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A SISTER TO HUSBANDS 


By Caroline Duer 


PART I 


HE Mt. Desert boat lay at the 
mainland wharf, where the 
train from New York had just 

deposited an enormous pile of freight 
and baggage, and a small group of 
heated and more or less disheveled 
travelers. The last passenger to 
alight, however, a slim little blonde 
lady in an artfully simple costume of 
blue linen, seemed to have suffered 
the ardent discomforts of the sleeping- 
car with as little detriment to person 
and apparel as did Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abed-nego those of the burning, 
fiery furnace. 

She walked rapidly across the 
platform to the slanting gang-plank, 
down which the trunk-and-barrel-laden 
trucks were already proceeding at a 
run, and was soon established on the 
upper deck with a book in her lap and 
her bag neatly disposed beside her. 
Here she presently found herself joined 
by a mysterious shadow, and a voice 
from some distance above her head 
said, courteously, “I think you dropped 
this letter.” 

The little blonde lady glanced, first 
up at the speaker, then down at the 
book in her lap, where she had evi- 
dently carried her correspondence, and 
lastly at the envelope which he was 
holding toward her. It was directed 
to “Miss Diana Lee, Pine Tree Cot- 
tage, Tuxedo, New York,” in large, 
bold characters, and Miss Diana Lee, 
blushing very slightly, acknowledged 
it as her property, slipped it behind the 
white embroidery of her blouse, and 
returned appropriate thanks to the 
finder. She perceived the gentleman 
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to be one whom, by sight and reputa- 
tion, she had known for some years. 
As it happened, they had never been 
introduced to each other, but, consider- 
ing the usual conventionalities rather 
out of place on this occasion, she ad- 
dressed him by name and, as the boat 
started, the following remarks were 
exchanged between them: 

‘““‘We have been traveling com- 
panions, I suppose, Mr. Haldaine?” 

“Cooked in the same infernal oven 
—yes!”’ 

“T hope that’s not prophetic of our 
ultimate end. I've a fancy that I 
should not like to be cooked in the 
same infernal oven that you are, do 
you know.” 

“Ts the objection personal and par- 
ticular, or do you consider yourself en- 
titled to a more moderate tempera- 
ture?”’ he inquired, smiling. 

“Oh, that, of course; for, if the news- 
papers are to be believed, nobody de- 
serves so hot a fire as you do. But I 
have other reasons.” 

Haldaine—the death of whose father 
some years before had placed him, 
still a young man, at the head of large 
mining interests—had been exciting a 
good deal of adverse criticism in the 
yellow journals, for his summary 
handling of a strike lately started 
among his employees. He permitted 
himself to look bored on ‘being re- 
minded of his unpopularity, and, rest- 
ing his hands on the back of the chair 
which Miss Lee had evidently ex- 
pected him to occupy, half shut his 
astonishingly light eyes, and said, 
“ Really?” in a tone that suggested the 
utmost unconcern in regard to her 
answer. 
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Perceiving this, the lady made none. 
She looked at him with the expression 
of a wounded dove, and then put up 
her parasol in a way that completely 

Itered her both from the sun and 
“Mr. Haldaine’s further companion- 
ship. 
“It’s very warm, even here,” she 
murmured, as if to herself. 

“You don’t attribute that to my 
lurid vicinity, I hope!’’ he remarked, 
making an effort to appear amiable; 
and then, as she continued silent, 
“you see,” he went on, giving an up- 
ward twist to the ends of his small, 
black mustache, and smoothing his 
short, pointed beard with an embar- 
rassed hand, “I’m afraid the news- 
papers are a sore subject with me these 


ys. 

“Really?” returned Miss Lee, in 
careful imitation of his tone. 

“Yes; no one enjoys being publicly 
vilified and abused.” 

“T suppose not.” : 

“Or privately taken to task by every 
sentimental, soft-hearted woman of 
one’s acquaintance for defending one’s 
rights.”’ 

“You could hardly have thought J 
meant to take you to task, then, for, 
properly speaking, my dear Mr. Hal- 
daine, I have not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance,” replied the lady, 
smoothly. 

They were both considerably ruffled 
by this time; she, because her little at- 
tempt at persiflage had been snubbed 
—and she was not used to snubbing— 
and he, because he felt he had been 
unnecessarily irritated and irritating. 
He was accustomed to assume, easily, 
pleasant and even interesting rela- 
tions with women at short notice; 
always, when he took the trouble, and 
sometimes, when he did not. It was 
early in the morning to begin taking 
trouble. He had meant only to return 
her her letter—of which he had a vague 
idea he recognized the handwriting— 
and pass on; however, he sat down 
beside her, and directed a reconnoiter- 
ing glance under the parasol. Her 
lifted-dark eyes beneath her pale-yel- 
low hair had an appealing expression 


which was rather attractive in a gentle, 
delicate, dying-saint sort of ‘way. 

“TI hope, at least, you do not ‘de- 
sire that we should be better stran- 
gers,’”’ he observed, quoting Orlando. 

“Well, our introduction was some- 
what irregular,’ she answered, de- 
murely, “and our conversation has, so 
far, exhibited what the Christian Sci- 
entists would call ‘a decided lack of 
harmony.’ 
think, and begin all over again.” 

“How did it happen that I never 
met you before?’’ he demanded, with 
a very creditable appearance of im- 
pulsiveness. 

“TI suppose your experience among 
sentimental, soft-hearted women pre- 
vented any desire on your part to add 
another to the already large circle of 
your friends,” suggested Miss Lee, 
gravely considering him. 

He looked up suddenly. “Don’t be 
spiteful,” he begged. “After all, it’s 
entirely my loss, you know. I must 
confess, I do not often ask to be in- 
troduced to an unmarried woman. 
You see, I was brought up abroad, and 
-_— one does not see very much of— 
re) a. . 

“ Of young girls and spinster misses,” 
she put in, laughing as he hesitated; 
“and of course one does not know how 
to talk to them- safely. Matrimony 
does not seem to make men more in- 
teresting at least, I know I am al- 
ways being summoned by my friends 
to interrupt their téte-a-tétes with 
their husbands— but with women it is 
different. I see I should have been 
‘ wedded earlier’ in order to enjoy your 
confidence, Mr. Haldaine. The limi- 
tations of a French education are to 
be deplored. If it hadn't been for that, 
we might have made ourselves quite 

ble to each other.” 

“You find it impossible, under the 
circumstances, Miss Lee?”’ 

“I’m afraid it would be indiscreet at 
present, Mr. Haldaine.” 

“May I ask where you are staying 
at Bar Harbor?” 

“With Mrs. Frederic Vinton. Fred 
Vinton is a distant cousin of mine.” 

“T may see you there, then, when I 
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staying with my sister?’ 


“Certainly. .Thank you so anal 
for finding my letter.” 

“Thank you so much for dropping 
it. The sender would be surprised to 
know that it had brought about our 
meeting.” 

“Tf the sender were not proof against 
surprises where I am concerned, that 


‘ would certainly be one.” 


“You make me very curious,” de- 
clared Haldaine, rising. 

“Not about the correspondence of a 
single woman, surely,’’ said Miss Lee, 
fluttering the-leaves of her book, im- 
patiently. 

Somehow, Haldaine felt that she 
would cast a glance of sarcasm at his 
back the moment he turned it, so he 
lingered, as a child lingers on the 
threshold of the dark room it is reluc- 
tant to cross. 

“T see you are reading ‘The Tick of 


the Times,” he said. “Is it any 
good?” 
“No,” she returned, ‘it isn’t. It’s 


full of cheap effects, and far-fetched 
witticisms, and home-made wisdom of 
a very poor quality. The plot jumps 
at your eyes from the first page, and 
the characters become less and less 
lifelike till.the last. If you are won- 
dering why I am so voluble, it is be- 
cause I spent part of a sleepless night 
thinking over the terms in which I 
should review it if I -were a reviewer. 
If you would like to spend part of a 
sleepy morning agreeing with me, take 
it” —she held out the book as she spoke 
—“and skim through a chapter or 
two.” 

To her amazement, it had hardly 
left her hand when it was hurled over 
the side of the boat, and, as it struck 
the water, Haldaine, raising his hat, 
with an expression of mingled mortifi- 
cation and malice, said: “It’s hardly 
necessary for me to read it, Miss. Lee; 
I had the misfortune to write it.” 

With this, he departed, leaving the 
lady pink and perfectly speechless. 

She turned, and drew her. chair 
nearer the railing, leaning forward and 
peering into the water as if the crim- 
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son and gold. of the book were still 
sinking visibly through the blue depths. 
She was acutely sensible of a discom- 
fort almost physical. The awkward 
sincerity of her criticism was some- 
thing not soon to be forgotten. She 
could only hope she would never see 
him again. If it depended upon him, 
she was very sure she never would. 

Gradually, her flushed cheeks cooled 
in the fresh breeze, she sat- more up- 
right, and put down the parasol which 
had been screening her from the 
eyes of her fellow-passengers. . She 
drew in great breaths of the air—air 
from which the salt seemed all to have 
evaporated, leaving it still as invigo- 
tating as a tonic, and clear as crystal— 
and began to recover her mental and 
social balance. After all, it was his 
own fault for not having written his 
own novel under his own name. 

A jelly-fish drifted by, looking so 
like the pictures of its kind that one 
felt it could not be real. Mt. Desert 
Island grew into a picture ahead, the 
cleft between the great hills near the 
harbor becoming more and more ap- 
parent. One could see the village 
clearly. 

At this moment, a middle-aged lady, 
who had been observing Diana with 
interest ever since she came on board, 
sidled across the deck, and took the 
vacant chair beside her. This was 
Mrs. Sentinel, whose pink cheeks, in- 
quisitive eyes, upturned nose and 
pursed - mouth proclaimed her what 
she was—a healthy, happy, interested 
collector and conveyor of all news con- 
cerning all people with whom chance 
brought her in contact. 

“How do you do, Miss Lee?”’ she be- 
gan. “That was Morton Haldaine 
who just left you, wasn’t it? I 
thought so, but I couldn’t be sure. He 
looks like a foreigner—cultivates it, 
prides himself upon it, they tell me. 
He is a handsome man. Very much 
spoiled, I hear, by the young married 
women. Attentive to young Mrs. 
Dangerfield, they say. As she’s a 
friend of yours, perhaps you can tell 
me. No? Well, it appears that he 
gave her a superb emerald-and-dia- 
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mond collar.. Magnificent, they say: 
He bought it at some Exposition ‘for 
her, and her neck wasn't slender 
enough to fit it, and she almost killed 
herself banting. You don’t believe 
it? Well, perhaps he had some stones 
added. Oh, you mean, you don’t be- 
lieve the story? Well, my dear, I 
don’t know. Young married women 
do such strange things nowadays, with 
the full consent of their husbands. I 
don’t know what Mr. Sentinel would 
have said to me if I’d worn necklaces 
given me by other men. Who are you 
going to stop with? Oh, Mrs. Vin- 
ton, of course. You are very fond of 
each other, I’ve always heard. Now, 
tell me, does she get on with her hus- 
band? Some people say yes, and 
some no. You don’t see why she 
shouldn't? But, my dear, nobody 
sees why young women don’t get on 
with their husbands nowadays. Still, 
they don’t. I did hear that Florence 
Dangerfield had sent hers out West to 
get a divorce, because she said he had 
a face like a sheep and she was tired 
of looking at it. It was the same face 
he’d always had, so far as I could see, 
except that he certainly used to wear 
a most patient expression when he was 
with her.’ He'll be quite cheered up 
tiow,”I suppose—if it’s true. No, I 
didn’t come up last night. I’ve been 
here fora month. I just went over in 
the boat for the sail, and to see who 
arrived.” 

“Tt is a beautiful sail,” observed 
Diana, with caution. 

“Yes, ’* said Mrs. Sentinel, “and 
then, it’s always interesting to see who 
gets off the train, and how they look. 
I believe I’m the only person in Bar 
Harbor who takes the trouble, though,” 
she added, with an air of conscious 
virtue, drawing her little dove-colored 
mantle primly around her shoulders. 
“Mr. Sentinel is lazy, but he likes to 
hear all about it when I get home.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Diana, 
heartily; “I've always thought men 
enjoyed gossip quite as much as wo- 
men—I mean, aS we do.” - 

At this, Mrs;- Sentinel pursed her 
mouth into reproving wrirkles.- ~ 


-“ Oh, gossip!"’ she said. ‘‘No-in- 
telligent person need ‘indulge in’ that. 
One has only to keep one’s eyes open, 
and everything ‘comes before them 
sooner or later.” ‘ 

They were now rounding the edge of 
the little pine-clad promontory, which 
is island or peninsula, according to the 
rising and falling of the tide, and lies 
just in front of the landing-place. 

“There,” she continued, “that re- 
minds me that I saw a short, thick-set 
man in white flannel making ‘love to 
a thin girl in a curious, orange-colored 
dress, under those very trees, not a 
week ago. Now, some: day I shall 


see that woman in that dress, and I 
in the mean- 


shall know who she is; 
time——”’ 

“In the meantime, we are almost 
in, I think,” said Miss Lee, with relief. 
“T see the people beginning to collect 
their belongings. Shall we go?” 

The terror with which Mrs. Senti- 
nel’s gimlet eye inspired her, caused 
Diana to adopt a gracious complacency 
of bearing quite at variance with her 
inward feelings, as they passed Hal- 
daine on their way off the boat. His 
bow was dignified, and his eye ab- 
stracted. She hurried on, and was 
glad to find herself gradually sepa- 
rated in the crush from both him and 
Mrs. Sentinel. 

A small pony-cart under a rocking, 
dun-colored sun-umbrella was drawn 
up near the dock entrance, and, in a 
flutter of pink frills, two slim feet 
slipped out of it and ran toward Diana. 
’ “Oh, I was afraid I'd be late. - Fred 
would be driven home first—where le 
had much better have walked, for he’s 
Ss too fat, as I constantly tell him. 

ana, you don’t know how glad 
I am to see you! I've so much ‘to tell 
you—not that anything has ha pecsed 
nothing ever does, you know— just 
foolish things that I T think. Will you 
be bored? But you wouldn’t say so if 
you thought so. I must say I've been 
depending upon you to amuse Fred, 
and that’s not gay. Get in. Did you 
have a horrid journey? I love to to 
travel—anywhere. I hate being set- 
tled aiid’ doitiz * the“ same~ thing “day 
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after day. But it must have been suf- 
focating in. the sleeping-car last night, 
and yet you. look so neat and fresh. 
How do you manage it? And so 
good! Do yousuppose”—with a back- 
ward nod at the groom behind—“ that 
he can hear every word I say? No, I 
don’t believe so. Well, J’ m just as 
naughty as possible—inside.” 

“It’s a good thing he’s not a mind- 
reader, then,” said Diana, laughing. 

“Who? Snaffles? Oh, I thought 
you might mean Fred. It’s good 
he’s not a mind-reader—though,. I 
don’t know. If he were, he wouldn’t 
do.the things I most dislike quite so 
often, perhaps.” 

“How about the things he most 
dislikes ?”’ 

“Oh, I do plenty of them, of course. 
But, then, I know I’m doing them. 
You see the difference.” 

Miss Lee nodded her perfect com- 
prehension. 

“You're such a. saint,” went on 
Mrs. Vinton, in a tone of pretended 
indignation; “I suppose you can't 
imagine anything so awful as wanting 
to flout your husband when he is 
particularly: exasperating.”’ 

“TI can imagine a worse state than 
that—not having a husband to flout, 
when you want. to be particularly 
exasperating.” 

Mrs. Vinton made a little grimace. 
“He’s so dull, at times,”’ she said. 

“You are ‘speaking of my cousin, 
Caroline.” 

“Well, you must know he is, dear 
Diana, and what is the use of being 
friends with one’s husband’s _ rela- 
tions if one can’t abuse him to 
them?” 

Miss Lee seemed to take a sudden 
resolution. 

“He wasn’t dull when I was en- 
gaged to him,” she observed, with an 
air of soft reflectiveness, and a dove- 
like look into vacancy. 

In her surprise, Mrs. Vinton gave a 
sudden jerk to the reins, and the horse, 
which appeared to be a spirited animal, 
reared and snorted. 

“T never knew you were engaged to 
Fred!” she exclaimed. “How very 


funny!. Why didn’t.-you ys hse? 
I rather wish you-had.”’ 

“I hope he doesn’t wish it,” re 
turned his cousin, laughing. 

“Oh, I dare say he does. Why 
shouldn’t he? You are ever so much 
better and sweeter and cleverer than 
I—though really, I am nicer to him 
than you’d think, to hear me talk; 
really, I am. I see his side of the 
case. I know I am trying at times. 
I get so restless. I’ve nothing to do, 
you see, and no more has he. I think 
a man ought to have a career, and not 
just sit still enjoying the fortune his 
father put into his pocket. We're too 
rich, you know.” 

“He wasn’t when he—when I— 
when we were most intimate,” said 
Diana. 

“How old were you?,. Why didn’t 
it come to anything? “Do tell me all 
about it. I’m sure I should have 
liked him better then. Was he really 
poor and alert and ambitious?” 

“He was. His father never let him 
suspect that he was to inherit a for- 
tune.’ 

“I’m afraid if my mother had not 
more than suspected it, I never should 
have been Mrs. Vinton. I was—well, 
you know, I was rather pleased with— 
other people, Diana. And, apparently, 
Fred was, too. It makes him much 
more interesting to have had an un- 
happy love-affair, I declare. Was he 
desperate about you?” 

. “Every man that’s worth anything 
thinks he’s desperate. about the first 
woman he wants to marry.” 

“And what about.the second?” in- 
quired Mr. Vinton’s wife, with a cer- 
tain pique. “I suppose any feeling 
short of dislike is good enough for 
her.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t think anything 
then,”” said Miss Lee. “If he’s des- 
perate, he knows it.” 

“He certainly said he was, often 
enough, and—there he is at the door 
this minute! He actually hurried 
from his arm-chair to meet you.” 
She brought her horse. to a skilful 
standstill at the foot-of the steps. 
““Here’s ‘Diana. I brought her round 
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the longest. way, because I wanted to 
talk, quite forgetting that she must 
be famished. I’m a beast, and she’s 
an angel. Take her in and entertain 
her till luncheon is ready.” 


Frederic Vinton had been stolid as a 
school-boy, rather unimpressionable 
as a youth, and was now, as a man, to 
Say the least of it, unimaginative. 
He had grown to accept the com- 
fortable, matter-of-fact ease of his 
life, the importance with which his 
wealth surrounded his slightest ac- 
tions, the respect with which his least 
opinions were received; and no vague 
longings for situations to dominate— 
for the control of great affairs at cru- 
cial moments—disturbed the serenity 
of his approaching middle age. His 
wife’s eager desire to do, andsee, and 
know, and experience, in her own 
proper person, all the interesting things 
_ that had ever been done, and seen, 
and known, and experienced by in- 
teresting people anywhere, was in- 
comprehensible to his acquired indo- 
lence. Her little waves of restless- 
ness broke again and again ineffec- 
tually against the rock of his habitual 
content. She was very charming, and 
he loved her devotedly; she was ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and he admired her 
immensely; she was, of course, often 
unreasonable, but even unattractive 
women could, he was given to under- 
stand, be said to suffer justly under 
this accusation, and that Caroline 
should be incomprehensible, at times, 
seemed no more than her due. No 
man, in whom was the spirit of truth, 
could lay his hand on his heart and 
say he understood his wife, but a 
gentleman could at least stand aside, 
and permit a lady to indulge her 
harmless caprices without interfer- 
ence. The time to be firm was when 
she expected a man of some weight 
—Mr. Vinton alluded to his social 
standing—to be capricious with her. 

As a matter of fact, between her im- 
patience of conventionality and rou- 
tine, and his complacence in regard to 
his worldly standing and domestic 
wisdom, they bade fair to drift further 


and further apart, daily.. This Diana 


could not fail to observe, and, drawing 


her own conclusions, she determined 
upon a plan of action. If she were 
there to “amuse” Fred Vinton, she 
would do it to some purpose! 
“Upon my word, if he won't do any- 
thing worth while with his time and 
his money, I sometimes wish he'd do 
something downright wicked,” de- 
clared his wife. “It would be such a 
relief. But I don’t believe he has a 
reckless thought in his head. And 
he’s so tolerant of perfectly unneces- 
safy boredom. He is more than will- 
ing to go through all the conventional 
dull kinds of entertainment. He'll sit 


with the most monumental patience 
and amiability through a long dinner 
in a hot room with a lot of stupid 4 
i hts,” ) 
form ¢ 


ple, these lovely Summer 
cause that is a well- i ' 
amusement. Amusement! Heavens! 
I often want to get up and run away, 
screaming! But if I proposed to him 
to get a small boat and paddle about 
on the beautiful water, or to order 
horses and take a drive by: 

he'd stretch himself till his arm-chair 
creaked, and yawn, and say: ‘Don't 
you think we do very well where we 
are,my dear?’ That's just the trouble. 
He-does do very well where heis, and as 
he is. But I don’t. I want—I don’t 
know exactly what, but something 
very different.” 

“You see, Diana,” Mr. Vinton, in 
his turn, would say to his cousin, “the 
Princess”—a name his wife writhed 
under, but had never been able to 
break him of using in a spirit of labori- 
ous mischief—‘“the Princess is a bit 
difficult to manage if she suspects you 
of managing her. I let her have her 
head, and she doesn’t feel my hand on 
the reins.” His handsome, rather 
heavy face was lighted for a moment 
by a smile of satisfaction, but clouded 
again, as he added: “I’m sometimes 
afraid she isn’t entirely happy, though; 
that I am too serious for her. What 
do you think? And then Branscomb 
—he’s a short, red-haired fellow the 
women are crazy about up here, an 
Englishman, writes things;::I can’t 
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bear him, but. they.say he’s confound--- 


edly clever—Branscomb talks a lot of 
socialistic rot to her about the ‘ work of 
the world,’ and the ‘nobility of toil,’ 
till she believes she’d like me to give 
away all I’ve got so that she could be- 
long to the ‘laboring classes’ and have 
an occupation.” 

“She wants a legitimate outlet for 
her activity,”’ suggested Diana. 

“She’s all activity and restlessness; 
the responsibilities of life are nothing 
to her,” he said, wearily. ‘She hasn’t 
a thought beyond the interests of the 
day. She believes she likes simplicity! 
Well, I’m glad I have the means to sup- 
ply the kind of simplicity she likes!’’ 

“If we were as poor as church mice, 
he’d have to wake up and earn a living, 
and I’d help him, and life would be in- 
teresting,” said Caroline. “If he went 
into diplomacy I could even endure 
‘entertaining.’ ”’ 

“And you think that represents the 
attitude of church mice?’’ observed 
Diana. “ You little goose!” 


The Vintons had taken one of the 
places whose green lawns slope down 
to a walk once as famous as the Cliff 
Walk at Newport, but now, like it, 
fallen—on the part of the fastidious 
and fashionable community, at least— 
into disuse. Diana, however, had a 
habit of slipping out after she was 
dressed for dinner, and, with a cloak 
of Madonna-blue silk huddled around 


‘ her bare shoulders, and her pale, 


smooth hair brilliant in the sunset 
light, would flit swiftly from one end 
of this path to the other, grateful for 
a few minutes of silence and solitude 
between an afternoon and evening of 
active good-fellowship. The opal-col- 
ored water heaved and sank on one 
side, and under the immediate shade 
of the trees on the other, a panorama of 
secluded houses, dim, quiet verandas, 
emerald lawns and luxuriant shrub- 
beries unrolled itself; so perfect in 
scenic effect that one almost expected 
the dramatis persone in proper order to 
make their appearance at any minute, 
and lay bare their most heartfelt emo- 
tions before-one’s eyes. - 


- Thinking of this, Miss Lee, returfiing: 
‘ome one evening, found herself, before 
she was aware; close upon two roman- 
tic-looking figures, who were seated on 
a point of rock a little below the path. 
They were talking earnestly, with that 
ostrich-like indifference to anything 
outside the circle of their own brains 
which distinguishes the mutually in- 
terested, and her attention would not 
have been particularly excited but for 
the fact that the man appeared to be 
short and broad-shouldered, and the 
woman was dressed in an elaborate 
French muslin of a remarkable orange 
hue, which would have put the sun to 
shame if he had not already hidden 
himself behind the hills. Remember- 
ing Mrs. Sentinel’s conversation, and 
her curiosity about this same gown, 
Diana laughed to herself as she ap- 
proached. 

“*My love in her attire doth show 
her wit, it doth so well become her.’ I 


‘should like to tell that young woman 


that, no matter how well it becomes her, 
she does not show much wit in hers,” 
she thought. 

And, just as she passed them, the 
man’s voice, deep, dominant, pene- 
trating, exclaimed: “ Ah, my dear little 
lady, the mistake Fate made was to 
marry you to a rich man, and let you 
miss all the real, wholesome struggles 
of life.” 

And the voice of Mrs. Vinton re- 
plied: “I say that to myself a hundred 
times a day. You’ve no idea how 
tired Iam of it all! But it’s helped me 
a great deal—just to talk to somebody 
who understands;” then, half-shyly, 
half-impulsively, she added: “If the 
Grahams’ dinner is over early to-night, 
why don’t you stop and leave me that 
book you spoke of, on the Communion 
of Property? We—thatis, I—stay out 
on the veranda till quite late. It 
would be nice to see you. I shall be 
sure to think of something more I want 
to ask you. I always do.” 

As they sat facing the sea, the backs 
of the speakers were necessarily turned 
toward the path, and Diana, stepping 
on the grass in defiance of all signs, 
hurried on, unnoticed. 
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She had parted from Caroline at an 
early hour, lunched on a yacht, and 
been for a sail in the afternoon, and, 
when she returned, finding her hostess 
absent, had ordered tea in her own 
room and idled away an hour or so 
with a book till it was time to dress for 
dinner. This meal she now saw was 
likely to be indefinitely delayed if the 
lady of the orange robe did not speed- 
ily come in and change it. She won- 
dered how long Caroline had been sit- 
ting there. But that was one of the 
least of the things she wondered as she 
crossed the veranda and encountered 
Fred Vinton about to stroll out through 
the window. 

“Dressed so early!” he said. “The 
Princess probably won’t be down for 
hours.” 

It occurred to Miss Lee that, unless 
the ocean rose suddenly, the Princess 
might not even be up for hours; but 
all she said was: “ Well, since you are 
also dressed early, we may as well 
amuse each other. Come in and show 


me again what I ought to have done 
with that hand at bridge last night. 


I’m so stupid—I shall never learn.” 

Dinner was quite three-quarters of 
an hour later than usual, but every- 
body appeared to be in brilliant 
spirits. 

“You don’t mind if your husband 
tdkes me for a drive this evening?”’ 
said Diana, putting a caressing hand 
on Caroline’s arm as they left the din- 
ing-room. ‘I’m so anxious to see the 
Cornici Road by moonlight. We won’t 
start till ten.” 

Mrs. Vinton’s jewel-like eyes opened 
to: their fullest extent; her long lashes 
fairly quivered. “Fred going to drive 
you along the Cornici Road to-night!” 
she cried. ‘You've bewitched him. 
May I ask when this plan was con- 
eocted?’’ she went on, in mock indig- 
nation. j ; 

‘Just before dinner, while we were 
waiting for you to complete your some- 
what prolonged toilette. It came 
about very natugally.” 

“Oh, did it?’? exclaimed the other. 
“TI should hayé thought it most extra- 
ordinary if We'd offered to take me on 


any such expedition. That's the worst 
of being a gentleman’s wife. He never 
wants to take you on expeditions, but 
let a gentle, shy-mannered, angel-eyed 
cousin appear, and she twists him 
round her little finger.” 

“I'll resign in your favor, if you 
really want to go.” 

“Not for the world. Yow resigned 
in my favor once before, and I’m not 
sure that it wasn’t a great mistake.” 

“TI won't repeat it, then,’’ said Di- 
ana. “Shall you be lonely?” 

“Not at all. I may have a visitor— 
at least—that is—some one might stop 
in for a moment, with a book. Don't 
hurry home for me.” 

“T won't, I promise you.” 

“It’s really rather convenient, in a 
way, you know,” continued Mrs. Vin- 
ton, in whom there was no guile, “ for 
the person who’s coming—of course, 
he may not, but I think he will—is a 
man whom Fred does not like at all. 
He is so narrow! You know he’s nar- 
row, Diana, as narrow as that”— 
measuring the smallest possible space 
on the tip of her finger—‘‘and I don’t 
pay any attention to his prejudices. 
Now, don’t tell me a man 1s the best 
judge of other men, because I know 
better. A man who has had ups and 
downs, and knocked a few of his cor- 
ners off against the world may be, 
but not a respectable, conventional, 
moneyed man like Fred, who associates 
with all the other respectable, conven- 
tional; moneyed men, and looks 
askance at everybody else. My friend 
is a socialist, an essayist and an ex- 
ceedingly clever and agreeable man. 
His name is Branscomb.” 

“T’ve heard of him,” said Diana. 
“He’s supposed to be very attractive 
to women.” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t say that,” 

Mrs. Vinton, “as if he were that 
h sort of person. I-don’t believe 
he knows many women.” 

“TI don’t know him,” replied Diana, 
“so I’ve no right to an opinion.” 

“You shall, though, as soon as pos- 
sible. I want particularly to introduce 
him to you,” 

“Tf he’s still here when I return from 
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my drive,” suggested Miss Lee, de- 
murely. 

The entrance of Mr. Vinton, who had 
been delivering orders to be telephoned 
to the stable, put an end to the con- 
versation, and further talk was of a 
desultory nature, owing to a game of 
ping-pong, which Diana—who was ex- 
tremely lazy—had reluctantly engaged 
upon with her hostess. Fred, always 
careful and methodical, was still pick- 
ing up balls with the remarkable ma- 
chine invented for that purpose, when 
the horses came to the door. 

“Be sure you are warmly wrapped 
up,” called Caroline, from the top step. 
“It will certainly be cool driving.” 

“We can always turn back if I’m 
cold, can’t we, Fred?” said his cousin, 
with an ingenuous glance. 

“Anything you like, my dear,” he 
replied, tucking the lap-rug round 
her. “I am at your orders.” 

“Diana, I insist upon your having 
another cape,” cried Mrs. Vinton. 


“It’s most unlucky to turn back from 
any. expedition.” 


The cousins laughed, and the car- 
riage drove away. 

Caroline wandered out on the ver- 
anda, and settled herself in a com- 
fortable corner, where she could see 
the shining water between the trees, 
and watch the line of the path at the 
foot of the lawn. The Grahams’ 
house was next but one to hers, and 
she knew that Branscomb would come 
that way. By-and-bye he appeared, 
his broad shoulders and curly head 
outlined sharply against the light sky 
as he came up the steps. His over- 
coat hung on his arm, a soft hat 
crushed into one pocket, and her book 
bulging from the other. The moment 
he took her hand Caroline realized 
that Diana’s little speech had dis- 
turbed the pleasure she expected to 
feel in seeing him. They had under- 
stood each other so well from the first; 
he talked intelligently, he listened 
kindly, he seemed such an interested 
and interesting companion, and yet— 
A man who had the “reputation of 
being attractive to women”! It had 
a eheap, tinselly sound. ‘Maidens, 


like moths, are ever caught by glare.” 
He, had not shown any “glaring” 
qualities—at least, only once, one day, 
on the island, he had been a little, a 
very little, impulsive—but one never 
knew, of course; and she had invited 
him to come, and said she would be 
alone—— 

“The others have unexpectedly gone 
driving,’ she announced, with dignity. 
“TI was de trop, and so you find me 
here.” 

“T hardly hoped to have the good 
fortune to see you,” said Branscomb, 
with almost too perfect tact. “But I 
was passing, and stopped on the 
chance. May I sit with you till the 
‘others,’ whoever they may be, re- 
turn?” 

Somehow, his tacit acceptance of 
the fact that she wished to ignore the 
rendezvous she had given him that 
afternoon, vexed her. It would have 
seemed less intimate and more nat- 
ural to protest. He gave her, how- 
ever, no opportunity to nurse her 
vexation. He found himself a chair, 
not too near her, and began at once to 
explain briefly the object aimed at 
by the book he had brought. 

Her attention was excited, and she 
speedily forgot everything else in her 
effort to follow the line of his argu- 
ment. He was brilliant and imper- 
sonal, yet always ready to concern 
himself with her views, treating them 
with a deference which was in itself 
the subtlest flattery. Caroline be- 
came conscious of the lateness of the 
hour only when the butler, unaware 
of her presence on the veranda, 
apologized for having come to shut 
the house for the night. It was long 
after twelve. 

Branscomb laughingly declared that 
his hostess’s gates would be closed 
against him, and that he had for- 
gotten to inform himself of the char- 
acter of the watch-dog. He begged 
her forgiveness for having root her up 
such an unconscionable . M 
Vinton, with her usu 
sive rush of speech, 
the clocks must be w 
ing could not have p 
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—except that, of- course, pleasant 
things always did—and she added, 
with a charming, frank smile, that she 
felt it was a great compliment that 
he should consider her capable of 
understanding all his thoughts and 
theories, and that he should be 
willing to explain to her his reasons 
for holding them. 

“When you are of world-renowned 
fame, I shall remember, with pride, 
that you spent this evening with 
me,” she said; and no earnest dis- 
ciple could have expressed appre- 
ciation for a teacher more simply. 
But Branscomb either failed to un- 
derstand her or lost his head suddenly. 

He caught her in his arms, and burst 
out into an excited confession of 
ardent admiration, devotion, love, in 
a storm of words that completely 
drowned her agitated protests. He 
hardly knew what was taking place 
till he found that she had torn herself 
away from him, and was shrinking 
back against the wall, entreating him 
to go—to go at once. 

A door banged somewhere in the 
distance. 

He looked at her in bewilderment 
for an instant, murmured some broken 
sentences of entreaty for pardon, to 
which she replied only by bowing her 
head, and then, catching up his.coat, 
took himself away through the moon- 
light and shadow. 

Mrs. Vinton gazed after him with 
the expression of a child whose 
favorite toy has just come to pieces 
in its hand—puzzled, offended, dis- 
appointed, a little hurt, a good deal 
excited. She had not expected their 
interview to end like this. She had 
a feeling that she would like to tell 
some one about it, and ask if she had 
been to blame. If only Fred were 
broader-minded—one might, perhaps 
—but, of course, he would be furious, 
and, besides, one couldn’t tell that 
sort of thing to one’s husband. Diana 
would understand. And, by the way, 
where was Diana? They must surely 
have come in. 

“Hasn't Mr. Vinton come back?” 
she asked the butler. 


‘and shortcomings. 


» No, Mr..Vinton had -not_ returned. 
Were the servants to sit up for him? 

Mrs. Vinton said she “supposed 
somebody had better,” and trailed her 
sweeping flounces slowly up-stairs. It 
was very odd. She hoped nothing had 
happened: She couldn’t help being 
anxious, remorseful, almost alarmed. 
She put ona dressing-gown, and sat 
up, reading and waiting, in her room. 
Somehow, Fred’s faults faded during 
a contemplation of her own mistakes 
It was after one 
o’clock when she heard wheels on the 
gravel below her window. She opened 
it, and leaned out. 

“Are you all right?” she called. “I 
thought you must have had a’ break- 
down. I was really worried.” 

And Diana’s voice replied: “Why, 
is it so late? I’m sorry. No, nothing 
happened, only, we went farther than 
we intended. It was too beautiful. I 
enjoyed every minute of it, and even 
Fred was enthusiastic at times.” 

Fred’s wife drew in her pretty head 
with a rather curious, not to say per- 
plexed, expression of countenance. 

All desire for confession left her; 
after all, she had a right to her own ex- 
periences. 

“This is a new departure for you, . 
she said, as he came slowly through his 
room and stood for a moment at the 
door of hers, winding his watch. “I 
should not think that you'd feel like 
yourself at all.” 

“TI don’t know that I do;” he ans 
swered, somewhat confusedly. “ Diana 
makes—that is, Diana is a most ex- 
traordinary woman.’ 

“‘ Nobody appreciates that more than 
I,” declared Mrs. Vinton, emphatic- 
ally. 

On her breakfast-tray next morning 
appeared a note from Branscomb, 
begging her, if no pleasanter doings 
prevented, to excuse the shortness of 
the notice, and chaperon a party for 
him at Jordan Pond that evening. 
“This,”’ said the note, “of course, in- 
cludes Mr. Vinton, if he will so far 
honor the expedition. ” And under- 
neath was written, ‘ “To show that you 
forgive my madness.” 
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Caroline hesitated, and pondered 
fora few minutes. Branscomb knew 
she had no engagement, for she had 
happened to say so the night before. 
To decline seemed to show that she at- 
tached too much importance to his 
outbreak; to accept, that she attached 
too little. But she was curious in two 
ways; first, as to how he would behave 
in her company, and, second, as to how 
her husband and her visitor would get 
on without it. She finally accepted for 
herself, declined for Mr. Vinton, and, 
slipping-out of bed and into her dress- 
ing-gown, pattered across the hall to 
Diana, who was sleepily sipping her 
tea and reading her letters, of which 
the powers below remarked that she 
got ‘‘a many in the same handwriting.” 

“You don’t mind dining alone with 
Fred to-night, do you?” Caroline said. 
“I’ve promised to chaperon a sort of 
picnic party. He does not care about 
that sort of thing, because he’s afraid 
the food won’t be. good—as if that 
made. any difference! I don’t know 
that I shall enjoy it, but one has to do 
such things occasionally, unless one 
wants to be disobliging. You don’t 
mind??? . 

“Not at all,” replied Miss Lee. “I 
will do my best to amuse him. You 
know, you asked me here for that 
especial purpose.” 

“T’m afraid, perhaps, you won't be 
amused. You see, Fred seems to have 
inherited all his opinions, with his for- 
tune, from his father, and he was very 
positive and old-fashioned.” - 

“T think I can stand it; I have be- 
ore.” 

“You're so-patient! I get tired of 
suppressing everything I want to say, 
for fear I shall be disagreed with and 
explained to, ponderously, for a course 
and a ‘half. Still, it makes conversa- 
tion.’ 

“The whole trouble i is he’s much too 
good for you,”’ said Diana, smiling. 

Mrs. Vinton looked at her with in- 
terest, remembering the drive of the 
night before. 

“So he is,” she agreed. “It must 
be that that’ settles down so heavily 
upon him after dinner,and makes him 


- 
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yawn so. dt.makes me yawn, too. 
I dare say you'll find yourself doing it. 
‘A good man after a good dinner takes 
a good nap.’ He has not reached that 
point yet, but he may. I believe that 
was the reason, if you’d only confess 
it, that you didn’t marry him. Well, 
you can fancy yourself married to him 
on this occasion, and see how you would 


like it.” 


“So Ican. That will be rather in- 
teresting.” 

Mrs. Vinton made a little grimace. 
“ Don’t you ever marry, my dear, un- 
less you're frightfully in love, and not 
then, unless his tastes agree with 
yours.’ 

“And his habits: are good, and he 
brings a character from his last place,” 
suggested Diana, buttering her toast. 
“That’s very important.” 

“If I'd asked you for Fred’s, what 
would you have said?” asked Caroline. 

“Goodness knows! Iwas not ana- 
lytical in those days; but now——” 

‘Now, it’s rather too late to put the 
question, isn’t it?’ exclaimed the 
other, hastily. 

She got up, straightened the bow i in 
her hair, wrapped her dressing-gown 
more closely about her, declared that 
her breakfast would be quite cold if 
she delayed another minute, and so 
departed. 

At eleven o’clock, she sent to know 
if Miss Lee would like to walk to the 
village with her to do some errands, 
and Diana, descending, found her 
waiting in the hall with a great air of 
briskness. « - 

“I’m as good as gold, mv dear; I’m 
going to. get all sorts of things for the 
household—new muslin for window- 
curtains, and more sofa-cushions for 
the veranda, and—let me see! I have 
a list somewhere—Fred says I don’t 
take anv interest, but the trouble is I 
feel as if it were the servants’ house, 
not mine. Never mind, I’m going to. 
bea ‘perfect manager to-day. Come 
along.: What are you looking at? 
Don’t you like my orange frock?” 

“Very much indeed. I only wish it 
were on my shoulders.” 


“Do you, my dear? I'll give it to 
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a8 soon.as we get home,’’ said Mrs. 
inton, with ready generosity. ‘‘ For- 
tunately, I’ve not worn it much. / 
like it, but Rosine hates to put it on 
me. She says ‘it is not at all in the 
style of madame.’ Perhaps she won't 
let you wear it, either.” 

“Do not let us outrage her feelings 
in any way,” said Diana, laughing, and 
devoutly hoping that the eyes of Mrs. 
Sentinel would not be set apon them 
that morning. 

This, however, was almost beyond 
the expectation of reason, and it was 
accordingly with more vexation than 
surprise that Miss Lee beheld a certain 
figure in a dove-colored mantle mincing 
down the street ahead of them. In 
vain she loitered before different shop- 
windows, and invented pretexts for 
stepping in to ask the price of various 
unnecessary articles. By the time 
they had paid a bill at the flower shop 
and reached the wonderful establish- 
ment presided over by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bee, the lady was not half a block in 
advance. 

Diana looked down the steep little 
street as it sloped to the landing be- 
tween its rows of prim little shops, and 
wished that she might suddenly inspire 
Mrs. Sentinel with that spirit which 
caused a whole herd of very worthy 
domestic animals to run violently down 
a@ precipitous place into the sea. This 
being impossible, she tried strategy. 

“Do get me all the magazines for 
this month, Caroline,” she said; “I’ve 
forgotten my purse.” 

Mrs. Vinton obediently entered the 
shop. Just then, Mrs. Sentinel looked 
back, caught sight of Diana and turned 
to join her, while, at the same moment, 
Fred Vinton suddenly appeared, com- 
ing out of the telegraph office, and the 
three presently stood together, talking 
in the sunshine outside the windows. 

“T haven’t seen you since the day 
you arrived,” Mrs. Sentinel began, and 
then her gaze became fixed, almost cata- 
leptic, magnetized by a spot of moving 
orange color in the shop. “Do you 
remember what I told you,” she ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, : “about. the 
girl in the yellow gown: whom. | saw 


being. made..love.to. on. the- island the 
other day?.. The man. was Branscombh 
—I've found that out—and now here's 
the yellow gown, and we shall know 
who she is.” lar 

“Which of the magazines do you 
want, Diana?”’ inquired Caroline, com- 
ing tothe door. “I really can’t buy 
them all, you know.” 

There was an instant’s pause. 

“If you are not color-blind, Mrs. 
Sentinel, there must be more than one 
orange. girl in Bar Harbor,’’ said .Mr. 
Vinton, gravely; and, . murmuring 
something about an engagement and 
not seeing them at luncheon, he lifted 
his hat and deliberately. walked away. 

“What is it all about?’’ said Caro- 
line, as Mrs. Sentinel hurried across 
the street and they entered the shop. 

Diana explained. 

“What an odious woman! ..What a 
vulgar, horrid story about nothing!” 
cried Mrs. Vinton, in high disgust. 
“We took a boat, and paddled over.to 
the point one morning—Mr.. Brans- 
comb and I. We read and talked. I 
said something he particularly liked, 
and he kissed my hand—both my 
hands. Anybody might have seen; 
why should I care?’’ . Sl 

But. the memory of a later scene 
brought a fine color to her cheek, 

She was in an exceedingly contra- 
dictory state of mind all the afternoon; 
sometimes wishing she were an em- 

ress, with the power to bury Mrs. 
Sentinel and all other spies and gos- 
sips in the lowest dungeons of her 
castle, and sometimes that she were 
a simple working-woman, scrubbing 
floors for her living—a lot she consid- 
ered infinitely to be envied. In 
burst of confidence she ‘suddenly tol 
Diana of her last night’s experiences, 
and then, as suddenly repenting her- 
self, dashed away without waiting for 
the comment she had invited. 

At half-past seven she whirled into 
Miss Lee’s room again in a towering 
passion. Fred had ventured, to say 
that he was sorry it was Branscomb’s 
party. That was aninsult, He should 
have ordered her to stay at home, if he 
felt in- that Turkish way, or.-else he 
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should have been silent—she would be 
late in getting back. . She begged Di- 
ana on no account to wait up for her 

Miss Lee and her cousin sat down to 
a comfortable téte-a-téte dinner at 
eight. 

“This is better than picnic parties,” 
observed Fred, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. “I wish to goodness Caroline 
did not like expeditions.” 

“ A little real hardship would do you 
no harm,” retorted Diana. “You are 
getting entirely too complacent and 
lazy. I begin to think I shall have to 
enact the part of that wise fairy 
godmother who came to Rosalba’s 
christening, and said to her, as a part- 
ing benediction, ‘The best thing I can 
wish you is a little misfortune.’”’ 

“T don’t understand you,” said Mr. 
Vinton, amiably; “‘but then, I often 
labor under that disadvantage.” 

“T’ll explain later,”’ returned Diana, 
patiently, and at a little after nine she 
removed him to the veranda, where 
they sat in earnest conversation until 
twelve. At that hour, Mrs. Vinton re- 
turned, a good deal bored by the events, 
or, perhaps, lack of events, of her 
evening. One would not have a serpent 
sting one twice, but it is admissible to 
yawn when one has, out of bravado, 
stirred the reptile again with a furtive 
stick and found it apparently incapable 
of hissing. 

Drawing off her gloves, she came 
slowly through the drawing-room to- 
ward the open window. As she neared 
it, she heard Diana say: “ There i is only 
one way, and that is mine;’’ and her 
husband exclaim: “It seems to me 
unnecessary and absurd, but if you 
insist a 

“I do insist. J see the necessity, 
and you've agreed to trust my judg- 
ment. I have told you all my heart, 
and—lI shall go to-morrow morning. If 
you were not so obstinately in love with 
your own way, as well as your wife, 
Fred 

“Well; what then?” 

= Why, we might have spent a pleas- 
anter sort of an evening,” said Miss 
Lee, with a laugh and a sigh. There 
was @ pause. . 


Caroline “advanced anotlier step. 
The two, outside, were standing where 
the light from the room fell full upon 
them. Diana's little figure was, for 
the moment, lost in her cousin’s em- 
brace. 

“Dear Diana, what can I say? l m 
a dull man, slow to take things in. I 
suppose I’ve made it hard for you. 
I’m sorry. But you fairly bewildered 
me. How could I tell that a woman 
would feel that way?” 

“You might have seen for yourself, 
long ago, if you had used your eyes.” 

“Well, they’re open now,”’ said Mr. 
Vinton, with an impatient groan. 

“And you wish I’d kept my own 
counsel,”” murmured she, “and sup- 
pressed myself and my feelings.” 

“That would not be very gallant. 
But—forgive me, my dear—the posi- 
tion you force upon me is a con- 
foundedly difficult one.” 

He began to stride up and down the 
veranda as he spoke, and- Caroline, 
turning, began to make her way as‘si- 
lently as possible out of the room.’ She 
had reached the door before Dian& an- 
swered, but the first words came clearly 
to her: 

“If you loved me, it might re hard, 
but as it is 

Up-stairs in her room, Mrs. Vinton 
walked back and forth in her turn. 
What did it all mean? Diana really 
in love with Fred! Confessing it to 
him—declaring she must go! 

Undisputed sway over Mr. Vinton 
and his heart for some years had in- 
duced in his wife the belief that this 
sway was indisputable; or, rather, a 
contrary opinion had never suggested 
itself to her. Fred had excellent quali- 
ties, but, somehow, it never occurred 
to her that they were such as would 
arouse a “grand passion” in anybody. 

But Diana was accustomed to ad- 
miration. Many men had been at- 
tracted by her dove-like expression, 
her soft, saint’s eyes and demure man- 
ner. She had no lack of suitors. If 
she cared for her cousin, there must be 
something—some power in him that 
Caroline had failed to recognize. And 


~ then; the~engagement alluded to by 
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Diana—could it have been broken off 
= her will? What was one to 


She was not angry. If Fred had 
been in love with his cousin—if they 
had been parted unwillingly, she would 
have done—she didn’t know what— 
something, anything to bring them to- 
ge, even now. But, apparently, 

e was not. No, decidedly she wasn’t 
angry, but perhaps Diana had better 
go. Perhaps, after what had been said, 
after what she had overheard, matters 
would be simplified by her absence. 
And she and Fred need not of neces- 
sity be dull, even if they were left alone 
in.the house. In regard to her hus- 
band, a certain feeling of curiosity was 
‘taking possession of her mind. If he 
himself had not changed, at least he 
stood out against a new background. 
Diana's preference must surely explain 
and justify itself. 

She heard their voices in the hall. 
Fred went into hisroom. Diana came 
to her door and knocked. 

“When did you get home, mouse of 
the world? I saw your coat in the 

“hall.” 

“Just now. Were you sitting up for 
me?” 

“Incidentally, while I talked to your 
husband.” 

“TI shall know better than to leave 
you alone together next time,” said 

rs. Vinton, with rather a forced laugh. 

“There won't be any next time,” an- 
swered Diana, gaily. ‘I've had a tele- 
gram from mama, begging me to come 
home fora few days before I go on to 
Newport, and I think I'll have to 
start to-morrow.”’ 


Diana's departure the next day, amid 
the confusion of hasty packing, took 
place without any particular conver- 
sation between her and her hostess. 
Caroline was kindness itself, but she 
appeared preoccupied. Fred was ex- 
ceedingly gloomy, and showed a dis- 
position to follow his cousin into corners 
for private confidences. These she felt 
it wiser not to encourage, but he man- 
aged to whisper, “I'll write,” as he 
bade her good-bye. 


She heaved a sigh of relief as the boat 
put off. Then she gave a sudden start, 
for, among the passengers, she caught 
sight of a pair of shoulders which she 
thought could belong only to her 
former traveling companion, Mr. Hal- 
daine. The man, turning, proved to 
be a stranger; but, as is so often the 
case when one thinks one has seen a 
familiar face or figure, the real person 
was not far off, and Diana's eyes, wan- 
dering again to the group on the dock, 
actually beheld Haldaine, talking to 
the Vintons, who had both come down 
to see her off. If this were the first 
time he had managed to tear himself 
from North East Harbor, it was an 
amusing and remarkable coincidence 
that it should be the very hour she was 
leaving. 

She reached home without incident, 
and settled down to a few days of com- 
fortable inertia among her own belong- 
ings. At the end of the week two let- 
ters arrived from Bar Harbor. She 
opened Caroline’s first. 

Dearest Diana: 


I suppose through his brokers, 
don't ou?—and he has lost a 

and if we’re not as poor as 

are a great deal poorer than 
must economize in all sorts of ways. Doesn't 
it sound interesting and romantic? Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Haldaine wants to take the 
house and all the servants for the of the 
Summer—that is, he says his sister ; she 
isn’t comfortable where she is, and she’s 
tired of North East, and he thinks she would 
like to move here at once, It seems a con- 
venient atrangement—I mean, for us. And 
where do you Baca we are goin * be 
never guess. e are ou ‘see 
some mines Fred pride he thinks he 
could get more out of if he looked a little 
after them himself. I don’t understand 
how, for I’m sure he knows nothing about 
mining. But he seems full of energy. He 
never yawns after dinner. We get 

and discuss plans, and I tell 

things J s do to save money yet 
make him comfortable, and all the things 
he is to do to make himself a great man, and 
he listens, as he never used to do, and tells 
me what a goose i am, and the evening goes 
in no time. I am learning to do my own 
hair beautifully—I sha’n't take a ‘maid out 
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West. We are going to “rough it.” . The 
days aren’t long en eh for all I have to do 
and think about. e start at once. I 
don’t know how long we may stay. I’m 
crazy to do ing but my own washing. 
Fred says he ines to let me cook, for bo 
our sakes. He’s really funny about it. I 
think ne must be more like himself in tne days 
Dear Diana, I didn’t take him from you, 
didi? 1 know you are very dear to him, and 
once, from something I overheard—that 
night, you know, when you were talking so 
late on the veranda—lI teared—I don’t know 
what I feared! I love you very much, dear, 
and I hope you'll have everything some day 
to make you happy—and that you'll be as 
busy asI am. It’s delightful! 
Your always affectionate 
CAROLINE. 


Fred’s letter, though by no means so 
descriptive, was very much to the 
point, and written in an exceedingly 
bad hand. 


My pear Diana: 
It works likeacharm! You are the wisest 
in the world, also one of the dearest. 
But how on earth was I to know that when 
most women can’t be happy without lux- 
uries, Caroline couldn’t happy with 
them? You said she wanted a legitimate 
outlet for her activity. She’s got it! I’m 
almost hustled into activity myself to save 
the tag-end of a fortune I never lost, and I’m 
always having to confess to the most damn- 
fool recklessness of conduct, and the most 
earnest desire to give up all my fondly cher- 
ished habits and become a‘‘new man:” My 
destination is the White House, via the West, 
work, success, fame and clean politics! The 
pace is hard, but she’s worth it. When dol 
recover my money? 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDERIC VINTON. 


To which Diana replied: 


Not until I give you permission. I can 
tell by her letters when poverty ceases to be 
necessary. By the way, dear Fred, do you 
temember what we could have said on the 
veranda that night to give an outsider the 
impression of love-making? I was urging 
this course upon you, and you had your fore- 


feet plan ou may remember, like an 
poet pd A ul 


ule. I your complaining of the 
difficulties you’d have to encounter, and my 
saying that “if you loved mé, it would be 
hard ""—for I’m not easy to deceive—but with 
her it would be easy, or something like it. 

overheard a word or two, and was 
troubled. But never mind. It will do no 
harm. Don’t explain, and kindly commit to 
poy ve § we that were 

ce en it’s very important. 
i Western trip will do you a world of 


This 
good. You are much handsomer when you 


you and I 


are thin. This is in the nature of.a compli- 
iment, but you are behaving so well, and act- 
ing your part with such beautiful conscien- 
tiousness, that you deserve all the compli- 
ments in the world from your approving 
cousin. . I am writing to your wife by the 
same mail. You will do well to ask to see 
the letter. 
Yours affectionately, 
Diana LEE. 


“ And here,”’ she added to herself, as 
she put the letter in the envelope, 
“endeth the first lesson.” 


PART II 


A FEw days after this, Diana de- 
parted for Newport, where a piteous 
letter from her friend, Paulina Daven- 
port, had summoned her. 

Paulina was a little doll of a crea- 
ture, with a pretty, frightened-rabbit 
face, a sensitive nose and , near- 
sighted hazel eyes. How she ever 
managed to secure the affections of 
the long-legged, light-hearted Loth- 
ario, whose name she bore, for a 
period protracted enough to admit of 
an ordinary engagement and marriage, 
was a surprise to all who knew them. 
Tom Davenport’s nature was of that 
tender, yet volatile, kind that sighs to 
many, though it loves goodness knows 
how many more, and matrimony had 
not closed the gates of a heart through 
which it pleased him to let the fair 
sex wander in a continuous proces- 
sion. His demure little wife, whose 


‘comfortable fortune helped consid- 


erably to grease the wheels of life for 
both of them, never thought of ob- 
jecting to his various flirtations; but 
when his popularity grew and her 
quietness increased to such an ex- 
tent that he began to be almost in- 
variably asked out without her, she 
moped in silence for a few weeks, and 
then sent for Diana. 

It had occurred to her not-too- 
brilliant perceptions that Tom stayed 
at home oftener and with more 
earnestness when there was another 
woman in the house, particularly if 
she happened to be a young and 
good-looking one. Diana was both 
of these, and yet, according to Paul- 
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ina’s belief, not . Of some 
of her husband's friends she did not 
feel quite so sure. 

It was a hot, foggy afternoon when 
Miss Lee arrived, and the first thing 
she noticed was the dismal condition 
of Paulina’s front hair, which hung 

,in little, damp strings over her fore- 
head, giving her a forlorn appearance 
of which she seemed to be perfectly 
unconscious. She fussed a good deal 
in a gentle, and by no means in- 
capable, way about Diana’s trunks, 
and had so many directions to give 
that they were almost the last to leave 
the dock. 

“Did you notice that lady who 
drove off just ahead of us?” she then 
inquired, eagerly, fumbling with her 
tiny hand for a huge gold lorgnon 
she carried. “In the victoria, with 
golden hair.” 

This remarkable description of a 
vehicle caused Diana so much merri- 
ment that for a moment she failed to 
discover the person indicated. 

“There, there!” cried Paulina, as 


they crossed Thames street; “stop- 
ping at that shop—just getting out. 


It’s Mrs. Lockhart. 

Diana looked. “She’s handsome, 
and rather highly colored, either by 
art or nature,” she said. ‘“ But who 
is she? Is there anything extraor- 
bern about her?” 

“Nothing,” mumbled Mrs. Daven- 
port; “only—only, Tom admires her 
very much, and I wondered if you 
would.” 

“**Tom’s’ taste and mine have never 
agreed but once, and that was when 
he married you,” said Diana, “which 
was the best day’s work he ever did.” 

Mrs. Davenport smiled a little, and 
then sighed, and then, turning her 
large, short-sighted eyes on her com- 
panion, observed, plaintively, that 
one saw very little of one’s husband 
when one lived at a place like New- 
port. 
“I don’t enjoy going out very 
much, you know, and I got into the 
habit of refusing invitations for my- 
self, but I accepted for Tom because 
he does like it, and now people are 


very apt to ask him without me. Of 
course, I don’t mind, but—it’s rather 
dull.” 

“Dull!” cried Diana. “I should 
think it would be! You ought not 
to shut yourself up. You ought to 
be amusing yourself. Why aren't 
you?” , 

“I did go to one ball,” confessed 
Paulina, “but my dress wasn’t right, 
or something. Anyhow, I had a 
ghastly time, and Tom had to take 
me to supper, and I made up my mind 
I'd never go to another. It doesn't 
pay, you know, unless you are a 
great belle. I often wonder how 
these women manage it.” 

““Watch them, and find out.” 

“TI do; but it isn’t only the way 
they look; it’s what they do and say, 
I suppose.” 

“ Ask Tom.” 

Another faint smile illumined Mrs. 
Davenport’s countenance. sb 

“He only says he prefers me to be 
just what I am,” she murmured, with 
mild complacency. 

Diana sniffed. ‘‘That’s about what 
I should have supposed he’d say,’’ she 
declared. “Of course, he prefers you 
to be just what you are, but he'd 
admire you none the less for being 
quite different, I dare say. Suppose 
you treat him to a little variety— 
develop a violent temper, for 4 

“I’m afraid I couldn't do that,” 
said Paulina, primly. 

“I’m afraid you couldn't,” con- 
ceded Diana, laughing. “‘We’ll think 
of something else. Tell me what 
everybody is doing down here.” 

Her hostess, who dearly loved de- 
scribing “functions,” if she’ did not 
enjoy attending them, plunged into 
an accurate account of all the gaieties 
past and to come; what everybody 
wore, and what some le said of 
others; winding up wi a@ very 
scandalous little tale, then in active 
circulation, ab * a pretty young 
married woman, two burglars and a 
parrot, the bird having kept the ma- 
rauders at bay by constantly calling 
for protection upon a gentleman whose 
intimacy at the house had already 
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caused some comment. This delec- 
table narrative lasted till they reached 
the Davenport cottage in Bellevue 
avenue, and Paulina observed a large 
red automobile standing before the 
door. 

“T wonder if that’s Tom,”’ she said. 
“| shouldn’t like him to hear me telling 
that sort of a story to you, Diana.” 

“On account of my youth and inex- 
perience, or yours?”’ 

Paulina giggled. “Well, of course, 
my dear, it doesn’t make so much dif- 
ference about me, as I’m a married 
woman. Still, Tom doesn’t like me to 
listen to that kind of thing, or repeat 
it.” 

“Naturally not,” returned her 
fiend. “One never knows where 
lightning will strike.” 

“And he says that a flighty way of 
talking doesn’t suit my style,” added 
Paulina. 

Miss Lee looked quizzically at the 
limp muslin dress, damp hair and de- 
mure face of the little lady as she got 
out of the carriage. 

“Something must evidently give 
way, in that case,” she remarked, 
“and I’m not sure but what it had bet- 
ter be the style.” 

“You always did say the most out- 
rageous things, even at school, Diana,”’ 
said Mrs. Davenport, taking her arm, 
and affectionately leaning upon it as 
they went up the steps and into the 
house together. “We never knew 
whether you were in fun or not.”’ 

“Mr. Haldaine and another gentle- 
man are in the drawing-room, m’m, 
waiting for Mr. Davenport,” mur- 
~ the butler, meeting them in the 

“Bless the man!” exclaimed Miss 
Lee, stopping short. “I left him at 
Bar Harbor. Why couldn't he stay 
there ?”’ 

“Jenkins in Bar Harbor? You must 
be mistaken. He’s been with us for 
ever so long,” cried Pi'@lina, confused. 
“Oh, I see. You meant Mr. Haldaine. 


” 


“I believe Mr. Davenport 
out to the Golf Club with the gentlemen 
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for dinner, .m’m,” interposed the but- 
ler. 

“Oh, then, if they’ve only stopped to 
go with him, I needn’t rush in and en- 
tertain them,’’ said Mrs. Davenport, 
with an air of relief. “But I’m very 
sorry Tom’s going out just when you've 
arrived, Diana,” she went on, her face 
falling. ‘I didn’t know he was going, 
I do assure you. I think it must have 
been a sudden idea. I hope you don't 
mind—won’t think it’s rude?” 

“Not at all,” replied Diana. “Ev- 
ery man has his own engagements at 
Newport. Let us have one ourselves. 
Can't we telephone to the Reading 
Room, and find two possible men for 


_dinner and a game of bridge after- 


ward?” 

“It’s very late to get anybody,” ob- 
jected the unenthusiastic Paulina. 

“Nonsense! Jack Appleby came 
down in the train with me, and la- 
mented that his host and hostess were 
dining out to-night and leaving him 
alone. He’s with the Nolands. 
What’s their number?” 

“But I don’t know how to play 
bridge very well. I think I’m boing 
to love it, but I’ve only just begun.” 

“You'll improve with practice.” 

“ And, anyhow, that’s only one man, 
and we want another.” 

“T'll get one,” said Diana, ab- 
stractedly, turning over the leaves of 
the telephone book. The telephone 
was in a short cross-section of the hall, 
near the staircase. Paulina stood ir- 
resolutely on the second step watching 
her energetic visitor, and thinking she 
must be much less tired than she 
looked, or far more fond of men’s so- 
ciety than she seemed, to be taking 
such an amount of trouble. Perhaps 
she was crazy about cards. 

Diana found the number, gave the 
message to be sent, and was about to 
follow Mrs. Davenport up-stairs, when 
the door of the drawing-room opened, 
and a man’s voice was heard exclaim- 
ing: ‘I’ve a good mind to go and start 
up the machine. I wonder what’s 
keeping Davenport? Weare late now. 
NotthatI care. It will be confoundedly 
dull, and there are a lot of extra men! 
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I'd chuck the whole thing for ten 
cents!” 

“It’s Mr. Lockhart,” whispered 
Paulina, trying to escape. 

“Ask him to dine with us,”’ com- 
manded Diana, backing out of sight. 

“But—but he’s—going——” 

“He evidently doesn’t want to go. 
Ask him to dinner, please, Paulina.” 

Mrs. Davenport descended, as- 
tounded, but obedient, and Miss Lee 
flew up-stairs. She turned by instinct 
into the room most likely to be a guest 
chamber, was welcomed by the sight of 
her trunks, and heard Tom Davenport 
run down-stairs and join in a confu- 
sion of voices in the hall below as she 
shut her door. 

“Why under the sun did you make 
me ask that man to dinner?’ said 
Paulina, rather sulkily, opening the 
door a few minutes later, and putting 
in her deplorable little head. 

“He enters into my scheme of 
things,” returned Diana, darkly, from 
under a curtain of fair hair. 

“T didn’t know you knew him.” 

“T don’t.” 

“Then I don’t understand you.” 

“Never mind. Is he coming?” 

“Yes, and the other one, too. I 
didn’t mean to have a party to-night, 
Diana. I wanted you all to myself.” 

“Poor Paulina!” said Miss Lee, sepa- 
rating the yellow veil with her fingers 
to allow one soft, malicious eye to 
gleam through. “You didn’t know 
you were entertaining one vowed to 
frivolity. But I sha’n’t be here very 
long, and I must make the most of my 
opportunities.” 

“Oh, of course, dear, if you can’t be 
happy without company, I’m only too 
pleased to ask any one you like,” 
answered Mrs. Davenport, with prim 
politeness and a touch of superiority. 

“Thank you,” murmured the visitor, 
meekly. ‘Stop in here before you go 
down, won’t you? I’ve no means of 
knowing the time.” 

She dressed, however, with remark- 
able rapidity, and was ready long be- 
fore Paulina returned, with her front 
hair so much curled as to make a start- 
ling contrast to the tightly strained 


straightness of the-rest, a large dia- 
mond star tipping over her forehead, a 
bag-like tea-gown of white lace trail- 
ing about her and a pair of funny, 
snub-nosed little bronze slippers ap- 
pearing from under it. She was at- 


tended by a maid who had evidently 
been an heirloom in a family of elderly 
spinsters. 

“Can Matilda do anything for you?” 
“She has quite finished 


she inquired. 
with me.” 

Diana declined, shuddering, and Ma- 
tilda slowly disappeared like a Cheshire 
cat, the last thing visible being a rather 
sour grin, fading into the darkness of 
the hall. 

The instant she was gone, Miss Lee 
seized her hostess by the shoulders 
and seated her, with some emphasis, 
on a chair in front of the dressing- 
table. 

“Look at yourself in the glass,” she 
cried, “‘and then shut your eyes and 
don’t open them till I tell you.” 

Paulina, who was submissive, except 
when her obstinacy was roused, and 
who had, moreover, been accustomed 
to yield to Diana since the time when 
that young lady had taken her under 
protection in the school days already 
referred to, obediently blinked at her 
reflection, and then closed her eyes 
tightly. Every now and then she ut- 
tered a little scream as her hair was 
tweaked out here, or a particularly ex- 
cruciating hair-pin was run in: there, 
and once she almost whi when 
the tongs burned her; but, on the 
whole, she conducted herself with res- 
ignation, if not stoicism, and was re- 
warded by the sight of an astounding 
vision, when at last she was permitted 
to observe the results of her friend’s 
handiwork. 

A halo of wavy hair, tied, with ap- 
parent carelessness, by a blue ribbon, 
the diamond star pinning down the 
folds of the tea-gown in a way that 
absolutely showed her neck below the 
collar-bones—which hitherto she had 
imagined to be the only point proper 
to display en demi-toilette—Diana’s own 
blue sash giving her the semblance of 
the elongated waist now so fashion- 
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able, and—could she-credit her eyes?— 
a decided flush on her cheeks. 

“Only nail-powder,” said Miss Lee, 
laughing. “You seemed to need it, 
the damp air had bleached you so.” 
And she rubbed her reddened polisher 
up and down Paulina’s soft face near 
her ear. “It’s a great improve- 
ment.” . 

“It certainly is,’’ declared the other, 
in an awestruck voice: “ but isn’t it an 
awful thing to do?” 

“There are worse vices,” returned 
Diana, flippantly. ‘“‘Haven’t you a 
pair of blue slippers?” 

“Yes—but they're my best,” Mrs. 
Davenport admitted, grudgingly. She 
had curious, old-fashioned notions of 
saving things for what she called ‘the 
proper occasion”’—which hardly ever 
came. 

“Go and fetch them.” 

“I'm afraid of Matilda.” 

“Then J will, and your stockings, 
too.” 

Paulina, as pleased with her new self 
as a child with a new doll, made the 
change with giggles of mischievous ex- 
citement, and the two ladies rustled 
down-stairs in great good-humor with 
themselves and each other. 

“You look like a saint in Dresden 
china,” said Mrs. Davenport, affection- 
ately, ‘so coquettish in your figure, 
and so demure in your face. I hope 
Mr. Haldaine will fall in love with you 
at once. It would be a good thing, 
you know, Diana, for——”’ 

“Mr. who?” cried Diana, with a 
start, stopping short on the landing. 

“Mr. Hatdaine. He’s coming to 
dinner with Mr. Lockhart. I told you. 
Don't you remember? I said ‘the 
other one, too.’”’ 

“I thought you meant Jack Appleby, 
of course.” 

“No, we couldn't get him. The No- 

ds’ wire was out of order. So I 
asked Mr. Haldaine, and he accepted. 
Apparently he didn’t care about the 
Golf Club dinner-dance, either. I sus- 
pect Florence Dangerfield has gone 
away——”” 

“Is he supposed to be attentive to 
her?” asked Diana, mindful of Mrs. 


Sentinel’s gossip at Bar Harbor. “ Do 
people talk about it?” 

“Attentive! my dear! well, I don’t 
see how you can be a friend of hers 
and not know that. Why, they 
say——"’ 

“TI suppose there’s nothing they 
don’t say! She is so foolish! I’m 
glad she has gone, though I should 
have liked to see her. What were 
you saying to me?” 

“Only that Tom took those men _ 
as far as the Casino to send excuses 
and wait till we were dressed. He 
seemed surprised at their staying.” 

“T am myself. You didn’t tell Mr. 
Haldaine that I was with you, I 
suppose?” 

“Of course. You don’t imagine 
he’d want to dine with me as the only 
lady?” 

“I cannot believe my presence 
would be any inducement. I don’t 
think he likes me.” 

“Why, he said he had not the 
pleasure of knowing you,’ cried 
Paulina, “and that he rather wanted 
to meet you, for men seemed to think 
you were good-looking, and women 
that you were clever, so, as it was 
almost impossible you should be both, 
he had a great curiosity to see which 
sex you had cheated.” 

“He’s improving in epigram since 
he wrote his book,”” murmured Diana. 

“TI thought it was rather imper- 
tinent of him.” 

“In the intent to be witty one 
often trips over the edge of. good 
taste.” 

“That’s like the wise things we 
used to write in our copy-books,” 
said Paulina, beginning to descend 
again. 

“It’s a pity our minds dismiss 
them as soon as our handwriting is 
formed,” replied Diana, sententiously. 
“Well, I should not wonder if we had 
a more amusing evening than Tom 
will.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Paulina, 
mournfully. “‘Mrs. Lockhart is there.” 

“And Mr. Lockhart is here. Fair 
exchange is no robbery.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lockhart!” exclaimed the 
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other, with a little sniff. ‘‘He’s not 
very interesting. I suppose Mr. Hal- 
daine is, but, of course, he’s coming to 
talk to you.” 

Whatever had been Haldaine’s rea- 
son for accepting Mrs. Davenport’s 
invitation, his behavior during din- 
ner would not have led any one to 
suppose that anxiety to meet Miss 
Lee had anything to do with it. After 
a ceremonious introduction, in which, 
if the gentleman were disposed to 
exhibit hypocritical formality, the 
lady seemed more than ready to meet 
him half-way, he turned his atten- 
tion to his hostess, whom, indeed, he 
had never beheld to such astonishing 
advantage. Curled, flushed, pinched 
into. shape, prodded into spirits, he 
could hardly believe that this was 
the forlorn, limp little creature of 
the afternoon. He made one or 
two rather audaciously insinuating 
speeches to her, and she absolutely 
laughed. She was worth cultivating. 
He was, fortunately, unaware that 
Paulina’s attention had been com- 
pletely distracted on both occasions 
by fear that her other guest would, in 
the ardor of illustrating naval maneu- 
vers to Diana, cut her best table- 
cloth with the point of his knife. 
She would have laughed with ab- 
stracted civility at anything. 

Mr. Lockhart was the kind of man 
born to be the husband of a beauty, 
and he had achieved his destiny. He 
was shrewd in business, lavish in ex- 
penditure, patient in admiration, long- 
suffering in temper, and not bad- 
looking to take about with one when 
occasion required it. He had only one 
hobby—an admiration for Lord Nel- 


son—which did not in the least inter- 


fere with his usefulness as a husband, 
and he had been trained to do all the 
things a man taking his holiday at a 
modish watering-place should do— 
ride, drive, bathe, play tennis, golf, 
bridge, etc.—which provided him with 
occupation and kept him from dang- 
ling too much about his wife. He had 
eager manners, a suppressed voice, 
and always dressed beautifully. He 
was. not often. sought for himself 


alone, and was almost touchingly 
gratified at the flattering earnestness 
Mrs. Davenport had displayed in 
securing him for dinnér. § 

“I suppose perhaps she was in a 
hole,” he observed to Diana, “and | 
was glad enough to out of the 
other affair. These big spreads at 
the Golf Club are such a lottery. 
They’re so scared of not getting enough 
men that they ask everything in 
trousers they meet, and then you're 
as apt as not to get pasted with an old 
hen at dinner, if you don’t have to go 
in by yourself!” 

The latter half of the sentence 
seemed to indicate that he was grace- 
fully alluding to his possible partnér 
at the table, and not to the feast 
itself. 

Diana, wondering whether ‘there 
was any limit to the vulgarity mod- 
ern society was prepared to swallow, 
gilded—especially in the Summer— 
asked gently whether he had suf- 
fered no qualms of terror in regard 
to old hens when engaging himself to 
join their party. 

“Now, I say, don’t -be sarcastic, 
Miss Lee!” cried the poor gentleman, 
collapsing at once. “ You'can't think 
how it paralyzes me. Of course, I'd 
never had the — of meeting 
you before, but I-knew by reputation 
how charming you were—only too 
clever for me, you see; and as for 
Mrs. Davenport!—do you know”— 
breaking off suddenly and lowering 
his voice to a confidential whisper— 
“TI never thought she had it in her to 
look so well or be.so lively. - What 
has she done to herself?” 

“Nothing, that I know of,” an- 
swered his companion, coldly, and with 
perfect truth, seeing that any visible 
change in Paulina had not been the 
work of that lady’s own hands. “Isn't 
she always like that? She used to be 
one of the prettiest girls I knew when 
she first grew up, and—I hope I sha’n't 
shock you, Mr. Lockhart—a perfect 
fiend for mischief.” . 

“You don’t say so!”’ cried Mr. Lock- 
hart, in evident bewilderment; and he 
stole furtive, puzzled glances .at‘his-un- 
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conscious hostess from time to time 
during the rest of the dinner. 

But if Paulina’s improved appear- 
ance and manner rised and at- 
tracted the attention of the masculine 
half of the company—who hitherto 
had had occasion to accord her little no- 
tiee—her speedy mastery of the first 
principles of the game of bridge, her 
accurate memory, ardent interest and, 
at times, brilliant play, more than as- 
tonished Diana. There was no need 
for nail-powder when cards could pro- 
duce that enchanting rose-color. The 
pupils of Mrs. Davenport’s vague, 
blinking eyes expanded almost to their 
hazel rims, her loosened hair was 
brushed impatiently away by an eager 
hand which then hovered tremulously 
over the table like a white butterfly 
over a clover-patch. Her whole little, 
deliberate, persistent, mnear-sighted, 
narrow, gentle soul was utterly ab- 
sorbed in the gume. 

Miss Lee, who had a very moderate 
liking for it herself—having indeed only 
suggested it as the first reason that oc- 
curred to her for getting a small party 
together—grew sleepier and sleepier 
as rubber succeeded rubber, and the 
hands of the clock crept on past mid- 
night. They had not sat down to din- 
ner till a quarter to nine, but, allowing 
an hour for that meal—and she was 
quite sure the admirable Jenkins had 
whisked them through it in less time 
than that—they had now been stew- 
ing over these tiresome cards and 
counters for twice sixty long minutes, 
and the other players showed no sign 
of weariness... 

Haldaine observed her suppressed 
yawn with malicious solicitude. 

“You appear fatigued, Miss Lee.” 

“T have had rather a long journey.” 

Paulina, who was dealing, her mind 
firmly concentrated upon the matter 
in hand, heard nothing. Mr. Lock- 
hart, dreamily surveying the square of 
moonlit water visible through the open 
window, and wondering how the stock- 
market would go the next day, might 
have been a thousand miles away. 

“You were staying with the Vintons 
at Bar Harbor a short time ago, were 


you not?” said Haldaine, twisting his 
mustache to hide a smile. 

“About two weeks ago—yes.” 

“T’ve just come down from there. 
You know my sister took their house 
when they left it. It’s a very com- 
fortable house.” 

“I found it so.” ' 

“T wonder if I did not have the room 
you had occupied—a large, pink apart- 
ment, looking west. I certainly 
chanced upon a piece of your property, 
forgotten or abandoned.” 

“Again!” was on the tip of Diana's 
tongue, but, remembering that he had 
chosen to ignore their first meeting, she 
changed it into a careless, “‘ Nothing of 
vital importance, I fancy, since I have 
not missed it;’’ and hid another yawn 
by stooping to pick up a fallen 
card. 

“It isn’t a thing you'd be likely to 
miss,’’ said Haldaine. “You could 
doubtless have a dozen more of the 
same kind, and any number of differ- 
ent varieties—if you cared to be trou- 
bled with them. I should be only too 
proud to contribute myself if I were 
found worthy.” 

“You are making me exceedingly 
anxious id 

“Not about anything a spinster-con- 
science could leave at large,”’ he in- 
terrupted, mocking their previous con- 
versation. ‘“‘Curious,’ you mean, 
don’t you?” 

“Anxious to guess your riddle,” 
completed Diana, calmly. 

“Here’s the answer, as far as my 
part of it goes,”” he said, his wonderful 
bright blue eyes glittering with mis- 
chief; and he held out to her, on the 
palm of his hand, the small photograph 
of a man on horseback surrounded by 
a pack of hounds. 

“It’s almost unrecognizable,” ob- 
served the lady, indifferently turning 
her face rather more from the light than 
was altogether natural to a person en- 
deavoring to discover a likeness. 

“Still, you recognize it, don’t you? 
I do.” 

“ As belonging to me?” 

He laughed, and turned it over. On 
the other side ‘was written in large, 
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bold characters, ‘The y of 
Diana Lee,” and then a — 
“Do you deny both the image and 
the superscription?’’ he asked. 
The corners of her mouth began to 
curve alittle. “It is dated some years 


back, you see,’’ she said. 
: Perhaps that’s why you didn’t miss 


it. 

“Or perhaps it’s no longer mine to 
miss.” 

“It does not seem to be under the 
dominion of any one else.” 

“Must a man be always under the 
dominion of some woman?” 

“That particular man must.” 

“If we are to finish this rubber, we 
really must stop talking and begin to 
play,” cried Paulina, sharply. 

Diana, with a start, dropped the 
na tg into her lap, picked up 

er cards, and began to sort her hand. 

There was a sound of quick steps in 
the hall. 

“Good God!’’ exclaimed Tom Dav- 
enport, at the door, stiff with astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say you 
are keeping it up still! Why, I 
took your wife home half an hour 
ago, Lockhart! She said it was too 
hot for dancing, so we went round the 
Ocean Drive. Paulina, you are cer- 
tainly bewitched. It must be the in- 
fluence of Miss Lee.” 

He came forward and shook hands 
with Diana, apologizing. with great 
earnestness for his unavoidable ab- 
sence on the first night of her arrival. 

“You're interrupting the game, 
Tom,” said his wife, plaintively. 
“‘ And I’ve been doing so well. I don’t 
believe I’ve forgotten a single thing 
Mr. Tellwell taught me. And I’ve 
won about twenty dollars. Do go 
away till we finish this hand. You 
make me nervous.” 

Mr. Davenport had once, in the 
happy, careless days of childhood, been 
bitten to the bone by the meekest 
white mouse in the world—which he 
had inadvertently squeezed too hard. 
He experienced much the same sensa- 
tion now on listening to this astounding 
address from his wife. The animation 
which excitement lent to her usually 


demure features, the really startling 
change in her dress and general ap- 
pearance were extraordinary enough; 
but that she should exhibit indifference, 
even irritation at his return, was some. 
thing quite beyond the bounds of his 
experience, and entirely incomprehen- 
sible. He was rather dull at cards 
himself, having devoted such intelli- 
gence as he possessed to sport and the 
agreeable intricacies of flirtation, and 
therefore heartily despised the latest 
fashionable craze. In games of man- 
ual skill he ranked considerably above 
the average, and the hazard of pure 
chance was pleasing to him; but from 
the effort of mind and memory re- 
quired by such play as his wife was en- 
gaged in, he shrank, appalled. He 
now lighted a cigar, crossed the room, 
and flung himself into a chair on the 
piazza, with an air of such sulkiness as 
delighted Diana. 

Mr. Haldaine’s impertinence had re- 
stored her to thorough wakefulness, 
and it was with artful alacrity that 
she joined her host for a moment when 
the party at last broke up, whispering 
that she had never seen Paulina looking 
better, and that the guardianship of 
such a pretty, petulant, spoiled little 
lady as she had evidently become 
must be a very serious care to him. 

Mr. Davenport stared in amazement. 
This view of the case presented itself 
to him for the first time. Then he 
laughed. 

“Paulina! Why, she won’t go any- 
where. I can’t get her to accept an 
invitation. She is certainly the ‘neat- 
est, sweetest and completest’ pattern 
of all the domestic virtues in miniature, 


in people, socially. : 

“I suppose she takes her pleasure at 
home,” said Diana, innocently. ‘She 
always had a funny, furtive little way 
of amusing herself, even at school. 
We never knew what she was about.” 

Mr. Davenport cast a look of im 
credulity, dashed with vague uneas- 
ness, at her; then he laughed again. 

“She makes that-complaint of me," 
he said, ‘“‘that she doesn’t know what 
I’m about.” » - 
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“Isn't she sly!’’ exclaimed Diana, as 
if forced to reluctant admiration. 

“That's the last thing I should ac- 
cuse her of,’’ said he, angrily. 

“Of course, of course,” returned 
Miss Lee, apparently hastening to re- 
trieve an error. “You can’t suppose 
I was serious.”” And she turned from 
him to bid good night to Haldaine. 

“Thank you very much for taking 
the trouble to return me my photo- 
graph,”’ she said, banishing all expres- 
sion from her face. 

“Don’t mention it. I am amply 
repaid,” he answered, presenting an 
equally blank countenance for inspec- 
tion. 

Mr. Lockhart, who had been settling 
accounts with himself in a corner, 
stuffed a crumpled roll of bills into a 
convenient pocket, made his adieus, 
and a in the wake of the other 
gentleman. 

“T’ve had such a nice evening,” 
cried Paulina, absolutely skipping over 
the ledge of the French window out 
upon the piazza. “I love bridge—I 
feel as if I could sit up all night—and 
it was twenty-five dollars I won, Tom. 
It's the first time I ever played for 
money. It seemed horrid to take it at 
first, but they insisted. I think I'll 
buy some new bath towels with it, or 
have all the copper saucepans re- 
lined. Tom, if you’d stayed away a 
little longer, there’s no telling what I 
might not have done. I was in such 
luck. How much did vou lose, Diana?” 

But Diana was already nodding a 
good night from the door. 


Miss Lee hated early rising—that is 
to say, appearing before eleven o'clock 
—but in her zeal for the embellishment 
of Mrs. Davenport she contracted the 
daily habit of hurrying over her own 
dressing to superintend the last details 
of her friend’s toilette, and encount- 
ered many wry faces from Matilda 
when, a few mornings later, she in- 
sisted upon the changing of a some- 
what crumpled white muslin for a 
Pretty lilac linen; and a faded, fine 
“picture hat” for something smaller, 
smarter and more suitable. They were 


Z 18) 
going to ii barindent at the 


Casino. j 

“ But all the color will fly in the sun,” 
objected Paulina, fingering her skirt, 
disconsolately. 

“Tt couldn’t fly doing better serv- 
ice,” returned Diana. ‘“‘ What did you 


‘buy the dress for—to hang up in your 


wardrobe?” 

Mrs. Davenport sighed, and yielded 
the point. She paused as they passed 
Diana’s door, and looked up at her 
shyly. 

“Do you think I’ve got quite enough 
color this morning to be wearing 
mauve?’’ she inquired, turning a timid 
cheek to the light. 

“Plenty,”’ said Miss Lee, laughing. 
“The sun won’t make your color fly. 
The lily needs no painting. That’s only 
for special occasions.” 

Paulina sighed again, and again 
yielded. Any dressing that did not 
consist in merely putting on your 
clothes for the sake of dignity and de- 
cency, was as much “dressing up” to 
her as a long-tailed gown and a full- 
grown bonnet would be to a child. 
But she had not been entirely blind to 
the effect of Diana’s efforts on the first 
occasion, and as long as they were 
again directed to her adornment she 
felt that nothing should be neglected. 
Still, if nail-powder were superfluous, 
far be it from her to desire it. She 
blushed, and went on at once. 

“TI don’t enjoy tennis very much, do 
you?” she asked, as the carriage turned 
into Bellevue avenue and joined the 
long line of vehicles waiting to deposit 
their gaily-dressed occupants at the 
Casino entrance. ‘People don’t talk 
to one much—at least, they don’t to 
me—and, if I watch the ball very 
closely, it tires my eyes. Tom loves 
it. He went on ahead half an hour 
ago.” 

And, indeed, the tall gray figure of 
Mr. Davenport was presently discov- 
ered by the two ladies, as they crossed 
the round lawn inside the ring of the 
old brown building. He was strolling 
with a lady whose delicate-flowered 
muslin skirts and lace petticoats swept 
and trailed along the grass with a care- 
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less ease that mocked the tight clutch 
of Paulina’s p on her neat lilac 
frock. As they passed him, his glance 
fell with surprised approval upon his 
wife, and as he took off his hat he 
smiled, and called out to Diana: 

“ How did you induce her to come?” 

“I couldn’t keep her at home,” re- 
turned Miss Lee, smiling back; “she 
must have an appointment with some 
one.” 

Mr. Davenport’s appreciation of this 
joke was so hearty as to excite the lan- 
guid curiosity of his beflowered com- 
panion, and she left off her efforts to 
attract the attention of a still more 
gorgeously attired intimate, who was 
leaning against the balcony talking to 
a group of men, and turned round. 

“Oh, it’s Mrs. Davenport,”’ she said, 
screwing up her powdered eyelids un- 
der her white veil. ‘“ You don’t come 
here often, do you? It is stupid, isn’t 
it, except now and then? Haldaine 
tells me you play such a wonderful 
game of bridge. I wish you and Miss 
Lee would come and dine with us to- 
night—just a small party. I won't 
ask Mr. Davenport, because I know he 
hates bridge.’’ She looked up to throw 
a conciliatory smile at that gentleman, 
but he had just been buttonholed by 
a bore, and heard nothing. 

Now, this was the very first time 
that the lady in question—a most im- 
portant person in her own eyes and 
the eyes of her neighbors—had ever 
taken any notice of little Mrs. Daven- 
port, beyond the empty civility of send- 
ing her invitations to large balls once 
or twice a year, whereas Mr. Daven- 
port was in such constant demand for 
small dinners, yachting parties and ex- 
cursions of all sorts that he was almost 
regarded as one of the household. 

Paulina, therefore, flushing a little 
at the negligent informality of the sug- 
gestion, was about to decline, when 
Diana, putting a warning hand on her 
arm, answered for her. 

“I believe we half-promised to go 


on a foolish party to Freebody Park~ 


to-night,” she said. Freebody Park 
was an open-air vaudeville perform- 
ance sometimes patronized by the friv- 


olous. ‘‘ But I see our host in the dis. 
tance, and he has the contrite expres. 
sion of one about to break bad news. 
We may find ourselves free to come to 
you. I will let you know in a few 
minutes, Mrs. Grist.’”” And she passed 
on, drawing Paulina after her. 

“How could you say we had half- 
promised to go to Freebody Park?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Davenport, breathless 
and reproachful. 

“TI should have said half of us have 
promised. 7 am going on a party of 
Jack Appleby’s. We arranged it in 
the train coming down, and you are 
going to Mrs. Grist’s.” 

“I would not go for the world, 
Diana. She has never asked me to 
dinner before, and I do not intend to 
accept any such sudden, off-hand in- 
vitation. You may know her well 
enough, but I am not sufficiently 
intimate with her to be approached in 
that informal way. I consider it very 
insolent.” 3 

“So it is,” agreed Diana. “Only, 
she doesn’t mean it. She knows me 
quite well enough to ask me like that, 
and she took the opportunity to-day, 
not because she wanted me, but be- 
cause she wanted you-——” 

“To play bridge!” 

“Well, why not? You don’t sup- 
pose people ask one another to dinner 
nowadays because their grandmothers 
were friends, or because they’re over- 
flowing with love and good-fellowship 
toward every inhabitant of the place 
they live in? They ask you because 
they find you suitable or agreeable, 
or both. You and Mrs. Grist happen 
to be crazy about the same game, at 
present. There’s a bond between you. 
She hears of it, and asks you to come 
and play with her. She might have 
done it more ceremoniously, but she 
certainly did not mean it as an insult.” 

“She never took the trouble to ask 
me before,” said Paulina, obstinately, 
“and she asks Tom all the time.” 

“She particularly didn’t ask Tom 
this time, and you know you have 
been doing your best to convince 
people that you did not like going 
out.” 
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“T don’t.”’ 

“I .promise you that you will 
enjoy yourself this evening.” 

“I don’t see why you. want me to 


_go,” moaned Paulina, giving way. 


Diana made no reply, but managed 
that a, polite message should be con- 
veyed to Mrs. Grist, and followed her 
friend into the enclosure, through the 
throng of people walking or standing 
about, and up among a sea of faces, 
half of them nodding and smiling 
pleasantly in greeting, to their places 
in the very last row of the grand-stand. 
Mr. Lockhart, whose seat happened to 
be next theirs, welcomed them warmly, 
and informed them that the cham- 
pions were just returning to the court 
after a short rest. 

“Oh, then that’s why we found 
Tom outside,’’ observed Paulina, com- 
placently. “I thought it was queer 
that he should be willing to miss a 
stroke of the championship game.” 

“There he comes with my wife,” 
said Mr. Lockhart, cheerfully. ‘He 
told me not to wait for her because he 
had to. They’ve got some scheme on 
for to-night.” 

“T’m rather glad, after all, that you 
made me accept Mrs. Grist’s invita- 
tion, Diana,” declared Mrs. Daven- 
port, with a little flash of anger, “for 
since you and Tom both had engage- 
ments I should have been left quite 
alone.” 

She turned to Mr. Lockhart and 
began to talk, or, as she would have 
said, “converse,” with a nervous 
volubility quite at variance with her 
usual prim manner; and he, amused 
by the dignity of her words and 
the simplicity of her ideas—through 
which ran an occasional gleam of 
unexpected humor—responded will- 
ingly enough. It was not often that 
the -husband of the beautiful Mrs. 
Lockhart was addressed or listened 
to with such flattering attention. 
He had soon confided his admira- 
tion for Nelson, and she had con- 
fessed to a timid partiality for Oliver 
Cromwell, who, she said, always 
seemed to her such a sensible, down- 
tight sort of man, so different from 


the licentious cavaliers of Charles’s 
court. 

She made this comment with such 
perfect. artlessness and earnestness 
that her companion, perceiving her to 
be quite unconscious of anything re- 
markable in her mode of expression, 
nearly tumbled backward off his seat 
with suppressed amusement. 

“You're dead right, Mrs. Daven- 
port,” he managed at last to reply, 
“but I’m afraid you wouldn’t find 
many women to agree with you. 
They like the cavalier style.” 

“I suppose they were nice as 
lovers,” said Paulina, reflectively, 
“but they couldn’t have made good 
husbands or fathers of families.” 

“And you think Cromwell would?’’ 
murmured Mr. Lockhart, in an ec- 
stasy. He had never met any one 
quite like Mrs. Davenport. 

“I’m sure he’d have been depend- 
able,” answered the little lady, with 
an involuntary sigh, as she glanced 
sidewise toward a distant corner 
where her husband made one—ap- 
parently the favored one—of a little 
court surrounding the azure* draperies 
and drooping feather of the snow- 
white, rose-red and ebony-tressed 
Mrs. Lockhart. The attention of Mr. 
Davenport seemed, for the moment, 
somewhat distracted from his be- 
loved tennis. 

“T think,” said Paulina, “that I'll 
go home. The sun is giving me a 
headache. Do you mind, Diana?” 

Diana detached her attention from 
the murmured words of the gentle- 
man on her other side. 

“Not at all,’ she answered; “ but 
will the carriage be there?” 

“Let me take you home in my 
machine,” begged Mr. Lockhart. 

Paulina gratefully accepted, and, 
much to the indignation of the in- 
terested spectators, the two made 
their plunging, bounding way from 
seat to seat until they reached the 
ground and were lost in the crowd. 

Miss Lee remained until the match 
was over and America, victorious, had 
shaken hands with England across the 
net. As she and her escort joined the 
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“Sreerting stream—gay as a ripplin 
river of flowers—Tom Devcdgiet amen 
tered up, handsome and happy. 

“Something like tennis, that, wasn’t 
it?” he said. ‘“Isn’t Lockhart with 
you? LthoughtIsawhim. His wife 
wants him.” 

“That is too bad,” said Diana, 
gravely, “‘ because he has just gone off 
with yours.” 

“Off with mine! With Paulina! I 
thought she was behind you. Where 
did they go?” 

“Oh, somewhere in his automobile,”’ 
answered Miss Lee, carelessly, over 
her shoulder. ‘I told you she had an 
appointment. Are you coming home 
in your own carriage? If so, I need 
not trouble Mr. Appleby to put me 
into it. He’s already half an hour late 
for luncheon.” 

Mr. Davenport came with unusual 
submissiveness, and Miss Lee talked to 
him all the way to the house about the 
curious influence of one character upon 
‘another, and the gradual, though 
marked, increase of frivolity she had 

- Observed in Paulina since her mar- 


“It would have been impossible for 
you, dear Mr. Davenport—dear Tom, 
then—to have selected any one who 
did not have unusual charm; but, upon 
my word, I’m afraid that, by precept 
and example, you have taught Paulina 
to use hers too recklessly. You will 
forgive my speaking so openly, in view 
of our being such old friends—indeed, 
there was a time, you remember— 
when perhaps friendship was a mis- 
leading name for the feeling I—we— 
entertained—for—”’ She faltered. 

Tom, in the hurry of the moment, 
found it impossible to run through a 
list of all the ladies who had “enter- 
tained feelings’ for him, reciprocated 
or not. He did not happen to remem- 
ber that Miss Lee was among the num- 
ber—as, indeed, in reality she would 
have scorned to be—but neither could 
he remember that she was not; so he 
sighed, and looked at her with a sort of 
safeguarded tenderness. 

“You have taught Paulina many 
things,’”” went on Diana, greatly en- 


joying herself. “She is growing ex- 
ceedingly sophisticated and worldly. 
You do not notice the change, of course, 
because you are so much with her.” 

“She complains that I am not with 
her enough,’’ exclaimed Mr. Daven- 
port, glad to find his feet on firm 
ground again. 

“Not to me,” gravely shaking her 
head. “She seems only too well satis- 
fied with her liberty. Now, I ask my- 
self, what does she do with it? Oh, 
Tom, seeing the roguish joy you take 
in such things, cam she have become 
flirtatious? It is very catching.” 

“T should like to know with whom? 
I’ve seen no signs of it.” 

“Well, that relieves my mind,” 
said Diana. ‘She used to be a per- 
fect pitfall to the clergy. She had a 
nice little fortune, you know, and 
looked so good and said such surpris- 
ing things. They never could resist her. 
And she had the same effect upon 
doctors.”’ 

“It seems to me I have found the 
parson at afternoon tea once or twice,”’ 
muttered -Tom, half-vexed,; _ half- 
amused. “And she certainly sends for 
Steel whenever anybody has a finger- 
ache. Good-looking fellow, Steel.’’ 

Diana sighed. ‘ Well, I’m glad you 
find no fault,” she said. 

“Tt’s rather the other way round.” 

“Indeed, no! You are quite mis- 
taken. She's perfectly contented with 
you and her life and everything. I've 
sometimes thought she might be a 
little—well—jealous, you know; but 
she always says, ‘No, when people live 
as much in the world as we do, each 
must go his own way and not torment 
the other.’” 

“Good little soul!’’ cried her husband, 
enthusiastic, but slightly chagrined. 
‘She hardly lives enough in the world 
to know what it is like. She has no 
self-confidence; I must insist upon her 
going about more.” 

As they stopped at the door, the 
butler came out to meet them. 

“If you please, sir,”” he said, “ Mrs. 
Davenport has -just telephoned that 
Mr. Lockhart’s automobile ran away 
with him, and he could not stop it till 
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‘he got nearly to the Fishing Station. 
They are remaining there for luncheon 
with some gentleman whose name I did 
notcatch. Mrs. Davenport hoped that 
Miss Lee would order the carriage and 
meet her at- the polo ground at four 
o'clock.” 

“T’ll go and fetch her myself, directly 
after luncheon,” exclaimed Tom, an- 
grily, to Diana. “The automobile at 
two-thirty, Jenkins! She can go back 
to polo later, of course, if she pleases. 
I never before knew her to fly off in this 
haphazard way, Miss Lee, I assure you.”’ 

“I suppose you are generally off 
in your own haphazard way first,” 
said Diana, who was secretly quite as 
surprised as he, and Mr. Davenport 
looked thoughtful while he hastily ate 
the excellent food Paulina’s care had 
provided. 

The instant he left the house, Diana 
hurried to the telephone. Anybody 
listening—though it is to be hoped that 
nobody relieved the tedium of dish- 
washing in the pantry by listening— 
might have heard this one-sided con- 
versation : 

“ Paulina, is that you? Mr. Daven- 
port seems to be anxious about your 
safe return, and he has just gone him- 
self to fetch you. Sweet of him! Oh, 
yes, very. But I was going to say, if 
Mr. Lockhart’s machine is under con- 
trol now, why don’t you start at once 
and meet him half-way? What? 
Meet him half-way, 1 said. To relieve 
his anxiety and save him the trip. 
He’ll be quite satisfied if he sees you. 
Mind you look brave—as if you were 
enjoying yourself. What? Enjoying 
yourself. Frightened? Well, I should 
have been, too, but since it’s all right 
now, I would let Mr. Lockhart bring 
me home. He'll be so mortified if you 
don’t. What? No, we needn't go 
to polo. You've had enough excite- 
ment. That’s a good girl! I’m a 
busybody, I know, but, I trust, not a 
thankless one. Good-bye.” 

Miss Lee hung up the receiver, and 
went to her room with the air of one 
who hopes to have brought a skilful bit 
of diplomacy to a satisfactory conclu- 
s10n. 3 


The return of’ Paulina later,-some- _ 
what dusty and disheveled, in Mr. Lock- 
hart’s automobile, confirmed this, She 
came at once, like a child, to Diana’s 
room to recount her adventures. How 
alarmed she had been at first, how well 
Mr. Lockhart had managed, how lucky 
it was that the road was clear! She 
seemed to have rather enjoyed her en- 
forced meal at the funny little Fishing 
Station on the rocks, where an old 
friend of her father’s happened to be 
staying, and to have accepted with 
docility a suggestion that she should 
stop where she was till the time came 
to go and join her guest and the rest of 
the gay world at the polo field near by. 

“But, of course, when you tele- * 
phoned that Tom was anxious, I 
thought as long as the machine was 
all right again—something had got 
jammed, you know, and the brake 
wouldn’t work—I’d better come. I 
must say, Tom looked awfully cross 
when we passed him.” 

“People often do when they are 
anxious.” 

“TI wanted to stop and get in with 
him, but I was afraid, as you said, it 
might hurt Mr. Lockhart’s feelings.”’ 

“Tt certainly would have.” 

“Still, I'd rather hurt his feelings 
than Tom’s.” 

“Tom’s feelings are not so easily 
hurt. He says he would like you to 
go about and amuse yourself with 
more self-confidence. Besides, if he'd 
been with some lady, you wouldn't 
have expected him to leave her and 
get in with you!” 

“T shouldn’t have expected it, but 
I should have wanted it,” said the 
truthful Paulina; ‘especially if he’d 
been with Mrs. Lockhart.” 

Diana laughed. “Perhaps he knows 
now just how you feel.” 

Mrs. Davenport stared. ‘“‘ You can’t 
mean that Tom would ever be jealous 
of me, and—oh, if I thought that, I'd 
never speak to Mr. Lockhart again!” 

Alarmed lest she should have de- 
feated her own object, Miss Lee hastily 
disclaimed any such idea, adding, how- 
ever, that she did- not believe a little 
jealousy: was bad-for husbands. 
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_ “It’s not so much that I should mind 

Tom's being jealous,’ said Paulina, 
with the sudden and candid adapta- 
bility that she had shown before about 
the rouge, ‘though I knew he never 
could be jealous of me; but if he were, 
I should like it to be about some one 
more attractive than Mr. Lockhart— 
not but what he is. very kind,” she 
added, as an afterthought, and went 
creeping off, in her little dormouse way, 
to lie down in her room. 

She was used to spending a good 
deal of time up-stairs, arrayed in a 

rim, old-fashioned dressing-gown of 
indeterminate pattern, with her hair 
rolled up over various curling-pins 
and tied with narrow ribbons until she 
looked like a white Topsy. 

Nothing but Diana’s horror-struck 
remonstrance that it was not “decent 
to allow any one—most particularly 
one’s husband—the shock of seeing 
anything so unbecoming,”’ had broken 
her of her habit of wandering about 
the halls in this costume. The in- 
decency of ugliness was something new 
to Paulina, but she began to take the 
lesson to heart, and was fortunately 
attired in a new lace-ruffled sacque, 
with her hair inoffensively falling about 
her shoulders, when she heard Tom’s 
automobile puffing on the driveway 
under her window. She parted 
the curtains, and peered out. He 
was all alone. She thrust out her 
head. 

“You see I am safely home, Tom. 
You didn’t particularly want me to 
come back with you, did you?” 

“What the—what do you suppose I 
went out there for?’’ asked Mr. Daven- 
port, whose temper was distinctly 
upset. ‘However, it’s no matter, as 
long as you are allright. By the way, 
I want to ask some people to dinner 
to-night—is it convenient?”’ 

“I thought you were going out?”’ 

“Not for dinner. There’s some sort 
of fandango at the Lockharts’ later. 
A surprise party in masquerade. Their 
house is all upset. That’s why I want 
them to dine here.” 

Paulina stiffened. “Of course you 
can have whom you please,” she said. 


% 
“I will give the orders. I am dining’ 


out myself.” 


“What!” cried Tom, almost in a shout 
of surprise, thinking, for a minute, that 
this was a declaration of war. 

“T promised Mrs. Grist that I would 
dine with her and play bridge,” ex 
“TI thought 


plained his wife, meekly. 
you knew.” 

Which was of itself astonishing 
enough to give Mr. Davenport food for 
reflection as he puffed away. 

On this occasion, Paulina was as 
anxious about. her appearance as 
Diana could possibly desire, and 
prinked and peered at herself like 
some vain little bird. She had all her 
ornaments out for inspection, and was 
exceedingly fussy about the set of her 
gown. She had yielded to Miss Lee's 
suggestion of a hair-dresser—to show 
Matilda a fashion somewhat newer 
than that obtaining in the days of 
Mrs. Noah—and her charming head, 
crowned with puffs and curls and de- 
licious little unexpected shining loops 
of hair, amply repaid Monsieur Jean— 
as he said several times—for the 
trouble he had taken with it. . She 
accepted her best opera-cloak from 
her friend’s hands without one refer: 
ence to the fact that. it was a cloudy 
night, portentous of rain, and skipped 
into the carriage quite elated, except 
for the fact that Tom had not seen her 
in all her glory. 

Diana, during the progress of the 
entertainment at Freebody Park— 
Mr. Appleby’s party had four boxes 
and were, with the exception of him- 
self and Miss Lee, so noisy as to draw 
the attention of the audience almost 
entirely from the paid performers— 
found time to wonder more than once 
how the little creature was enjoying 
herself. 

Almost everybody was going on to 
the Lockhart surprise party, and Tom 
Davenport expressed himself as dis- 
gusted with his guest’s lack of spirit 
when, after her companions had 
dropped her at home, she declared 
prea she could not face the exertion of 


and starting out in 
om suit of ered dina dissipation. 
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He had had a very gay and pleasant 
dinner, and was in excellent humor 
with himself and all the world. She, 
on the contrary, seemied tired and 
depressed. 

“Paulina has infected you with the 
stay-at-home microbe,” he declared. 
“She wouldn’t go if she died for it.” 

“When did she get back?” inquired 
Diana. 

“T thought I heard her come in half 
an hour ago, but as my people were 
still here, and she did not have the 
complaisance to stop in the drawing- 
room, as she should have done, I can’t 
be sure.” 

_ But search revealed the fact that 

Mrs. Davenport had not yet returned, 
and, anathematizing the folly of 
bridge-whist players in general, her 
husband departed, rather sulkily. 

Diana undressed slowly, and went to 
bed, but it seemed to her that she had 
been asleep only a few minutes when 
the light of a lamp, insufficiently 
shaded by a small hand, and the 
rustling of skirts startled her into 
consciousness again. Paulina was just 
turning to creep out of the room. 

“Oh, I’m sorry I woke you,” she 
cried, “but I couldn’t help coming in. 
I’ve had such a splendid time. I had 
two nice men to talk to at dinner, and 
then we played bridge, and I did so 
well! It seemed as if I couldn’t help 
winning. I never took my mind off 
the game for a moment. I remem- 
bered every card. And I’m going to 
dine there again next Monday. Oh, 
and I’m going to dine with Mrs. 
Minching on Wednesday, and Mr. 
Loiterer—that funny old man who 
carries his head on one side like a 
parrot, you know, and says things 
everybody laughs at—asked me for 
Thursday. They’re all bridge parties, 
so Tom wouldn’t care to go, even if he 
were invited. And, do you know, 
Diana, I think I am always going to 
wear my best gowns, for when I’ve 
once made up my mind to do it I find 
it does give me more confidence— 
among the women, you know. You 
said Tom liked me to have confidence. 
Oh, and Diana, I’m awfully sorry to 


keep you awake,’ but there’s some- 
thing more. Where do you think I 
went after I left Mrs. Grist’s?” 

“Not to Mrs. Lockhart’s surprise 
party?” 

Paulina nodded. 

“Yes, they were all going. I knew 
I must be invited, out of decency, and 
if she could dine at my house without 
seeing me, I thought I could go to hers 
without seeing her, and I felt that I 
never could go to sleep if I did come 
home, and—and—I thought I looked 
quite nice, and I wanted Tom to see 
me, and I—well, I did want to see how 
he—how he behaved, you know, and 
to watch how other women managed 
to make themselves attractive, so I 
got a mask 

“But you had no domino?” 

“Why, no one had ever seen that 
long lace opera-cloak—you must ad- 
mit, Diana, that it is sometimes wise 
to keep things nice for an occasion]— 
and I put the great, hanging hood 
over my head, and except just for the 
women at the dinner, nobody knew 
me. It was so exciting!” 

“Whom did you talk to?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know half the time. 
That was the amusing part. All the 
men were dressed like monks, and 
had pieces of cloth with eyelet holes 
over their faces. But I didn’t talk 
much at all, I was so busy listening.” 

“Well, what did you hear?” 

“A great many funny things I didn’t 
understand, but there’s one thing I’ve 
learned,”’ and she nodded a rather 
touzled head with great wisdom. 
“You mustn’t be afraid to talk about 
yourself, if you want to be seductive.” 
Paulina’s choice of words was as inno- 
cent as it was bold. “I was standing 
all by myself on the lawn near the con- 
servatory window, and I heard Mrs. 
Lockhart’s and Tom’s voices behind 
me—they weren’t trying to disguise 
them at all—so I just slipped in, not to 
embarrass them, but I couldn’t get 
any farther because there was another 
couple in the conservatory, and I was 
even more afraid of embarrassing 
them, they. were so—absorbed. So 
there I was stuck, you see, and I 
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couldn't help hearing the sort of things 
Mrs. Lockhart was. saying to Tom 
just outside.”’ 

“That was what the novelists would 
call an ‘interesting situation,’’’ said 
Diana, wondering what was coming 
next. 

“It may have been a situation,” re- 
turned Paulina, “but I didn’t think it 
was very interesting. However, Tom 
seemed interested, so I thought I'd do 
the same thing, and as soon as I could 
move I found a little lonely man in a 
corner, and I practised first on him— 
word for word—everything Mrs. Lock- 
hart said to Tom. He seemed excited, 
but I thought afterward that might be 
because he was getting-tired of sitting 
so long by himself.” 

Diana laughed, and Paulina smiled 
for sympathy; she herself saw nothing 
humorous in her candid narrative. 

“‘ By-and-bye,”’ she continued, “Tom 
was free. I knew him by a red rose 
she had pinned on his monk's gown, so I 
left the little man and joined him. I 
thought, at first, he’d know me, but he 


didn't seem to—I suppose he never ex- 
pected I'd be there—and I'd put my 
biggest ring in my mouth to make my 


voice queer. I nearly swallowed it 
once or twice—wouldn’t that have been 
awful? So then I got him to take me 
outside, and we sat under a big tree, 
and the moonlight was beautiful, and 
I told him all the very same things 
she’d told him—only in a little differ- 
ent way.” 

“What sort of things, Paulina?” 

“Why, ‘how hard it was for a 
woman to seem gay when the person 
for whom she cared most was, by the 
exigencies of society, kept from her’— 
quite as if Mr. Lockhart neglected her, 
which I’m sure he doesn’t, more than 
he’s encouraged to do—and how it was 
‘scarcely to be wondered at if she did 
her best to drown the ache of her 
heart in a whirl of excitement ’—and 
something about the ‘impossibility of 
sitting at home and letting her thoughts 
dwell on what might have been,’ and 
the ‘danger of marrying in haste,’ and 
the ‘temptations that surrounded a 
woman whose husband does. not take 


the trouble to understand her’—] 
didn’t repeat it quite word for word to 
Tom, as I did to the little man, be- 
cause I was afraid he'd recognize it, 
but I used all the ideas, and he was 
quite touched, and said I was an an- 
gel and my husband didn’t deserve me. 
He kissed my hand, too. Do you sup- 
pose he kisses her hand often, Diana?’ 

“I do not,” said Miss Lee, with per- 
fect truth. 

“T’m glad of that,” said Paulina. 
“Well, that’s about all, except that he 
was awfull : attentive to me after that, 
and I had the greatest difficulty to 
get home without his seeing me. He 
must never find out who it was! It’s 
funny what attracts men, isn’t it?’ 

“Very,” answered Diana. 

Paulina kissed her, and went smiling 
and yawning to bed, for daylight was 
already showing through the slats of 
the shutters. 


“T want to tell you something,” said 
Tom, joining Miss Lee on the piazza 
the next morning—Mrs. Davenport 
was for once sleeping the late sleep of 
light-hearted dissipation. ‘‘That lit- 
tle lady of mine is the most sweet-tem- 
pered, gentle, confiding, long-suffering 
angel that the Lord ever made. Do 
you know, she went to that wild party 
last night, I believe, for no other pur- 
pose than to let me know in the most 
touching way how my infernal foolish- 
ness wounded her at times. You said 
she was perfectly contented and satis- 
fied. Well, she isn’t. How could she 
be? I’m a damned ungrateful brute 
to give her a moment’s uneasiness. 
We're none of us worth the caring of a 
good woman,” sighed Mr. Davenport, 
comfortably dismissing his particular 
fault with the whole school of Adam’s 
errors. “I hadn’t an idea she was 
there, you know, until quite late in the 
evening, when Mrs. Grist pointed her 
out to me. She was sitting by a little 
man in a corner, but she jumped up and 
joined me at once, and she took me 
outside, and then and there she told me 
just how she felt about things. It was 
the prettiest thing you. ever heard. 
She pretended to think I couldn't 
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know her, and she gave it to me, I can 
tell you. She even hinted at being 
driven to show a little spirit on her own 
account. She was charming.” 

Tom leaned back in his chair in grati- 
fied, flattered, pleasantly conscience- 
stricken reflection. 

“T don’t see how she knew me so 
quickly,” he observed, after a pause, 
smiling complacently. 

“She didn’t,” replied Diana, lying 
with intrepid calmness. “She never 
knew you at all.” 


“The evolution of Mrs. Tom Daven- 
port is the talk of all Newport,” wrote 
some one to Miss Lee, after her return 
home. “She dresses beautifully, she 
goes everywhere, and Tom trots after 
her like a big dog. He’s a changed 
man. He hasn't eyes or ears for any 
one but his wife, and is even learning to 
play bridge—very badly—that he may 
be included in all the parties she is 
asked to. He has evidently suddenly 
fallen in love with her, and is as har- 
assed and happy as any man could de- 
sire to be. I wonder what has worked 
the miracle! Mrs. Lockhart is furi- 
ous.” 


PART III 


THIS missive, which caused her both 
amusement and satisfaction, was re- 
ceived by Diana one morning when she, 
in common with almost every other 
woman in Tuxedo, was about to start 


for town. It would seem as if Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday brought to the 
notice of careful housewives and moth- 
ers every deficiency in domestic com- 
fort or convenience; while the merely 
frivolous are seized with an ardent de- 
sire for activity, either in the matter 
of “‘clothes”’ or amusements, which the 
arrival of Monday sends them dancing 
off to gratify. 

Mrs. Worthington, the proud pos- 
sessor of three sets of twins, was going 
to look for a young governess who 
should combine all the advantages of 
a. tutor and a trained nurse; Mrs. Gay- 
lord, the owner of the very largest 
house in the vicinity, was going to 


choose a string of pearls for herself and 
order a marble bath-tub for what she 
ceremoniously called her “best guest 
chamber;’’ and Miss Lee, with the ex- 
cuse of trying to find a suitable wed- 
ding present for a rich friend about to 
marry an unsuccessful artist, was on 
her way to content her cockney soul 
in the noise and bustle of the streets. 
Why all these ladies, and many more, 
should have found themselves quite by 
accident ‘“‘just in the neighborhood” 
of Sherry’s between one and half-past, 
and, “rushed” as they declared them- 
selves to be, have spent the better part 
of an hour and a half at luncheon, is 
one of the mysteries which attend a 
feminine day in town. 

Diana had seated herself at a table 
in a corner, and was surveying the 
crowded room with pleased interest as 
she slowly drew off her gloves; when 
she was suddenly enveloped in a cloud 
of perfume, surrounded by a rustling 
of silk and encircled by a soft arm, 
while an enthusiastic voice exclaimed: 

“Diana, my dear! You're just the 
person I wanted to see. May, I lunch- 
eon with you? I like the verb ‘to 
luncheon.’ Say you're glad to see me. 
Do you know you haven’t seen me for 
three months? ‘Father, the black 
abysses of my heart I will lay bare 
before you. I confess the blow was 
mine—I stabbed him.’ I don’t know 
whether I’ll confess to you or not, Di- 
ana. But I believe I will, for you al- 
ways give me such good advice. Dar- 
ling, I think I’m in love.” 

Uttering this tender sentiment with- 
out taking the trouble to lower her 
voice in the least, Mrs. Dangerfield 
sank into a chair opposite her friend, 
and observed with amiable surprise 
that everybody was staring at her. 

“I don’t wonder,’”’ answered Miss 
Lee, half-laughing and half-provoked. 
“You aren’t exactly inconspicuous, 
you know, and when you talk like that, 
at the top of your lungs 4 

“Oh, do you think any one heard 
me? Say youdon’t, Diana. Not that 
it makes much difference. I don’t 
know any of the people near us.” 

“ But they may know you.” 
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“Oh, never mind. I wish I were an 
actress,’ responded Mrs. Dangerfield, 
with papesent irrelevance, swinging the 

ond heart at the end of her 
long, jewel-strung chain to and fro 
over the table. 

“Why? That even more people 
might know you?”’ 

“My dear, I'd love it. And I am 
sure I’d do it well. All the people I've 
studied with say so. I’ve got rathera 

figure for it, too, don’t you think? 
And then, the life is so interesting, and 
one is so free——”’ 

“You are not much trammeled,” 
put in Diana, helping herself to maca- 
roni. ‘What are you going to eat?’ 

“Nothing but red meat, and perhaps 
a little salad—I’m trying to keep thin, 
you know. He says I’m perfect as I 
am now, and I don’t want to change. 
I never used to care what people 
thought, as long as I was satisfied with 
myself, did I, Diana? But, you see, I 
was getting a double chin, and he 
wouldn't have liked it.”’ 

Mrs. Sentinel’s story about banting 
and the emerald collar flashed into 
Diana’s remembrance at once. 

“I suppose I need not ask who ‘he’ 
is,” she said, coldly. 

“No, darling, 1 don’t suppose you 
need,” returned Mrs. Dangerfield, joy- 
ously. ‘‘He makes no secret of the 
fact that he admires me. He says he 
never cared—but I mean really cared, 
Diana—for any two women, but I 

“His mother and you.” 

“How did you know?” 

“Tt’s as old as Adam.” 

“TI never heard that Adam had a 
mother.” 

“Well, he would certainly have said 
it if he had.” 

“You shatter all my illusions,” 
sighed Mrs. Dangerfield, tranquilly, 
tweaking out the ends of the volumi- 
nous tulle bow under her round, white 
chin, and patting the lace frills that 
quivered over the fine curve of her 
bust. “‘How do you like my frock? 
Do say you admire it. Cutpurse made 
it for me after my own idea. I haven’t 

id her for two years. Isn't it awful? 

ut, Diana dear, don’t tell me that 


Haldaine doesn’t adore me, because 
I know he does. You don’t suppose 
he says that kind of thing to every 
one?” 

“‘T am sure he has said it fifty times.” 

“Well, he must mean it one of those 
times, and I don’t see why this 
shouldn’t be the time. Oh, my dear, 


if you know how delightfully he made 
love 

“ Florence!” 

“Don’t look so shocked, darling. | 
keep him in order, I can tell you. He 
Do you think I’m 


says I’m an icicle. 
an icicle?” 

“An iceberg, if you are ice at all,” 
returned Diana, smiling in spite of her- 
self, ‘“‘a large, overpowering, glitter- 
ing mass of danger to the unwary— 
which, by the way, I don’t think Mr. 
Haldaine is.” 

Mrs. Dangerfield pouted her red lips, 
and frankly stared at herself in the two 
long strips of looking-glass which filled 
the corner space between the windows 
where they sat. She was tall, hand- 
some and pleasing, in spite of having 
too splendid a figure for so young a 
woman, too much hair for her head, 
too much face for her features, too 
much manner for most occasions, and 
too much laziness, carelessness and 
mischief in her composition for even 
Diana to be sure of always coping with 
successfully. 

“Then you don’t think he’s in any 
danger?” she said, plaintively, after 
she had sufficiently observed herself, 
straightened a patch meant to em- 
phasize a dimple, and pulled her hat a 
thought more over her face. “I don’t 
like that idea at all, Diana.” 

“In no more danger than you are.’ 

“But I tell you I’m in love, T ieally 
am.’ 

“Of course you are—as you always 
have been—with yourself.” 

“No, no, darling—with him.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” 

“Tam seriously considering a di- 
vorce from Richard.” 

“So I heard; because he had a face 
like a sheep.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Dangerfield, 
indignantly, opening her long, am’ 
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colored eyes to their fullest extent, 
“what an outrage!” 

“T am so glad you are angry. But 
you know how people talk.” 

“ And I never meant any one to sus- 
pect it till it was all over,” cried the 
justly aggrieved lady. “It’s so stupid 
to have a thing like that happen after 
everybody has been expecting it. Be- 
sides, Richard hasn't a face like a 
sheep! I never should have married 
himif he had. Now, Diana, I ask you, 
do I look like a woman who would 
marry a sheep-faced man?” 

“You look like a woman who ought to 
have married a man who could beat 
her,” answered Miss Lee, exasperated, 
but amused. 

“I dare say it would be quite as 
thinning as massage,” remarked Mrs. 
Dangerfield, reflectively, ‘“‘and not so 
expensive. My dear, you’ve no idea 
how much of my money goes into the 
pocket of that Mary Bates—she rubs 
all the opera singers, you know—but 
she does tell me the most delightful 
stories. I'll give you an imitation of 
the way she talks——”’ 

“Not here, Florence,” interrupted 
Diana; for Mrs. Dangerfield’s imita- 
tions, while admirably true to nature, 
were apt to collect the attention of a 
wondering, if delighted, crowd. “Much 
as | appreciate your powers as an ac- 
tress, I really cannot enjoy them in 
public.” 

But Mrs. Dangerfield had already 
begun in a high, nasal key, a mono- 
logue, the diverting character of which 
almost excused the boldness of the 
performance. Fortunately, the tables 
near them were now empty. 

“What were we talking of before, 
my dear?” she said, when she had 
finished. “I know I had something I 
wanted to say to you. Oh, I remember. 
About divorce. Richard and I are 
really ectly indifferent to each 
other. He cares only about horses, and 
I care only about—well, never mind. 
Why should we stay together?” 
_“Why shouldn’t you—particularly 
if it’s no worse than that?” 

“Because I’m in love with Morton 
Haldaine.”’ 


Jan. 1904 


“And if you married him you'd 
soon be indifferent to him, and very 
likely want to go back to Richard— 
who wouldn’t have you.” 

“Do you think he wouldn’t? I’ve 
a good mind to try.” 

“Really, Florence, you are too 
foolish to argue with.” 

“No; but, Diana dear, do listen. I 
really want your advice. I’m miser-~ 
= truly am. What would you 

oO! ” e 

“T’d go abroad.” 

“That’s what Richard wants me 
to do.” 

“Which, of course, puts an end to 
the plan. I wonder he’d trust you 
alone.” 

“Oh, he’d go, too. He says he 
wants to hunt at Pau this Winter.” 

“How self-sacrificing of him!” 

“Diana, you talk as if he didn’t 
like me!” 

“You said yourself he was indiffer- 
ent to you.” . 

“No, I didn’t; I said we were per- 
fectly indifferent to each other— 
which is not at all the same. thing! 
But I'll tell you who he’s not - 
fectly indifferent to—and that’s Hal. 
daine. He hates him, my dear. Oh 
but how he hates him!” 

“ Because of you?” 

“Not a bit. He knows I've got to 
amuse myself with somebody, and if 
it wasn’t Morton it would be some one 
else. No, he says he ruined one of 
our best horses the last time he 
stayed with us, and that’s a thing 
Richard never could forgive.” 

“Naturally,” said Diana. 

_ “So, you see, it makes it very awk- 
ward having him so much about— 
I mean Richard—glowering. You 
know how he glowers, don’t you, 
Diana? And every time Morton gives 
me a new present I’m so afraid Dick 
will ask me where it came from that 
I’ve no pleasure in wearing it. Oh, 
I didn’t mean to tell you that!” 

“Do you let him give you things to 
wear?” asked Diana. “‘You know, 
really, that kind of thing is vulgar 
Florence——” aE 

“Why, darling, he’s known me 
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since I was a little girl,’’ murmured 
Mrs, Dangerfield, abstractedly, gazing 
out of the window after a passing hat 
that had taken her fancy. 

“That’s the excuse you used to 
make for General McLane’s pres- 
ents,” said Miss Lee, impatiently. 
“Your wits are wool-gathering.”’ 

“So it is,” cried Mrs. Dangerfield, 
with a delightted chuckle. “I really 
am amusing, am I not, Diana? I 
should have said they’re only little 
things, and his feelings are so hurt 
when I refuse.” She twirled the 
diamond locket about on the end of 
the jeweled chain, and Diana, seeing 
that she was expected to ask where it 
came from, obstinately declined to 
notice it. 

“Only little things to him, you 
know,”’ Mrs. Dangerfield went on, 
as Miss Lee still kept silent, “and he 
likes so to give them. I forgot to 
write and thank him for this. I 
think I'll telegraph—or, no, I'll tele- 
phone. I promised I’d let him know 
the next time I came to town. Sit 
still, darling; promise me you won’t 
go, and I'll be back in a minute.” 

She rustled out of her chair, and 
undulated down the room, in and out 
among the tables, artlessly enjoying 
the attention she excited, moving her 
head about on her long neck like a 
swan. 

Presently, she returned, flushed and 
radiant with mischief. 

“My dear,” she cried, “he’s leav- 
ing his office this minute; and I do 
hope the telephone operator’s dis- 
creet, for really the things he says! 
And we're going to meet his auto- 
mobile at the entrance to the Park, 
and go off somewhere for tea, and— 
then he’ll take me to the train, and 
—don’t scold me, Diana, for truly I 
couldn't help it—I asked him to come 
down and dine and spend the night.”’ 

Diana shrugged her shoulders. 

“I think you are very foolish,”’ she 
answered, “‘but I’ve nothing to say. 
I leave that to Richard.” 

“Richard won’t be there. He’s 
gone to Hempstead to buy another 
hunter.”’ 


“Florence! I really believe you are 
out of your senses!”’ 

“So, you see, dear, I said you and 
I were to be alone in the country to- 
night, and we'd like somebody to 
come and cheer us up.” 

“IT hope you don’t imagine that I 
am going to Westchester to-night, 
trunkless, for the pleasure of chaper- 
oning you and Mr. Haldaine! Upon 
my word, Florence, you are beyond 
belief!” 

But beyond belief or not, this, it 
appeared, was just what Florence did 
imagine, and she had an answer for 
every objection. 

Why should she be bored when she 
could so easily be amused? There 
surely wasn’t any harm in having Hal- 
daine to stay, as he’d often stayed be- 
fore, when Diana was there? Diana 
had promised to come and pay her a 
visit early in September. She must 
have some things in the town house; 
she could quite well pack a bag for the 
night, and telegraph to Tuxedo for her 
trunk to follow her. This was the 
first favor Mrs. Dangerfield had asked 
her for a long time. Oh, very well, if 
she wouldn’t come like that, she sup- 
posed she'd tell Morton he’d have to go 
back after dinner. She really did not 
see why he shouldn't dine with her. 
Oh, yes, she quite saw Diana’s point 
of view, but really, darling, she some- 
times felt that life was too short to 
spend in bothering about what other 
people thought, especially when you 
were in love. There was nothing in 
the world like love—nothing so de 
lightful as having a man—such a prom- 
inent man as Haldai about 
you. Diana knew, of course! 
often been said what an excellent line 
of men she had had attentive to her. 
Good-bye. She really thought she'd 
go out all the way in the automobile, 
since Diana wouldn’t meet her at the 
train. Sensible! Of course she’d be 
sensible—she didn't know what Diana 
meant. 

All this was delivered without the 
least lowering of her rather penetrating 
voice, and accompanied by many soft 
chuckles and a great deal of arranging 
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of her friend’s costume, the trimming 
of which she was patting, pulling, or 
plaiting into shape all the time she 
talked. 

Finding Miss Lee still obdurate, she 
gave her a perfectly good-natured, 
affectionate and overpowering em- 
brace, and departed, gathering the 
looks of all eyes, so that one knew 
which way she had passed by the turn- 
ing of heads in that direction. She 
packed herself and her large hat, her 
trailing frills, flounces and furbelows, 
her glittering diamond heart, gold 
purse, jeweled chain, and long, green, 
parrot-handled parasol into a hansom, 
deposited her little scarlet leather 
hand-bag—containing samples, hand- 
kerchiefs, a glass, a smelling-bottle, a 
powder-puff and a stick of French lip- 
salve—on the seat beside her, and was 
driven away, waving her hand. 

Diana, feeling somewhat feeble after 
the encounter, also went her way, 
chose her wedding present and was 
just leaving the bewildering counters 
where everything she fancied seemed 
more than she could afford, and every- 
thing she could afford what no one 


could faney, when she was aware of a. 


small, neat, wiry, well-dressed male 
silhouette entering the door, and found 
herself face to face with Mr. Richard 
Dangerfield, who had stopped, he said, 
to have his watch put in order. 

“It’s the most annoying thing in the 
world,” he assured her, gravely, ‘when 
your watch goes wrong. I missed my 
train by exactly two minutes.” 

Diana politely expressed a befitting 
sorrow. 

“But it turned out a blessing in dis- 
guise,” continued Mr. Dangerfield, 
“for I met a man who told me that the 
horse I was after was no good, touched 
in the wind and stiff in the shoulder. 
So I telegraphed them at the club that 
I wouldn’t be down. Now, I suppose 
I must telephone to Florence that I’m 
coming home to-night. She doesn’t 
expect me.”’ 

_ Diana reflected for an instant at 
lightning speed. She liked Dick Dan- 
gerfield, and she was fond, in a way, of 
his great, mischievous, irresponsible, 


childish, handsome wife. It seemed 
a pity that the situation should be any 
more strained between them, as it cer- 
tainly might be, if he, returning un- 
looked for, should find Haldaine dining 
with her. 

“Florence is in town,” she said, 
rather slowly, to give herself time to 
think. “Ilunched with her at Sherry’s. 
She wants me to go back with her this 
evening and spend a few days.” 

“T hope you are coming,” said Mr. 
Dangerfield, cordially, as he disem- 
barrassed himself of his untrustworthy 
timepiece. 

“Well, I haven’t prepared for any 
such sudden flitting, but I am going to 
my house to collect a few necessaries 
for the night, and I shall telegraph to 
my mother to send me a trunk, and not 
expect me home till she sees me. Poor 
dear, she hates these hasty plans, but 
when Florence insists it is difficult to 
refuse.” - 

Mr. Dangerfield grinned. “I have 
to do it once in a while, all the same,” he 
observed. “Take my hansom—do. 
He’s got a bully little horse—:whisk 
you up to your house and back in no 
time! I don’t need him any more, 
truly. I'll meet you at the station at 
—let me see—you’ll have your ticket 
to get, and a bag to check—we’ll say 
five-twenty. Be sure to send for your 
habit. Awfully glad you’re coming.” 

And so it came to pass that Miss Lee 
found herself committed of her own 
free will to a task she had indignantly 
refused only a few hours before—that 
of chaperoning Mrs. Dangerfield. 

She had puzzled a great deal over 
how she was to prepare that vagabond 
lady for her coming. It would be ex- 
ceedingly awkward if Florence, taken 
by surprise, let any remark about a 
previous refusal escape her. Heaven 
only knew where she was on the road 
at present. Diana and Mr. Danger- 
field were likely to arrive at the house 
before she did. The fact that she had 
gone out with Mr. Haldaine must be 
explained, but the fact that she had so 
gone, believing Miss Lee to be on her 
way to Tuxedo, must on no account 
become evident. Telegraph and tele- 
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phone were alike useless, and Diana 
was at her wits’ end when she got out 
of her cab at the station. She was a 
moment or two behind the time ap- 
pointed by the exact Richard, and she 
was just wishing to herself with some 
amusement that he might, for the sec- 
ond time that day, miss his train and 
give her a chance to look about her a 
little, when she beheld a tall female 
figure in a large hat, furbelowed gown, 
and glancing jewels, accompanied by a 
taller male figure in beautifully cut 
blue serge, carrying a most incongruous 
scarlet satchel and green parasol, 
emerge from the nearest chemist’s 
shop, and languidly stroll across the 
street, arresting traffic. 

Assured of their identity, Diana 
pounced upon them, and, drawing 
Mrs. Dangerfield aside, hastily ex- 
plained the present condition of 
affairs. 

“Ah, now I do call that tiresome!’”’ 
exclaimed the lady, stopping short in 
the doorway, to the great inconveni- 
ence of the hurrying crowd behind 
her. “Not your coming, darling— 
you are an angel, I always knew you 
were an angel!—but about Richard. 
Why does he want to come home?” 

“T told you, Florence,” began her 
friend, patiently. 

“Oh, yes, I know! But I ask you, 
Diana, isn’t it tiresome? Morton, did 
you ever hear anything more annoy- 
ing?” 

It being quite impossible for Hal- 
daine to express open annoyance at the 
return of the gentleman whose wife’s 
guest he was to be, he only stroked 
his little black beard, pulled his mus- 
tache ends, looked quizzically at Diana 
with his wonderful blue eyes as who 
should say, ‘Fools stand in slippery 
places,” and remarked with perfect 
propriety that he was sorry Mr. Dan- 
gerfield had not found a horse to suit 
him. 

“TI did not see how I was going to 
let you know I’d changed my mind, 
Florence,” said Miss Lee, in the pause 
that followed. “I thought you were 
off in the automobile. Finding you 


here was great good luck.” 


And if she did not say for whom, 
she looked it. 

“We broke down, my dear, so we 
came back to take the five-o'clock 
train, and of course we missed it, so | 
went to the chemist’s to get a lemon 
phosphate—don’t you perfectly adore 
them? Oh, here’s Richard. Now, 
what shall I say? Quick, Diana! 
Shall I tell him I asked Haldaine for 
you? He'll have to stay then to keep 
up appearances. I think I will!” 

‘“‘On your own head be it if you do,” 
returned Miss Lee, disengaging herself 
from the intimate clasp of her friend's 
hand on her arm. 

“I’m not afraid, darling. Your 
own affairs are too interesting for you 
to care at all to interfere with mine. 
Were they satisfactory to-day? Don't 
blush, dear.”” And Mrs. Dangerfield 
laughed her chuckling laugh, and went 
to meet her husband. 

Diana and Haldaine were left stand- 
ing face to face. 

“Are you blushing, Miss Lee?” he 
asked, moving nearer. Then, as he 
followed Mrs. Dangerfield with a 
glance half-amused and half-admiring, 


.“‘Isn’t she splendid?” he continued, 


“so handsome and devil-may-care and 
good-tempered! I adore her.” 

“You have an odd way of showing 
it.” 

“No, but I do, really. I’m crazy 
about her—I never met any one in the 
least like her. 
her.” 

“Then I wish—’’ she began, and 
stopped short. 

“What do you wish, Miss Lee’ 
Please tell me.”’ 

‘that you'd make your attentions 
less conspicuous,” said Diana, smiling. 

“But that’s what she likes. You 
know she wouldn't give a fig for mie if 
I worshiped her in secret.” 

“T don’t want her to give a fig for 
you,” said Diana, boldly. 

“You think I’m not worth it? Ab, 
Miss Lee, if I could only persuade 
you to devote some study to the finer 
sides of my character! But don’t be 
troubled. She wouldn't give a fig for 
me—if she wanted the fig.” 
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At this, Miss Lee, who had been 
gazing at the floor, at the moving 
crowd, into space, anywhere rather 
than at her companion, suddenly 
looked up at him with a most curious, 
tender expression in her gray, dove’s 
eyes, and said softly, but with unmis- 
takable feeling: 

“But is it justifiable that such a 
man as you—for in your way you are 
a great man, I know—should fritter 
away the best that is in you before 
you meet the woman—as you will 
some day—who would give the earth 
and all the fullness thereof for your 
sake? To me, watching you, it seems 
so pitiful.” 

She moved away toward the now- 
advancing Dangerfields, leaving Hal- 
daine transfixed with astonishment. 
But, as he stood, looking after her as 
he had looked after the “splendid” 
lady a few minutes before, a queer 
smile quivered under the hand that 
still pulled his mustache, and in his 
mind was the sentence, “She ts. Or 
she means me to think so! Hanged if 
I know which!” 

The journey in the train was unre- 
tMarkable save for the continued con- 
versation of Mrs. Dangerfield, who 
gave them the items of her last dry- 
goods’ bill and a lifelike representa- 
tion of an interview with her particu- 
lar “sales-lady”’ and the floor-walker, 
which held the whole car entranced. 
She then demanded her red satchel, 
and, abstracting the powder-puff, art- 
lessly powdered her nose, which, she 
declared, felt hot; after this, she sub- 
sided behind the pages of an evening 
paper, to the infinite relief of Diana. 
Mr. Dangerfield appeared quite un- 
moved by any of his wife’s antics, a 
fact which Miss Lee did not fail to 
note for future use. 

“T’m afraid you are only too right 
about Richard, Florence,” she said, 
gravely, as they sat together in the 
pink-and-white drawing-room after 
dinner, surrounded by countless vases 
filled with early Autumn flowers, and 
imnumerable photograph-frames con- 
taining late Summer friends. “He 
must be as indifferent to you as you are 


to him, for he neither seemed to object 
in the least to the presence of Mr. Hal- 
daine, nor did he turn a hair when you 
were making—that is, entertaining 
an audience of fellow-citizens in the 


“car.” 


“You're so insulting, darling,” re- 
turned Mrs. Dangerfield, disposing the 
folds of her shimmering train grace- 
fully about her long, lazy limbs as she 
stretched herself on the sofa. ‘“‘ Doesn’t 
a day in town tire you? I’m nearly 
dead! Richard’s all right. He ought 
to be used to my ways by this time, 
though sometimes he pretends not to 
be, and I told you I was going to intro- 
duce Morton in a new light, as an ad- 
mirer of yours,’’ she giggled, delighted- 
ly, ‘“‘as well as a friend of mine. He . 
was quite interested.” 

“Do you suppose, if he’d cared an 
atom, he would have believed you?” 

Mrs. Dangerfield sat up and yawned. 

“IT don’t care if he cares an atom or 
not,” she said; and, to make her de- 
fiance more marked, she presently re- 
moved Diana’s “admirer” to the 
piazza, where by the light of the stars 
and their own, hard, handsome eyes, 
they remained in leafy seclusion till 
nearly midnight, when the emotional 
nature of the conversation forced 
Florence reluctantly to transport her 
icicle presence to a place which, though 
warmer in atmosphere, was less likely 
to witness any melting on her part. 

“You know I hate you in those 
crazy moods,”’ she observed, blinking 
her eyes a great deal as she faced the 
light. 

“No, you don’t,” said Haldaine, 
rather brutally. “You like it. Most 
women do. What on earth have you 
been doing all this evening but trying 
to put me in just that mood? And 
then when you succeed, you pretend to 
be shocked and frightened.” 

““You’re so imprudent,”’ complained 
the lady. 

“You're so maddening,’ 
the gentleman. 

This was a word which Florence con- 
sidered admirably descriptive of her 
alluring charm and provoking display 
of it, and she smiled both with her 


’ 


whispered 
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narrowed eyes and her pointed red 
mouth, threw back her head, stretched 
out her beautiful white arms, and, 
wavering for a moment between the 
exquisite tenderness of Duse, and the 
smoldering passion of Bernhardt, ex-" 
claimed: 

“And do you think 7 put no re- 
straint upon my own feelings? Look 
at me, Morton. Can’t you see that 
I”—dramatic pause—“love you!” 

She had not the most: remote idea 
whether she was in earnest or not. 
She rose to the occasion, with the 
speech and manner she believed the 
occasion demanded, recognizing at the 
same time the discreetness of choosing 
a place inimical to any further indis- 
cretion. 

It was at this precise second that the 
electric light, introduced with some 
trouble and expense into Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield’s pretty, jim-cracky lamps, 
was suddenly turned off and as sud- 
denly turned on again, while Diana’s 
voice exclaimed from behind the dou- 
ble curtains that separated the hall 
from the drawing-room: 

“Haven't I got the right one yet? 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Dangerfield, 
I really am stupid. There! Does 
that throw more light on the subject?” 

Florence’s arms dropped at her sides. 
Haldaine, who had made a quick stride 
in her direction, stopped short, utter- 
ing an expression of equal force and 
brevity. He caught her hand, pressed 
it and let it go instantly. 

“If you meant what you said—” he 
muttered. 

But she interrupted him with a 
quick, ‘Not now,” and, raising her 
voice, directed her usual voluble stream 
of converse toward the hall. 

“What on earth are you two doing? 
I thought you must have gone up- 
stairs long ago, everything was so 
quiet. I believe Mr. Haldaine and I 
must have been half asleep on the 
piazza, for we'd certainly no idea how 
late it was. I think I'd like something 
before I go to bed, but I don’t know 
what. What would you like, Diana, 
dear?” 

She had reached the curtains by this 
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time, and now thrust her head through 
them, lifting her train behind her to 
kick a waggish foot at Haldaine. 

“Well, will you please just come 
here and look at them?” she cried, 
making room for him to join her. 

The hall was hung with blue butch- 
er’s linen instead of paper, and against 
this excellent background Mr. Danger. 
field, in his shirt-sleeves on top of a 
high, spindly step-ladder, was te. 
hanging a group of sporting prints, 
while below, Diana, with her satin 
skirts so tucked up as to display an 
unusual amount of arched instep, lilac. 
silk stocking and lace-flounced petti- 
coat, was offering him impartially the 
hammer, nails, twisted wire and ad- 
vice. 

He did not turn, or, indeed, appear 
even to notice, the presence of his 
wife and Haldaine. But Miss Lee, 
being less occupied and more con- 
ciliatory, addressed the two heads. 

“We've done over all the pictures 
in the smoking-room, greatly to their 
advantage,” she announced, “and we 
thought we’d just change these, too, 
while we were about it. I love this 
sort of pottering, only Mr. - Danger- 
field won’t let me have any of the 
real fun. He’s so selfish he keeps all 
the highest ones for himself. But, 
never mind! I nearly killed him 
just now by turning off all the lights 
below, instead of turning om the one 
he needed in the chandelier. He's 
very meek at present, and is going 
to give me a handsome testimonial 
for my services.” 

“Why, so will I!” cried Mrs. Danger- 
field, pinching Haldaine’s arm to em- 
phasize the joke to him. “I never 
saw anything better done. So that’s 
what you've been about all evening’ 
Well, now let’s go and have an orgy 
in the dining-room. I’m quite awake, 
and very hungry.” 

And, later, when she attended her 
guest to her room, she embraced and 
thanked her warmly for “keeping 
Richard so nicely amused.” 

“And, my dear, you can’t imagine 
how—how funny it was, your making 
that mistake about the light. I'd 
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just come in from the piazza, and I 
hadn’t an idea there was any one in 
the hall——”’ 

“So I gathered.” 

“Tt wasn’t a mistake, then?” 
Dangerfield simulated horror. 

“Of course not.” 

“You heard us?” 

“T heard you, Florence, and, be- 
cause I did not choose that there 
should be anything more to hear, I 
cut the scene short.” 

“Richard could not hear?” 

“Fortunately, not at that moment. 
Florence, how can you be such a 
fool?” 

“Diana, dear, I really do think I 
care for that man.” 

And Mrs. Dangerfield threw herself 
into an arm-chair, end sighed tragic- 
ally. 

“Don’t be an idot! You care to 
exercise your talent for acting upon 
him as an appreciative, responsive, 
remunerative, good-looking 

“He ts awfully good-looking, isn’t 
he, Diana?” 

“TI said so—rather notorious young 
man, whose attentions you think 
other women envy you.” 

“Think, my dear? I know it!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dangerfield. ‘“They’d 
all be crazy to have him where I 
have him now,” and she wiggled a 
possessive thumb in the air to show 
how entirely Haldaine was beneath 
it. “I could have done anything I 
liked with him this evening.” 

“T think you’d have had a differ- 
ent story to tell if I had not made 
my presence known. You can’t talk 
to a man that way, and expect him 
not to take advantage of it.” 

“Oh, I don’t say he isn’t difficult 
to manage. But I hope you do not 
think’’—and here she drew herself 
up in an attitude of grandly offended 
dignity—‘ that I’m not capable of 
managing him.” 

“*He comes too near who comes to 
be denied,’ you know,” said Diana. 

“You think some day I won’t want 
to deny him? Then, darling, as I 
think the same myself, you see it 
would be a good plan to get a divorce 


Mrs. 


from Richard. It’s really not diffi- 
cult, and I’m sure he’d be willing to 
stay out West, somewhere”—vaguely 
—‘“for a little while, to oblige me. 
You don’t know, Diana, how tired I 
am of this way of living. I’m so 
bored. Never marry a man who 
likes horses, my dear, for I assure you 
he can’t like anything else.” 

“I certainly shouldn’t think he’d 
like the kind of life you’re leading.” 

“Why doesn’t he object, then? 
I’m pining for excitement.” 

“TI suppose he really doesn’t think 
it worth while. It seems an odd thing 
to me, Florence, that you, who are 
attractive enough in your queer, wild 
way, should so utterly have failed to 
keep your husband’s affection.” 

“TI could have it back in a very 
short time if I wanted it,’’ declared 
Florence, superbly. 

“Not in half as short a time as I 
could take it from you,’’ returned 
Diana, cheerfully. “‘Unlace me, like 
a good girl, won’t you? I’m getting 
sleepy.” 

Mrs. Dangerfield stared, and then 
laughed, delightedly. 

“Well, as long as I have ‘Morton, 
you're welcome to Dick, my dar- 
ling,” she said. ‘“ But don’t you ever 
talk to me about morals after that.” 

“I won’t—after that,” promised 
Diana. “Good night.” 

“T suppose that’s a hint,” said Mrs. 
Dangerfield, getting up slowly, and 
yawning unrestrainedly as she crossed 
the room. “I wonder what people 
would say, my dear, if I did get a 
divorce, and you married Richard? 
I know what /’d say.” 

“What would you say?” 

“What all married women say when 
their property, legitimate or otherwise, 
deserts them for another lady.” 

“What’s that?” 

““* T made the match,’’’ chuckled Mrs. 
Dangerfield, shutting the door. 

Argument with Florence appeared to 
be useless, and Diana desisted from 
further remonstrance, but she favored 
Haldaine with glances of pity and won- 
der whenever she could be sure that 
he was observing her, turning her eyes 
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away with apparent haste and confu- 
sion whenever they happened to meet 
his, addressing him oaly when polite- 
ness made it absolutely necessary, and 
then with a note of subdued sadness 
in her voice which could hardly fail to 
excite his curiosity. 

“If you disapprove of me so much, 
Miss Lee, may I ask why you entirely 
abandoned Mrs. Dangerfield to my evil 
company last evening?” he inquired, 
when they found themselves for a few 
minutes alone in the hall before lunch- 
eon the next morning. 

Richard was off in pursuit of another 
horse, and Florence had insisted upon 
Haldaine’s staying up for the day, de- 
claring that the telephone was quite 
sufficient for any communication he 
might have to make to his office. 

“Last evening?” echoed Diana. 
“Oh, I was amusing myself, you see. 
What a charming, earnest sort of boy- 
ishness seems to come out in a nice 
man when he’s doing anything about a 
house. Somehow, I can’t picture you 
on top of a step-ladder, hanging pic- 
tures, Mr. Haldaine.” 


“ Am I to infer from this that you do 
not find me either charming, earnest, 
boyish or nice?” 

“Not boyish, certainly, nor yet, I 
fancy, very much in earnest—about 


many things. I wish, for your own 
sake, you had less of that curious qual- 
ity which, for want of a better word, 
we call ‘charm,’ and, for my own, 
that I did not believe you to be nicer 
than you often appear. If it weren’t 
for that I could despise you comfort- 
ably.” 

“Then you don’t despise me—com- 
fortably ?”’ 

“No,” said Diana, sighing. “I see 
the good things about you—your 
strength and decision of character in 
dealing with men, your business abil- 
ity, which is well recognized, your gen- 
erosity, your queer, warped courage— 
which would ena" you to fight any- 
thing but your own wishes—your fine 
infelligence, your ambition——”’ 

“May I ask how you found out all 
these things to my advantage?” 

“ By studying your weaknesses with 


all my might, expecting to hate you 
for them.” 

The surface of Haldaine’s self-con- 
sciousness began to tingle pleasantly. 

“Instead of which,” continued Di- 
ana, “I can only pity you for all the 
trouble I see they have already in- 
volved, and will continue to involve 
you in.” 

“You seem to have made me the 
subject of some thought,”’ he said, smil- 
ing irresistibly, and flashing his bril- 
liant eyes at her. 

“T have,” she returned, bowing her 
head with saint-like seriousness. 

“And what do you consider my 
principal weaknesses to be?’’ 

“Vanity and self-indulgence. The 
vanity is, perhaps, not unnatural, since 
you are an unusual man and have been, 
I suppose, unusually flattered by men, 
women and events; but how minch 
bigger a person you would be without 
the evidences of it. The self-indul- 
gence may lead—but I have no right to 
speak to you in this way! What dif- 
ference can it make to me how madly 
you are in love, how you spoil your own 
life, so long as you make hers happy?” 

The last few words reached Haldai 
only in a whisper as Miss Lee turned 
and glided swiftly away from him. 

The sensations she had roused were 
by no means unpleasant, though her 
reference to Mrs. Dangerfield was.some- 
what disquieting.. He admired Fior- 
ence immensely, of course. There was 
no question that, as far as she would 
go, under the rose, he would follow. 
This he conceived to be one of the du- 
ties, as well as pleasures, of so finished 
a man of the world as himself. She 
understood perfectly—naturally, she 
understood—the sort of they 
were playing. But in the light of what 
Miss Lee had said, or, rather, implied, 
he seemed to see himself tied as a 
tail to the tremendous swooping of 
Florence as a kite, soaring and bound- 
ing through the startled social atmos- 
ee ot. Ge an eee y to 
think of. She was won y hand- 
some, amusing, absorbing, 
maddening to any man to be with and 
not make love to; but somehow, when 
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it came to “‘ making her life happy ’’— 
which had a sort of tender, domestic 
sound—he rather doubted if any one 
could do that successfully. 

“T hope that girl isn’t under the im- 
pression that I want to be in Richard’s 
place,” he said to himself; and the 
thought sent a cold chill down his back. 

In regard to her impressions of him- 
self, it was really remarkable how ac- 
curately she had arrived at the best of 
his own conclusions. It only showed 
how little you guessed your neighbor’s 
sentiments toward you. He had been 
inclined to set her down as indifferent, 
when not absolutely disagreeable in 
her feelings about him, and all the 
time she had been analyzing him in 
this intimate, not to say masterly, way 
—even the little cold prickles of her 
censure. only whipped up the warm 
blood of his self-esteem. The concern 
she so evidently exhibited far more 
than compensated for her adverse 
criticism. Hang it all, every man had 
faults, and if she had managed to put 
her finger on his, how gently, how re- 
luctantly she had done it! The atti- 
tude of reproving angel became a wo- 
man, as the appearance of not entirely 
irreclaimable recklessness befitted a 
man. If. he had met with reproving 
angels earlier in his career, doubtless 
there would have been less in that 
career to reprove. Still, a man must 
have experiences—or how shall he 
know the worth of angels? 

The announcement of luncheon 
brought happily to his remembrance 
the fact that sinners must be fed, as 
well as admonished, and he partook of 
that meal with a good appetite and a 
pleasant confusion of interest in the 
two ladies who bore him company. 
But if he expected any further atten- 
tion from Miss Lee, he was disap- 
pointed, for she removed herself 
directly and somewhat ostentatiously 
when they left the dining-room— 
quite as if he and Mrs. Dangerfield 
were newly-engaged lovers, he thought, 
with some uneasiness—and did not re- 
appear until the hour of afternoon tea 
suggested the possible return of horse- 
hunting husbands. Somehow, her be- 


havior, manifesting, as it did, a tacit 
acceptance of the inevitableness of 
their relation, threw an almost do- 
mestic gloom over the hours they 
spent together. Never had Florence 
appeared so inconsequent to Hal- 
daine, and never had Haldaine ap- 
peared so dull to Florence. They 
hailed the arrival of Diana in her soft, 
rose-colored tea-gown, and Richard in 
his boots and breeches, as noted actors 
might hail the arrival of a tardy 
oe house.”’ 

But Mr. Dangerfield had found a 
paragon in horseflesh—too light to 
carry his present owner—in a certain 
New Jersey stable, and, having been 
asked a heavy price for the animal, 
wished to describe its every perfection 
to the only person who would con- 
genially listen to him, and he finally 
carried Miss Lee off to the library to 
verify an assertion he had made in 
regard to its pedigree. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Dangerfield, 
yawning in a chromatic scale of weari- 
ness, paused at her friend’s door and 
found her examining a charming pink 
topaz belt-buckle set with tiny dia- 
monds. 

“Where did you get that, darling?” 
she inquired. “Dear me! I’m v 
bored! Morton has been as dull as 
ditch-water all day. You must really 
help me to thwart him a little this 
evening, Diana. You know about 
these things. Wouldn't it be good for 
him? No, but that’s really lovely! 
Who gave it to you? Don’t tell me, 
if you’d rather not.” 

“T haven't the least objection,’’ re- 
turned Diana. “ Your husband did.” 

“Did he?’ said Mrs. Dangerfield. 
“T thought you said it was vulgar to 
let men give you things to wear, my 
dear? I don’t know that I like that!” 

“Oh, it evidently gave him so much 
pleasure to choose it for me that I 
really hadn’t the heart to be prudish; 
and, besides, I’ve known him almost 
ever since I was a little girl,” mur- 
mured Miss Lee, with apparent uncodn- 
sciousness. “It is awfully pretty, 
isn’t it?” 

“That was for hanging the pictures, 
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I suppose. Well, my dear, I really ad- 
vise you to seek some further employ- 
ment of the same sort this evening. It 
pays, doesn’t it?” and she chuckled, 
appreciatively. 

“But I thought you wanted my as- 
sistance with Mr. Haldaine? Not that 
it is necessary, for he adores the 
ground you walk on—TI’m afraid I 
must admit that—and I shouldn’t 
think you’d care to make him any 
more miserable. Still, if I can help 
you, now that I know it is not a mere 
flirtation, but something serious that 
has come into both your lives—some- 
thing dignified and final—I will.” 

“Good gracious, my dear, you make 
me feel as if I were being married over 
again. You give me the shivers!” ex- 
claimed Florence, wriggling her plump 
shoulders. “I think, after all, I can 


look after Morton myself, thank you; 
only, we need not split up quite as we 
did last night.” 

In obedience to this hint, Diana 
contrived to convey the not unwilling 
Haldaine to the garden after dinner, 
where, it being a warm night, she kept 


him sitting on a rustic bench in the 
soft, shrub-scented darkness for an 
hour, while she talked to him about 
his soul and his higher nature. He 
was immensely edified and full of con- 
flicting emotions when she had 
finished. 

It seemed to him that when good- 
ness aroused such exaltation of mood 
it was hardly worth while to tamper 
with temptation, which, however, he 
speedily found himself constrained to 
do when he joined Mrs. Dangerfield, 
later, on the piazza. 

Diana told her friend that evening 
that one of the things most to be re- 
spected about her “ Morton” was the 
severity with which he would un- 
doubtedly visit any flirtatiousness on 
the part of the lady who should become 
his wife. 

“I’ve discovered that his high moral 
sense in regard to anybody belonging 
to him is only to be equaled by his in- 
sane jealousy,” she declared. ‘“ And 
I’m very glad of it, for your sake, dear 
Florence, for if ever any woman 


needed a firm hand over her, it’s you. 
That’s where Richard—who is the 
nicest, most easy-going man on earth 
—failed.” 

Florence made a face, pulled a long 
curl down to the very tip of her nose, 
let it spring up again, snatched a bunch 
of red chrysanthemums from a vase on 
the dressing-table, thrust it into her 
hair behind one ear, 2 a Carmen, and 
went out of the room singing roguish- 
ly—and somewhat out of tune— 
“L’Amour est enfant de Boheme.” 

The next day Haldaine went off 
early to town, and Diana spent the 
morning sounding the praises of his 
more rigorous qualities to Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield, complimentng her upon her 
perspicacity in having seen from the 
first what singular hardiness of char- 
acter and decision of purpose lay under 
his seemingly lax frivolity, and en- 
treating her to waste no time in making 
the state of their affections known to 
her husband, till Florence begged, 
rather irritably, that she might be al- 
lowed to choose her own way of man- 
aging her own affairs, and even hinted 
that her friend’s disinterestedness 
might not be beyond question. 

“ And in spite of your fascinations,” 
she added, maliciously, “‘Richard is 
still extremely anxious to take his wife 
abroad. He said so again last night.” 

At this, Miss Lee appeared to be 
only more wounded than insulted, and 
had to have her pardon begged many 
times and be generally petted and ca- 
joled before she could consent to see 
that it was only a joke, and that she 
would seriously inconvenience every- 
body if she refused to take her promised 
afternoon’s ride with her host. 

Once off, however, she did not think 
it necessary to return until within a few 
minutes of the dinner-hour, and kept 
Florence, who had the reputation of 
being later for everything than any- 
body else in the world, waiting a good 
half-hour in the drawing-room. 

The usual careless good-nature of 
Mrs. Dangerfield’s manner was dashed 
with a slight haughtiness toward her 
friend that evening, and she revenged 
herself on some person or persons un- 
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known by flirting with Haldaine to 
such an outrageous extent that he felt 
himself goaded into assuring her that it 
must be all or nothing from this time 
forward, for he declined to be made a 
fool of any longer. Perhaps he hoped 
to bolster up his own prudence by 
alarming hers. 

Whatever he meant, she recounted 
his words with perfect candor and cal- 
lousness to Diana the next day, who be- 
gan for the first time to wonder if the 
situation were not really more des- 
perate than she had imagined. She 
did not believe for one moment that 
Florence was in love with the man, 
but she might persuade herself that she 
was. In her craze for excitement, 
for adventure, for what she was pleased 
to call “living her life,” she was but 
too likely to get herself into some po- 
sition from which nobody could ex- 
tricate her with a shred of reputation. 
As for Haldaine, Diana could only sup- 
pose that he had resolved for the mo- 
ment to disregard his ‘higher nature” 
and, what was more remarkable, the 
warnings of worldly wisdom, and was 
minded to go on with the game as long 
as the lady offered him surprises. 

“It would serve them both right if 
they had to run away with each other,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘I can’t imagine 
a fitter punishment for either, and 
Florence is just mad enough to think 


it dramatic, though I did not believe 


he was the sort of man to commit him- 
self in that way. If Dick ever looked 
beyond a horse’s feet, or above its ears, 
one might go to him for help; but, as 
it is, I must manage these fools my- 
self.” 

But just what she was to do with 
them she did not know. Her endeav- 
ors to awaken in Florence jealousy of 
her husband, and in Haldaine a whole- 
some fear of romantic obligations, 
had apparently been of little avail. 


“I have a telegram from Morton, 
saying that he’s detained, and can’t 
be back in time for dinner,”’ said Mrs. 
Dangerfield, coming into Diana’s room 
about half-past six o'clock; ‘‘so, 
darling, you and Richard will have to 


go to the Thompsons’ without me. I 
know how one feels in the country 
when a man gives out and one has an 
extra woman on one’s hands. I wish 
we'd never promised to dine with them, 
but that can’t be helped now.” 

“T should think you’d much bet- 
ter go with Richard and leave me at 
home, where I'd far rather be, for I’m 
really done up. My long rides have 
tired me.” 

“Oh, my dear, it’s you they want, 
and I’ve such a headache! I give you 
my word, I can hardly see,’’ responded 
Florence, looking uncommonly bril- 
liant, and picking up Diana’s hand- 
glass to survey the curls at the back of 
her neck. ‘How do you like my hair 
this way?” 

“Very much. 
a headache.” 

“Not as sorry as I am. I feel as if 
I were going to die. I really do. I 
think I'll go and lie down. ‘To die— 
to sleep—to sleep, perchance to 
dream’—— 

“You've left your handkerchief and 
your telegram on the dressing-table,”’ 
observed Diana, prosaically. 

“Why, so I have!” cried Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield, returning in some haste, and 
beginning, with a fine air of uncon- 
sciousness, to fold and pinch the yel- 
low paper between her fingers, finally 
tearing it into a dozen pieces and drop- 
ping them carelessly into the waste- 
paper basket. ‘‘ You will come in and 
see me by-and-bye, won't you, dear?” 

“Certainly,” said Diana, “as soon 
as I am dressed. I suppose I’d better 
begin pretty soon, too, for I take a 
good hour, and it’s something of a 
drive. Dear me, I wish I were at home 
again.” 

As she followed Florence to the door, 
which that erratic lady had a habit of 
leaving open behind her, a scrap of the 
torn telegram—fallen on the floor in- 
stead -of into the basket—caught her 
eye. 

i: —ack by eight-thir— ” 

Of course, he meant to dine alone 
with Flotence. That she had sus- 
pected; but how to prevent it? 

She cogitated for a few minutes, and 


I’m sorry you have 
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then rang for the housemaid who was 


in the habit of attending her. To that _ 


worthy young woman’s surprise Miss 
Lee was taken so faint in the midst of 
dressing that she was twice obliged to 
lie down on the sofa, and finally gave 
up the attempt altogether, undressed 
and went to bed. 

A pleading message brought Mrs. 
Dangerfield, indignant with forced 
commiseration, to her side. 

Diana was awfully sorry. She knew 
she had rather overdone things lately, 
she had felt horribly tired when she 
came back from her ride yesterday, and 
again to-day. She ought to have said 
so, but hated to seem selfish when Flor- 
ence had a headache, etc. 

The end she had, of course, foreseen. 
Not to make her desire to stay at home 
too apparent, Mrs. Dangerfield was 
obliged to finish a rather more elabo- 
rate toilette than her violent com- 
plaints of pain could justify the begin- 
ning of, and agree to depart in com- 
pany with her husband for the Thomp- 
sons’. 

“ But I shall steal away directly after 
dinner,”’ she declared. “ Dick can come 
home later with—with anybody who'll 
bring him. You'll just have a cup of 
soup, dear? Or what will you have? 
Jane will look after you. Be sure to 
take good care of Miss Lee, Jane. And 
I'll be back before ten.” 

“You're very good, dear, but I shall 
be asleep before then, I hope,” said 
Diana. 

Mrs. Dangerfield bent down as if to 
kiss her suffering friend. 

“Morton won't, though, darling,” 
she whispered, laughing. ‘‘ You didn’t 
suppose I was coming home early for 
you—though, of course, I would, if you 
needed me, my angel. We were going 
to have had such a nice little dinner 
together. My dear, he’ll be furious! 
But I dare say it’s safer as it is, and 
looks more natural, don’t you think? 
And I'll be back in plenty of time to 
tell him whether it’s to be ‘all or noth- 
ing.’ I really suppose it had better be 
nothing, don’t you, Diana?’’ And Mrs. 
Dangerfield, who had not the faintest 
intention of letting it come to either 


issue, affected an air of great prudence. 
“Since you called my attention to 
it, I fancy he would be rather exacting 
asahusband. And at least Dick isn't 
that. What do you think?” 

“TI entirely agree with you,” said 
Diana, a shade too heartily. 

“Well, I can’t tell. I have not quite 
made up my mind. It’s a good deal 
to put out of one’s life,” remarked Mrs. 
Dangerfield, glancing round the room 
to make sure that Jane had left it, “ for 
he’s so devoted to me, and he’ll be so 
disappointed. After all, dear, I sup- 
pose a great passion is worth a great 
sacrifice. And I really can’t live with- 
out excitement—and he’s so good- 
looking—don’t you know he’s good- 
looking, Diana? I don’t know how I 
shall tell him. Couldn’t you manage 
to come down and interrupt us—if you 
feel better, I mean? Oh, I don’t know 
what to do! I'll wait till the time 
comes, and see. Isn’t it thrilling! 
There’s Richard, calling me. Good-bye. 
I think perhaps I'd better go abroad— 
dragged unwillingly, you see. Dick 
would like to go on Saturday. And 
then we could begin all over again 
when I get home!” With which last 
virtuous burst of confidence, Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield departed. 

Diana stifled the pangs of a naturally 
healthy appetite with soup and dry 
toast, and, when the tray containing 
the remains of this insufficient repast 
had been removed, she got up and be- 
gan to dress, slowly, for she had no 
wish to interrupt Haldaine’s solitary 
and probably none-too-amiably-di- 
gested dinner. The lady in the case 
seemed, after all, in a more promising 
state of mind than she had feared, but 
what about the gentleman? 

He was just lighting a cigar in the 
hall as she came down-stairs, leaning 
heavily on the baluster, and looking 
as feeble as she knew how. 

“T was told you were ill, Miss Lee,” 
he said, glancing up, at the sound of 
her steps. ‘I hope you are better.” 

He did not look displeased to see her, 
Diana thought. 

“Yes, thank you,” she replied, 
gently, “a little better. I came down 
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to see if the evening mail had arrived. 
Has it?” 

“T think not. Won’t you sit here 
with me a little while and wait for it? 
Does my smoking bother you?”’ 

“Not at all.” 

He placed a chair for her, and ar- 
ranged the cushions. 

She thanked him. He assured her 
that he was an excellent nurse, and 
then, as silence seemed about to settle 
between them, he broke out abruptly: 

“Have you given me up as a bad 
job, Miss Lee?” 

“No,” said Diana, “‘ but I cannot in- 
fluence you in regard to the disposition 
you are about to make of your life, and 
I infinitely dread the result of it for— 
for both of you.” 

“Disposition of his life’! With a 
result “‘infinitely to be dreaded”’! 

Haldaine experienced a slight tight- 
ening of the heart and a distinct sensa- 
tion of revolt against her employment 
of the word “ both.” 

“T haven't the least idea what you 
are talking about.” 

“IT beg your pardon. These are mat- 
ters upon which I’ve no business to 
touch.”’ 

“On the contrary, I particularly re- 
quest you to be more open.” 

“Then,” said Diana, leaning forward 
and speaking earnestly, ‘‘let me en- 
treat you, dear Mr. Haldaine, since the 
time to pause has gone past, since you 
have decided that your love for each 
other is stronger than anything else in 
your lives—be good to her always. 
Don’t let her guess it if you ever find 
that her inability to understand the 
deeper sides of your character throws 
you back upon yourself. Don’t ever 
be less appreciative of her conspicu- 
ous talents, her charming, gay friv- 
olity, her artless desire to attract, her 
universal exercise of her power, than 
you are now. Men are so apt to dep- 
recate in their own wives what they 
have found most delightful in other 
people’s.”’ 

She sighed profoundly as she fin- 
ished, and Haldaine felt the hair rise 
on his head. 

“But, my dear Miss Lee, my dear 


‘seriously!’ he pleaded. 


woman, you take this thing much too 
“Nothing is 
decided. There is nothing to decide. 
We are the best of friends. We under- 
stand each other perfectly. I admire 
Mrs.—the lady—extravagantly, and 
she permits herself to be admired——”’ 

“Extravagantly,” finished Diana, in 
her head. 

“IT am devoted to her, heart and 
soul,’’ pursued the gentleman. ‘“Im- 
prudently so, perhaps—but, then, you 
can hardly fail to admit her attraction, 
which might well carry a man off his 
feet. As far as she is concerned, she— 
she tolerates me, of course - 

“You do her injustice,’’ exclaimed 
Miss Lee. 

“Well, I will flatter myself by saying 
that I hope she is even fond of me, in a 
way.” 

“I hope so, too,” said Diana, with 
indignation. 

“But there’s nothing more in it, be- 
lieve me! Don’t you believe me?” as 
she allowed him to perceive a look of 
incredulity in her eyes. 

“No, but I understand you,” she 
said, gravely. ‘You are doing quite 
right to withhold your confidence, but 
it is useless. I guessed, when I knew 
that you had avoided the dinner-party, 
and that she, finding herself obliged to 
go in my place, had arranged to return 
early—I guessed at once what it 
meant. You have persuaded her to 
run away with you.” 

“Upon my honor!’’ exclaimed Hal- 
daine, with energy, ‘‘no such idea ever 
crossed my mind. And nothing is 
further from hers, I’ll wager.”’ 

Diana allowed her face to become 
suffused with surprise during his first. 
statement, and with doubt during his 
second. 

“Can I have mistaken Florence?” 
he heard her murmur to herself. 

This was agonizing. ‘Miss Lee,” 
he began, vehemently, “you don’t for 
one moment suppose that she is under 
any such impression? You can’t mean 
that!” 

But what Diana could mean, she 
was unable just then to explain, for at 
this moment the butler arrived with 
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the evening mail, beautifully assorted 
on a salver, one side of which he grace- 
fully insinuated into her notice with 
the soft suggestion, ‘Your letters, 
please, miss,’ murmured below his 
breath. 

-Haldaine, cursing the interruption, 
jumped up and flung across to the half- 
open door, where he stood staring into 
the night. He had been a bit shaken. 
To attribute such madly romantic no- 
tions to Florence was preposterous! 
And yet—— 

Miss Lee, glancing over her shoulder 
at his back, hurriedly tore open an en- 
velope directed in a hand well known 
to her, read the few lines of the letter 
it contained, suppressed an exclama- 
tion, started to her feet, and then, sit- 
ting down again, remained lost in deep 
and apparently anxious thought for 
several minutes, during which she was 
entirely unaware of the fact that Hal- 
daine had sauntered back and was re- 
garding her with some perturbation. 

“Don’t take it so to heart,” he said, 
convinced that his affairs still occu- 
pied her attention. ‘You are—you 
must be mistaken.” 

She crumpled the letter in her hand, 
and looked up at him, shaking her 
head and smiling mechanically. 

“How—what—do you mean about 
to-night?’’ she stammered. 

“What else have we been talking 
about?” he demanded. ‘“ You rather 
intimated—at least, you seemed to 
imagine—but rather than that, 
Il’d-———” 

He modestly hesitated to say what 
he would rather do, but Diana be- 
lieved that the gentleman’s frame 
of mind was no less satisfactory than 
that of the lady. Still, granting that 
they were sincerely conscious—apart 
—of each other’s special disadvan- 
tages, and the dangers of the situa- 
tion—a state of affairs she had exer- 
cised all her ingenuity to bring about 
—would they be equally conscious of 
these things when they were to- 
gether? 

If Florence retreated first, Hal- 
daine would undoubtedly, and in spite 
of the fears with which Diana hoped 


she had inspired him, be piqued. 
If, on the other hand, Haidaine was 
the first to retire—a sufficiently awk- 
ward thing for any man to do— 
Florence, in accordance with femi- 
nine nature, would probably advance, 
and if Florence advanced—well, it 
was safer not to risk explanations 
of any sort between them. 

But how was she to arrange their 
rescue, when her mind was distracted 
by the sudden emergency with which 
her letter had just brought her face 
to face? 

The faint, far-off sound of a train’s 
whistle came to her through the 
half-open door—the nine-fifteen down! 
There would not be another for an 
hour. She took a sudden resolution. 
Haldaine should take her to town in 
the automobile, in which she knew he 
himself had come up that evening. 
Moreover, he should make the offer of 
his own free will, departing in humble 
gratitude under her protecting wing. 

Alarmed by her long silence, her 
companion now addressed her again. 

“You still look troubled,” he said, 
tentatively. 

“T have received news which makes 
it imperative that I should go to 
town to-night,’’ she answered, glanc- 
ing down at her letter. 

“Bad news?” he inquired, sur- 
prised for a moment out of his own 
anxieties. 

“Serious news, but I hope not bad.” 

“IT am very sorry.” 

“Thank you. I must leave word 
for Florence,’’ she said, vaguely, look- 
ing about as if for writing materials. 
“I suppose I can’t catch —en 
before the ten-twenty, now. only 
the mail had come earlier!” 

“Why not use my automobile?” 
exclaimed Haldaine, earnestly. 

“Oh!” she cried out, as if a weight 
had been lifted, and then, with sud- 
den despair: “But I can’t take you 
away—how can I, when so much de- 
pends—when I know you are so con- 
fidently expected here?” 

Haldaine had, to tell the truth, in- 
tended to trust the young lady to the 
guidance of his admirable chauffeur, 


‘ 
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but at the word “confidently” he 
experienced his third or fourth shock 
that evening, and it dawned upon his 
mind that if impossible things really 
were, as Miss Lee hinted, expected of 
him, this might be a way 

No man, yielding his services to so 
obvious and natural a demand upon 
them, could be accused of cowardice, 
although he might attain safety. But 
he still craved assurance that flight— 
for, after all, it was flight—was 
necessary. 

“T see I cannot persuade you to 
alter your mind as to the exigencies 
of the situation?” he hazarded. 

“Other people repose more confi- 
dence in me than you do,” she re- 
turned, sighing. “If only I might 
have stayed—if I could persuade——”’ 

She faltered, and turned away. 

“Look here, Miss Lee,”’ broke in Hal- 
daine, “this is all nonsense, I give you 
my word! Let me take you to town. 
I insist upon it. You aren’t fit to go 
alone. No, don’t answer. I won't 
hear another word.” 

“You really mean it?” 

“T never meant anything more sin- 
cerely in my life.” 

She put her hand on his arm. “If 
you are free to go,”’ she said, “I have, 
perhaps, misunderstood things. For- 
give me, and believe that you will never 
regret this kindness.”’ 

“T don’t think I shall,’’ he answered, 
covering the hand affectionately with 
his own. “Only, tell me one thing— 
I don’t know how to put it, but—but— 
while not doubting in the least the ne- 
cessity for your departure, you would 
not, would you, have gone in quite this 
way if you had consulted simply your 
own comfort and convenience?”’ 

“No,” murmured Miss Lee, looking 
down in artless confusion. 

“You dread the result of the next 
few hours for some person—for whom 
you have grown to feel—may I say’?— 
a regard.” 

“For the person for whom in all the 
world I feel the most regard,” returned 
Diana, with sudden firmness. 

“Thank you,” said Haldaine, evi- 
dently moved. 


He rang the bell to give his orders, 
and she turned to go up-stairs. On the 
first step his voice arrested her. 

“Did you really think so badly of 
my book?” he inquired, boyishly. 

“I bought another copy immedi- 
ately,” she answered, sweetly. “But 
I’m no better critic than I was before. 
I’m still prejudiced—only it’s entirely 
in your favor.” 

“Thank you,” said Haldaine again, 
still more moved, and his eyes followed 
her ascent with the gratitude of satis- 
fied vanity. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Dangerfield, 
returning somewhat to her chagrin in 
the society of her husband—who de- 
clared himself also greatly exercised 
over Miss Lee’s illness—found herself 
in possession of a guestless house and 
two hurried letters of explanation. 


DEAREST FLORENCE: 

I had a note from Mr. Appleby this even- 
ing, telling me that he was down with what 
they hope may prove a light case of typhoid, 
at the Presbyterian Hospital! As you may 
or may not have suspected, we have been 
engaged for some years. We mean to be 
married in October. I am going at once to 
town to see him. I hope mama will join 
me to-morrow, so do not let your conven- 
tional spirit be shocked. Wishing to a 
you to avoid the interview you so muc 
dreaded, I have induced Mr. Haldaine to 
take me in the automobile. It is a great 
comfort to me, as I unfortunately missed 
the nine-fifteen; still, I hope you are prop- 
erly grateful. Give my warmest love to 
Mr. Dangerfield, and beg him not to go 
abroad before my wedding. 

Yours, as affectionatel 
as haste will allow, 
Diana Leg. 


“Well, I never in all my life! Listen 
to this, Dick,” cried Mrs. Dangerfield, 
gabbling through such parts of the 
letter as befitted her husband’s ears, 
and then throwing herself heavily at 
full length upon the. sofa. “That 
woman is a shameless hussy, no less! 
I declare, I don’t know whether I am 
relieved or disgusted—at her conduct, 
I mean.” 

“She must have been feeling better 
to have been able to go to town,” said 
the imperturbable Richard. “ Didn’t 
Haldaine leave a line?” | 

“Oh, yes, he left a line, saying how 
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grieved he is to go—especially as busi- “T’ll let you see it, some day—when 
ness calls him unexpectedly to Pitts- I have it framed,” answered his wife. 
burg t o-morrow. It’s a beautiful let- “Richard, I think we will go abroad 
ter. on Saturday. Prudence is a dull vir- 

“Let me hear it,” said Mr. Danger- tue, and I feel a sudden longing for 
field, looking at nothing. Paris.” 


“OC” 


THE HEART THAT KNOWS 


SEE. the cherry blossoms whiten all the way, 

Locusts their censers, jonquils glow with light, 
High the plumes of lilac in the south wind sway; 

Roseate as the peach bloom comes the Day from Night. 


See the tender oak-leaves, weaving in the sun 

Lace-work of their shadows on the sheep-cropped grass. 
Can there be another when this day is done? 

Hold, O heart, and grasp it—do not let it pass! 


Yet, O love, you tell me: “All the days shall shine, 
If we meet them loving; lilac, cherry, rose 

Have a constant message for your heart and mine, 
Have a constant message for the heart that knows. 


“To each heart that knows, love, in the kind earth lies 
The force that tints the aster or turns the rose to fire, 
A hidden flame and subtle which never, never dies, 
A changeless flame that burns, love, for the world’s desire,” 
Maurice Francis EGAN. 


HIS INVENTIVE GENIUS 


PARKE—Did you get up a good excuse for your wife when you were out the 


other night2 
Tom—Yes. She said it was so good that she almost believed me. 


De 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 


M RS. HATTERSON—After this, I am going to have my day at home. 
Mrs. Catrerson—I suppose you like to have one day all to yourself. 
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By Emery Pottle 


HE pushed back the green- 
denim screen with an impatient 
foot, and, in the increased space 

before the flickering gas-light, spread 
cut her draperies opulently, and craned 
her neck to observe the effect in the 
absurdly inadequate mirror. 

“It’s perfectly hopeless,” she 
laughed, softly, “hopeless; I shall 
never know how this skirt hangs. And 
the bow on the back of it— it’s as deep 
a mystery to me as the law of capillary 
attraction. This comes of being poor, 
and living in one room, and pretend- 
ing that it’s nice and funny to hide 
everything that pertains to one’s 
toilette behind a vicious old green 
screen. I wish I had a grown-up mir- 


Rose Page stood smilingly before the 
despised glass, and critically eyed the 
tilt of an aigret she had just perched 
upon the heavy coils of her dark hair. 

“T hope the august ‘they’ will think 
some one sent me my violets—at a 
quarter a bunch,” she continued, 
hghtly. 

Though it would have seemed that 
Miss Page had accomplished, to the 
last and most delicate detail, her 
toilette, yet she continued to bestow 
upon herself, to the inspiring strains of 
“Dixie,” an engaging series of pats 
and pulls and pushes. She was an un- 
deniably pretty girl, with her strong, 

bady, full of appealing curves 
and graces, her warm Southern color- 
ing, and slightly irregular features. 
Her gown was of some thin, white stuff, 
and about her bodice, lightly touching 
her slender shoulders, were some bits of 
rare old lace, fastened with a quaint 
brooch of pearls and diamonds. 
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“My first New York party,” she 
went on. “Bless me, I mustn't call 
it ‘party’! I wonder what it will be 
like. Oh, I hope they'll like me— 
they’re right to: I’m sure I’m a very 
nice girl; my gown is decent and 
clean; and then, mother’s lace! ’Tisn’t 
necessary they should know, the very 
first time, that I’m poor as Uncle 
Pete’s mule, and have to earn my liv- 
ing. Just this once, before I get 

und down to the old wheel, I’m go- 
ing to be grand—just like a ‘real 
lady.’ ” 

Some one knocked. 

“Oh, Mr. Rogers,” she cried, flying 
to the door, “is it the cab? Very well. 
In a second, tell him. 

» “The extravagance of me! Cab, new 
slippers, flowers and gloves—whew! 
But I don’t care, care, care,’’ she sang. 
“*T’ll work all day in the br’ilin’ sun,’ 
to make up for it.” And, catching up 
her gloves and wrap and a scarf for her 
head, she hurried down the stairs. 

On the landing she passed Miss War- 
ren, a fellow-lodger in the barn-like 
studio building where Rose lived. The 
woman paused, and looked resentfully 
after the pretty figure that went by 
with a happy, careless nod. 

“You'll get over that soon enough,” 
she murmured. ‘“ What right, I'd like 
to know, have you here taking bread 
out of my mouth, anyway?” And she 
went wearily on up the stairs, with her 
portfolio of unsold drawings. 

“Peach,” said Rogers, the janitor, 
discriminatingly, as Rose drove away 
in her cab. “Too gay for this joint, I 


Rose Page’s experience was not a 
new one, or in any sense unique, save, 
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of course, to her, and from that point of 
view it was the most daring and sur- 
prising and marvelous ever undergone; 
she woke occasionally in the night, and 
incredulously whispered, “‘‘If this be 
I, as I suppose it be——’” 

She was a Virginia girl, whose father 
had died and left wife and daughter 
with little save his portrait, his placid 
blessing and the heritage of his un- 
stained honor. The following Sum- 
mer, when the two were so poor they 
were fairly hungry, some one spending 
a week in the quiet little town, saw 
a few of the designs and drawings that 
Rose had always made since she was a 
girl of seven, and told her, with easy 
confidence, that in New York there was 
a future, and a great deal of money, for 
people who could design such patterns 
for fabrics and wall-papers and “things 
of that sort.’”” So, in the Autumn, in 
the face of her mother’s tears and pro- 
testations and gloomy prophecies, Rose 
had resolutely said good-bye to the 
shabby, handsome old Virginia home, 


»».and with an ache in her throat and a 


fine, brave light in her eyes, had come 
to New York. She had been but a 
fortnight in town and, strangely 
enough, had actually sold some of her 
drawings at what she considered a 
princely price; then had come Mrs. 
Clyde’s invitation to a so-called in- 
formal little dinner. Life was begin- 
ning alluringly. 

“Miss Page,”” announced the butler, 
in what was to Rose a tone of thunder. 
She was the first guest, and, as she en- 
tered the drawing-room, shyness made 
her raise her fine head proudly, and 
brought a flush into her coon: OF A 
magnificently upholstered old lady, 
whose yellow, wrinkled face bloomed 
with perennial cosmetics, and seemed 
a sentimental ivory miniature enclosed 
in brilliants, sat rather drearily under 
a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“My dear,” she began abruptly, 
rising to meet her, “ you're your moth- 
er’s own daughter. How is Caroline? 
She was once the prettiest girl in Vir- 
ginia—you are like her. Her letter 
told me you were here. I hope you're 
properly situated? Some time you 


e in for tea, and tell me about 
lf. now, my dear; here are 
more people. You're to go in with 


Billy Sturges. Here he is now—Billy, 
I’m glad to see you—this is Miss Page; 
she’s an old friend’s daughter, Billy. | 
You shall take her in to-night.” 

Old Mrs. Clyde, turning away in re- 
lief that Rose was presentable and 
needed no further attention from her, 
caught on that frank young woman’s 
face a smile of something more than 
conventional pleasure at meeting Mr. 
Billy Sturges. 

“Then you know each other al- 
ready? So much the better. There, 
run along.” 

“By Jove!” chuckled Sturges, after 
the first commonplaces, as went 
on to the dining-room; “ by Jove!” 

“You think so?” inquired Miss Page, 
solicitously. 

“Surely!” grinned he. ‘Great luck, 
isn’t it?” 

“Great!” 

“You remembered me, then?” 

“TI should think so. I 
forget a man I owe five cents.” ~ 

“You're right! I shall ——" it 
back—every cent! I’m an awful Jew 
as a creditor—you can't escape “me. 
Hand it over, please!” “~ Bis 

“What! Have I a pocket in. my 
best gown? I think not! My money 
is tied in the corner of a ki 
in the dressing som. ou can't 
guess, though, how grateful to you I am 
a = 


r your kindness.” 


ver 


“Then you didn’t think it was very 


rude? I was afraid you—” — Billy's 
blue eyes beamed with their most. 

nial light. 

“Rude? I should think it was rude. 
I was so shocked when you did it that 
—that I nearly committed. another 
breach of etiquette by dashing off the 
car after you. But, really, would 
he have put me off because I didn't 
have anything less than a five-dollar 
bill?” 

“Don’t know;” and Billy smiled, 
reminiscently. ‘Looked ge a 

when 


conductors are awful th 
see five-dollar bills.” 
“I was frightened to death. If you 
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hadn’t— Do you know, that was the 
night of my arrival in New York. I’ve 
never been here before; I’m from the 
South.” 

“Really? Wish I could have that 
experience. I was born here—right 
in the glare of the electric light. I'd 
let you pay my fare, if I didn't have a 
nickel, on my first trip to New York. 
Would you?” 

“Certainly not! Would you mind 
saying those words again?” - 

Billy laid down his soup-spoon in 
delight. 

“T knew it; I knew you'd do it— 
they always do. You want me to 
say ‘first’ and ‘New York,’ don’t you, 
Miss Page? Well, I won't.” 

“Qh, but you have,already! Thank 
you, I reckon I can get ‘New York,’ 
but I can’t ever get ‘first.’”” Rose 
laughed. 

“Pay me my nickel, and I'll teach 
you—if you'll give me lessons in 
‘can’t’ and ‘South.’” 

It pleased Rose immensely that her 
benefactor should be a proper person 
socially. She felt the shyness and 
alienation of the new experience wear- 
ing away in the sense of Billy’s friendly 
protection, Before the dinner was 
half over, they were on the best of 
terms. In fact, few people who knew 
Billy Sturges at all were not on the 
best of terms with him. 

“She’s a winner,” thought he, re- 
garding her with frank admiration. 
And, before he knew it, he was saying, 
in his earnest voice, “Thank God, 
you’re not clever.” 

Rose laughed derisively. “Oh, but 
am.”’ 

“Oh, you know I didn’t mean—that 
is—you're mighty clever, but—not 
like these, you know.”’ He waved an 
embarrassed hand. 

Evidently, Billy Sturges’s concep- 
tion of cleverness was elastic. The 
other women at the table were in- 
volved in an acrimonious discussion of 
the merits of “ Elwell on Bridge” and, 
as a side issue, the value of cocker 
spaniels ; the men were divided between 
Angie Fay’s dancing and the slump 
in stocks. .- ‘ 


“No, I’m not. I’m very stupid, I'm 
afraid. I’m not at all cultured, you 
know. Yes, I’m sure I’m very dull. 
I’m sorry.” She looked distressed. 

“I—I’m—giad,” sighed Billy. “I 
like girls to be—just girls; don’t you?” 

“I'd rather have boys boys, thanks. 
I’m going to improve myself, now, by 
going away with Mrs. Clyde and leav- 
ing you alone to your cigarettes.” 


After dinner, they sat down at once 
to bridge. Mrs. Clyde was addicted to 
bridge and English politics. 

“* Horatius,’’’ they call her, whis- 
pered Billy to Miss Page, as he passed 
her chair; “because she keeps the 
bridge night and day.” 

“Of course, you play, Miss Page?” 
perfunctorily inquired her hostess. 

“But I don’t—” began Rose, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“‘ Nonsense, my dear,” Mrs. Clyde cut 
in, concisely ; ‘there was never a Page 
who didn’t have card-sense.” 

Miss Page played a fair game of 
bridge; for the Pages, as Mrs. Clyde 
had surmised, “ card-sense,”’ 
She and her mother and the réctor and 
his wife had passed endless evenings 
over the card-table in Virginia. But 
they never played for money. Mrs. 
Page had once told Rose that ladies 
never gambled. “It’s not in good 
taste, dear,”’ she had said, primly. 

Rose had for partner a woman who 
was notoriously unlucky, so she said. 
“‘I never win,” she asserted, and the 
truth of it seemed incontestable. .The 
two lost steadily during the even- 


ing. 
“Oh, Miss Page,’”’ her partner said, 
between silences, “I wish I had your 


spirits. I get so peevish and de- 
pressed. And you are as gay over our 
losses as if there weren’t bonnets to 
buy, or opera-boxes or anything. 
We've lost scandalously.” 

“I’m perfectly depraved,” retorted 
the girl. ‘I don’t care what I lose; it 
never affects me.” 

Billy Sturges caught the gay words, 
and looked up at her keenly. ‘‘Won- 
der if she knows,” he thought, un- 


easily 
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“ I’ m 
money,” 
we were—heavens! 
home.” 

“Don't joke, Miss Page. You've 
made it hearts, and, for pity’s sake, 
don’t lead out of the wrong hand.” 
They lost again. 

Presently, the game broke up; most 
of them were going on to the Siden- 
hams’ ball. 

“Now, let’s settle this up as soon as 
possible,” cried Mrs. Clyde, excitedly; 
she was a winner. 

The scores were reckoned up 
quickly. 

““Humph!” sniffed the arrogant host- 

ess; “only two hundred—I thought I 
should have more.” 

Miss Page’s partner sank back in des- 
= “Oh, my dear, we’ve lost two 

undred and fifty apiece. Isn't it 
hortid?”’ 

Rose looked at her, a little startled, 
still uncomprehending. ‘ Yes-s, it is 
too—” she began. 

Suddenly, she saw Billy Sturges 
paying his debts; her eyes ran quickly 
over the others. Many of the losers 
were paying on the spot; the women 
were promising cheques. Her own 
partner was soundly berating their 
opponents. 

“T’'ll never play with you again; you 
hoodoo me. But I'll send you a 
cheque to-morrow, my dear,”’ she was 
groaning. She turned to Rose. “Of 
course, child, you haven’t a cent with 
F — no one ever has. Send the rob- 

a cheque when you wish. It’s only 
two-fifty—thank goodness.” 

‘Yes, Miss Page; send us your 
cheque when you choose. We were 
lucky, weren't we?” 

Rose, for the briefest fraction of a 
minute, felt herself sinking to the floor. 
Inside her was the sickening empti- 
ness of fright. She remembered feel- 
ing it once before, when she saw a man 
drown. She put out her hand, blindly. 
It astonished her to find it resting on 
something firm. After an instant, the 
blood pounded back through her veins. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars! Then 
the thought of it pone her. She had, 


ose rattled on, merrily. “If 
I'd have to walk 


we're not playing for : 


in-the whole world, just thirty-five 
dollars. ‘‘Send a cheque!” - 

She laughed, but there were false 
notes in her voice. 

“You are faint,’ some one said, 
kindly. It gave her the cue she 
wanted. She felt she could manage 
words again. She saw Billy Sturges’s 
eyes on her, and it nerved her. 

“Just a silly turn. It’s warm here, 
isn’t it? Oh, it’s — Please, 
Mrs. Clyde, don’t ring.” he pulled 
herself together with a superb effort, 
and smiled at her opponents. “Yes, 
I’m awfully unlucky! You said—oh, 
yes, of course, it’s two-fifty, isn’t it? 
Thanks. You'll let me send-it to you? 
Thank you. No, Mrs. Clyde. I’ve a 
cab somewhere. If you would send a 
man— Yes.” 

Rose was quite self- 
Her voice was low and : 
her head was 
haughtily. She had not ve 
Page tradition: Win nobl 
ably. But she was glad 
see the white, miserable 
heart. If only Sturges woul stop 
looking at her! 

she 


“Good night,” mitermured, 
It és good of you,’ Mrs. 


“good night. 
Clyde.” saline 

“By Jove!” ‘Billy Sturges 
to himself. “Oh, Lord, sae dian 
know! She’s plucky —_ she’ s great. 
Good girl!” 

He Ene over to Rose's mi 
“Miss Page, let me put you in-your cab.” 

On the way down, Sturges tried to 
say what was in his big, generous heart, 
but she never once weakened her gay 
defense of words, and he was not clever 
enough, or brave enough, to: it. 
Even after she had given him ad- 
dress for the cabman, she leaniéd out 
and nodded a cheery little good night 
to him that brought the tears to his 
eyes, as he stood on the curb and waved 
his hat. 

“It’s a shame, a damned: shame! 
Poor little girl!’ Billy stooped to 
pick up a wilted bunch of violets that 
lay on the pavement. “She said 
cost a wi quarter,’’ he 
gently. 


Bee eg 
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II 


OvER in a corner of the grubby little 
studio, on a rumpled divan, lay a girl, 
sobbing. Her face was swollen, and 
her eyes red and bloodshot. She had 
slept little in the night, and then only 
to dream of a wicked creature dressed 
as the two-spot of diamonds, who said 
that his name was Horatius, and un- 
less she sent him a cheque in the morn- 
ing, he would throw her over the 
bridge. 

It was the afternoon following Mrs. 
Clyde’s dinner. Rose Page had risen 
dully that morning and, thrusting her 
portfolio under her arm, had set forth. 
At two o’clock she had dragged hope- 
lessly home. No one wanted designs 
for anything ever again, she gathered. 
One firm had told her to call in two 
months’ time, but, as she hardly ex- 
pected to be alive by then, it had not 
cheered her. She was too miserable 
to eat any luncheon; even if she had 
wished it, she dared not spend the 
money for it. 

So she flung herself down on the 
divan, and, in the helpless interval 
between courages; was weakly crying, 
to relieve her physical and mental 
exhaustion. 

“I don’t know what to do; I don’t 
know what to do!” she sobbed. “I 
can’t get the money; I can’t! I 
haven’t any jewels to sell, I haven't 
anything at all except mother’s lace 
and the pearl brooch, and they 
wouldn’t help much! . Oh, it makes me 
illto think of it. I’m so afraid of debt! 
I need every penny to send mother— 
poor mother, she sha’n’t know, ever— 
and I sup I must live. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! lam alone here. They don’t 
look at me, these city people. I can’t 
even beg. There’s nothing left. And 
I won't, oh, I won't tell them I can’t 
pay. They’d think me a fool. I am 
a fool, a fool, a fool! But they were 
cruel to me. Oh, why aren’t there 
more ways for nice girls to earn 
money?” Rose wiped away the tears 
with a scratchy burlap cushion, and 
then flung it away in feeble anger. 

“Dve got; just got; to get--that 


* to go on. 


money! They sha’n’t say I have dis- 
ed my name.” 

But the little spurt of spirit oozed 
away in more tears. ‘Me, Rose Page, 
with gambling debts! I hope people 
in heaven don’t know what we do here. 
Father would— Oh,I want to go 
home. I want my mother.” 

Sturges had knocked four times be- 
fore he ventured to turn the knob and 
enter. Hestopped short on the thresh- 
old when he saw her. “Oh, I beg 
pardon,” he stammered. “I—I— 
oh, Miss Page——”’ 

Rose looked at him with the stony 
calm of utter despair. ‘Don’t mind 
me,” she said, in the thick voice of 
tears. “I often do this—for exer- 
cise. It’s—it’s—f-f-fun.”” Shelaughed 
weakly. “I’m g-getting used to it 
now.” 

Billy Sturges looked about vaguely, 
and then sat down in a chair that wab- 
bled disturbingly in its back legs. 
“Please, Miss Page,’’ he attempted, 
nervously. He had not often seen 
women cry. 

“Y-yes, isn’t it? And it’s so good 
for—for the—the lungs,” Rose quav- 
ered, bravely. “‘Have you ever tried 
it?” 

Billy rose hastily, and stepped in his 
top-hat. He kicked it, and Rose 
laughed. Instantly his manner be- 
came relieved, and he stopped poking 
holes in her drawing-paper with her 
hat-pin. 

“Miss Page, can’t I help?” he burst 
out, eagerly. “I don’t know—that is, 
I oughtn’t to know, but I can guess. 
You're in a peck of trouble over some- 
thing. Don’t tell me what, but if— 
I’m pretty poor at this sort of thing 
—never had any sisters—my mother 
died when I was a kid. I don’t know 
how to do it, but, if you were a chap 
in hard luck— See here, Miss Page, 
pretend you are a chap in hard luck, 
will you?” 

“T’m—I don’t need to pretend, Mr. 
Sturges. I am a- chap—in— hard 
luck.” Rose’s voice was very low 
and dull. 

“There! Iknewit. -Now, it’s easier 
It’s just between us two fel- 
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lows. I think—I suppose— Hang 
it! It’s that confounded bridge thing 
that’s worrying you, isn't it?” 

“It’s — that — confounded — bridge 
—thing,’”’ Rose repeated, wearily. 

“Well, then, if you—if you haven't 
—forgive me—but can’t I lend you the 
money to pay that debt?” 

Sturges’s blue eyes were very ten- 
der. He gazed at the girl on the di- 
van, beseechingly, until it suddenly 
occurred to him that he should not 
look at her at all, and then he sat up 
very straight, planted his feet firmly 
on the floor, and eyed his patent- 
leather boots. 

There are moments when even a 
vaunted im is utterly forgotten in the 
chance of relief from heavy burden and 
of easement from helpless suffering. 
Just then Rose was conscious of but 
one emotion — thanksgiving. She 
went to the window, and looked out 
over the dreary waste of chimney- 
pots. Below her, in a roof crevice, a 
sparrow brought a crumb of bread to 
its mate and stood by masterfully 
while the food was devoured. It 
seemed an omen. Rose searched for 
her ha-~“kerchief, and dabbed at her 
eyes. Presently, she faced the ago- 
nized Sturges. 

“As one man to another, Mr. Stur- 
ges—is it very red?” 

Billy stared. ‘“Is—is what very 
red?”’ 

“My nose, of course.’ 

*No—o. Not — not a bit, 
Miss Page.” Billy was getting on 
famously in his knowledge of girls. 

“Thank you,” she said, soberly; 
“and, Mr. Sturges——”’ 

“Yes, Miss Page.” 

“T'll—I'll—if you can—will—treally 
lend me—that money—lI shall take it 
gladly.”” The red surged into her 
cheeks as she spoke, and she was di- 
vided between a desire to laugh and an 
impulse to cry. 

turges rose in honest relief, and put 
out his hand to her. ‘ That's settled, 
then. And thank you for doing me 
the great honor. May I mail the 
cheque to you to-night?” 

Miss Page looked frankly into Stur- 


‘made her want to cry again, 


=: and what she saw there she 
fiked or she put her hand in his, con- 
fidently. 

“If you don’t mind,” she said, “I'd 

like to explain a little. I did not know 
—understand they were playing for 
money. We-all at home haven’t done 
that, you know, and it frightened me 
terribly when I found out what I'd 
done. And—and—it’s true that I’m 
very poor. I couldn’t think of any 
way in the world I could get that 
money. My mother couldn’t know, 
and I—well "—she smiled—“ I haven't 
made that enormous sum here, ‘e 
So, you see! And another thing, 
a horror of debt. It’s inbred. And, 
oh, this is good of you to do it. 
You've saved me—everything!” Rose 
hesitated shyly. ‘And I shall, of 
course, pay it all back to you just as 
soon as——’ 

Billy’s face was burning. “Please, 
Miss Page, please —that is —let’s cut 
that out. Of course, you'll—but at 
your convenience, I beg.” 

“I shall begin properly, Mr. Stur- 
ges.” And, going to “f 
wrote: oe 


“] to pay Mr. William Stur 
two nPndred and fitty dollars pe more 
possible. 

“ November eighth.” 

It is to mgs 9 that he took 
this promi bit ue oa. 
out a smile, and sol Seposited 
in an important-looking leather a 

* Here's five 


“Rose Pags.. 


“Wait,” she added. 
cents on account—the fare you ‘paid 
for me; I forgot it last night. You're 
born to be a very present help in time 
of trouble.” 

“T’'d like to be, Miss Page’ Sly 
was very earnest ‘and very 

for = 
new reason—‘ to you.” 
turges strode away down the 
canine stairs, Rose felt a sudden 
strong impulse to go to the door and 
watch his broad tweed shoulders till 
they were out of sight. Instead, she 
stood meditatively in the centre.of the 
dusky little studio. “I don’t know 
whether to laugh or to ery or to pray.’ 


— 
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III 


It was the morning after Sturges’s 
call. Rose had opened the big white 
envelope with its illegible, scrawling 
superscription. She sat for a long 
time quite still, the contents in her lap. 
That slip of pink paper, with those few 
precious, inky flourishes on it, awed and 
frightened her. She wanted to send 
it back hastily; a nervous sense of 
what an improper thing she had done 
sank down on her. But his note 
helped a little. He had said only, 
“From one chap to another.” 

As she sat there, Miss Warren came 
in. She had a way of dropping in un- 
cannily at odd times. She was a per- 
son one never knew what to do with 
when she appeared—silent, suspicious, 
or suddenly loquacious. 

The'two girls talked desultorily for 
some minutes, Miss Warren furtively 
eying the crisp, pink slip of paper. 

“Did you get an order at Bartell’s?” 
she asked, suddenly. 

“Yes; did you?” answered Rose, un- 
suspectingly. 

“No, they turned me down—for 
you.” Miss Warren’s laugh was a 
little bitter. 

“That is too bad of them, to—” 
began Rose, all sympathy. 

“Oh, I don’t mind. It’s my luck. 
You're grand to-day, getting cheques, 
aren’t you? Bartell’s, already?” 

Rose’s voice grew a little colder, and 
she tried to control the waves of red 
that.sprang to her cheeks. “No, not 
Barte ’s.”" 

“ Oh?’ 
ive. 

Rogers was at the door, asking for 
Miss Page. The cheque fluttered to 
the floor, as Rose hastened to speak to 
him. With a quick, deft gesture Miss 
Warren caught it up, read it, and threw 
it back on the floor before Rose had 
returned. There was a queer look of 
unpleasant satisfaction on her face. 
“I'm going back to work,” she said, 
briefly, and slipped away. 

That was the last time she ever 
entered the studio. 

The lean days were beginning in 


The intonation was suggest- 


earnest for Rose. After the cheque 
had been cashed, the money put into 
money-orders and sent away, there 
was a certain sense of relief; yet the 
burden was not lifted. The thought of 
that debt was like a pebble in her shoe. 
There was a constant, wearing irrita- 
tion. She felt, all at once, as if she 
never wished to see Billy Sturges again; 
the sight of him rubbed the raw wound 
in self-respect and hurt pride. Her 
small reserve fund of thirty-five dollars 
she dared not touch. ‘“‘I’ll save it for 
an operation or a trousseau,’”’ she said 
to herself, with grim humor. 

Day and night she bent over her 
drawing-board; and, gradually, she 
began to find a market for her designs. 
But the remuneration was pitifully 
small in proportion to her needs, and 
she was often so harassed and de- 
pressed that her brain refused to direct 
her aching fingers over the paper, and 
the day’s work had to be thrown away. 

She set apart weekly for her own 
living just seven dollars. Five more 
went every Friday to her mother, and 
the witty, keen, amusing letter that 
accompanied it never once betrayed 
how heavy the days were for the sen- 
der. And, as often as possible, she 
managed in some way to save out an- 
other bill to put aside for her debt to 
Sturges. When money was scarcer 
with her than usual, her own little por- 
tion was made to make up the differ- 
ence. 

She took to cooking her own break- 
fasts and luncheons—when she remem- 
bered the luncheons. She got her din- 
ner at a “Quick Lunch Palace”’ around 
the corner. All her pretty coloring 
was gone, and her eyes grew hollow, 
with dark circles beneath them. 
Rogers, the janitor, who had seen girls 
come in and go out of the old rookery 
for twelve years, and who knew the 
signs, nodded his head authoritatively. 

“It’s the way they all go—most of 
’em. Noo York’ll take it out of ’em, 
all right.” 

Billy Sturges fell into the habit 
of dropping in on Rose for Satur- 
day-afternoon tea. The green-denim 
screen was in place, a tiny fire of coals 
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burned in the grate—he never guessed 
the privations necessary for that fire— 
Rose had on her one good gown and 
sat well in the shadow, and her greet- 
ing was unfailingly gay and cordial. 
But never once did she allow the talk 
to become in the slightest degree per- 
sonal, so far as her own matters were 
concerned. 

Sturges scrupulously sent her re- 
ceipts for the sums that came to him, 
without other enclosure, and with only 
her writing on the blue envelope to 
identify the sender. The acceptance 
of these pitiful payments invariably 
sent him off into a bad temper. The 
pathos of the unspoken, faithful strug- 
gle hurt him bitterly, but he could do 
nothing, except grind his teeth and 
stuff the offending bills into a far cor- 
ner of his desk. hen he saw her on 


Saturdays, she was so alive and merry, 
and the cramped little studio was so in- 
definably festive, that his fears for her 
were allayed. Probably no man ever 
penetrated the depth of a woman's 


struggle. 
Presently, Billy realized the fact 


that he was desperately in love with 
his debtor. He took a long walk in 
the Park one day, and seriously went 
over the situation. After an hour of it, 
he hailed a hansom and drove serenely 
home. “I sha’n’t say anything about 
it to her until that debt is paid,” he 
assured himself. _“‘I know one fellow, 
if he’s the right sort, generally feels a 
little shy of another when he owes him 
a debt. This is bigger than a million 
to her—and she’s the right sort, bless 
her!’ In the shadow of the cab, Billy 
pulled out of the leather wallet a bunch 
of dried violets and a promissory note, 
both of which he kissed. 

*“ But, great God, what if she wouldn't 
have me!’’ he murmured, struck with 
, sudden fear. 


IV 


Arter atime, Rose noticed that her 
fellow-lodgers never stopped now to 
see her; she imagined they were avoid- 
ing her in the halls; girls who had 
nodded in friendly fashion to her, now 


bowed coldly, if they bowed at all. 
She was so tired these days that, 
somehow, it made little difference. 
She took the fresh hurt dully; it all 
seemed part of a wretched, endless 
Winter, whose raw damp got into her 
bones and settled around her heart. 
Only one desire was uppermost in her 
mind—she ‘must pay off that debt! 
After that, anything might happen; 
she thought she would like to die then, 
if she were only sure that dying meant 
an eternal blank i Bleep. 
Vaguely, she tried to think what she 
had done to bring about this estrange- 
ment from the others; but she could 
not, and the effort made her head ache 
worse than usual. 

Bartell’s were taking nearly all of 
her work now, and that kept her cer- 
tain of a living. Besides, she could 
set more and more aside for her pay- 
ments to Sturges. They told her at 
Bartell's that her work was much better 
than Miss Warren's, and that they were 
taking no more of "the latter’s. . Rose 
tried to be sorry, but she could not be 
even that. Z Ze 3g 

In February, she gav Sup ‘Mag 
Sturges entirely, even on ° 
She locked her door one day, and sat 
miserably in a corner until the sound of 
his retreating footsteps had diedigw: 
She missed him sadly, but sede 
she could not afford the extra te 
coals. His eager, blunt. notes 
quiry she left unanswered, apati 
ally. She wondered if ‘she co’ 
really care for 

Sturges, at first, Reet: was 
ill and a and = though a 
him nearly crazy. Yet t ap- 
pearance of the hateful remittances 
seemed to disprove this. Se when 
his anxious notes received no 
cursed himself for a clumsy 
decided that in some way he had irre- 
trievably hurt her feelings. He went 
about miserably for days. At. last, 
he took to haunting the entrance of 
the studio-building, at aren moments, 
in the hope of seei 

Late one Wintey March twilight, Billy 
turned off from Fifth avenue toward 
her room. It was snowing heavily, 
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and the lights of. the town flickered a 
feeble yellow through the dancing cur- 
tain of white. The side street was 
nearly deserted. Near the entrance to 
the building, he found himself behind 
two women. One of them was speak- 
ing, ina peculiarly penetrating voice 
that rasped his nerves. 

“Oh, yes, he’s there most of the time, 
night and day, shamelessly. I’ve seen 
him—he’s a very common sort—big, 
flashy, the club-man type, you know. 
| have complained to Rogers, and he is 
going to get her out.” 

The other gasped. 
you know?” 

“Yes; his name is Sturges, and—’”’ 
Here the speaker lowered her voice 
and spoke rapidly. Billy caught only 
a word or two, but those made him 
clench his fists. 

“She takes from him! Oh, 
Miss Warren, that’s perfectly shocking! 
Are you sure?” 

“Yes, indeed. I saw a cheque of 
his in her room one day. I’ve never 
been there since. Oh, she’s——” 

Suddenly, there loomed up before 
Miss Warren a tall, snow-covered man 
with eyes that were hard and steely and 
merciless with anger. He stopped her, 
imperatively. 

“Please wait!"’ The voice was con- 
trolled and even, but something in it 
frightened Miss Warren. If she had 
known more of Billy Sturges, she 
would have had just cause for fear. 

“I, quite by accident, overheard 
what you were saying. You were 
speaking of Miss Page?” 

“What right—?’’ began Miss War- 
ren, shrilly. 

“Tt was of Miss Page?” he went on, 
inexorably, and she had to answer. 

“Yes, it was. What of it?” 

“Tam Mr. Sturges,” went on Billy, 
“and I want to tell you, you have 
made a mistake. You may not have 
intended to, but you have—lied.”” 

He stood over her, trembling with 
suppressed passion at the woman's 
injustice. 

Miss Warren shrank away from him. 
Her companion eyed her in astonished 
curiosity. 


“Who is he, do 


“You were speaking of a cheque— 
my cheque?” 

His stern questions brought a pur- 
plish flush into Miss Warren's cheeks. 

“Did you know why Miss Page had 
o cheque? Did she tell you? Did 
Ss ” 

“No—she did not, but I—’’ she 
essayed, sullenly. 

“Don't you dare!” warned Billy, his 
face hard and set. 

Miss Warren did not dare. 

“If you will pardon me, I—I should 
like to tell you why that cheque was 
sent Miss Page by me. I infer you are 
interested. This money was given in 
payment of a foolish gambling debt of 
mine to Miss Page and was, I may add, 
for your further enlightenment, re- 
turned to me by the next mail. Fur- 
ther, let me ask that you will stop this 
contemptible story you had just now 
on your lips.” 

Billy squared his shoulders, and 
looked imperiously down on two scared 
women. Miss Warren’s companion, a 
girl with keen brown eyes under 
straight brows, impulsively put out her 
hand. F 

“Thank you,” she said. 
me, will you?” 

Sturges took it. “I thought you'd 
not be so hard on her,” he said, gently. 

Miss Warren slipped quietly past 
into the open doorway. 

“I think Miss Page got her work 
away from her,” said the other girl, 
slowly; “not on pw he does 
better stuff than Miss Warren.” 

Billy nodded. 

“T see.” 


“ Forgive 


Vv 


Sturces strode wretchedly up and 
down the studio-block for fifteen min- 
utes, swearing softly to the falling 
snow. 

“How could any one hurt a girl like 
that! It’scruel. Lord, I could almost 
have struck her! Poor girl, poor— 
Rose! 

“And they’ve been saying all that 
about her—and me,” he continued, 
wrathfully; ‘making it worse than 





» -too man 
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ever for her. I oughtn’t to go there, 
I suppose—now. But, good God! 
I’ve got to—I’ve got to see—I can’t 
stand it unless I do.” 

Billy paused irresolutely in the snow 
for a moment. The words of Miss 
Warren came to him sharply and stung 
him like a lash: “I’ve complained to 
Rogers, and he is going to get her out.”’ 

“T’ll see this Rogers in hell first,” he 
muttered, and started on a half-run 
toward the studio. 

It was nearly seven o'clock; the 
pavements lay three inches deep with 
white. The wind began to drive the 
snow through the air with fierce, blind- 
ing swoops. Rose dragged down the 
five long flights, and out to the heavy 
entry door. She had in her hand a 
letter to Sturges; it contained the last 
instalment of her debt. For two 
weeks she had starved and pinched 
and toiled; she had added again and 
again the items of her account with 
Sturges, and she had determined to 
make this the final payment. 

Rogers put his head above the base- 
ment stairs, and called her name. 

“What is it, Mr. Rogers?” Rose 
asked. 

It was not Rogers’s way to ap- 
proach a matter subtly. He had lost 
points before now by diplo- 
macy. he said only, with a certain 
grim kindness: “ We'll be wanting your 
room next week, Miss Page.” 

“Why? why?” she quavered. 

“There’s them as 'r’ complainin’.” 

Rose tried to hold up her head and 
fight out the battle; her hands clenched 
tightly; she tried to assure herself of 
the nights of a free, innocent being 
under the burden of injustice; but, 
instead, she turned away, drearily. 

“In the morning I—I’ll see you 
about it. I'm—very—distressed——” 

Rogers shook his head, ambiguously, 
at the retreating figure. 

Rose was sick and exhausted. She 
shrank from the flapping gusts, and 
battled feebly toward the letter-box 
on the corner. All at once she ran full- 
tilt into a big man who was stalking 
doggedly through the storm. The 
shock made her totter. 


“T beg pardon,” he said; mechan- 
ically stretching out his hand to keep 


her from falling. Then: “It’s—it’s 
you! Isn't it?’ 

Rose smiled weakly at Billy’s amaze- 
ment. 

“T reckon so. It—was—once.” 

“Where on earth—?”’ he burst out. 

“If you’re going to ask where I'm 
going, you needn't. I’m not going 
anywhere. I came to give you this; 
at least, I didn’t come for that, but now 
you're here you may as well take it— 
it’s the last one.” She put a blue 
envelope in his hand. 

“Thank God it is! You’v ‘ou've 
nearly driven me insane by t — 
those things!” he said, brokenly. She 
suddenly seemed to him so very frail 
and weak and feminine; his arms in- 
voluntarily opened. 

“Yes,”’ she answered, dully. -“ Yes, 
thank God! Good night.” 

“Why—you’re all wet!” he said, 
tenderly putting his hand on her arm. 

“Don’t,” she murmured. “I can't 
bear sympathy—just now. T must go 
—home—while they'll let me.’ 

Rose swayed a little toward him. 
He seemed to her so splendidly strong; 
if only she could rest a moment! 

“Rose.” Billy’s voice was husky. 

“Don’t,” faintly. 

“ Rose!"’ Hisgreat heart was plead- 
ing, but he had no other words. 

She looked up at him with a tearful 
smile. “Must I always be in ‘your 
debt?’’ she whispered into his coat. 

For answer, he bent and kissed her 
wet, snowy face. ‘‘ You always must,” 
he said, soberly. 

“*Unlucky at cards—’” she mur- 
mured. 

“ Rose, have you had your dinner?” 
he asked, with an inspiration. Din- 
ner was Billy’s sovereign remedy for 
all ills. 

She shook her head, vaguely. 

“TI know a place. Come.” 

Tucking her hand in his arm, he led 
her away. But the storm no longer 
buffeted her, and she was not weary 
now. 

Presently, th were sitting at a little, 
secluded table at Pierre's, the old 
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Frenchman’s, and between them Billy tried to catch her hand under 

smoked a heavenly broiled steak-with the table. 

a green garland about it. “Dearest—oh, dear girl—Rose— 
Rose looked at her laden plate; the please!” 

delicious, buttery scent ascended to her “Don’t mind me—it’s nothing— 

nostrils. Then she burst into tears. only, I’m so hungry!” 


ot 


THE YOUNG MOTHER 


‘THE Host lifts high the candle-light— 
Out in the dark she waits before— 

“Now who is this at mid of night, 
Comes faring to my door?”’ 


With rushes is the chamber set; 

The house is sweet without, within; 
For it may be she will forget 

The place where she hath been. 


But lonely, lonely in the room, 
With strange eyes looks she all about; 
She sees the broken boughs in bloom, 
The red wine pouréd out. 


They crowd around her where she stands, 
The children and the elders there; 

They put the cup within her hands; 
They break the loaf so fair. 


Oh, what to her that they are kind! 
Oh, let the tears come like a tide! 

She cannot keep from out her mind 
The son for whom she died! 


Lizette WoopwortsH REgsE. 


A FOOL AND HIS MONEY 


. WASN'T some money left Spendall?”’ 
“Oh, yes; and it all left him, long ago.”’ 


\WHEN aman is so angry that words fail him it is often his salvation.. 
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THE MEADS OF BESSIMA 


Once again to see them, ah, 
Matchless meads of Bessima! 


BY fleet waters glancing golden, 
Girdled as with dream they lie, 
Where, by stainless skies beholden, 
They are stainless as the sky. 


For while night, by Allah’s guiding; 
Sows the blue with shimmering flowers, 
Here the day, through his confiding, 
Buildeth radiant blossom bowers. 


Out of all the tints of morning— 
Sunrise arras—are they made; 
And they have for their adorning 
Arabesques of shine and shade. 


Spicy asphodelian attars 

O’er them hover, and the breeze 
A divine nepenthe scatters 

From the poppy-chaliees. 


Here would I a House of Pleasure 
Rear, like fabled Kubla Khan; 

Love should be my chiefest treasure— 
Love beyond the ken of man. 


At my doorway, on his zither 
Should the gay cicada play; 

And the bee should bear me thither 
His full bass for virelay. 


Wafted through the open lattice, 
There should falter, there should float, 
All the prisoned passion that is 
Compassed in the bulbul’s note. 


I should know—fond vision this is!— 
Biding, Rose of Love, with you, 
All the Prophet’s promised blisses . 
At the bourn of Dreams-Come-True! 
Cuinton ScoLiarD. 


Caw 


T must be said of Adam that he never uttered one unkind word to his mother- 
in-law. > ’ 





THE WRECK AND THE LETTERS 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


HE smash-up was one of the 
worst that ever happened on 
the B. S. & W. road. 

The Westfield night express had 
been wrecked at Elwood Junction 
about three o’clock in the morning. 
It had been raining more or less for a 
week all over the northwestern part 
of the state, and the bad weather had 
culminated in a cloud-burst. A small 
bridge, which was really nothing more 
than a short piece of trestle-work 
thrown over a tiny branch of the El- 
wood River, which was usually as dry 
as a floor, was partially washed out, 
the stringers, ties and rails being left 
standing. 

In the darkness, the engine went 
through it. The ravine was both 
shallow and narrow, the engine filled 
the space from bank to bank, and the 
baggage- and mail-car and the coach 
piled in on top of it. Later on they 
found the engineer, with his fireman 
also, dead under the engine, so that he 
was beyond censure for running at so 
high a speed—sixty miles. an hour— 
under such conditions. 

The train, which was the limited 
express of the road, did no local busi- 
ness. There were only a few people 
in the coach, all of whom escaped with 
their lives, at least. The two rear 
sleepers did not leave the track, fortu- 
nately, but the first one, that carry- 
ing the through passengers from the 
South, strange to say, was - tele- 
scoped with the preceding coach, in 
spite of the fact that it was a new and 
heavy Pullman. It was in that ill- 
fated car that most of the loss, save 
that among the train crew, occurred. 
The-berths had nearly all been ann 
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pied, and nine passengers in the front 
half of the car were killed, while many 
were severely injured. 

Fortunately, as it was Summer, 
there was no conflagration to add its 
horrors to the scene. A special train — 
with nurses and physicians and other 
helpers, together with the wrecking 
crew, was rushed down from Elwood 
without loss of time, and the work of 
rescuing the wounded and clearing 
the track was at once begun. The 
dead were laid along the station plat- 
form at Elwood, as they were removed 
from the special train, for identifica- 
tion prior to shipment to their sev- 
eral destinations, and the wounded 
were made as comfortable as possible 
either in the cars, at the station, or at 
the emergency hospital. By day- 
light, the claim-agent of the road, who, 
with other officials at Beverly, had 
been notified by wire, arrived, and 
took charge of the bodies. 

There were two women, a little 
girl, a baby, a youth of about seven- 
teen, and four men. After more or 
less difficulty and delay they were all 
identified, and their relatives com- 
municated with, except in the case of 
one-man. He appeared to have been 
a tall, handsome man of about thirty. 
He had evidently undressed and gone 
regularly to bed in the sleeper, for 
he had nothing on him but a suit of 
pajamas. There was no mark of any 
sort on them, and nothing whatever to 
give any clue to the man’s name on or 
about his person—a naked body in a 
suit of pajamas, that was all. The 
sleeping-car conductor had been killed, 

while the porter was badly wounded 
anid in a senseless condition. 
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Of course, the unidentified man’s 
baggage and clothing were somewhere 
in the wreck, if they had not been 

d to pieces in the ruin. But 


how to find such things, or how to~ 


identify them with the man, was a 

ing question. There was a great 
heap of miscellaneous articles on the 
station platform, which had been 
taken from the wreck, but at present 
it was impossible to separate or as- 
ign them to any one with any cer- 
tainty whatsoever. The claim-agent, 
a tall, slender young man, whose quiet, 
rather melancholy air gave little out- 
ward evidence of his inward keenness 
and capacity, was at his wits’ end to 
know how to identify the body in 
question. 

As he stood pondering the problem, 
one of his assistants came up and 
informed him that the porter of the 
wrecked sleeper had at last recovered 
consciousness, although it was evi- 
dent that his hours were numbered. 
As he spoke, four men b ht the 
stricken negro out on the platform on 
a stretcher, intending to load him on a 
hospital train in which others of the 
more severely wounded were to be 
taken down to Beverly. It was just 
possible, thought the claim-agent, that 
the porter might be able to identify 
the man. He motioned to the bear- 
ers to halt, and then, with the help of 
the assistant, lifted up the dead body 
so that the porter could see the man’s 


” said the claim-agent, gent- 
ly, “I’m ‘sorry to bother you now, 
but here is a passenger from your car 
about whom I can find out nothing. 
Can you help us to identify him? Do 
you know his ee ts ; 

The porter stared fee ly atthe ‘ace 
a Sy tan a fitme, suh,” h 

% n know his e, " he 
muttered. 

“Where was his berth? 
recollect that?” 
“He was in lowah five, suh, I 
think.” 

“Can you give us any other clue, 
Wilder?” . 

The wounded man thought deeply 


Can you 


for a few moments, by a very painfu! 
effort. 

“Yas, suh, he sent a telegram last 
night f'um Ladew to Miss Inez—Ine: 
—Lancy—at——”’ 

He stopped, faltered, struggled t 
goon. One of the bystanders gave him 
a drink of whiskey, but he had fainted. 

“Never mind,” said the claim-agent, 
compassionately; “take him into the 
car, men. That’s enough to trace 
this man.” 

Laying the dead man gently on the 
platform again, the claim-agent went 
into the telegraph-office, and wired 
the operator at Ladew to repeat to 
him, for the purpose of establishing an 
identification, the telegram sent last 
night at six o’clock by a passenger on 
number three to a Miss Inez Lancy, 
whereabouts unknown. In a_ short 
time the original message was in his 
hand. It ran this way: 


Miss Inez Lancy, 
*/o Hotel Sullivan, Westfield. 
Will meet you Monday morning, at ten- 
thirty, same place. 
Harv. 


Here was a valuable clue. A wire 
was at once despatched to the propri 
tor of the Hotel Sullivan, di him 
to inform Miss Inez Lancy, presumably 
one of his guests, vies ind anions 
posed to be t man who had 
a meeting with her at ten~ 


black—not mourning, of 
had been no time for that—but: 
at least discarded all colors; save that 


“which shone in her very pretty eyes 


and in the red of her rounded cheeks. 
She was a -looking +woman, 
if a trifle bold in her Tall, 
golden-haired, she made quite an im- 
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posing appearance, in spite of her gen- 
eral air of agitation and, strange to 
say, Of anxiety and apprehension. 
Yet there was something about her 
which impressed the claim-agent un- 
pleasantly, something he did not like. 
There were things lacking in her, 
not compensated for by other things 
added. She did not seem quite—but 
her quality or her character was noth- 
ing to him. He put all such consider- 
ations aside, and met her with an ex- 
cellent assumption of most respectful 
sympathy. . 

“T am the claim-agent of the road,” 
he said. “And you, I presume, are 
Miss Lancy?” 

“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, in great 
agitation. “Oh, sir, tell me——” 

She clasped her hands appealingly, 
and looked at him from beneath the 
fronting shadow of her very large hat. 
The pose, the manner, the voice, were 
perfect, and. yet—— 

“You got my wire, madam?” he 
asked, whergat she nodded. 

“Yes. e me to him at once.” 

The body of the poor man had been 
taken to a local undertaking estab- 
lishment, and a drive of a short dis- 
tance, during which Miss Lancy elabo- 
rately sobbed into her handkerchief, 
brought them to the door. Once in 
the private room—‘‘the mortuary 
chamber,” advertising circulars called 
it—the woman st to the side of 
the casket, and lifted the cloth cover- 
ing the face of the dead. 

“It is he, it is he!’’ she screamed, 

throwing herself upon the body with 
every outward manifestation of grief 
and agony. 
She kissed the face of the dead again 
and again, lavishing endearments upon 
him. It was all very touching and 
affecting indeed, thought the claim- 
agent, and yet— However, he man- 
aged to quiet Miss Lancy at last. He 
took her to the village hotel, where, 
after getting the address of the man’s 
relatives, he left her to the tender 
ministrations of the landlady and her 
assistants. 

The man’s name was Henry Richard- 
son. He had been a mining-engineer 


by profession, and a heavy buyer and 
owner of mining properties in Colo- 
rado. His father was also greatly in- 
terested in mines, being one of the 
largest mine owners in that state. 
Miss Inez Lancy declared that she was 
the dead man’s fiancée, that he was 
coming to Westfield that morning, as 
his telegram showed, to marry her 
forthwith. Her grief was terrible to 
see, and her condition evoked the sym- 
pathy and pity of all the good women 
of the little town, who were unremit- 
ting in their efforts to assuage her 
sorrow. 

The claim-agent immediately wired 
the elder Mr. Richardson, and re- 
ceived instructions to prepare the 
body for shipment in the best possible 
manner, and forward it to Denver 
without delay. The only train which 
made a Denver connection did not leave 
till night, however, and late in the 
afternoon the claim-agent received a 
telegram from Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
addressed to the local agent at Elwood, 
by the way, which greatly astonished 
him. It ran as follows, being written 
with a woman’s discursiveness: 

Henry Richardson, of whose death I am 
just informed, is my husband. Will arrive 
uesday. morning. Hold body till I come. 

rs. Henry RICHARDSON, 

The story of the wreck had not yet 
appeared in any of the papers, there 
was no source from which the woman 
signing herself Mrs. Henry Richardson, 
could have heard of her husband’s 
death except from his father in Denver; 
for, outside of the.claim-agent and Miss © 
Inez Lancy, no one else knew or could 
know of it. In the face of such 
reasoning, the conclusion that she 
was really the man’s wife was irre- 
sistible. 

If that were so, who was Miss Inez 
Lancy? 

There had always been a suspicion 
of that young lady in the claim-agent’s 
mind, he thought, triumphantly. He 
put the telegram in his pocket, after 
giving directions to hold the body and 
notify the father in Denver, asking 
advice from him, and walked slowly 
down the village street to the hotel. 
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Arrived there, he immediately asked 
for Miss Lancy. 

“You. can't ibly see her,”’ said 
the landlady, a kind-hearted, motherly 
old body, who had been most attentive 
to the woman; ‘she is quite prostrated 
over this terrible affair, and is lying 
down. She must not be disturbed on 
any account.” 

“I am very sorry,” insisted the 
claim-agent, politely but firmly; “she 
must see me. I have an important 

about Mr. Richardson.” 

“ The thing’s almost dead with 
grief an 


, 


shock and——” 

“ Yes, yes, I know, but you must tell 
ad 1 must see her at once, neverthe- 
less.”’ 

- The woman at last went off, evi- 
dently resentful of the claim-agent’s 
lack of sympathy and consideration 
for her charge—‘“like the soulless 
corporation he represents, intruding 
upon the sorrows of that poor lamb 
up-stairs,’’ she muttered, as she went. 
Well, it turned out that Miss Lancy, 
“poor lamb,” would see the claim- 
agent after all, and, after a few mo- 
ments, he was ushered into her pres- 
ence. The landlady showed a dis- 
position to linger, but, at the claim- 
agent’s pointed request, she at last 
flounced indignantly out of the 
room. 

“Miss Lancy,” said the claim-agent 
to that lady, who sat languidly, half- 
reelining in a large arm-chair near the 
wittdow, her face turned carefully 
away from the light, ‘I intended, in 
accordance with his father’s direc- 
tions, to send the body of Mr. Richard- 
son——"’ 

“My poor, poor love!” wailed Miss 
Lancy. 

“—to Denver to-night. But a few 
moments since I received a telegram 
from his——” 

The claim-agent paused. The wo- 
man before him sat bolt upright now, 
her grief merged into a sudden inter- 
est in what he was about to say. 

“Yes. Go on,” she exclaimed; 
“from whom?” 

“from. his wife,’’ answered the 
claim-agent, abruptly, at the same time 


carefully watching the face of his com- 


“His wife!” she faltered, turning 
very red indeed. 

“Certainly, his wife. Didn’t you 
know that S was married?” he asked, 
swiftly. 

“OF ‘course—I—er—certainly not!" 
she answered, in great confusion; “and 
I don’t believe it, either. It is some 
impostor. Why, he was engaged to 
me. His telegram proved that.” 

It was a bold statement, but it 
failed. 

“It proved that he was coming to 
meet you, certainly, but nothing 
more,” rejoined the claim-agent. 

“That woman is some adventures. 
I shall stay and face her. He was 
mine—mine!”’ burst out Miss Lancy, 
vehemently. 

It was exceedingly well done, 
thought the claim-agent, admiringly. 
Miss Lancy might have made a for- 
tune on the stage, he was sure, and he 
was an excellent judge. But to bea 
successful clai t it is necessary 
to be able to fathom human nature 
thoroughly, and Miss 's whole 
performance did not deceive 

“Miss Lancy,” he said, a ereiy, 
- sorry to be compelled to contra- 

fo or to question your assertions, 
ra assure you that | am convinced 
that the lady in question is his wife, 
and—— 

“I didn’t e ~ it, Fay Sec: 2 - 
interru tely anxious 

“Pardon me, you vi admitted 
it a moment since, and——”’ 

There was a knock at the 
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“Pardon me again,” returned the 
claim-agent, suavely—he was a very 
polite claim-agent, indeed—“I think 

will not.” 

“T will, I will, I tell you!” 

What a coarse, vulgar woman! 
thought the claim-agent. All he said, 
however, was: “You will go back to 
Westfield to-night, madam, and you 
will stay away from here till that man 
is shipped to Denver in custody of his 


wife. 
Who'll make me?” 

“I trust your own good sense will 
show you that I am right.” 

“It doesn’t. Now, who'll make me 

>?” 

“T will. I won’t have you make a 
scene and a scandal over that man in 
the presence of his poor, bereaved wife, 
on our lines. Afterward, you will do 
as you please. Now you will go, stay 
away and keep quiet.” 

“T'll do just as I please, now!” she 
retorted, defiantly, but evidently very 
ill at ease. 

“The train leaves at nine to-night. 
Ishall be here with a carriage at half- 
after eight. Meantime, you will not 
mention this to any one, I am sure,”’ 
he continued, inflexibly; then he bowed 
to her—the claim-agent was always 
polite—and left her baffled, furious, 
yet determined to have her way. 

His calm confidence shook her as- 
surance to a marked degree, yet she 
strove to keep up her spirits, and to 
cling to her resolution to stay just 
where she was and confront the wife. 
As for the claim-agent, in spite of his 
firmness, he was filled with dismay. 
If Miss Lancy absolutely refused to go, 
he could see no way to compel her to 
leave except by force, which was not to 
be thought of. Yet, goshe must. He 
was resolved that there should be no 
scene, no scandal about the dead 
man, no two women claiming rights 
that belonged to one, no adventuress— 
so he was satisfied Miss Lancy was to 
be described—disputing with the dead 
man’s lawful wife. He even felt a sort 
of sympathy for the dead man him- 
self, albeit his career was evidently not 
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be utterly blasted if Miss Lancy re- 
mained and created a scene, and he 
could say never a word nor urge a plea 
in his own defense. Yes, the woman 
must be got away at all hazards, but 
how? He racked his fertile brain for 
some means—and in vain. 

His cogitations were interrupted by 
the approach of the general superin- 
tendent of the road, a veteran railroad 
man, who had risen after many years 
from the ranks. He had assumed 
chargé of the work of clearing the 
road that day. 

“ Here,”’ he said, handing the claim- 
agent a thick package of letters, 
“you'd better take charge of these. 
They were picked up in the sleeper. 
The woman who wrote ‘em, and the 
man, too, must be a bad lot. -They’re 
sickening, even to me.” 

The claim-agent took the package, 
and, returning to the station, he read 
over the first one. There was no 
name in the letter till the signature 
was reached, and that was “Jnez"’! 
The letters could not be described. 
They revealed a depth of depravity on 
the part of writer and receiver ‘which 
made the claim-agent almost doubt 
their humanity. They settled one 
puzzling question, however. At half- 
after eight the claim-agent presented 
himself at the door of Miss Lancy’s 
room. Bidden to enter, he found that 
young lady hatless and seemingly 
composed, with apparently no out- 
ward intention of leaving that 
night. 

“T’ve come for you, Miss Lancy,” 
said the claim-agent. 

“T see you have,’”’ she returned, 
coolly, “and, as I said before, it does 
not suit me to leave to-night.” 

“Miss Lancy, do you recognize this 
letter?” said the claim-agent, spread- 
ing open one of the packages, and hold- 
ing it close to the lamp, so that she 
could see it. 

The woman gazed at it, shivered 
violently, and turned a dull, angry red 
again. 

“You're no gentleman!”’ she said, 
wrathfully, “to read a lady's letter! 
Besides, I didn’t write it, any way,” 
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she went on, in a vain effort to repair 
her blunder. 

“TI should not like to have any one 
see such letters as these,” said the 
claim-agent, ‘‘even the lowest—lady,” 
he paused—and how she hated him 
for that pause!—‘in the land would 
not like that, would she?” 

“You brute, you brute!’’ cried the 
woman, looking as if she could kill him. 

“It is a quarter to nine now, Miss 
Lancy; we have just time enough to 
ll - the station,” said the claim- 


oT won't go, I tell you!” 

“Allow me—your hat,” he con- 
tinued, unheeding her interruptions as 
he handed it to her. 

“My bill here—I haven’t—I left my 
purse—”’ she faltered, rising, in spite of 
herself. 

“T'll attend to that. You will take 
my arm, so, this way—here is the car- 
riage.” The claim-agent was a won- 
derfully polite young man. 

He did not feel safe, however, until, 
standing on the platform, he watched 
the lights of the express bearing the 
unfortunate Miss Lancy northward, 
disappear in the darkness. It had 
been a trying day for the claim-agent. 
He took off his hat, and wiped the 

piration from his forehead. 

“And she forgot to ask me for the 
letters, she was so angry,” he mur- 
mured, in no little surprise, as he 
. turned to go back to the hotel for the 
night. 

II 


THE morning express was due at 
Elwood at ten o'clock. The claim- 
agent met it, of course. As the long 
train drew up at the platform, he 
stepped back toward the steps of the 
Southern through sleeper from St. 
Louis, nerving himself up for the diffi- 
cult and somewhat unpleasant task of 
receiving the widow of the dead 
mining-engineer. Only one passenger 
left the sleeper, and she was a woman. 
The porter set her bag on the plat- 
form, and reéntered his car. Uncer- 
tain as to direction in her unfamiliar 


surroundings, she turned away from 
the approaching claim-agent, and 
paused, in hesitation as to what to 
do next. 

He had time before he reached her 
to notice that she was small in stature, 
but with a beautiful figure, well set off 
by her fashionably cut, exquisitely fit- 
ting black gown. Something about 
her appearance caused the heart of 
the claim-agent to throb madly in his 
breast. Instinctively,” he quickened 
his pace, his arm stretched out toward 
her. He was close by her side when 
she turned suddenly, faced him, lifted 
her hand in great astonishment, and 
exclaimed: 

“ You!’ 

The claim-agent recovered himself 
by a tremendous effort. Dissimula- 
tion is supposedly an attribute pecul- 
iar to the other sex, but he noticed 
that whereas he was successful in con- 
trolling himself, the woman seemed 
utterly unable to regain her com- 
posure. She stared at him as if he 
had risen from the dead. Her face, 
which had been very pale, slowly 
flamed with color, her lip trembled 
until she bit it to ‘keep it still, and a 
light, whether of terror, , Satis- 
faction or appeal, or all four, he could 
not tell, came into her brown eyes. 

“You!” she exclaimed again, 
breathlessly. 

“Yes, 1,” he answered, formally, 
lifting his hat, and making an attempt 
to pass her. 

“I did not know—I did not ex- 
pect—” she faltered. 

“No, I suppose not,” he answered, 
with some bitterness; “but you will 
pardon me, I am expecting alady—" 

“A lady?” she interrupted, with a 
curiously resentful intonation. 

“Yes, the widow of a passenger 
killed in a wreck at——” 

“I forgot him,”” murmured the wo- 
man, in deep contrition. 

“All aboard!” called the conductor, 
suddenly. 

“Wait!” cried the — agent, lift: 
ing a warning hand an set 
foot on the car step, “T must see if 
is in the sleeper.” 
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“T am Mrs. Richardson,” abruptly 
exclaimed the woman to whom he had 
been speaking, at the same time laying 
her hand on his arm. 

The claim-agent stepped from the 
car, signaled to the conductor to go 
ahead—that was the first thing to be 
done—and once more faced the wo- 
man. This time he was the weaker 
vessel. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, as the train 
slowly passed them. 

The woman nodded. The claim- 
agent bowed formally again. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said; “I 
did not know.” 

“Of course not; how could you?” 

“If you will come this way, madam, 
I have a carriage here; I will take you 
to him.” 

He spoke indifferently, in spite of 
his excessive agitation. 

“TI want to tell you,” said the wo- 
man, so soon as they entered the car- 
riage, ““that—after we—after I left 
you and was married—to—him—I 
found out what a terrible mistake it 
was. And—oh, don’t look at me so! 
It is cruel!’ 

She leaned her head against the 
cushions, and sobbed bitterly. 

The claim-agent did not know what 
to do, and he was a rarely resourceful 
youngman,too. He knew well enough 
what he wanted to do, however. He 
wanted to slip his arm around the 
woman’s waist, lay her head on his 
shoulder, take her hands in his and 
comfort hér—kiss away her tears. He 
had done this before, too, but it did 
not seem Quite appropriate conduct 
for the present strange situation. So 
he sat up very straight and stiff, and 
did . "Tis a wise claim-agent 
who knows when to do nothing. 

“We had not lived—together—since 
the first few months of our marriage, 
six years ago,” resumed his compan- 
ion, after a time. 

Ah, well he knew’ the time! He 
could recall as yesterday the shock 
sustained by a young railroad man who 
had gone West to seek his fortune, 
when he received that incoherent, 
blotted, tear-stained letter from the 


sweetheart who had promised to wait . 
for him, begging him to forget her be- 
cause she was going to be married to 
another man. Absence, poverty, the 
wishes of friends, the pressure of paren- 
tal desire, had overborne her resistance. 
And now he was sitting by her side 
again, his pulses beating, his soul 
thrilling. And she was married, and 
her husband was dead, and he was 
taking her to him. And, until this 
moment, he had never known the man’s 
name. Her voice called him to him- 
self again. 

“There was no scandal, no divorce; 
we just separated. Henry—Mr. Rich- 
ardson—was such a good man. When 
he found I loved—that I did not care 
for him—he—he had a right to be very 
angry, ashe was. It was my fault. I 
ought never to have married. I was 
to blame. He was so good and true a 
man!”’ The claim-agent thought grim- 
ly of Miss Inez Lancy and the pack- 
age of letters in his pocket, but 
he said nothing. “And now he is 
dead, in this sudden, awful way—poor 
Henry!” 

She broke down, and sobbed afresh 
as the carriage stopped. The claim- 
agent got out, and offered her his 
hand. 

“Is—he—in there?” she asked. 

“Yes. Do you wish to see him 
now?” 

She nodded, dropped her veil, and 
followed the claim-agent into the room. 
Her demeanor there was very different 
from what Miss Lancy’s had been. She 
stood quietly looking upon the face of 
the dead, murmuring, “Poor, poor 
Henry!” in a pitying, half-caressing 
voice. The claim-agent hated him- 
self for it, but fierce pangs of jealousy 
tore his heart at the sight and sound. 
Finally, oblivious of his presence, ap- 
parently, she said, quietly, solemnly 
almost, as if making a vow or taking an 
oath: 

“We did not love each other, Henry, 
or, at least, I did not love you, and we 
were not happy together; but in all 

our grief you were true to me, and so 
shall be to your-memory.” 
The claim-agent thought again of 
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she went on, in a vain effort to repair 
her blunder. 

“T should not like to have any one 
see such letters as these,”’ said the 
claim-agent, “even the lowest—lady,”’ 
he paused—and how she hated him 
for that pause!—‘“in the land would 
not like that, would she?”’ 

“You brute, you brute!’’ cried the 
‘woman, looking as if she could kill him. 

“It is a quarter to nine now, Miss 
Lancy; we have just time enough to 
get to the station,” said the claim- 
agent. 

“TI won't go, I tell you!” 

“Allow me—your hat,” he con- 
tinued, unheeding her interruptions as 
he handed it to her. 

“My bill here—I haven’t—I left my 
purse—”’ she faltered, rising, in spite of 
herself. 

“T’ll attend to that. You will take 
my arm, so, this way—here is the car- 
riage.” The claim-agent was a won- 
derfully polite young man. 

He did not feel safe, however, until, 
standing on the platform, he watched 
the lights of the express bearing the 
unfortunate Miss Lancy northward, 
disappear in the darkness. It had 
been a trying day for the claim-agent. 
He took off his hat, and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. 

“And she forgot to ask me for the 
letters, she was so angry,” he mur- 
mured, in no little surprise, as he 
turned to go back to the hotel for the 
night. 


II 


THE morning express was due at 
Elwood at ten o'clock. The claim- 


agent met it, of course. As the long 
train drew up at the platform, he 
stepped back toward the steps of the 
Southern through sleeper from St. 
Louis, nerving himself up for the diffi- 
cult and somewhat unpleasant task of 
receiving the widow of the dead 
mining-engineer. Only one passenger 
left the sleeper, and she was a woman. 
The porter set her bag on the plat- 
form, and reéntered his car. Uncer- 
‘tain as to direction in her unfamiliar 


surroundings, she turned away from 
the approaching claim-agent, and 
paused, in hesitation as to what to 
do next. 

He had time before he reached her 
to notice that she was small in stature, 
but with a beautiful figure, well set off 
by her fashionably cut, exquisitely fit- 
ting black gown. Something about 
her appearance caused the heart of 
the claim-agent to throb madly in his 
breast. Instinctively, he quickened 
his pace, his arm stretched out toward 
her. He was close by her side when 
she turned suddenly, faced him, lifted 
her hand in great astonishment, and 
exclaimed: 

“You!” 

The claim-agent recovered himself 
by a tremendous effort. Dissimula- 
tion is supposedly an attribute pecul- 
iar to the other sex, but he noticed 
that whereas he was successful in con- 
trolling himself, the woman seemed 
utterly unable to regain her com- 
posure. She stared at him as if he 
had risen from the dead. Her face, 
which had been very pale, slowly 
flamed with color, her lip trembled 
until she bit it to keep it still, and a 
light, whether of terror, surprise, satis- 
faction or appeal, or all four, he could 
not tell, came into her brown eyes. 

“You!” she exclaimed again, 
breathlessly. 

“Yes, 1,” he answered, formally, 
lifting his hat, and making an attempt 
to pass her. 

“TI did not know—I did not ex- 

—”’’ she faltered. 

“No, I suppose not,” he answered, 
with some bitterness; “but you will 
pardon me, I am expecting a lady 

“A lady?” she interrupted, with a 
curiously resentful intonation. 

“Yes, the widow of a passenger 
killed in a wreck paced 

“TI forgot him,’’ murmured the wo- 
man, in deep contrition. 

“All aboard!”’ called the conductor, 
suddenly. 

“Wait!” cried the claim-agent, lift- 
ing a warning hand and putting his 
foot on the car step, “I must see if she 
is in the sleeper.” 
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“T am Mrs. Richardson,” abruptly 
exclaimed the woman to whom he had 
been speaking, at the same time laying 
her hand on his arm. 

The claim-agent stepped from the 
car, signaled to the conductor to go 
ahead—that was the first thing to be 
done—and once more faced the wo- 
man. This time he was the weaker 
vessel. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, as the train 
slowly passed them. 

The woman nodded. The claim- 
agent bowed formally again. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said; “I 
did not know.” 

“Of course not; how could you?” 

“Tf you will come this way, madam, 
I have a carriage here; I will take you 
to him.” 

He spoke indifferently, in spite of 
his excessive agitation. 

“T want to tell you,” said the wo- 
man, so soon as they entered the car- 
riage, ‘“‘that—after we—after I left 
you and was married—to—him—lI 
found out what a terrible mistake it 
was. And—oh, don’t look at me so! 
It is cruel!” 

She leaned her head against the 
cushions, and sobbed bitterly. 

The claim-agent did not know what 
to do, and he was a rarely resourceful 
young man,too. He knew well enough 
what he wanted to do, however. He 
wanted to slip his arm around the 
woman's waist, lay her head on his 
shoulder, take her hands in his and 
comfort her—kiss away her tears. He 
had done this before, too, but it did 


not seem quite appropriate conduct: 


for the present strange situation. So 
he sat up very straight and stiff, and 
did nothing. ’Tis a wise claim-agent 
who knows when to do nothing. 

“We had not lived—together—since 
the first few months of our marriage, 
six years ago,” resumed his compan- 
ion, after a time. 

Ah, well he knew the time! He 
could recall as yesterday the shock 
sustained by a young railroad man who 
had gone West to seek his fortune, 
when he received that incoherent, 
blotted, tear-stained letter from the 


sweetheart who had promised to wait 
for him, begging him to forget her be- 
cause she was going to be married to 
another man. Absence, poverty, the 
wishes of friends, the pressure of paren- 
tal desire, had overborne her resistance. 
And now he was sitting by her side 
again, his pulses beating, his soul 
thrilling. And she was married, and 
her husband was dead, and he was 
taking her to him. And, until this 
moment, he had never known the man’s 
name. Her voice called him to him- 
self again. 

“There was no scandal, no divorce; 
we just separated. Henry—Mr. Rich- 
ardson—was such a good man. When 
he found I loved—that I did not care 
for him—he—he had a right to be very 
angry, as he was. It was my fault. I 
ought never to have married. I was 
to blame. He was so good and true a 
man!” The claim-agent thought grim- 
ly of Miss Inez Lancy and the pack- 
age of letters in his pocket, but 
he said nothing. “And now he is 
dead, in this sudden, awful way—poor 
Henry!” 

She broke down, and sobbed afresh 
as the carriage stopped. The claim- 
agent got out, and offered her his 
hand. 

“Is—he—in there?” she asked. 

“Yes. Do you wish to see him 
now?” 

She nodded, dropped her veil, and 
followed the claim-agent into the room. 
Her demeanor there was very different 
from what Miss Lancy’s had been. She 
stood quietly looking upon the face of 
the dead, murmuring, “Poor, poor 
Henry!” in a pitying, half-caressing 
voice. The claim-agent hated him- 
self for it, but fierce pangs of jealousy 
tore his heart at the sight and sound. 
Finally, oblivious of his presence, ap- 
parently, she said, quietly, solemnly 
almost, as if making a vow or taking an 
oath: 

“We did not love each other, Henry, 
or, at least, 1 did not love you, and we 
were not happy together; but in all 
rae grief you were true to me, and so 

shall be to your memory.” 

The claim-agent thought again of 
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Miss Inez Lancy and her letters, and 
this time with even a grimmer feeling 
than before; but, as before, he said 
nothing. 

As was only proper, the claim-agent 
devoted himself to his companion, un- 
til her departure. In spite of her mar- 
riage, she seemed to him as innocent 
and artless as she had been when he 
loved her as a girl. The intervening 
years were wiped out of the man’s 
memory. He forgot everything but 
that he was in her presence again. 
For some men, only to look at the wo- 
man beloved is to drink the waters of 
Lethe. And, before they parted, the 
claim-agent spoke his heart. 

“Amy,” he said, “ under any other 
circumstances, I should never have 
mentioned it now. But you are leav- 
ing in an hour. Our paths lie wide 
apart. I may never have another op- 
portunity to speak to you. You have 
been separated from your—from Mr. 
Richardson for over five years, you said. 
You did not love him. I believe you 
once loved me. It seems horrible to 
speak of it now, but I want you to 
know that I care for no woman but 
you, that I never have nor ever shall. 
I love you more than I ever did; and 
if, after a while, you will take me, I 
shall devote my life to making you 
happy. I have been faithful all these 
years, and shall be to the end.” 

There was an acute though uninten- 
tional reproach in much that he said, 
and she winced under it; yet the depth 
of his passion, which could even for- 
give her own defection, moved her in- 
tensely. His plea was the more im- 
pressive because he made it so simply, 
with so much directness, with scarcely 
an alteration in the tones of his voice, 
even. Only his hand, lying on the 
table beside her, tightly clenched and 
trembling, betrayed his agitation. 
She answered him as simply and 
quietly as he had spoken. 

“Frank,” she said, “I cannot deny 
my own heart now; and especially 
in this solemn hour it seems that I 
should speak only the truth. Where 
Henry has gone,”’ she went on, idealiz- 
ing the dead man in a way that was 


quite natural and to be expected, 
“there is all truth, I know, and even 
he would not care now. I never cared 
for him. I always loved you. It was 
because of that we separated. I made 
him very unhappy in his life. Some- 
thing tells me he loved me to the end. 
He might have secured a divorce at 
any time, but he never did. And now 
he isdead. He probably died thinking 
of me, loving me. I owe him a long 
reparation, and I intend to make it. 
You heard what I said over his dead 
body. I mean it. My conscience 
hurts me when I think of what I made 
him suffer. Poor Henry!” 


It was a strange and unusual sit- 
uation indeed. 

“You seem to care more for him 
dead than you ever did for him liv- 
questioned the 


ing?” claim-agent, 
sadly. 

“Ves, perhaps I do,”’.she answered, 
slowly. For the moment, she almost 
fancied she loved her husband. “ And 
I am going to be faithful to his dead 
memory, too.” 

The luxury of being a martyr was 
already exercising its powerful fas- 
cination upon her. Yet she lifted 
her eyes to the face of the young man 
before her, and paused. He looked 
white and drawn and pained. He had 
risen, and both hands were tightly 
clasped now. At the sight of him, 
pity for him and love for him, fought 
with duty and martyrdom in her heart. 
She, too, rose and laid her hand ten- 
derly on his breast. 

“Don’t grieve so, Frank,’’ she said, 
softly. “I am not worth it’”—and 
perhaps she was not, but when did 
that ever comfort or convince a lover? 
—‘‘but so far as my heart goes it is 
yours; it always has been yours, it 
always will be yours. But marriage 
is not for me.” 

“Very well, Amy,” said the claim- 
agent, seeing the futility of further 
appeal, and striving valiantly for his 
lost composure; “‘if the time ever does 
come, will you let me——?”’ 

“ It will never come!” she answered, 
firmly. 

After she left him that night, the 
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claim-agent took out the package of 
letters, and went over them again. 
Yes, there was no doubt of it. Rich- 
ardson was arranging to get a divorce, 
after which Miss Lancy evidently 
hoped and expected he would marry 
her, if the bad letters of a bad woman 
were to be accepted as evidence. So 
far from having been faithful and 
devoted to his wife, the letters proved 
that he had been untrue to her, that 
he hated her. Poor Amy, if she only 
knew what was in those letters! 
“Poor Henry!” And she thought 
him such a good man! 

A terrible temptation seized the 
claim-agent as he thought over the 
situation. The woman he loved would 
be faithful to an ideal; but for that 
she would marry him, and he could 
make her so happy. The letters told 
all. He could shatter her ideal in 
an instant. It would be so easy to 
send the letters to her anonymously. 
He would never be suspected. The 
letters belonged to her, anyhow; she 
was the man’s wife, and should suc- 
ceed to his property. She had taken 
everything else belonging to him 
away with her; only these were left. 
They would open her eyes, indeed, if 
only they were sent to her. But the 
claim-agent could not do that. Rich- 
ardson was dead and helpless now. 
He could not strike at a dead man. 
He could not win a woman’s con- 
sent to marry him by such means 
as that, not even if he was sure she 
loved him, and he was sure he could 
make her very happy. No, there was 
nothing he could do. 

The letters were sealed up in an 
envelope, and, with other unclaimed 
articles of value, were put in the claim- 
agent’s safe for future disposition. 
He took up the round of life again 
bravely enough, but the recent meet- 
ing had thrown him back in feelings 
six years. He was just where he had 
been. It was all to do over again. 
It was all bitter hard on the claim- 
agent. Sometimes the hardest task 
that can be allotted to humanity is 
for a gentleman to remain a gentle- 
man. 


III 


S1x months after the Elwood wreck, 
the second vice-president of the road, 
who was also its general attorney and 
the head of its legal department—to 
whom, indeed, the claim-agent re- 
ported—sent for that young man. 

Among the many suits which had 
been brought against the road grow- 
ing out of the Elwood wreck, the most 
dangerous was that for one hundred 
thousand dollars for the death of 
Henry Richardson. The claim was 
supported by affidavits of his earning 
capacity, income, expectation of life, 
and so on, which made it most formid- 
able and difficult to meet, and the 
best lawyer in the state was retained 
by the plaintiff, suit being entered in 
the name of the dead man’s estate. 

From the viewpoint of the road, 
the amount sued for was preposterous. 
In turn, they had offered to settle for 
five thousand dollars, but the propo- 
sition had been laughed to scorn by 
the attorney for the estate. How the 
suit was to be combated successfully 
did not appear to the general attorney, 
unless some pressure could be brought 
to bear on the plaintiff or his counsel. 

The general attorney did not im- 
mediately disclose the state of affairs 
to his young subordinate, the claim- 
agent, who had only that morning 
returned from an extended trip over 
the lines, and the latter was in entire 
ignorance of the fact that the road 
had been sued for such an amount. 
Consequently, he was quite off his 
guard, and when the general attorney 
asked if he had not in his safe some 
incriminating letters or papers which 
had been found among the effects of 
the late Henry Richardson, he at once 
replied in the affirmative. 

“Ah! I thought so!” exclaimed the 
hard-headed old veteran, a gleam of 
satisfaction overspreading his craggy 
countenance. “The superintendent 
told me about them; says they’re bad 
indeed; quite ruin the dead man’s 
reputation if published, and so on. 
Fetch them here at once, and let me 
have a look at them, please.” 
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Now, there was no earthly reason 
why the general attorney should not 
look at the letters, yet the claim- 
agent felt exceedingly reluctant to put 
them in his possession. Yet, just 
because he really could think of no 
reason for refusing, he at last com- 
plied. A glance or two put the 
shrewd old lawyer in possession of 
their contents. He struck the bell 
on his desk, and, motioning to the 
claim-agent to remain, he bade the 
porter admit Judge McChesney. At 
that name, which was borne by the 
most distinguished lawyer in the 
state, unless it was the general at- 
torney himself, the claim-agent started, 
but said nothing. 

“Ah, good morning, judge,” said 
the general attorney, briskly. ‘You 
wanted to see me once more about the 
Richardson case, I believe,” referring 
to anoteon the table. “Well, I have 
nothing to add to our previous offer 
of settlement.” 

“Which I have, once for all, em- 
phatically declined,” said the judge, 
firmly. “‘I am empowered, however, 
to settle for seventy-five thousand 
dollars, cash in hand. This is our 
lowest, I may say our final, proposi- 
tion.” 

“Which I also unhesitatingly de- 
cline.” 

“ And you will do nothing more than 
the paltry amount you have already 
offered ?”’ 

“Nothing more. Seventy-five thou- 
sand is a preposterous amount. No 
jury would ever award you a tithe of 
the sum.” 

“We'll chance that. The facts are 
plain, the evidence is clear and con- 
vincing, and we are quite ready, in- 
deed, anxious, to go into court with 

ou.” 

“You'll find us there when you are,” 
said the general attorney, calmly. 

“May I ask if this suit is brought 
for, or in behalf of, Mrs. Richardson, 
Judge McChesney?” interrupted the 
claim-agent, at this juncture. 

“I don't mind telling you,” answered 
the judge, after a reflective pause, 
“that she is only mentioned in the will, 


given a pittance in the hope of avoid- 
ing a contest, I presume, though I’ve 
nothing to do with that. The suit is 
brought for the estate at the insistence 
of the deceased’s father, who is also 
his executor. Now, Mr. General At- 
torney, if you have nothing further to 
say, we shall leave the decision of the 
case to the courts. I am sorry that 
we are unable to agree.”’ 

The judge hesitated a moment, arose 
and took his hat. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said, 
turning toward the door. 

“Oh, judge,” said the general attor- 
ney, as if a thought had suddenly 
struck him, “a moment, please. Just 
cast your eye over that.” 

He detached a letter from the bundle 
of papers on the desk, and handed it to 
the judge. The latter fixed his eye- 
glasses on his nose, and scanned the 
paper, at first indifferently. 

““What’s this?’’ he said, with sudden 
interest. “Pah! What disgusting rot! 
What is it?” 

“That,” said the general attorney, 
nonchalantly, “is one of a bundle of 
letters addressed, as I learn from oth- 
ers in the package here, to Mr. Henry 
Richardson by one Inez Lancy, a wo- 
man whose reputation is as unsavory 
as her correspondence.” 

Judge McChesney removed his hat, 
and sat down once more. 

“ Are there others like it?” he asked. 

He had quite made up his mind to 
destroy it then and there, if it were the 
only one in-existence. The general at- 
torney selected a second letter at ran- 
dom from the bunch, and passed it 
over. He knew quite well what was 
passing in the other man’s mind. He 
would have done it himself, in like cir- 
cumstances. 

“Plenty,” he answered. “ You may 
retain those two, if you like, judge; they 
are samples of the rest. Each one 
worse than the others. We don’t need 
*em.”’ 

“And you propose——?”’ 

“Excuse me, we propose nothing.”’ 

“Why, then ?” 

“Oh, your client was such a fine fel- 
low, we really wanted you to know 
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him. That stuff would make fine read- 
ing for his wife and family, to say noth- 
ing of the general public, wouldn’t it?”’ 

The claim-agent started at that, but 
neither of the two men was paying the 
slightest attention to him at that junc- 
ture. Judge McChesney threw the two 
letters down on the desk near the rest, 
while the general attorney gathered 
them carefully up. They were of no 
use to the judge unless he could get 
them all. The general attorney 
handed the completed packet to the 
claim-agent again, while the judge 
hemmed violently. and took off his eye- 
glasses and wiped them carefully. 

“Such documents,” he began, at last, 
“while highly distressing to friends and 
relatives, have no legal force in a case 
of this kind, you understand.” 

“My dear judge,” said the general 
attorney, in a politely remonstrative 
voice, “legal force? I am surprised 
that you should think for a moment 
that we contem f 

““Nonsense!’’ interrupted the judge, 
vehemently. “I'll tell you what we'll 
do. We'll settle for fifty thousand and 
—the letters.” 

“Five thousand,” said the general 
attorney, persuasively. 

“See you damned first!’’ retorted the 
judge, seizing his hat again. 

As he did so, he cast a glance at the 
claim-agent. That young man was 
standing by the hard-coal fire glowing 
in the open grate—it was Midwinter 
now—looking intently down at a fa- 
miliar package of papers blazing fierce- 
ly. The judge stopped again, as if pet- 
rified. The general attorney followed 
his opponent’s gaze with a glance of 
his own. As he took in the situation, 
he sprang to his feet with an oath, 
and darted toward the fireplace. 

“What's that?” he cried, furiously. 

“Those letters,’’ answered the claim- 
agent, resolutely. He was very pale, 
but quiet and determined. 

“Did you—?” began the general at- 
torney. 

“I dropped them there,” answered 
the claim-agent. 

“ Accidentally ?’’ 

The claim-agent shook his head. 


“ Designedly ?”’ 

The claim-agent bowed. 

There was a moment of fearful si- 
lence. Judge McChesney broke it. 


“You won't settle for seventy-five 
Well, good 


thousand, then? No? 
morning.” 

They could hear him laughing clear 
down the hall. 

“Why in h—1 did you do that?” 
roared the general attorney. He was 
furious with anger. “That was our 
best card. We'll be mulcted in terrific 
damages. That would have held him 
off. Why, sir, why?” 

There was no answer. 

The general attorney stared hard at 
the claim-agent for a little space, mas- 
tered his temper slowly, and spoke 
more quietly at last. 

“This will cost the road a pretty 
penny, but it will also cost you some- 
thing individually—your position. Sit 
down at that desk, and write out your 
resignation at once. I accept it in ad- 
vance.” 

The claim-agent bowed, sat down, 
scribbled a few moments, blotted the 
paper, glanced over it, and tendered it 
to the general attorney. 

“Very good,” said that functionary, 
briefly. ‘‘ Now go, sir, and the sooner 
the better.” 

“Before I go I have something to say 
on my own account,” said the claim- 
agent, standing up very straight, and 
looking his superior in the eye. “I 
burned those letters because I would 
not be a party to any blackmailing 
scheme on the part of this road. 
Either we are liable for heavy damages, 
or we are not. I am not running this 
road, or its legal department, but I 
won't assist at any unfairness or chi- 
canery. In the long run, I believe 
that even a railroad will make more 
and pay better by being strictly hon- 
est than by any sharp practices what- 
soever. Those letters have no connec- 
tion with this case, on its merits. To 
publish them or get them in as evi- 
dence, if it could have been done, 
would have brought disgrace on the 
man’s wife and family, .and_ it, would 
have been bad policy, besides.’’., 
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“What are the man’s wife and fam- 
ily to you, sir?” coolly asked the gen- 
eral attorney, who was much interested 
in the speech of the claim-agent. 

“His family, nothing; his wife, 
much. Since you ask about my pri- 
vate affairs, I'll tell you that 1 knew her 
when she was a young girlh I-——” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, sir, I was in love with her 
then, and I am now, and ‘s 

“And you hope to win her by the 
story of this noble act on your part, 
do you?” 

“I don’t know how she is to find it 
out unless you tell her,”’ returned the 
claim-agent, hotly. ‘She did not love 
her husband, and she did love me. 
They were separated ever since their 
marriage, into which she was forced by 
her parents. But she thinks she has 
wronged him by her indifference, and 
she believes he was faithful to her. 
She refused me again last Summer 
because she wishes to be faithful to 
his memory. I could have given her 
the letters then, and, by proving his 
unworthiness, perhaps I might have 
won her for myself.” 

“Why didn’t you, then?” 

“T could not.” 

“ That’s twice you have been a fool,” 
said the older man, contemptuously, 
yet with a certain admiration in his 
mind for the other. 

“Maybe, but I think I’d rather be a 
fool than a general attorney,” an- 
swered the claim-agent, turning to go. 


IV 


It was not easy for him to get any- 
thing to do after his sudden and sum- 
mary dismissal from the B. S. & W. 


road, but the claim-agent—claim- 
agent no longer—at last succeeded in 
securing a temporary appointment, 
pending something better, in one of the 
big corporations in Chicago. To him, 
a few weeks later, entered a messenger 
with a statement that there was a lady 
in the reception-room who desired to 
see him. 

Amy Richardson met him on the 
threshold. 


“Ts there any place where we can be 
quite alone for a few moments without 
being interrupted?” she asked, as soon 
as she saw him, and before he had time 
to say a word even. 

The president of the company was 
fortunately absent for the day, and, by 
permission of the manager, the agitated 
claim-agent led the woman he loved 
into the luxurious little private office, 
where they were as much alone as if 
they had been marooned on a desert 
island. She seated herself nervously 
in a large, capacious arm-chair, which 
her tiny figure by no means filled, 
while he stood erect before her. He 
noticed with a thrill of satisfaction that, 
while her perfect-fitting gown was 
dark in color and most unobtrusive 
in style, she was not in mourning. As 
for the rest, her cheeks were flushed 
and her eyes bright with—was it satis- 
faction, anticipation, or what? Again, 
he could not tell. Altogether she 
looked, he thought fatuously, even 
younger and sweeter than she had 
looked six years before. However, he 
only stared at her, saying nothing. 

“Oh, do sit down, Frank,” she be- 
gan, at last. “It makes me nervous 
to see you standing there. That’s bet- 
ter,”” she continued, as he oheyed her 
command. “That suit, you know, 
about my—about Mr. Richardson—” 
She paused. He nodded. “It was 
settled last week. Had you heard?” 

“ No.”’ 

“The plaintiff compromised for ten 
thousand dollars.” 

“I congratulate——” 

“Hush! Do you think I would 
touch a penny of it, or of his money in 
any shape now? No; five thousand 
went to the estate and five thousand 
to——”” 

She paused again. 

“Not to you?” asked the man. 

“To acertain woman named Lancy!” 

The murder was out, in spite of his 
efforts, then! 

“I’m sorry you heard,’”’ he began, 
vaguely, feeling that he ought to say 
something, although, to be honest, he 
was not really sorry at all. 

“And I am glad, glad!” she cried, 
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impetuously. “Oh, the low, mean, 
wretched woman! And I thought 
him so noble, so faithful, too.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the claim-agent, 
vaguely, rising and coming toward 
her as he spoke. 

He stopped by her chair, took her 
hand in his own, and she did not with- 
draw it. She turned away her head, 
too, but he could see the color mount- 
ing in her cheek, mark the rapid rise 
and fall of her breast. The man’s 
heart, too, was beating rapidly. He 
scarce knew what he was doing. 

“And I know about you, too,” she 
went on, more softly, so that he had to 
bend very low over her to hear ther. 
‘Judge McChesney told me how noble 
and self-sacrificing you had been with 
those wretched letters.” 

“Did he say that?” 

“Well, not exactly. He told me 
the facts, the words are my own.” 

“Thank you. It was nothing.” 

“It was the finest thing I ever heard. 
That woman filed a lien or something 
or other on the suit, you know, when 
she learned it was being brought; he 
had promised her money, and she had 
letters, his letters—I can imagine what 
hers were that you burned from those 
I saw. She was going to produce 
them in court, so Mr. Richardson’s 
father compromised’ the suit, and she 
got half, as I said. No, don’t inter- 
rupt me,” she- went on, hastily, as he 
strove to speak; “if I am stopped now 
I’lt never beableto begin again. After 
I heard about it I went to your office 
to—to see you, and you were gone. 
They sent me in to the general attor- 
ney. They said he was an awfully 
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ff man, but I found him a dear. 

e was nice to me, and he gave me 
your address. They kept track of 
you, you see, and I came right here and 
—and 

She stopped, drew her hand away 
from him, hid her face and cowered 
down in the great chair before his 
steady gaze. 

“Amy,” he said, stooping quite low, 
and taking her in his arms, “does this 
mean that you will let me love you at 
last?” 

“It means more than that,” she 
whispered. 

“Oh, Amy!” rapturously, “will you 
promise again to wait for me until I 
get a permanent position and am able 

?”? 


“I won’t wait another minute, 
Frank!” 

“Amy, what do you mean?” 

“T’ve waited long enough. I— 
we——”’ 

“Will you marry me now, Amy?” 

“Whenever you like. This very 
minute!’’ 

It was some time before any coherent 
conversation was possible or necessary, 
but when it was-she-drew back a little, 
saying: 

“Oh, Frank, dearest, there is some- 
thing else. The general attorney told 
me to tell you to come back; since the 
suit was settled, your old place was 
open for you with an increase of salary. 
I think he likes you.” 

“ Hardly, but Pe 

“Wait, that isn’t all yet. He told 
me to tell you, after seeing me, that 
you weren’t such a—a—he swore 
awfully—fool, after all!’ 


¥ 


TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION 


“ HY doesn’t he marry?” 


“He doesn’t approve of divorce.” 
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WASTED 


GHE used to stand and look at her face till her blood ran swiftly and warm; 
She used to lie and cover her face, and sob on her listless arm, 


In weariness of the days that came, and wrath at the days that went, 
And left her beauty, and left her breath, and left her the twain unspent. 


And each red morning that rose for her, “A day of my youth,” she said; 
And each red evening that closed on her, “‘A day of my youth is dead.” 


What fate for the beautiful, hidden thing, more cruel than that which swept 
Death’s sudden mantle across her face, and blotted it while she slept? 


So a gem, calcined in its black earth crust no man ever broke apart, 
By some wild white flame struck suddenly straight up from the earth’s black 
heart, 


Resolved unfound, unadored, unsung, to nothingness and to night, 
Never to lie on a woman’s breast, or blaze for a king’s delight; 


Or stars that rise to waterless worlds, know something of her despair, 
Who never looked in the eyes of love for her fair face mirroring there. 


Fanny KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


A 


THE TROUBLE IN THE CASE 


HE SPENDTHRIFT—You can’t expect me to be just the same as you 
were at my age. You ought to make allowances. 
His Fatuer—lI do, but the allowances are always exceeded. 


we 


A REJECTED RECIPE 


DITH—Just think! Here’s a New Thought professor who teaches that one 
can become beautiful by persistently thinking herself beautiful. 
IrENE—Oh, pshaw! We-could point out so many instances to the contrary. 
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seventeenth of November that 

George Austin faced the truth. 
Then, for the first time, he acknowl- 
edged to himself that he was definitely 
contemplating an act which he never 
for one moment ceased to consider dis- 
honorable. Up to that time, he had per- 
sistently refused to believe in the pos- 
sibility of his asking a woman to marry 
him for the sake of the worldly goods, 
the superabundance of worldly goods, 
that was hers. 

The day had begun badly in the Har- 
lem flat that was called home by him- 
self, his young sister and brother, and 
his little daughter, Gertrude. Break- 
fast had been half-cooked; Maggie, the 
maid-of-all-work, even more untidy 
than usual; little Gertrude had come to 
the table with her clothes on wrong 
side out, her face unwashed, and her 
hair uncombed from the day before; 
Rolf was sulky, and Amy did not ap- 
pear atall. It wasa relief to George to 
remember that he would not be home 
to dinner, a relief tempered by anxiety 
about little Gertrude. He knew that 
the child was neglected, that neither 
Amy nor Maggie was to be trusted to 
look out for her, and her dirty little 
face often thrust itself between him 
and his work. What was to become 
of her? 

The day was a hard one, spent 
chiefly in the tactful combating of the 
crude, bizarre ideas of a wealthy client. 
George longed alternately to throw up 
the job, and to let the man build his 
house to suit himself; but the thought 
of his unpaid bills urged him to greater 
concessions, at the same time that his 
conscience protested. He called the 
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[’ was not until the night of the 


protesting voice his conscience, though 
he recognized it for his vanity, know- 
ing that if he could have built this 
house anonymously, he would have 
pocketed his commission, and erected 
any monstrosity whatever, so far from 
his ideals had it made him fall, this 
eternal preoccupation with ways and 
means. 

He dressed at his office after closing 
time, not being able to afford a club, 
and took a car up-town. It was a 
little early, and he had Miss Hume to 
himself for ten minutes before the 
other guests arrived, a pleasant ten 
minutes that calmed his nerves, and 
made him forget his many anxieties. 
The atmosphere of the house was sooth- 
ing to him always. Its furnishings 
pleased his fastidious taste; its quiet 
luxuriousness, which aimed at comfort 
rather than splendor, as well as the 
absence of superfluous adornment, was 
in accord with his theories. The open 
fires, the odor of violets and roses, 
the noiseless service, the delicious din- 
ner, appealed to him so strongly that 
life without these accessories seemed 
no longer endurable. No sacrifice 
was too great to attain them. The 
guests were people whose names he 
had always known; they stimulated 
him to appear at his best. He had 
never before been so thoroughly master 
of his ideas; they marshaled them- 
selves at his bidding, and showed them- 
selves strong and invulnerable. The 
other men—there were three of them— 
were older than he, one a skilled vet- 
eran in his own profession; but they 
drew him out, and encouraged him to 
talk. All the time, though she spoke 
little, less than was her custom, he 
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was conscious of the woman at the 
head of thetable. Without a betraying 
look or a sign from her, he knew that 
she was triumphing in his little tri- 
umph, that she was proud of the man 
she had chosen to honor with her love, 
she the unattainable, “the topmost 
apple on the very end of the bough.” 

He often wondered if she knew how 
plainly she had told him her secret that 
day, a month or so before, when the 
elevator in the Burton building had 
dropped with them. She had been her 
calm, unmoved self the next time they 
met, and never by word or look since 
had she shown any consciousness of her 
self-betrayal. There had been no 
change in her manner to him; she had 
not even modified its frank friendli- 
ness with a shade of distance. 

As for himself, he had never been so 
near loving her as on this evening. 
The perversity of it that he could not! 
He remembered how easily he had 
cared for Gertrude, his dead wife. He 
had not seen her half-a-dozen times 
before he was overwhelmingly in love 
with her; and yet, as he discovered 
before they had been married six 
months, there had been nothing there 
to love except a pretty face and a 
certain magnetism of manner, born 
entirely of the flesh. 

With Frances Hume, on the other 
hand, there was everything to love. 
He admired and liked her better than 
any other woman he had known, but 
his feeling stopped obstinately at lik- 
ing and admiration. There was some- 
thing about her that chilled him, an 
impersonality, a practicality—he called 
it by various names. They were ex- 
tremely congenial; hours slipped by 
like minutes when they were discuss- 
ing her various projects for the better 
housing of the poor and the disposing 
of her millions so that they should do 
more good than harm. They could 
talk endlessly on books, pictures, mu- 
sic, the problems of life and death, or 
religion, science, politics. If, however, 
the personal note chanced to be struck, 
constraint took the place of ease, both 
becoming self-conscious and stiff. . 

When George first knew her, he had 


attributed this transformation to pride 
—pride of wealth and family. She 
would give of her intellect, but not of 
herself, to her paid architect, a man of 
neither means nor ancestry. Later 
on, he found himself forced to give up 
this theory. Whatever she might be 
to other men, in her attitude to him 
there was no pride, rather a sweet hu- 
mility. It was wonderful how little 
spoiled she was, for all her wealth. 
She did not appear to take either her- 
self or it seriously. Knowing its value 
perfectly, both absolutely and in its 
effect on other people, she was not 
elated by its possession. The only 
visible effect of it was a certain cyni- 
cism in regard to the motives of people 
in general; but this she seemed to de- 
sire to hide rather than to parade. 
Once she had said to George: ‘‘I have 
to be so careful not to misjudge people: 
it is so easy in a position like mine’’— 
one of the few allusions to her wea!th 
he had heard her make, other than to 
express her feeling of responsibility 
about a worthy use of it. 

It was two years since he had made 
Miss Hume’s acquaintance. She had 
sent for him, attracted by an idea he 
had for a tenement-house-plan com- 
petition which she had inspired. He 
did not receive the prize, owing to 
certain defects in his design. These 
Miss Hume saw the way to remedy. 
Her practicality, her grasp of detail, 
her wide knowledge of the conditions 
of life among the poor, amazed him. 
It was hard to believe that she had 
not had a personal knowledge of the 
devices and restrictions of poverty. 
Together, they had built the series of 
tenement-houses that replaced the 
hideous mockeries of homes in the 
East Side block which she had bought 
out of the accumulations of her income. 
They had spent hours together, both 
in the slums and in her luxurious 
home; they had taken journeys to see 
other buildings. They had talked 
continually ; yet never but once had the 
veil between them fallen. Then she 
had clung to him; he had looked in her 
eyes, and known that she loved him. 
He had not suspected it before, though 
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he had often speculated about the na- 
ture of her feeling toward himself. 
Could there possibly be anything 
warmer hidden behind that frank, im- 
personal friendliness? He had always 
decided that it was impossible, won- 
dering at it a little, if the truth must 
be acknowledged, for he had ever 
found women quick to love. 

And now, this night, as he took his 
way home, he cursed the fate that had 
made him so insensible. Had he at 
his age already exhausted his capacity 
of loving? Or was it possible that he, 
fine as he had always believed himself 
to be, was really of the great majority 
whose love can be reached only through 
the one channel? This last supposi- 
tion disquieted him. He had never 
loved a truly fine woman, but had 
always believed in his capacity for so 
doing. It was the fine women that 
had been lacking. That he had always 
been attracted by the slighter thing 
had been due to accident. But now 
Frances Hume was all that a man could 
ask a woman to be. Were the traps 
for the senses really a necessary part of 
it? 

He shook the thought from him im- 
patiently as he let himself into his flat. 
An odor of stale cauliflower met him. 
The gas flared high in the hall, lighting 
up the dirt on the floor. With a shiver 
of impatience, he turned it out, and 
went down the hall to an open door, 
out of which light was also streaming. 
Three jets of gas were blazing, but the 
room was empty except for a little 
figure asleep in a crib in the corner. 
The bedclothes were half off; the child’s 
fat legs were uncovered and blue with 
cold; the cheek that showed was 
smeared with some sticky stuff; the 
hair was a tangled mass, and the lit- 
tle hands were black. George sighed 
wearily as he pulled the clothes up, 
his face softening as he looked at his 
little daughter, charming in spite of her 
lack of care. There was no need to 
question his love for his only child. It 
was the test, the infallible test, of his 
coldness toward the woman who occu- 
pied so large a share of his thoughts. 
- He looked about the room.- Amy 


had evidently gone out in a hurry. 
Garments were on the floor just as 
she had stepped out of them. The 
bed, still unmade, was covered with 
clothes that had evidently been tried 
on and rejected. The bureau was lit- 
tered with a mass of ribbons and laces, 
more or less soiled; a pair of curling- 
tongs lay on top of them, and the floor 
beside the bureau was strewn with 
bits of blackened newspaper. George 
picked up a disreputable slipper, but 
dropped it again as his eyes traveled 
on about the room. The attempt was 
hopeless. 

It was not only the confusion that 
made his face darken. He knew 
where Amy had gone, and remem- 
bered for the first time that, in his pre- 
occupation, he had forgotten to re- 
quest her to refuse the invitation, as 
he had intended to do when he acci- 
dentally learned of it. He disliked 
the people, and, besides, Amy was far 
too young to go to parties at all. 
What would become of her with her 
pretty face and her intense eagerness 
for pleasure if some change were not 
made in their way of life? He put out 
the lights, and went on to his own room, 
a little more habitable than the rest 
of the house, and sat down to smoke 
and wait for Amy. One of the young 
men of the family would probably 
bring her home, and hereafter he would 
see that some one was mindful of her 
comings and goings. 

- George wrapped himself in the 
comforter off his bed, and sat there 
thinking, acknowledging to himself 
openly for the first time his inten- 
tion of asking Frances Hume to marry 
him. His thoughts ran on his little 
sister, for whom he had been able to 
do so little in spite of his wish to do 
all things. With her adaptability, 
what might she not become under 
Frances’s influence, in the new sur- 
roundings that would be devised for 
her? She should go to school—she 
was only sixteen—and her quickness 
of perception should be turned to some 
account. She did not care for her 
present associates; it was only the in- 
tensity of the life that was in her that 
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made her snatch at the one distraction 
within her reach rather than endure 
the unrelieved hideousness of life in a 
Harlem flat. And Rolf, too, should 
have his wish and go to college, to 
study to be an electrical engineer. 
There was no doubt of his ability if he 
had a chance to develop it. On him 
also the influence of Frances’s person- 
ality would be incalculably great. 
While as‘ for little Gertrude, what 
could not be made of her in the proper 
environment? 

An ugly thought broke in upon his 
happy reverie. In all the hours he and 
Frances had been together, he had 
never once had the desire to caress her. 
He would have to feign that desire 
now, assume an ardor he did not feel; 
the idea was horrible. If only he could 
go to her, like an honest highwayman, 
and demand her money! 

Amy’s arrival broke in upon these 
meditations. Though inwardly long- 
ing to kick him down-stairs for the 
sham gentility of him, George was po- 
lite to her escort. To Amy herself he 


said a few words expressing his disap- 
proval of her associates and his disgust 


at her neglect of Gertrude. Amy did 
not defend herself, a certain frankness 
in regard to her own shortcomings be- 
ing one of her virtues. Besides, like 
the rest of the household, she was a 
little in awe of her brother when he 
really asserted his authority. This he 
did not do often, being too ready to 
make excuses for people whose lives 
were so irredecmably ugly. 

One evening, a week later, he rang 
the bell of Frances Hume’s house on 
the pretext of some plans to show her, 
but in reality determined that he would 
not leave the house with the moment- 
ous words unsaide Never once during 
the week had his determination wav- 
ered, but, nevertheless, he dreaded the 
ordeal to the extent of cold shivers up 
and down his spine. He had decided 
on a plan of action. He would let 
her talk impersonalities, with little or 
no response, until her curiosity was 
aroused at his silence. Then he would 
turn the conversation to personalities, 
to the relations of herself and himself, 


and ‘keep it there, regardless of any 
attempts to divert it. No doubt she 
would cease to struggle when she real- 
ized his determination. He was pre- 
pared to have her refuse him, but that 
she would persist in her refusal he did 
not believe. That which was hidden 
in her heart would be a powerful ally. 
Nevertheless, though he felt confident 
of the issue, the process must be neces- 
sarily a disagreeable one. 

Frances was in the library. To his 
surprise, she came forward eagerly to 
greet him as soon as the servant had 
withdrawn. 

“Oh, I am so glad!”’ she exclaimed, 
with an abandon that he had never 
seen in her before. “I have been 
wanting to see you for two days. In- 
deed, I almost telephoned to you this 
afternoon.” 

“Why didn’t you?” he asked, hold- 
ing her hand some seconds longer than 
he had ever done before. To his 
further surprise, she let it linger in his. 
Was the ordeal to be made easier for 
him? 

“Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps I had 
a presentiment that you would come 
anyway. Do sit down here by the fire; 
your hands are so cold! You like this 
chair, I know.” 

George looked at her in amazement. 
He had never seen her like this before. 
After the first sensation of pleasure, of 
relief, he felt a sudden vague terror. 
What could it mean? He took the 
chair she pointed out to him, while he 
asked, with outward composure: 

“What is it?” 

“TI have something to tell you. I 
must tell somebody. I have made 
such a strange discovery.” 

“Evidently it is a pleasant one, 
whatever it is,’ he responded. 

Frances laughed a gay, unrestrained 
laugh. For the first time, he realized 
that he had almost never heard her 
laugh, and the thought flashed into his 
mind that perhaps the reason he had 
not loved her was because they had 
never laughed together. 

“Well, some people would hardly 
call it so. I have lost all my money!” 
she returned, gaily. At this unlikely 
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point, she laughed again. “Don’t 
think me crazy,” she protested; “‘it is 
really true.” 

“And you are glad?” he demanded, 
in an incredulous, awe-struck tone. 

“God help me, I believe I am!’’ she 
returned, fervently. “I feel as if a 
millstone had fallen from my neck. No 
doubt I shall realize what I have lost 
soon enough, but at present I feel only 
relief. Now I can be a woman, not 
merely an heiress.” 

The thought passed through George’s 
brain: “‘ How fortunate that I have not 
committed myself by word or look!” 
to be followed immediately by the 
doubt: “Is it really so fortunate?”’ 

The woman opposite him seemed all 
at once supremely worthy to be won 
for her own sake. The impassiveness, 
the impersonality, that had chilled him 
had fallen, like a cloak, from her shoul- 
ders. 

“How can it be?” he demanded. 
“How could such a fortune be lost in 
a night? The thing is impossible.” 

“It is not the fortune that is lost, 
but my title to it,” she explained. 
“Here, read this.”” She took a little 
book from the table, and put it into 
his hands, open at a certain page. 
George looked at the book before he 
read what was written. It was small, 
bound in shiny black leather, which, 
on one of the covers, was prolonged 
into a flap that fastened in a slit on the 
other cover. The edges were gilt; 
there was no lettering on the back. 
Within, the book was half full of a 
minute, legible writing. 

“It is Uncie Guerdon’s diary,” 
Frances explained. 

On the page that was open, George 
read a date and these words: 


“This day I married Selina Butterworth 
at the old Methodist Church. I suppose I 
am a fool; but she has promised secrecy, 
and will not dare to break her word. I shall 
have to acknowledge the child some day, if 
it lives—there is no possible doubt of its be- 
ing mine; but I cannot put Selina in my 
mother’s place. This affair has’ been the 
curse of my life, but shake myself loose from 
it I cannot.” 


The whole story was clear to George 
as he read. Like every one else, he 


had always known the circumstances 
under which Frances, then a small 
child, had inherited the vast estate of 
her uncle, Guerdon Hume, she being 
the only heir after the court had 
refused to recognize the claims of a 
reputed son. 

“‘ And so she was his wife, after all,” 
Frances began when he raised his eyes. 
“I supposed you could always prove 
things that were really true, but it 
seems I was mistaken. You see, this 
Mrs. Butterworth’s character was bad, 
and the witnesses to the marriage were 
dead. Mr. Hastings has always said 
that the boy looked like Uncle Guerdon. 
He believed that he was his son, but 
not that Uncle Guerdon had married 
his mother. We have paid them a 
large allowance on the strength of the 
resemblance. It is a great comfort to 
me to know that they have not lacked 
even the luxuries of life. Still, it will 
be a tremendous change for them—and 
for me, too,”” she added. 

“Then you won't contest?” he asked. 
Frances only laughed for answer. “I 
should think you were really entitled 
to part of the estate,” he continued. 

“The money is not mine,” she re- 
plied, with decision. “I am not sure 
that I want any,” she went on. “You 
can’t imagine what I have suffered 
because of this money of mine. Listen 
to me, George Austin. I want to talk. 
I want to say some few of the things 
that I have choked down all these 
years.” She rose, and put out all the 
lights but one, then came back to her 
place before the glowing fire. 

“TIT am not used to talking about 
what I really feel,” she explained. 
She leaned forward in her chair, and 
looked at him, her eyes bright with ex- 
citement. “I have been stifled by it, 
my real self has been stifled,”’ she be- 
gan. “I have never dared let myself 
go because I learned early what the 
consequences were. If I gave of my- 
self to a woman, I soon found that she 
was calculating the use she could put 
me to; if to a man, that he asked me 
to marry him. The best people are 
frightened away from the neighborhood 
of great wealth; they will not class 
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themselves with those who toady and 
flatter. Of course, I know the power 
of money, the satisfaction it brings; 
but the price one pays for it is too 
great. I never really wanted but one 
thing in my life, the one thing which 
every true woman wants in her heart, 
lacking which her life is dust and ashes, 
and this was precisely the one thing I 
could never have. It has been so 
dreadful, always to see the lust for my 
wealth in men’s eyes when they looked 
at me.” 

George bowed his head and kept si- 
lent. Frances went on, in a different 
tone of voice: “ You don’t know what 
a comfort your friendship has been to 
me. It has been unspeakably de- 
lightful to meet one man who was evi- 
dently without designs. It has even, 
in a sense, pleased me that I did not 
attract you personally, to see that 
your eyes were not dazzled; for many 
men, you know, confound me with 
my possessions. They try to make 
me believe it is myself that is the 
magnet. Perhaps they even deceive 
themselves into thinking so. But you 
have never pretended to care for me, 
except as a congenial mind. I might 
have been a man, for all I have moved 
you.” 

She rose from her chair, and stood 
there in front of the fire, stretching 
out her arms beside her and draw- 
ing a long breath. “And now I am 
free!” she exclaimed. “If a man 
looks at me with love in his eyes, I 
shall know that it is forme. And men 
will look at me so. I am a woman for 
men to love, now that I am no longer 
oppressed by my gold and squeezed 
for defense into a personality that is 
not mine. Oh, the poor, cold, self- 
repressed creature I have taught my- 
self to be! And yet, do you teow, I 
wonder that I can throw off my shell 
so easily! I thought I should have 
to learn to let myself go.” 

George rose to his feet. “I don’t 
know what to make of you,” he said, 
still looking into the fire instead of 
meeting her eyes. ‘You dazzle me 
more than your wealth ever did. I 
must go.” 


She took his outstretched hand in 
both hers with an impulsive gesture 
that added to the unreality of the 
scene for him. He could not believe 
that this unrestrained, glowing woman 
was the self-contained Miss Hume he 
had believed himself to know so 
well. 

“Don’t go,” she entreated. “I 
haven’t said half I wanted to. You 
ought to be patient with me, for, you 
know, I have never before talked to 
you of myself.” 

“Indeed, you have not. Still, {must 

_— 

“But you will come again. 
to-morrow. 


Come 
I don’t know any one 


but you that I care to talk to about 
this thing, and I must talk to some- 


“Yes, I will come to-morrow,” he 
answered, mechanically, his one 
thought being to get away. Never- 
theless, when he reached the door, 
he stopped and asked: “‘ When are you 
going to begin proceedings?” 

“Not till Mr. Hastings gets back, of 
course; and that won't be till after 
New Year's. Until then, I shall let 
everything go on as usual. The turn- 
ing things over will be a quick and 
simple matter, as, of course, there 
will be no contest of any kind.” 

George still felt dazed when he 
awoke the next morning. His sen- 
sations were so indescribably mingled 
that he soon gave up trying to analyze 
them. A vast shame of himself was 
upon him. The telling Frances the 
truth confronted him as a necessity, 
filling him with a terror greater than 
was justified by the prospect of an 
unpleasant quarter-of-an-hour. Now 
that he knew how high she had placed 
him, he could not bear the thought of 
stepping down. And yet he could not 
go to her and listen to her confidences 
with this untold between them. He 
could not make up his mind to go to 
her house, so he sent an excuse, plead- 
ing a rush of business. 

The next Saturday, Maggie asked 
permission to go to a funeral in the 
afternoon. Amy was dismayed. She 
had made an engagement, and couid 
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not stay at home to take care of Ger- 
trude. 

“T don’t see why Rolf can’t,” she 
protested, fretfully; but Rolf was 
going to a football game, and declined 
to change his plans. “Then I don’t 
see why she can’t play around as the 
other children do. I know Mrs. 
Thompson would keep an eye on her 
if we asked her to, and it’s nice and 
warm to-day.” 

“T don’t choose to have my child 
run loose in the streets,’ George an- 
swered, curtly. “I shall come home 
myself, and take her out to Bronx 
Park.” His heart sank as he remem- 
bered that there would now be no end 
to these complications and discus- 
sions. 

On his way home that noon, he met 
Frances Hume on Twenty-third street. 
He would have passed her with a bow, 
but she stopped him. 

“Where ‘are you going in such a 
hurry?” she demanded. George told 
her. 

“Let me go, too,”’ she suggested. 


“T have been longing to break a 
stupid engagement for this afternoon. 


Do let me. I want so much to know 
Gertrude.” 

“T am sure we shall be very much 
honored,” he returned, politely, not 
knowing whether he wanted her to 
come or not. A meeting place was 
agreed upon. 

Amy and Rolf had already gone. 
George ate some scraps of their early 
luncheon while Maggie cleared the table 
and got herself ready to go, in a state 
of wild excitement at the prospect 
of the pleasure before her. Neither 
she nor Amy had thought of dressing 
Gertrude, but, fortunately, George was 
used to doing it himself. Amy’s one 
usefulness was in the matter of dress- 
making, for which she had a decided 
talent, so the child had pretty and 
suitable clothes to wear. Frances 
made friends with Gertrude the mo- 
ment they met. 

“T have always wanted to ask you 
to bring her to see mte,”’ she explained 
to George. ‘But, you see, I have 
grown out of the habit of taking 
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notice of children. I love them so 
dearly that I could not bear to see 
that presents were expected to follow 
friendliness.” 

George had never talked to her of 
his financial and domestic difficulties, 
fearing the appearance of asking help, 
but to-day they slipped into the sub- 
ject. Frances readjusted the fasten- 
ings of Gertrude’s coat, and George 
explained that he had not understood 
them. 

“Can you put on her out-door 
things?” Frances asked, with interest. 

“TI can do more than that,” he 
boasted. 

“Farver washed and dressed me all 
himself,” Gertrude explained, gravely. 

“ Really!”” exclaimed Frances, smil- 
ing at him, a smile that seemed to go 
straight from her heart to his, while 
the tears were not far from her eyes, 
so great is the pathos of a man doing 
a woman’s work. 

They were sitting on a_ bench, 
resting, and before he realized what 
he was doing, he was telling her all 
his troubles. Gertrude had left them, 
and was playing near by. She was 
used to finding amusement for her- 
self. Frances was so sympathetic and 
interested and her questions were so 
to the point that before long she had 
the whole story, of his father’s debts 
that he was trying to pay, of the 
problem of making his income cover 
his expenses, of the difficulties in the 
way of Rolf’s education and of doing 
anything for Amy, of his anxieties 
about Gertrude. 

“There must be great waste some- 
where,’”’ Frances returned, at length. 
“You make money enough for a com- 
fortable home, and you spend almost 
nothing on yourself. I knew that you 
were worried about money matters,” 
she continued, ‘and I often wished 
you would talk to me about them, 
but I couldn’t begin it.” 

She demanded a pencil and the back 
of an envelope, requested information 
about his household expenses, and in a 
few minutes proved to him that his 
present embarrassment was entirely 
unnecessary. George replied that no 
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doubt it was true, but how to pre- 
vent it was quite a different thing. 
He spoke with a suggestion of im- 
patience in his voice, getting up and 
walking away on the pretext of look- 
ing after Gertrude. He could not 
stay there and leave unuttered the 
words that were on his lips—a second 
insult. Was he to ask this woman to 
be his housekeeper? 

Frances’s manner had changed when 
he returned. There was a suggestion 
of the grand lady init: No one would 
have suspected her of an intimate 
knowledge of household affairs. She 
kept him at a distance, but she no 
longer concealed the fact that this dis- 
tant self was a flesh-and-blood woman. 
She left him under a more powerful 
spell than any her gold had ever 
worked. 

In the weeks that followed, he could 
not keep away from her. He was 
unutterably miserable; but now his 
doubts were all of her. For the first 


time, he questioned his reading of her 
eyes on that memorable occasion in the 


elevator. What her plans were for the 
future after the exodus, she refused to 
tell. The only fact he was sure of was 
that she intended to give up every- 
thing. In the meanwhile, things went 
on at her house just as usual. 

“They can’t begin to spend the 
money, so why should I save it for 
them ?”’ she explained to George, on the 
occasion of a dinner-party to a visiting 
celebrity. Indeed, as the newspapers 
remarked, Miss Hume had never enter- 
tained so much as she did this Winter. 
To almost all her festivities, George was 
bidden. His knowledge of her secret 
seemed to bring him close to her, al- 
though, as often happened, they hardly 
exchanged a word. He rarely saw her 
alone. He tried to be cynical about 
the men that crowded around her, fan- 
cying the disorderly retreat they would 
beat if the truth were made known, 
but, for the life of him, he could not ac- 
complish it. With the best will in the 
world to believe ill of his fellow-men, 
he could not help realizing that the 
charm of the woman must be as pow- 
erful with others as with himself. He 


gave no thought to the new responsi- 
bilities that he would take on his shoul- 
ders if she consented to marry him. 
Even Harlem flats and stale cauli- 
flower would be tolerable with her to 
sharethem. He ceased to think about 
her executive ability. It was the wo- 
man he wanted, not the housekeeper. 

With her, he always found himself 
constrained these days, his doubts and 
the secret which he could not’ bring 
himself to confess taking away his old 
ease of manner. She herself was, how- 
ever, perfectly at her ease. She re- 
vealed new charms every time she 
spoke to him. His change of manner 
did not seem to attract her attention. 
She often had an inscrutable little look 
in her eyes over which he wondered. 
Could it be triumph? Was she tri- 
umphing over him because he was now 
in the position in which she had been— 
if, indeed, she had ever really been 
there? What a vain ass he had been 
to suppose such a thing! 

His freedom of the Hume household 
brought him desirable invitations from 
other sources. These he accepted or 
declined, according to his knowledge 
of Frances’s movements. On New 
Year’s Eve he met her at a big party. 

““My last,” she explained, as she 
passed him on the stairs. 

He did not seek to approach her, 
but stood against a door-post, jeal- 
ously watching the attention she re- 
ceived. Certainly, her manner had 
changed. It was not to him alone that 
she now revealed herself. If he could 
have brought himself to speak her 
name, he would have liked to find out 
from other men whether the, to him, 
complete transformation was a fact to 
them. At all events, she had never 
been so surrounded as to-night. 

The sight was so painful that he 
soon left the house, and walked on up 
Fifth avenue. It was very cold, but 
he hardly felt it, walking on and on 
in a preoccupation that took no notice 
of outward conditions. At last, he 
was aroused by the stopping of a car- 
riage at the curb beside him. He 
looked up, and saw that he was in front 
of the Hume house, and that Frances 
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herself was getting out of the carriage. 
She spoke his name. 

“Did you walk 'way up here?’’ she 
asked. 

“Yes; at least, I suppose I did. I 
certainly didn’t ride,” he answered. 
“But how did you happen to come 
away sosoon? I did not suppose you 
would leave for hours.” 

“Mrs. Bromley had a headache—I 
have just left her at her house, and I 
was quite ready to go. I thought I'd 
rather see the New Year in in my own 
library than in a crowd.” 

“And may I see it in with you?” 
His voice was not quite steady as he 
put this question, knowing that.on its 
answer his fate depended. Frances 
Hume was not a woman who appeared 
to lay much stress on conventions; but, 
still, she had lived too much in the 
world not to realize the necessity of 
conforming to certain rules. George 
knew that she would not let him pay 
her a visit in the middle of the night, 
with all her household in bed, unless 
she were willing to go farther—all the 
way,infact. His heart stood still dur- 
ing the moment she hesitated. When 
she did speak, however, her voice was 
unmoved. 

“Yes, I should like to have you.” 

When he joined her in the library 
after leaving his coat in the hall, she 
had thrown aside her wraps, and was 
standing by the fire in her beautiful 
gown, with diamonds on her neck and 
in her hair. George went straight up 
to her. 

“T have something to tell you,” he 
began, with decision. ‘I cannot let 
you begin the New Year without know- 
ing it. Do you know what I came to 
your house for that night you showed 
me your uncle’s diary?” To his sur- 
prise, hereyes met his with comprehen- 
sion in them. 

“Yes, I know. I knew that night; 
I had known for some time,” she 
answered. 

Aad you said that you had trusted 
me!” 

“Yes; that was my revenge.” 

laid his arms on the mantel- 
piece, and ‘buried his face in them. 


Frances came up beside him, and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“Can’t you forgive me?” she asked. 

“Forgive you!” he murmured. 

Her voice sank to a whisper as she 
said: “I knew, too, what made you 
think it was justifiable. I. have 
not been as oblivious as I have 
seemed.” 

George raised his head. “It was not 
justifiable; nothing could make it so. 
I am weighed down with shame. Can 
you ever forgive me?” 

“You have taken the only possible 
way to make me—if I am not mis- 
taken.” She added these last words 
tremulously. 

“No; you are not mistaken,” he re- 
turned, firmly, looking her straight in 
the eyes. Then he began to plead. 
“Surely I have been punished enough; 
surely it is sufficient atonement to 
suffer the torments that I have en- 
dured the past six weeks. Give me a 
word of hope. I don’t dare approach 
you. I am not worthy. Of your 
mercy, I ask it.” 

She looked at him with tears in her 
eyes and a dawning smile, holding out 
both hands.to him. ‘The worst of it 
was that I always knew I could make 
you love me if the old thing had not 
been between us,”’ she whispered. 


“Do you really think you can stand 
Harlem, or its equivalent?’ he asked, a 
quarter-of-an-hour later. 

“T don’t intend to try,” she answered, 
with an inscrutable smile. 

“Don’t you intend to reside with 
me, then?” He returned her smile 
without understanding it. 

“Yes; but I am going to live in 
Gramercy Park.” 

“ But to live in Gramercy Park takes 
money.” 

Frances began to laugh. “I have 
another sin to confess,”’ she answered. 
“I don’t mean my abdication to be as 
complete as I pretended. I see no 
reason why I am not entitled to the 
same allowance from the estate as I 
made Mrs. Butterworth of my own 
free will. And there is an old house in 
Gramercy Park which I shall ask for. 
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I am sure Mr. Hastings can arrange it 
for me.” 

“I suppose I ought to 
admit that I am relieved, George re- 
plied. “But are you sure you will 
never suspect me of mercenary mo- 
tives?” 


Totest, but I 


laugh. “I don’t think I am going 
to be troubled with doubts as to your 
reason for marrying me,”’ she replied. 
She lifted her hand for silence. The 
clock was striking twelve, and the bells 
were beginning to ring in the New 
Year that was bringing life’s best 


Frances laughed a triumphant happiness to them both. 


ew 


ON KISSING 


"TRE Hero who first discovered the kiss, like the one who first ate an oyster, is 
unknown to fame. 

Were he known, his statue would overshadow every altar. It would be in 
every shady glen, on every sea-shore and in every park, and no home would be 
complete. without it. 

The kiss is the only thing known whose life is absolutely perfect bliss, with- 
out a single flaw from beginning to end. Although immortal, yet it dies as soon 
as itis born. A kiss that springs from virgin lips is fresh with the innocence of 
youth and yet heavy with the lapse of ages. 

A kiss is the calling card of the heart. Where two hearts meet, they send 
out their kisses ahead as union advance agents. 


Maxim—WNo one knows what a kiss will bring forth. A kiss in time makes nine. 


From the cradle to the grave, there is no period when the kiss is really un- 
popular. It is love’s medium of exchange of many values, but subject to no 
clearing-house, and is not transferable, except in certain cases of domestic infelic- 
ity. It has never been successfully counterfeited except by two women, but 
this does no harm, as the two parties in the transaction always know and recog- 
nize the counterfeit. 

A kiss, though sometimes heard, is never seen. It is not valid at banks, on 
railroad trains or horse-cars, and is unknown in financial centres or the business 
world. Yet it has changed the course of history, sent nations to war, made kings 
totter on their thrones, and countless thousands mourn. 


Maxim—Man is born to kisses as the sparks fly upward. One good kiss 
deserves another. The widow's might is oftentimes in her kiss. 


Se 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF HIM 


66 A, what is a model man?”’ 
“A model man, my son, is generally a very small sample copy, or fac- 
simile, of a real man, and-is usually made of putty.” 





THE MOPER 


By Arthur Macy 


HE Moper mopeth all the day; 
He mopeth eke at night; 


And never is the Moper gay, 
But, grim and serious alway, 
He is a sorry sight. 


He liketh not the merry quip; 
He hateth other men; 

Escheweth he companionship, 

Nor doth he e’er essay to trip 
The light fantastic ten. 


He seeketh not where murm’ring brooks 
With rippling music flow; 

He seeth naught in woman’s looks, 

And never readeth he in books 
Except they tell of woe. 


He e’en forgetteth that the sun, 
Likewise God’s balmy air, 

Were made to gladden every one; 

But he preferreth both to shun, 
And taketh not his share. 


He careth not for merry wights 
Who drink Chateau Yquem, 
But he would set the world to rights 
By peopling it with eremites— 
And very few of them. 


When children sport with merry glee, 
He thinketh they are wild, 

And with them doth so disagree 

It seemeth verily that he 
Hath never been a child. 


He thinketh that it is not right 
Rare dishes to discuss, 

And knoweth not the keen delight 

Of one that hath an appetite 
Yclepéd ravenous. 
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Of goodly raiment he hath none— 
He calleth it “display;” 

Wheretore, the urchin poketh fun, 

Because he looketh like that one 
Unholy men call “jay.” 


And so we see this foolish man 

All pleasant things doth scorn. 
Good folk, pray God to change His plan, 
And cheer the Moper if He can, 

Or let no more be born! 


7S 


HIS VICTORY 


ee I UNDERSTOOD you to say that you reject me,” he said. 
“Your understanding is correct,” she replied, ‘although somewhat blunt. 
I feel that I cannot marry you.” 

She took a step forward, and gently touched his arm. A tear was in 
her eye. 

“I’m so sorry,”’ she said. 

Something in her voice made him straighten up. He had not asked for 
sympathy. He resented it so suddenly that it was as if some outside power had 
taken possession of him. He felt mad right through. 

“You needn’t be,” he replied. ‘“‘Why should you be? If you entertain 
the slightest notion that I’m going to jump off the dock or ruin my life, dismiss 
it at once. There are, I can assure you, worse things than being a bachelor. 
In the first place, there are no enormous bills to pay. Then, a man can go and 
come as he pleases, without let or hindrance. Instead of being bound down to one 
woman, subject to her whims, her idle fancies, he is free for all. He can pursue 
his cherished ambitions without interruption. When he is sick, he can secure 
proper care without being nursed by an amateur. He doesn’t have to attend 
dinner-parties, or any other kind of parties, if he doesn’t want to. His time is 
hisown. He can smoke and drink or not, without question, and he is absolutely 
free to pursue his own ideals. There are worse things than being single. I was 
willing to run the risk, with you, but don’t sympathize with me. I shall get 
along all right, thank you. I——” 

She turned toward him with a sudden movement of determination, and 
held out her hands, pleadingly. 

“Now you must marry me!” she said. 


& 


“THE stern New England father turned his daughter into the street. 
“The reporters won’t get any scare-head out of this,” he chuckled. “It 
was Wall street, and I gave her a “4 on the market.” 


Whereupon, he smiled to think how he had upset tradition. 





THE MAXIMS OF METHUSELAH 


BEING THE ADVICE GIVEN BY THE PATRIARCH IN HIS NINE HUNDRED, SIXTY AND 


NINTH YEAR, TO HIS GREAT-GRANDSON, SHEM, IN 


REGARD TO WOMEN 


By Gelett Burgess 


Y son, beware of the wiles of 

M women and curb thy vanity, 
for by that door she entereth 

in to destroy thee. Out of the words 
of thy mouth shall she bring thee low. 

2 I have watched her at her work 
in the cozy-corner, when she said: Lo, 
for an hour have I made him to talk of 
himself; till he thinketh he is the best 
ever; 

3 Now shall I fall upon him and de- 
vour him; he shall do my bidding, for 
I have got him going. 

4 He shall tell me his inmost thought, 
and all that she hath said regarding me. 
In my sleeve shall be heard the tinkling 
of silvery laughter; he shall send me 
flowers, - 

5 Precious confections and gloves 
and pins of fine gold, theatre tickets 
and much cabfare. 

6 Yet her ways are those of the 
ways with a child; she feedeth his 
ie and nourisheth it, and he groweth 

t; his chest protrudeth withal. 

7 Yet a silent man affrighteth her; 
yea, she is astonied at him. She 
stumbleth and falleth down; there is 
no way to work him. 

8 | I knew a man of Cush, and he 
married a wife. She was a shrew, she 
<a much; yet did he subdue 

er. 

g She railed continually, saying: 
Behold, thou hast come in Jate, and I 
am lonely; long have I awaited thee. 

ro And he said: Yes’m. 

tr So was her tongue broken against 
him, and there was peace in his house. 

af My son, obey the law, and ob- 

7 


serve prudence. When thou takest a 
maid, take thou a chaperon, also, that 
thou mayest flirt with her, unafraid. 

13 If thou hast called on her three 
Thursdays, take heed and avoid the 
fourth; make thy call Tuesday, lest she 
thinketh she knoweth all thy ways. 
Bore her not with regularity; let her 
not expect thee alway. - 

14 Hast thou given a first kiss. to a 
virgin? Write her speedily on the 
morrow before she sendeth thee fierce 
words; assure her, and comfort her 
woe; let her remorse be abated, 

15 Lest she say: Lo,-I have spent the 
night in tears, thinking of my shame. 
Sleep would not come nigh unto me; 
I marveled what thou shouldst think of 
me; my sorrow is great. -. 

16 § Listen, and hear my counsel; 
hearken to my precept. For the 
maidens of the land of Nod are known 
unto me, and the damsels of Uz are 
as rings on my hand. 

17 Teach thy son to love a married 
woman with his first love, for he shall 
know much and come to no harm. 
She shall teach him, and he shall learn 
divers things; he shall amuse her and 
she shall train him in the way of 
women without entanglement. 

18 Yet if he falleth enamoured of a 
virgin, surfeit him with her presence. 
He shall peradventure fall aweary 
and learn discrimination. 

19 | Verily men do foolish things, 
thoughtlessly, knowing not why; but. 
no woman doeth anything without a 
reason. Search her acts and-learn: of 
her follies. 
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20 Explain not machinery to her; on 
politics shalt thou keep thy mouth shut. 

21 For she hath curiosity but of 
one thing, which is love. 

22 She writeth in the magazines, 
she composeth verses; yea, she scrib- 
bleth much. Yet she publisheth only 
her own affairs and the affairs of her 
friends. Imagination is not in her; 
she layeth her hand to her heart and 
exposeth it. 

23 § My son, a woman shall come to 
thee, saying: Hearken not unto the 
words of thy great-grandfather, for 
he doteth; he maketh merry with 
women, comprehending nothing. He 
sayeth so-and-so concerning us: 

24 But how about men? Is it not 
even true of them, also? 

25 Then shalt thou know that she 
lacketh humor. She floateth in her 
own folly, she is blind; do not discuss 
with her. Kiss her patiently, and 
praise her hair. 

26 For a woman without humor is 
an annoyance; she is as the touch of 
wet velvet, or a mouse nibbling in the 
night; she is a cigar whose wrapper is 
torn, and the air leaketh therein. Noth- 
ing can mend her. 

27 I say unto you: It is easier to 
find a pet fly in a butcher’s shop, than 
a woman who can sharpen a pencil. 

28 | Beware of a woman who ex- 
hausteth thy ammunition; she shall 
make thee do stunts. Thou shalt tell 
all thy secrets and yet learn nothing of 
her; thou shalt write her letters, and 
she shall not sign her name. 

2g Curling locks are rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and a good 
figure is better than diamond rings. 

30 ¥ Better is a dinner of macaroni 
where thou canst hear thyself think, 
than a banquet of dainty meats with 
music and loud ‘timbrels where her 
words escape thee in the tumult. 

31 Also, that men see her blushes, it 
is not good; and he that showeth her 
off, sinneth. 


32 A reproof entereth. more into a 
woman of sense than an hundred com- 
pliments into a fool. 

33 The spirit of a proud woman will 
sustain a slight, but a crooked nose-line 
who can bear? 

34 The end of a flirtation is as when 
one letteth out the last gasp of a siphon, 
but love endeth like the chianti flask; 
its drops are bitter. 

35 The fear of women is the begin- 
ning of knowledge, but fools despise 
experience and instruction. 

36 J How long, ye simple ones, will 
ye go in for Platonic friendship? and 
the scorners delight in their I-told-you- 
so’s and the gossips whisper. 

37 Lalso will laugh at your calamity; 
I will mock when passion cometh. 
When her tears flow, I will say Ha-ha/ 
I will rejoice with exceeding great 
mirth. 

38 Then ye shall call on me and I 
shall not answer; ye shall ask my ad- 
vice and I shall withhold it. For there 
is mo escape. 

39 Ye would none of my counsel; 
ye despised my precepts. Ye were 
as one who playeth with a live wire 
and is full of sparks. 

40 Therefore shall ye eat the fruit 
of your own way, and be filled with 
your own devices. Ye shall squirm, 
uttering foolish lies, explaining noth- 
ing. 

4t But whoso hearkeneth to me 
shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet 
from fear of evil.. Women shall say, 
How interesting, and shall much desire 
him. He shall be invited to box-par- 
ties; he shall dine at Sherry’s at no 
cost. The matrons will receive him 
with smiles. 

42 The wise shall enter into the 
upper Fifth avenue, but the West Side 
shall be the promotion of fools. In 
East Eighteenth street shall they take 
up their abode, a hall-bedroom shall 
receive them; and in Harlem shall they 
make their calls. 


ee ae atl 





OUR VILLAGE 


By Hayden Carruth 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman.—Burns. 


ELIGHTFUL hamlet where we dwell! 
Sweet Auburn surely wasn’t sweeter; 
I would I had the skill to tell 
Its charms in most deserving metre— 
A quiet, rural, snug retreat, 
With everything to soothe the senses; 
The houses close beside the street, 
And poppies peeping over fences. 


All day the hum of droning bees, 
With butterflies about in batches; 

All day the busy birds in trees, 
Constructing nests of shreds and patches. 
The gray squirrels flirt and flaunt their tails, 

Wild bunnies even show their noses; 
Come June, each cottage never fails 
To sport a front of climbing roses. 


The children, coming home from school, 
Wake drowsy echoes with their chatter; 
Fat, wide-eyed cows keep calmly cool 
Beneath the oaks, and grow still fatter. 
A willow-shaded brook is near, 
With long grass dipping o’er the edges; 
At night the whippoorwill we hear, 
While fireflies flash among the hedges. 


The joyous people hereabout, 
When finished are their daily labors, 
Delight to delicately point out 
The failings of their various neighbors: 
How Smith has cheated Jones they show, 
How Robinson neglects his own wife— 
As also Scott, and Hyde, and Snow— 
Though each calls on a neighboring lone wife. 


You hear how two men had a fight, 

How each will have the law on t’other; 
And that a certain leading light 

Will not speak to his only brother. 
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You're told the widows are too gay, 
That every deacon is a sinner, 

And how the preacher went away, 
And met a doubtful dame at dinner. 


They tell how Kate, who soon will wed, 
Seems very, very far from sunny, 
And whisper how she wanted Ned, 

Who married Susan for her money. 
They tell how White, who’s sixty-eight, 
Looks far too sharp at pretty faces; 

How Banker Brown has aged of late, 
And how 'tis known he plays the races. 


Which wives will seek divorce they name, 
And which ones are afraid to try it; 
Which men get drunk and have no shame, 
And which ones tipple on the quiet. 
They tell how Thompson treats his wife, 
How Henderson has lost his credit; 
That Jenkins leads a double life— 
And just how long the fellow’s led it. 


That Knox and Mrs. Black some day 
Plan to elope, you may hear noted— 
But Mrs. Knox and Black, they say, 
For many months have been devoted. 
They give the church choir many a blast— 
The women flirt so with the pastor! 
They say young Clark is somewhat fast, 
But that his father’s very much faster. 


And so we go our quiet ways, 
Far from the city’s sinful battle; 

And with us, through the dream-like days, 
The cock’s far crow, the lowing cattle, 
The children’s shout, the church-spire bell, 

The flowers that blossom in all weathers. 
Here every prospect pleases well, 
And only man needs tar and feathers. 
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WHOLESALE MATRIMONY 


EENAWAY—H'm! Little John Meeks—whom did he marry? 
StaripHomME—Oh, Miss Angelina Lingersmith and her mother and her maiden 
aunt, who is a prey to elocutionary talent; and her bachelor uncle, who drinks 
more than other people think is good for him; and an assortment of pet dogs, a 
collection of missionaries of various kinds, and faddists of several sorts, all of 
whom need the money, and several other relatives who look upon poor John as a 
raven sent down expressly to fill their hungry mouths. 





UNCLE JIM’S 


By Anna 


¢6 IVE me that which is mine!” 

(, I demanded several times 

in agitated French of the 

female monster who loomed above and 

around me, for I was in one of those 

white rages that reck naught either of 
altitude or avoirdupois. 

Of course, I knew better, but I had 
absent- mindedly placed the eight cen- 
times in that pudgy Latin hand before 
getting the requisite Anglo-Saxon hold 
upon my bunch of jonquils; and there 
she stood in front of her flower-stand, 
arms akimbo, looking down at me with 
her little, porcine eyes, and laughing 
the entirely mirthless laugh of Paris, 
that, in certain conditions of my nerv- 
ous system, always seems to me to hold 
in solution the small episode of 1793. 

“Is it that you have not, even here, 
a soupcon of shame?”’ I fumed, point- 
ing dramatically to the Madeleine a 
few feet away, whose pagan outline 
then and there assumed a new sig- 
nificance. 

There must have been. something 
rather convincing in the way I hung 
nasally to the last vowel, for she fell 
back upon the national recourse of her 
caste, a screaming monologue, which 
drew about me several more becapped, 
bemustachioed hybrids. 

Beyond the reach of fear, and as 
ready to be quenched in the arena for 
my eight-centime principle as any of 
the great lights in the whole calendar 
of saints, I hissed between my teeth: 

“Et bien heureusement nous avons 
toujours les gens d’armes!”’ and I moved 
rapidly away, my mind at the moment 
less busy with revenge than with im- 
pending conjugations, Before I had 
taken ten steps, the jonquils were thrust 

gt 


LITTLE IDEA 


A. Rogers 


violently into my hands. This tri- 
umphant ending did not, however, 
prevent the precipitation of one of my 
fierce reactions against La Belle France 
to its utmost boundaries. I have for 
years been subject to them, and I al- 
ways say to myself, as I did that 
morning, shedding the difficult, bitter 
tears of middle-age the while: 

“TI vow this time I never will re- 
turn!” 

I packed within the hour, and then 
got out my old, dog-eared map a bit 
drearily, for no one cared where I went, 
I least of all. 

I am a widow of a certain age, witha 
trifle less certain income, and I had 
formed the European habit, with which 
I no longer struggled. 

I rang for the gargon, a Swiss to 
whose venal nature I had so shame- 
lessly appealed that mine was the only 
bell on his floor to which he habitu- 
ally responded. I was about to ask 
his expensive advice about trains, 
when he handed me a letter. It was 
from my Uncle James, and it com- 
pletely: changed my mood and my 
tather shadowy plans. He is almost 
the only relation I have, certainly the 
only one with whom I had been in 
touch for years. The letter ran that 
he was alone in London on a business 
trip; had an unexpected fortnight on 
his hands through a rigmarole of cir- 
cumstances which I skipped; and would 
join me two days later if I wired my 
plans at once. I telegraphed at a 
venture, “ Engadine,” adding a skele- 
tonized inquiry about the health of 
Pauline and the.children. I had never 
seen my Aunt Pauline, but I judged her 
to be difficult from a certain excess of 
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exhilaration in Uncle James when I 
met him en garcon in Europe, inno- 
cently suggestive of the glad expan- 
sion of steam after the removal of 
some entirely adequate repression. 

Dear, kind-hearted, short-visioned, 
bustling, chattering, ingenuous little 
Uncle James was four years my junior, 
by one of those chances that make 
such absurdities possible, and in pri- 
vate I called him Jim. I may as well 
add that no one would have guessed the 
disparity of years between us to be in 
his favor, because at that time I was 
just beginning to reap the reward, such 
as it is, of a lifetime of honest plain- 
ness, against which I had had the 
sense never seriously to battle. Even 
in a rose-garden the aster may have 
its golden hour, if it be but patient. 
And then Uncle Jim, with his usual 
courtesy toward women, was as bold as 
a badger long before his time. 

The only other passenger in our car- 
riage on the train by which we left 
Paris three days later was an English- 
woman with eyes, asI told Uncle Jim 
later, in which was the worn, beaten, 
dray-horse look of an ex-governess 
in that land of rigid caste. 

I do not know by what mental proc- 
ess my uncle arrived at the conviction 
that he was obliged to entertain her, 
but he did—in fact, he always does; 
and the two voices put me to sleep in 
my corner; for his was comfortably 
familiar and hers very soft, with a dep- 
recatory purr. We lost sight of her 
at Bale. 

“ec Susy,’ 


, 


said Uncle Jim, suddenly, 
about a half-hour later, ‘“‘I’ve an idea. 
I know this daisy old Continent as no 


” 


woman can 

“Now, don’t say anything, Jim Por- 
ter, that you are going to regret later,” 
I magnanimously interjected. 

“Eh? Oh! Well—there’s no use 
dodging it, this uncle-and-niece racket 
won't go down over here, not an inch!” 

I sat up and stared. 

“That woman who just left us put 
it into my head. She referred to you 
as my wife, and you know I’ve never 
dealt in anything but the slam-bang 
truth, so I out with the facts. Bless 


you, she wouldn’t even nibble at it! 
And you ought to have seen the look 
she gave you, Mrs. Susy, sleeping there 
like a babe; and you ought to have 
heard that British nonconformist 
sniff!” 

“She went on talking to you, how- 
ever?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m a man, hence I work 
under an inherited franchise.” 

We laughed together with the easy 
laxity of middle-age. 
“Well, out with your little idea, 
Jim.” 

““We’ve got to be brother and sister 
for the next fortnight, that’s all,’ said 


e. 

“*Slam-bang truth!’” I quoted. 

“I’m thinking entirely of you, Susy, 
in this matter, and your reputation.” 

“It’s awfully nice of you, Jim dear; 
but, really, I don’t stay long enough in 
any one place to have any, save of the 
evanescent sort that a few well-placed ~ 
francs will buy for me. It’s a provin- 
cial sort of thing, after all, you know.”’ 

“T don’t like to hear you talk that 
way, Susy, even in fun and to me; it 
sounds downright reckless,’’ he com- 
mented, with a gravity I found excruci- 
atingly funny, both then and _ after- 
ward. 

“TI cannot but think, uncle mine, 
that silent hauteur will be a simpler 
solution,” I suggested. But when he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, you know perfectly 
well there’s about as much hauteur 
about me as there is to an English 
sparrow!” I had to agree with him; 
adding, however, that he was about the 
last man on earth to carry through 
successfully any such convoluted 
policy. 

“We do look alike, you know,” he 
reflected. 

Time has done much to subdue me, 
but found me unprepared for that! 
However, after much argument, sar- 
casm and raillery, I yielded. To tell 
the truth, the idea began to appeal to 
me, and we conspired together ex- 
citedly as the train dragged along. 
We planted our common parental 
roof-tree, and I adopted outright his 
home-circle, not having any of my 
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own. We killed off all unessential re- 
lationships, without a qualm, at my 
suggestion; to entitle us to a hushed 
reserve in case of complications. 

It was only when his redundant 
fancy became unduly enkindled, and 
he began to add an entirely unneces- 
sary and almost febrile labyrinth of 
detail, that I firmly drew the line. It 
surprises me to this day to recall the 
puerile glee with which we practised 
our new relationship upon an obvious 
bridal couple who got into our carriage 
at this juncture, watching the effect 
with thumping hearts. Uncle Jim be- 
came at once expansive toward the 
bride to an inexpedient degree; and 
then, later, a sudden sense of rivalry 
sent me also into the ring for a turn for 
the benefit of the groom—which I lived 
to regret. 

We really had a very gay trip over 
the pass and across Lake Thun; but of 
course it was raining at Interlaken. 
My uncle had never succeeded in seeing 
the Jungfrau, so we had decided to 
take it in en route; for see it he would, 
though Pontresina went to the wall; 
and, of course, I did not care one way 
or the other. 

His ill-luck held, however, and the 
rain fell that day and the next, quite 
without an hour’s intermission. The 
impatient guests of our hotel began to 
be friendly with one another, and I de- 
cided that it was safer to form no ac- 
quaintances, lest, with all my circum- 
spection, I might say something in the 
cabinet de lecture the exact reverse of 
what “my brother” might at that 
very moment be imparting in the salle 
de billard—for talk he would. I in- 
sisted on going hastily over his hourly 
exhibitions of loquacity when we met, 
and checking off his revelations, greatly 
to the test of his patience. It seemed 
to me the very first day that I detected 
a morbid desire on his part to take un- 
toward risks, but I put the curb on my 
excitable little uncle, and there is small 
doubt all would have gone well, but 
for one of my neuralgic headaches. 

Thus isolated upon the island of in- 
tense suffering, I lost for twenty-four 
hours all sight and sound of Uncle Jim. 
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He sent a very kind little note to say I 
was not to bother about him in the 
least, the air alone was worth the price 
of admission, the young bride and 
bridegroom were next him at the table, 
and all was going merrily. And the 
rain continued. 

Finally, toward evening of the sec- 
ond day, I managed to crawl down to 
the drawing-room, where I limply 
attached myself to one end of the 
half-circle about the open fire. To 
my amazement, I found myself and my 
affliction instantly greeted by name 
and with effusion. They swept me up 
to the hearth, they patted me down, 
they bolstered me up; they lowered two 
window-shades and raised another. It 
was “your brother” this and “your 
brother” that, till my head began to 
whirl. They fluttered about me, they 
cooed out sympathy, they purred out 
remedies, they fairly fought for a 
chance to congratulate me in three lan- 
guages, on the possession of such a re- 
sourceful, witty, sympathetic, tactful 
homme de salon as that wretched re- 
lation known as my brother! 

They told me of the charades he had 
so successfully carried through Tues- 
day night; and the lecture—I started 
violently with the instinctive distrust 
born of close relationship—he had 
given them on American institutions 
Wednesday morning; and they ended 
with a panegyric on the concert he 
had carried through Wednesday even- 
ing, to which it seems he had con- 
tributed two conspicuous numbers 
and apparently quite a progeny of en- 
cores. I had never heard Uncle Jim 
sing anything but “coon” songs, and 
those always in the face of open pro- 
test—and I shivered at the awful pos- 
sibilities of that voice, that wanton 
vanity, free and untethered, caracol- 
ing in the face of Europe! 

I sat absolutely speechless, lest I 
should contradict something he might 
have volunteered, for I was horrified 
at the indecent knowledge they all had 
of our more or less fictitious past, 
present and future. I also at once 
discovered important deviations from 
our original-plan.. The miserable man 
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had discounted my headache. In 
fact, he had.become riotously intimate 
with every living soul in that weather- 
bound hotel, during those thirty-six 
hours when the sun and I had gone 
into eclipse. 

I crept back to my room, feeling 
keenly the pitiful contrast I offered 
between my own dumb, colorless self 
and that coruscating genius, Uncle 
Jim. I rang my bell, and sent for him 
in several languages, but he was not 
to be found, nor was he in his seat 
when I nervously ventured in to the 
table d’héte dinner. 

As I made the usual vague, smile- 
less acknowledgments, to the right im- 
personally, to the left toward our bride 
and bridegroom, and across the table, 
my heart gave one great thump, and 
then stood still. There, directly op- 
posite, sat the Englishwoman with 
the corroding eye, who had traveled 
out of Paris with us, and to whom 
Uncle Jim had so ineffectually re- 
vealed our true relationship. She 
recognized me at once, and gave me a 
chilly smile, and that slanting glance 
of peccant curiosity with which dis- 
cretion inspects, from high vantage 
ground, the mephitic pool of indis- 
cretion. And, all the while, my soul 
groveled before her in abject terror, 
instead of rising and dominating the 
situation as it would have been en- 
titled to do but for Uncle Jim’s 
redundancies. I found time for a 
fervent prayer for his continued 
absence. 

“ How is your—uncle?”’ came softly 
across the table in that purr I remem- 
bered with a shudder. 

“Thanks, pretty well,”” was my 
sapient response, impelled by a strong 
hope that his absence was due to 
physical disaster. I was beyond car- 
ing about either the nature or degree 
of the desired cataclysm. 

“T hope nothing’s gone wrong with 
the railway, Mrs. Eccles. That inde- 
fatigable brother of yours took a party 
of young people off to see the Lauter- 
brunnen Falls this afternoon, you 
know,” volunteered the too-friendly 
bridegroom, in what I considered a 


disappointingly strident voice for.an 
Englishman. 

“T didn’t know,” I mumbled, -my 
lips jerking themselves into a fatuous 
smile. They were all welcome to 
think me a congenital idiot for all I 
cared! -A sudden mad thought of go- 
ing off into wild, gibbering hysterics 
came over me, almost uncontrollably ; 
but, with my sex’s ever alert con- 
sciousness, I recalled the fact that my 
slippers would not admit of so dégagé 
a scene, for on the theory that one end 
of me should be at entire ease even if 
the other end still ached, I had donned 
a pair as boundlessly redundant as 
Uncle Jim himself. No, I must keep 
my head at all hazards, and, if the 
worst came, I should slide quietly, un- 
obtrusively, in one limp, indistinguish- 
able mass under the table. It would 
not take much more of this sort of 
thing, I thought bitterly, as the eyes 
opposite—full of thirty years of pry- 
ing into the affairs of others—con- 
veyed clearly to me that any little 
change in the brummagem relation- 
ships to whatever men I happened 
to be traveling with, did not in the 
least impose upon her, however suc- 
cessful I might be with others. 

And just at this point Tartufe him- 
self entered, all smiles, followed by a 
flock of girls, panting from hastily 
achieved toilettes. Uncle Jim was com- 
placency itself, bustling along with a 
word here and there, inextinguishably 
comic in his dinner-jacket. The entire 
room responded to his electric per- 
sonality, and I felt the focus of many 
eyes upon me, on this, my first public 
appearance as the sister of my dis- 
tinguished “ brother.”” Under the fan- 
fare of his appearance, I found a 
chance to whisper, as he sank into his 
place beside me: 

“Jim, look opposite! Remember, 
you told her the facts—be careful, for 
heaven’s sake.” 

But he had the reckless frivolity to 
be glad to see her, and told her so, and 
before my very eyes the sharp bound- 
ary lines of her impeccability disap- 
peared shamelessly. I have since 
thought that with the purblind ego- 
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ism which makes life possible to all 
of us, she fancied she was arousing my 
jealousy. 

The young bride on my uncle’s left 
bristled with queries as to his trip in 
the drenching rain, and, this topic be- 
ing safely objective, I tried to secure a 
few mouthfuls of much-needed dinner. 
My rage and dismay need only be in- 
dicated, when I heard Uncle Jim say, 
in his superfluous way: 

“You see, my father being a physi- 


“Why, Mrs. Eccles, I certainly un- 
derstood you to say, on the train that 
day that your father was a military 
man!’’ interjected the young husband, 
poking forward his imbecile head. 
The Englishwoman opposite laughed 
aloud. The climax had arrived! I 
clutched frenziedly at Uncle Jim under 
the table, and, happily, for the first 
time in a long life, | succeeded in con- 
veying by that occult method the 
intended meaning to a masculine 
brain. 

In what I meant to be as insolently 
aloof a tone as I can command with- 
out preparation, I drawled: 

“T fancied I had also tcld you that 
our mother was twice married.” I felt 
Uncle Jim start. 

“That doubtless accounts for the 
fact that there is absolutely no resem- 
blance between you,” volunteered, 
between chuckles, the retired gover- 
ness. Happily for us, her whole life 
had developed in her a preference for 
underground methods, with only her 
own repressed consciousness for audi- 
ence. But even Uncle Jim was sub- 
dued by the possibilities surrounding 
us, and, pleading fatigue, he fell into the 
pose of detached introspection that 
might well have been his from the first. 
The governess, meanwhile, made it a 
point to meet his eyes with hers twink- 
ling with their common secret, under 
which significant glance he perceptibly 
shrank and withered. My uncle is 
not at his best when silent. The half- 
hour that followed gave to us both a 
disrelish for table-d’héte dinners from 
which we have confessedly never en- 
tirely recovered. 
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“ Deux cafés in the library,” Uncle 
Jim finally instructed, in his usual bi- 
furcated jargon; and we rose and left 
our reputations behind us. 

“That old girl’s serving us up hot, I 
dare say,’’ moaned my broken-spirited 
uncle, as we settled ourselves in an 
inconspicuous corner of the empty 
library. 

“aT dare say,” 
accorded him. 

“Now, that’s not at all nice of you, 
Susy, to act that way! It was all for 
you, anyhow, and everything was going 
along like molasses till this old ivied 
ruin from bonny England appeared. 
She said she was going somewhere up 
the Vaud Vallée for the Summer; who 
on earth would suppose she’d turn up 
here?” 

“We started for Pontresina our- 
selves,” I replied, drily. 

“Perhaps we'd better run lightly 
over the ground of blood and married 
ties once more,” suggested he, in a tone 
he meant to be withering. 

“It wouldn’t be at all necessary, 
James Porter, if you hadn’t seen fit to 
turn yourself into a sort of inexpensive 
valet de place for the whole of traveling 
Europe this Summer.” 

“Oh, I like that!” fairly screamed 
Uncle Jim. “I got up this cock-and- 
bull story, didn’t I, that curdled the 
cream of society just now? I 

But I was not to be diverted. “If 
you hadn’t seen fit to paper the walls, 
fresco the ceilings, carpet the floors, 
with our entirely obscure, bourgeois 
pedigree—! Why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, Jim, do you not recognize 
and control this furor loquendi of yours? 
I can't 

“Susy,” interrupted he, in a tired 
way that sent my thoughts caroming 
toward Pauline, “Susy dear, recrimi- 
nations are a luxury, not a necessity, 
and our case is one of dire——”’ 

“Unless you'll give up the Jung- 
frau and move on.” 

“The barometer is rising.” 

“Then we'll change our places to an- 
other table. I'll discover a draught 
and work my neuralgia—trust me.” 

“They'll talk just the same—es- 


was all the comfort I 
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pecially the British sleuth-hound,” he 
said, hopelessly. 

“Let them talk! As for the old 
Englishwoman, you're all out, as 
usual. She is one large chortle of for- 
bidden joy at sharing a naughty secret 
with a naughty man. All you’ve got 
to do is to go on flirting with her as 
you began.” 

“TI? ‘Flirting’? with that—that 
Druidical remain! Susy, sometimes I 
think that all this dawdling about over 
here in this noxious atmosphere is giv- 
ing you a sort of moral malaria. You 
can't look at a thing any more in the 
old honest United States si 

“Granted—but you've caught it, too, 
on the fly, as you'd vulgarly phrase it, 
my revered uncle.” After which I felt 
more cheerful, and sipped my coffee 
with some slight sense of comfort, add- 
ing, generously: 

“Why, Jim, when I stop to think 
how alone and unprotected I have 
recklessly wandered about among these 
European pitfalls, without your avun- 
cular aid, I am appalled.” 

“I know you're being funny, 
Susy, but I don’t feel like laughing 
this evening; it’s all too serious. I 
can’t make you see it.” 

“So well do I see it that I say there’s 
only one thing for us to do—go! 
There’s no other solution.” 

“I’m going to see the Jungfrau,” he 
replied, obstinately, tapping each word 
out with his tiny spoon against his 
petit verre. 

“Then I’m going to my room, and 
stay there!” I sprang angrily to my 
feet. 

“Good night, Susy. I find it’s true 
one never knows a character before 
traveling with it.” 

“You're lucky! I find one knows 
nothing either before or after!” 

As I went out, the guests be- 
gan trickling in from the dining-room. 
I noticed Uncle Jim’s gregarious glance 
fell at once upon the governess, and 
I was as sure that he joined her and 
had set to work along the lines I sug- 
gested, the moment my back was 
turned, as that the Jungfrau was still 
there, behind the curtain of clouds. 


I was reading in my room under the 
usual European difficulties, when, about 
an hour later, I heard Uncle Jim’s un- 
mistakable step—quick, heavy, nervous 
—coming along the corridor. I had 
already risen and was unlocking the 
door when he rapped so unexpectedly 
loud that rage instantly took the 
place of humor, and I drew the bolt as 
slowly as possible. 

“Susy, Susy, I must speak to you at 
once!” he cried, hoarsely, on his side 
of the door, continuing, when we were 
face to face: ‘The game’s up! The 
L. F. Anguses have just arrived on 
the diligence. They spotted me in a 
second in the office!” 

“And if not intruding, may I ask 
who the L. F. Anguses may be?” 

“There, that’s just it! Pauline’s 
life-long, next-door friends, and expa- 
triated you never even heard of them! 
And, by jingo, the chances are they 
never heard of you! And yet here we 
are, ‘brother and sister,’ uncle and 
niece, any old thing, according to your 
seat at the table! O Lord!’ He 


steamed up and down my restricted 
apartment with an impetus that threat- 
ened to expand it violently, and I sat 
and laughed; finally, I was able to say: 
“But, Jim dear, I don’t see any 
reason why the hotel people——”’ 
“*Hotel people’? Who said ‘hotel 


people’? Great Scott, it’s a bigger 
mouthful than that! I’m thinking of 
the Anguses themselves, and Pauline, 
and—and the whole darned kit and 
boodle!”’ he fairly shouted at me, glar- 
ing the while. And when I could 
speak at all, after my laugh of perfect 
joy, I murmured, chokingly: 

“And your niece’s reputation. 
Don’t forget your niece’s reputa——”’ 

It seems, on second thoughts, hardly 
fair to make any record of his high- 
pitched reply. 

“Can't you see an inch before your 
nose, Susan Eccles? Can’t you see 
that the bride and the English blood- 
hound and Mrs. Angus will all drift 
together as ships do in a fog, and 
there'll be a crash?” 

“Oh, I do not see it! 
it!” I cried. joyfully. 


I do not see 
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“Susy,” he began, in a broken- 
hearted way. 

“Yes, little uncle?” I imitated, all 
my old affection for him returning 
in that moment of retributive re- 
ward. 

“Susy, can you be ready to leave 
early to-morrow morning — before 
people are up?” 

“And the Jungfrau?” I suggested. 

Anathema again defiled the purity 
of that delicious Swiss air, as he banged 
my door after him. 

Unfortunately, the morning dawned 
with a burst of sunshine and a clear, 
absolutely cloudless sky, and the en- 
tire hotel bustled with life. Uncle Jim 
and I had the usual economical break- 
fast of the Continent in our respective 
rooms, and then, fully equipped for de- 
parture, we crept quietly down-stairs. 
He clung to me with pathetic helpless- 
ness, his braveries of manner hanging 
limp and lifeless about him. Our bills 
were paid, the diligence at the door, 
and, as we crossed the broad veranda, 
a voice cried: 

“Oh, Mr. Porter! You're not going 
away? And such a perfect day for the 
Jungfrau! You said last night you 
had not seen it. How extraordinary 
to leave now!”’ 

“Mrs. Angus!’ moaned Uncle Jim. 
“Come along, Susy, let’s get it over. 
Mrs. Angus, this is my niece, Susan 
Eccles. Pauline must have spoken 
about her to you time and time 
again.” 

“TI don’t seem to recall it,’’ came the 
very restrained reply, as I tried not to 
loom so hopelessly above my uncle, 
and rejoiced that I had tied over my 
face a rather heavy blue-chiffon veil, 
behind which I could revel in facial 
freedom. I could feel her distrustful 
eyes boring away at the thin obstruc- 
tion, and suddenly an altogether wan- 
ton sensation of gratitude came over 
me that my figure was far and away 
the best of me. So long as a perverted 
world was bent upon it that I was a 
suspicious character, I felt a surpris- 
ingly strong desire to come somewhere 
near my assigned réle; and—to Uncle 
Jim’s obvious amazement—I found 

Jan. 1904 
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myself bridling and laughing quite girl- 
ishly. 

“Going, Mr. Porter? Why, here’s 
the sun at last!” exclaimed another 
feminine voice from the doorway, and 
there stood our bride, beside her the 
husband looking on with a complex ex- 
pression in his frank young eyes; one 
part an inclination to wink at my palpa- 
bly nervous uncle, and the other part 
the exact antithesis of that. 

“Come on, Susan, the stage won't 
wait all day! Good-bye, Mrs. Angus. 
Awful sorry to go, but something has 
occurred to make it imperative. Tell 
Pauline, when you write, that I was feel- 
ing well, but seeing it all in a great 
rush, of course; and my niece and I 
send lots of love, and so forth. Good- 
bye, good-bye! Ah,madame, you, too, 
here so early? Adieu, au revoir. Und 
der gnddige Fraulein? Auf wieder- 
sehen. Good-bye, again.”’ He turned 
from one to another, expansive to 
the last, as the entire hotel poured 
out to see the regretted and unex- 
pected departure of its most popular 


est. 
“For God’s sake, Susy, will you get 
into that stage some day this week?’’ 


he growled at me, under his breath. 
In all the confusion, I saw the bride 
turn to her husband, and I distinctly 
heard, 

“His niece?” 

And from him a dry, “Quite so.” 

We jumped to our seats, the stage 
gave a lurch, and we were off. Uncle 
Jim sank into a corner with a long 
moan, for we had it to ourselves. I 
put my head out of the window, and 
glared backward. 

“Jim, Jim, quick, look back!” 

We saw Mrs. Angus standing pale 
and severe, surrounded by a small but 
animated group composed of the bride 
and the bridegroom, and the elderly 
feminine pedagogue from England. 
Uncle Jim agreed, when he felt in the 
mood for talking at all, to drop our 
fictitious relationship and weather it 
thereafter on realities and reserve. 
Our mail had been sent on to Pontre- 
sina, and one moment after we had 
registered there at our hotel, the clerk 
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handed Uncle Jim a telegram and a 
batch of letters. As he opened and 
read the former, I saw him turn white 
before my eyes. 

“Read that, Sue Eccles, read that, 
and let in a «ay of light if you can!” 
he whispered, leading the way to the 
library with the blind, wavering step 
of extreme faintness. It was a copy 
of a cable from the United States, 
forwarded by our London bankers, 
and it contained these portentous 
words: 


“Your sister episode discovered. Go 
with children to father’s to-day. 
““ PAULINE.”’ 


“The L. F. Anguses!"’ I cried, in a 
flash. 

“The devil!” he cried, in another. 

The explanatory cable cost Uncle 
Jim three hundred and twenty-five 
francs, and we both signed it. But 
it took three months to appease the 
outraged Pauline, and my first trip 
home in ten years. She proved even 
more difficult than I had fancied. 


wh 


TWO SONGS 


I—SUNRISE 


“T BRILLING of dappled dawn-clouds, far and far; 
Thrilling of birds awake in fern and heather; 
Out in the west, a fading moon and star 
Slip from the world together. 


Quiver of gold across the hill-crest blue, 
Shiver of white where whispering aspens sway; 
Out in the grass, a diamond world of dew 
Flashes and fades away. 


Shade of the night sinks down behind the west; 
Hush of the night is drowned in songs above; 

O my heart’s sunrise, hope is sweeter than rest; 
Better than peace is love! 


II——SUNSET 


A wide sky and a silver star; 
A mountain summit white; 

A bird's wing, black against the far 
Infinitudes of light. 


Breaking waves on a pebbled beach; 
Long, shadowy leagues of foam; 

A lessening sail gone out to reach 
The Holy Lands of home. 


Long was the weary glare of day; 
Wide was the world-waste sea; 
O my heart’s rest, I turn away— 
Home to the dark and thee! 
Mase. EARLE. 





THE HOUSE OF THE BRAIN 


By Churchill Williams 


HE had the wedding-ring on her 
S finger. She had worn many 
rings in the five years past, 
but this one, like the blush that soft- 
ened a crude stain on her cheek, as she 
stepped out of the squire’s office, was 
priceless, yet was the first for, those 
years which had not cost her a price 
beyond counting. Her husband clum- 
sily helped her into the wagon, got in 
himself, clucked to the horse, and they 
started down the maple-shaded village 
street. 

The women were all at their win- 
dows or on the street to see her go by, 
and she would have laughed in their 
faces, if her old, defiant spirit had not 
deserted her. Their pity of her hus- 
band and scorn of herself made her 
angry. For, now, she was Mrs. Ed- 
ward Gowan, an honest woman in the 
law. An ill turn of the worst of for- 
tunes and heart-sickness had made her 
grasp eagerly at his offer. He had 
taken her because no other woman 
would have him. Knowing what she 
was, but wanting only some one who 
would cook and keep the house in 
order for him, he gave her his name 
and a shelter; she gave him what 
remnants were left of the dower of her 
girlhood. 

Now she appraised him as her hus- 
band, and found him tall and gaunt, 
with curved back, long, weather- 
beaten face, and gray in his hair. 
His paper collar did not hide his bony 
throat, and his black coat was well 
polished. The fingers that held the 
reins were big and square, and his 
jaws worked ceaselessly on a mouth- 
ful of tobacco. Yet he was her hus- 
band. Resignation, rather than grati- 
tude, was begot of the thought. 
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They drove on, mile after mile, into 
the back country, among the hills. 
The road dwindled into a scar upon 
the face of the mountain spur. It 
wound about trees, and crept be- 
tween rocky ledges. He had not 
spoken since they started, and his 
silence began to oppress her. She 
asked him if they had much further 
to go. 

“‘A couple of miles,’’ he answered. 

Now the oaks and hemlocks grew 
closer together, and towered so that 
the sunlight slanted through them 
only hereandthere. The birds seemed 
to have been left behind. A rug 
of pine-needles and sodden leaves 
deadened the footfalls of the horse. 
They climbed a long hill which seemed 
to overtop everything; she looked for- 
ward to reaching the summit. At 
the top, the horse was halted to 
breathe. Her husband lazily ran his 
eyes over the valley at his feet. He 
pointed across the billows of foliage 
to where something gray showed in- 
distinctly among the trees. 

“My house,” he said. 

The spot he indicated bore little 
resemblance to a habitation. More 
satisfying was the patch of quick- 
silver which flashed among the green 
near to where he pointed. The inter- 
muinable forest seemed less forbidding 
with that shimmer of water to break 
its monotony. 

The wagon lurched and slid over 
stones and half-buried stumps, down 
the side of the hill. The road was an 
opening broken through the trees, 
with here and there a boulder rolled 
aside because heavier boulders dis- 
puted passage on either hand. The 
newly-wedded pair emerged into a 
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clearing; the house was suddenly in 
front of them. 

It was of frame, clapboarded and 
shingled, bleached by winds, rain, 
snow and sun. Shutterless windows 
and a door with warped panels re- 
tained traces of green paint. In the 
space about the house, chickens 
scratched and dug dust-baths. 

“What do y’ think of it?”” Gowan 
asked. His mouth remained open in 
a mirthless grin. “Kinder lonely 
lookin’?”’ he went on, when she did 
not reply. “But there’s a boss dog 
tied up in th’ woodshed, an’ there’s 
chickens an’ ducks an’ a cow. It’s 
my home, anyway,” he finished, de- 
fiantly, for her silence nettled him. 

“Yes,” she said. 

He helped her out of the wagon be- 
cause she extended a hand to him. 
He led the horse and wagon to the 
stable back of the house. She stood 
where he had left her, her eyes resting 
on the house, but not seeing it. Her 
husband's footsteps and the thud of 
the horse’s hoofs became fainter. 
She heard the screaming of the ill- 
hung door. Then all was still. 

She looked about her. The sky 
line on every side was notched by the 
backbone of the hills; in front of her, 
a pond, studded with decaying stumps, 
curved out of sight beyond the trees. 
A building, with roof lurching into 
the water, survived the years which 
had obliterated all other trees about 
the saw-mill that once had stood at 
the end of the pond. Nature was 
reclaiming her own; the place was a 
sweep of greens, girdled by hills, 
domed with blue, shot with the silver 
of water and bathed now in sunlight. 
But her eyes traveled over it all, 
searching for some sign that was 
human, and found none. When a 
dog barked, and she heard a slouching 
tread which she knew must be her 
husband's, she turned with a sense of 
tremendous relief. The faded house, 
the chickens, the big figure coming 
toward her, the yellow cur snapping 
at his hand, were welcome sights. 

“Takin’ it all in?” he said, with 
an attempt at jocularity. “There’s 
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lots of it t’ see. 
of it?” 

“I don’t think I know—just yet,” 
she said, and drew closer to him. 
“‘Let’s goinside,”” sheadded. “I want 
to see the house.” With her it was 
anything to get where the hills did not 
roll down upon her, and she could 
stretch out a hand and touch some- 
thing. 

Gowan had expected her to berate 
him for bringing her to such a place, 
or, at least, to cry. If she had com- 
plained he was prepared to tell her 
plainly that he had rescued her from 
a worse state. Here, he was nominal 
keeper of two thousand acres of hill 
and ferest, the domain of a Shaker 
community which had its settlement 
in another district. For a living, he 
hauled logs and cut wood on lumber- 
land five miles away. He had the 
strength of arm to do the work well; 
he had the rugged health which made 
him fall into a dreamless sleep an hour 
or so after he had eaten supper, and he 
had the disposition to feed and clothe 
his new wife, and to give her no blows 
or hard words so long as she looked 
after his bodily comfort. He was of 
the opinion that these were benign 
conditions for one who had enjoyed 
the favors of many men and the re- 
spect of none. 

He took her through the house, and 
showed her where he kept the food and 
how the stove could be made to burn. 
The rooms were dirty and musty, the 
few dishes in the kitchen greasy, the 
floor stained. A pestilence of flies was 
everywhere. Up-stairs, in his bed- 
room, the coverings were huddled at 
the foot of the bed, the pillow lay on 
the floor. 

“Bout time I got a wife,” he said. 
“It'll take a right smart lot of work t’ 
straighten out things; but it’ll give y’ 
somethin’ t’ do.” 

“Yes,” she said again. 
as well have said, ‘‘ No.” 
Her indifference made him angry. 

“Look a-here!’’ he exclaimed. “I 
don’t want no hard words—on our 
weddin’-day; but, it seems t’ me y’ 
don’t take t’ y’r new home. What's 


What do y’ think 


She might 
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th’ matter, anyway? All it needs ’s 
slickin’ up.” 

“T'll be all right—by-and-bye—I 
guess,” she answered. “I’m—tired.” 

The crust of his uncouth animal na- 
ture was penetrated. He had an idea 
that he should comfort her. ‘I guess 
it is kinder lonely,” he said. “But 
y'll get use t’ it.” He bethought him- 
self that he had not yet claimed his 
prerogative as a husband. Suddenly, 
he flung an arm around her neck and 
kissed her. He drew his hand across 
his mouth afterward, and burst into 
a loud laugh. 

“Funny!” he remarked. “I ain’t 
kissed anybody for—I don’t * know 
how long; but it’s good, jus’ th’ same.” 

She had been surprised by his kiss; 
she did not understand his laughter; 
yet something stirred in her at the act. 
Its roughness was the seal of its hon- 
esty. It brought her ideas to a focus. 
It was his wife he had kissed. 

“T suppose I might as well get sup- 
per,” she said. 


While he was bringing in fire-wood, 


she laid aside her hat and coat. The 
artificial flowers and tawdry ribbons 
glared against the stark realities of the 
pine table and chairs, the rusted stove, 
the litter of uncleansed dishes, and the 
flaking white-washed walls. But 
she had been a country-bred girl once, 
and, after a fashion, she got the supper. 
When they had eaten, she washed the 
dishes while he sat on the door-step and 
smoked. By-and-bye, he called to her: 

“Come an’ look at th’ sun! ’Pears 
t’ me I never seed it firier.” 

Leaning against the door-post, she 
looked toward the west. In a cleft in 
the hills, the glow of the sunken sun 
set all the tree-tops in flame; the sky 
melted from crimson until, overhead, 
the fleecy balls of cloud were like the 
heart of arose. A whippoorwill called 
somewhere, and her mind leaped 
the barriers of the hills, and she was 
far away, with bright lights and many 
people about her. Then her husband 
gave a ferocious yawn, and the whip- 
poorwill complained again. In an in- 
stant, she sank upon the floor, and the 
tears gushed down her face. 
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Her husband jumped up, and looked 
on her, uncomprehending, until he saw 
that she was crying. Then he put an 
arm under her, and carried her inside. 
“Frightened y’ a-yawnin’,” he said; 
“it wuzn’t nuthin; stop y’r cryin’!” 


The sun had begun to eat up the mist 
which hung above the pond the next 
morning when Gowan pushed back his 
chair from the table, lighted his pipe, 
and started for the stable. He had de- 
voured his breakfast in silence, and he 
left the room without a word. Fora 
few minutes, she-sat at the table, then 
jumped up and followed him. 

He was harnessing the horses to a 
long-bedded lumber wagon. ‘Quarter 
an hour late in startin’,’”’ he said, as he 
jerked the straps into place. ‘Comes 
o’ bein’ married.” He threw the reins 
around one of the stakes of the wagon, 
and added: “But I got t’ get a drink 
of that spring water ‘fore startin’; 
water ain’t fit t’ drink over t’ th’ 
mill.” He strode down the slope from 
the stable to the spring that bubbled at 
its foot, and bent and drank. As he 
raised his head, he saw that she had 
followed him. 

“Want a drink?” he asked. 

“No, I’m not thirsty,” she replied. 

“What did y’ come for, then?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” she returned, slowly. 
She herself did not know exactly why 
she had come. 

None the less, she was close behind 
him as he climbed the slope again. A 
fear of something indefinable grew 
upon her. She wanted to ask him to 
wait, and knew that he would not 
understand the request. So he was 
on the spring-board between the axles, 
and had gathered up the reins, before 
her dread found tongue. 

“Wait! Wait—a minute!” 
cried. 

“What’s th’ matter? 
gotten nuthin’, hev I?” 

“No! Yes!—yes, you’ve forgotten 
to tell me—when you'd be back.” 

“ At supper-time, of course. Thought 
y’ knowed that.” He clucked to his 
horses, and they started on. 


she 


Hain’t for- 
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“Oh, wait! wait! Won't you wait?” 
she begged. She seized one of the 
stakes of the wagon as though to hold 
it back. “There’s something I want 
to tell you.” 

“Well, what is it?” he asked, impa- 
tiently. 

But she stood speechless, grasping 
the wagon-stake. He was looking in 
her face, and she saw that he did not 
comprehend, and would not, if she 
told him. She released her hold on the 
wagon. “It’s nothing,” she forced 
herself to say. “I'll see you at six 
o’clock.” 

He nodded, and spoke to his horses. 
She watched the wagon move across 
the level clay ground and into the road 
until the trees hid it. 

She stood immovable, straining her 
eyes, and imagining that she caught 
glimpses of the team long after it had 
vanished. Then her eyes swept the 
base of the nearest hill and, further on, 
the pond, in places glittering, in places 
shadowed by the wraiths of vapor 
which curled upward as the mist was 
dissipated. Here and there, a stump 
grew out of the gray veil and took on 
gigantic size. But none of these things 
seemed quite real to her. She found 
herself listening to the lapping of the 
water on the little beach, and soon the 
tinkling sound beat and beat on her 
ears until her brain was bursting. 

Without premeditation, she turned 
and ran wildly for the house. An hour 
passed before she dared to go outside 
the door. It was because the house 
had become more dreadful than the 
open air that she fled from it. 

It was then that she remembered 
there was a dog, and she whistled and 
exhausted every wile in trying to bring 
it into sight. Next she got some 
bread, and coaxed the chickens about 
her; and they remained, a bustling, 
cheerful circle, until they were gorged. 
When they began to scatter, she tried 
to catch one of them to hold in her 
arms; but they scurried away. At 
noon, she ate what she could find in a 
dash into the kitchen. Then she re- 
membered the cow, and, for the rest of 
the afternoon, kept constantly by its 
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side, moving as it moved, taking cour- 
age from its unconcern, not daring to 
venture away from it. And all day 
long the peevish cries of the swallows, 
the tapping of a woodpecker, the buzz- 
ing of insects, the singing of the chick- 
ens, the cropping and munching of the 
cow, made a dreadful void of her hear- 
ing; and the dazzling sunshine revealed 
rolling, unbroken hills of green, the 
empty house and the placid stretch of 
water in every inevitable line. 

About sundown she heard the rattling 
of wagon-wheels, and she sped to 
the house and was busy in the kitch- 
en as her husband drove past. She 
crowded down the impulse to run after 
him and stand by the stable door 
while he unharnessed and fed the 
horses. He found her setting the 
table, and supper was soon ready. 

“ Gettin’ shaken down?” he said. 

“I—guess so,”’ she answered. 

He did not notice her hesitation. 
“All women has their foolishnesses,”’ 
he remarked, indulgently. “ But they 
git rid of ’em.” 

“How soon?” she questioned, eager- 


ly. 

“T hain’t had much chanct t’ learn; 
I reckon some of ’em ’s skittish fur a 
week, mebbe.”’ 

“A week! That’s—a mighty long 
time,”” she repeated, partly to If. 

“Yes, a week’s a mighty long time fur 


“anybody t’ be so all-fired foolish,” he 


agreed. “But it’s cur’ous,” he went 
on, “what some folks’ll do when 
they’s alone. There was old man 
Parker, from th’ poorhouse. Benja- 
min, he put th’ old man in a shanty up 
in th’ woods, an’ all Parker had t’ do 
was t’ watch the dam in th’ bottom an’ 
see there wuzn’t no cuttin’ done by 
outsiders. But th’ old fool b’gun 
kickin’ at once; an’ when Benjamin 
sent a man over at th’ week’s end, 
Parker begged t’ be took back. They 
had t’ push him off th’ wagon. In an- 
other week Benjamin come over him- 
self, an’ Parker went on that bad that 
Benjamin seed he wasn’t no manner 0 
use, an’ took him back.” 

“Yes, it’s awful,” she said, in a low 
voice. 
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“Should think ’twas,” he returned, 
catching her last word. “ Benjamin 
said that was what come o’ helpin’ a 
poorhouser. But, I reckon, Parker was 
kinder luny.” 

She assented with a startled look 
which he did not see, and his brief un- 
certainty as to her contentment faded 
away. At the mill, they had told him 
that no woman would stick it out alone 
all day long. They did not know his 
wife, that was plain. So he was 
gracious to her in his own way, and, 
when he drove off the next morning, 
called back to her: 

“Don’t do too much talking t’-day, 
er y'll make all o’ yer neighbors tired 
of y’ at th’ start!” She heard him 
chuckling to himself as he started his 
horses; and she stiffened herself to 
thrust off the fear that leaped upon 
her as soon as he was gone. 

But the story he had told her of old 
Parker repeated itself to her, word for 
word. She began to reproduce in her- 
self the succeeding stages of terror 
which had made Parker _ helpless. 
Soon she was listening for the sound 
of approaching wheels which should 
tell her that Benjamin, or his hired 
man, or—she awoke to her identity— 
or her husband was coming, and that 
she would have the chance to beg, de- 
mand that she be taken away—some- 
where. 

She turned about slowly, her gaze 
searching the hills and the clearing 
around the house. All at once, she 
found herself running at full speed, 
_and, at last, she threw herself down in 
the grass beside the cow. Each heart- 
beat the day long marked the steps of 
an unseen, unheard terror that stalked 
her wherever she went. 

And so, till the end of the week, she 
lived through the horrors of sunshine 
and quiet and emptiness, clinging to 
the hope that her dread would drop 
from her in a week, as her husband 
had said it did with all women who 
were left alone. 

But eight days went by, and the 
eighth was worse than all that had 
gone before. Her husband, coming 
home that night, found her with wide- 
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open eyes, talking to herself. He 
asked her if she was sick. Yes, she was 
—sick—a little, she said, and fell asleep. 

A thin, persistent rain was falling at 
daybreak, and everything was more 
desolate in appearance than before. 
Yet, to his surprise, she was more 
cheerful and alert. She seemed ex- 
pectant of something. He was pleased 
with himself accordingly; for, had he 
not told her that she would not be 
lonely, once she became familiar with 
her surroundings? 

For a while after he had gone that 
morning, she moved about the kitchen 
with one of the dishes in her hand. 
Then she became aware of a regular 
tap! tap! tap! It seemed at first to 
come from the window. She whirled 
about to see what caused it. But 
only the shroud of rain and mist 
which clothed the corpse of tree and 
hillside met her look. The tap! tap! 
tap! went steadily on, and her legs 
were palsied, and she could not turn 
her head. But suddenly a light 
flashed before her eyes. Everything 
was plain to her. She laughed softly 
as she ran to the door. 

In her eagerness she fumbled with 
the latch; but, presently, she had the 
door open. She held out both hands 
to the rain and cried, gladly: ‘Oh, you 
dear thing! It was so good of you to 
come! And through the wet, too! 
Come right in.” 

She stood aside, then closed the 
door. “Put your feet to the heat,” 
she urged; “they will dry soon. 
When I’ve straightened up the room 
we'll have a long talk.” 

She bustled about, humming gaily. 
She broke off with questions, “ Why 
didn’t you come before? I’ve been 
expecting you. Why? Because my 
husband was here, you say? What 
nonsense! He goes off every morn- 
ing, and he doesn’t come back till sun- 
set. And I'll tell you something—I 
fooled him. He thought I was afraid 
to be alone. I made him think that. 
But I wasn’t afraid; I only wanted a 
chance to see you. I knew you'd 
come soon. Now, we will keep it a 
secret. And you'll come every day.” 
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At the dinner-table, she chattered 
without pause in the same strain. 
Afterward, as she worked on some 
sewing, she unfolded her plans for 
keeping this secret from Gowan. 
“For he mightn’t understand,” she 
explained. “He might think—he 
might think I ought not to be seeing 
my old friends. He doesn’t know 
you, but that wouldn’t make any 
difference. He says all women have a 
lot of foolishness in them. He says 
they get over it after they’ve been 
alone — a while.” She laughed. It 
was a rare joke now. 

Just before the hour when she ex- 
pected her husband home, she opened 
the door. She stood on the door-step, 
calling down the path to the rain: 
“Come in to-morrow, Mary, sure. 


We'll have a good, long day. You 
might bring Jennie Moore, if you want 
to. Don’t tell any one else.” 
laid a finger across her lips. 
When Gowan came in, steaming 
with the rain, she said nothing of the 
events of the day. He was in an ill- 


She 


humor. She hung his clothing by the 
fire; she had supper ready for him be- 
fore he asked for it. She put on an- 
other dress, too, and wore something 
at her neck which he noticed. 

When he stood by the window, after 
the meal, pressing the tobacco in his 
pipe-bowl, he asked: “What ’re y’ 
dressed up for?” 

“ Nothing; I just felt—good.” 

“What did I tell y’?” he exclaimed. 
“Y’re gettin’ shaken down.” 

“TI ain’t lonely—now—a bit,’”’ she 
replied. She was fearful of betraying 
her secret. She said no more. 

But, for the following two weeks, 
she was in singing spirits. There 
were no complaints from her when he 
left in the morning. He began to 
take great pride in his judgment of 
women. The comfort of a wife truly 
was more than was claimed. He 
bragged about this at the mill. 

Then, one day, a thing happened 
which it had not occurred to him 
could happen. As he came into the 
kitchen that night, and looked about 
him, he understood dully the meaning 
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of the word “home.” At the supper- 
table, he told her what had befallen 
him. “We're goin’ t’ move,” he 
said. He went on without noticing 
the alarm which sprang into her face 
at the words. “Yes,” he said; “them 
Shaker folks has sold this here land. 
They’ve given me notice t’ quit. 
Don’t need me no longer.” 

He got no answer, and repeated his 
statement, then looked up at her. 
She was dumb, staring at him with 
brilliant, dreadful eyes. ‘“‘ What's th’ 
matter with y’?” he asked. ‘Y’ don't 
seem t’ like th’ idea of leavin’ here."’ 

“We aren’t going to—leave here?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Ain’t that what I just said? 
We're goin’ t’ move.” 

“Where to?” 

“T’ve got a new place—’bout ten 
miles from here.” 

“Ten miles?—from here? Oh, no! 
Not that far!” 

“Yes, ten miles. What's th’ matter 
with that?” 

“It’s too far! too far from them— 
from here! It’s too far! too far! | 
tell you.” A catch came into her 
voice. She moistened her lips sev- 
eral times. The next moment she 
threw back her head, and laughed. 

“What's th’ matter with y’?” he 
demanded, dumfounded. But still 
she laughed. Suddenly he was afraid. 

He shouted at her, “Shut up! shut 
up! shut up! I tell y’.” 

But, leaning back in her chair, she 
laughed. He grasped her roughly by 
the shculder, and shook her, and 
thrust his face, distorted by rage and 
fear, close to hers. Still she laughed. 

Rage was wiped from his visage, 
something froze his heart. His bent 
fingers, for an awful moment, would 
not unclose. But, with an effort, he 
wrenched them loose from her arm, 
and, overthrowing a chair, he dashed 
from the house. Her laugh trod on 
his heels as he ran across the clearing, 
along the road, into the darkness. 
He could not leave the laugh behind. 

In the house which he had fied 
from, she rocked in her chair, and 
laughed, and laughed. 





A BOOK 
By Willis Leonard Clanahan 


AM a Book. 
Somebody wrote me; 
Will any one note me, 
I wonder, or quote me, 
Or look 
Inside of my blinding, 
Dazzling binding, 
Or steal my phrases, 
As girls pull daisies 
By the side of a winding 
Wayside brook? 


I am a Book. 

Will I lie on a shelf, 
With none but myself 

A-nigh? 

Will I lie 
And rust 
In the dust 

Of some worm-eaten nook? 
Will any one see me? 

Will any one buy me? 
Will some beautiful, dreamy, 
Delectable, creamy 

Young damsel come nigh me, 

And smile 

And admire 
For a while, 
And desire 
To have me and hold me, 
And lovingly fold me, 

So none could defile? 

Would she take me 

And shake me, 

All dusty 

And musty 

And rusty, 

And give me a place 
In her heart, 
On her shelf, 
For the sake of my art 
And myself, 
And to save from disgrace 
A poor little book 
In a shop-keeper’s nook? 
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I am a Book. 
My being began 
In the brain of a man. 
What earthly spark 
Of heavenly fire 
Will reach him there in the dark, 
When desire 
Is low and faith is dim? 
What smile 
For a while 
Will gladden him, 
For the sake of a look 
At his poor little book, 
In the dust 
And the rust 
Of a shop-keeper’s nook? 


we 


AN ENGAGING MAN 


6s “THERE was a drummer took sick and died here, three weeks ago,”’ said the 

landlord of the tavern at Polkville, Arkansas. ‘“‘He was a thick-set, 
guitar-playin’ sort of feller, and the girl he was engaged to marry came over 
from Torpidville to attend the funeral; also from Waupsey; also from Peapack; 
also from Tonganoxie; also from som’ers in Kansas, and some place up in Mis- 
souri. Seein’ how many there was of em, they put away their ent- 
rings, and, figgeratively speakin’, organized a new society, and inven a yell. 
And it was a pretty durned expressive one, too, lemme tell you!” 


¥ 


FOLDED TO HIS GATHER 


OLLY SWIFT—He called me his dear little lamb. 
Satty Gay—What then? 
Dotty Swirt—Oh, then he gathered me into the fold. 


ax. 


A DEFINITION 


[TILE AMZI (who has an inquiring mind)—Uncle Timrod, what's a 
bonanza? 
FARMER NECKWHISKERS (painfully experienced)—A bonanza, durn it! is 4 
hole in the ground, owned by a liar! That’s what a bonanza is! 





THE IMPOSSIBLE THING 


By Eleanor A. Hallowell 


66 OU may talk of marriage to 
me for ever and ever,” 
said my niece, Angeline, 

with a seraphic smile that took all pert- 
ness out of her words, “but I shall 
never, never marry. Fate and tem- 
perament areagainst me. I tell you”— 
here Angeline backed up against the 
door, defiantly, and fairly hurled her 
final edict at me—“‘I tell you that it is 
an impossible thing for me to marry 
either the man I love, or any man 
whom I don’t love.” With which 
tragical announcement, she flounced 
herself out of the room, and left me 
alone with my sewing to meditate 
nervously on this latest vagary of my 
enchanting young relative. 

As a rule, the women of our family 
have not been considered high-strung, 
but Angeline’s temperament, from 
babyhood up, has outraged every fam- 
ily tradition that we have ever cher- 
ished. Angeline’s nature is keyed 
eternally to the snapping point, and 
that the snapping catastrophe has 
not yet act occurred is due, I 
flatter myself, to the absolute serenity 
of my own nature. 

Angeline is mine. I inherited her 
‘from her father—my brother—along 
with a few debts, and I have found the 
complete inheritance a never-ending 
source of astonishment and interest. 
The debts are quite old, but Angeline 
herself is only twenty. 

In the secret inner recesses of my 
heart, I call Angeline my musical at- 
tachment on life, for, being myself a 
severely plain and unsophisticated 
spinster, unable to cope at first hand 
with romance and tragedy, I find that 
my investment in Angeline—though 
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somewhat costly—enables me to keep 
in constant thrilling touch with every 
legitimate emotion possible to woman- 
kind. Most of the strains, I acknowl- 
edge, are new to me, but a few of them 
are vaguely reminiscent of tunes I 
used to know but was never allowed 
even to hum. 

My niece is distractingly full of 
faults, but she is as pretty as a rich 
girl and as generous as a poor one, and, 
in spite of all her wilful notions, has 
most mercifully escaped the critical 
blasé smartness of most modern 
youngsters. There is nothing blasé 
about Angeline. She is alive from 
tooth to toe, and night and day are all 
alike to her. I have been accounted 
an energetic woman, but beside Angel- 
ine I am a rag, a ravel, a shred, a can- 
celed postage-stamp, an unstarched 
collar. ButIlive. There is no doubt 
in the world that I live. 

When Angeline was five, we dwelt in 
a maze of curls and tucks and ruffles 
and laundry bills! At ten, we strug- 
gled with pig-tails, and with hair-ribbon 
bows as big and gay as parrots; we 
went to dancing-school, and learned to 
cavort in strange and marvelous fash- 
ion; we began to think about the boys, 
and introduced into our chaste and 
exclusive circle of paper-dolls a num- 
ber of rakish-looking young men from 
a tailor’s catalogue. At fifteen, we 
joined the church, lamented bitterly 
the unspiritual relation of the sexes, 
and argued night and day concerning 
the advisability of entering a convent 
and devoting our life to the poor. At 
eighteen, we sat in the moonlight or the 
twilight or the dark, and with flaming 
face thrashed out the time-worn girlish 
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puzzle as to whether if you were ship- 

on a desert island with the 
man you loved, it would be right for 
you to marry yourselves by as much of 
the marriage service as you could re- 
member, or whether it would be con- 
sidered wrong, and you'd have to keep 
on living with him on one side of the 
island and you on the other till you 
were ninety years old, and died! At 
twenty, we had lovers. 

I must confess that I have always 
cherished a secret hope that Angeline 
would develop into one of those story- 
book beauties for whose sake men drop 
dead along the street; but, with the ex- 
ception of a slight bronchial cold which 
Dr. Hudson caught the last time he took 

-her fishing, I have never known any 
harm to come to Angeline’s lovers. 
That the number of these lovers is not 
legion is also a disappointment to me; 
but when I stop to consider that there 
are only three eligible men in the vil- 
lage, and that we have two of them, I 
feel that I have certain cause for grati- 
tude. 

One of these competitors for Angel- 
ine’s heart is this Dr. Hudson, a very 
promising young practitioner, and the 
other is the Rev. Mr. Steele, who has 
lately come from a really large city to 
minister to the spiritual wants of this 
meager little community. Angeline 
met him, I understand, a year ago, 
when she was visiting a more worldly 
aunt than I. I claim that he has fol- 
lowed her here, but she resents this 
suggestion with a rudeness quite un- 
pardonable from any one more distant 
than a niece. 

From what Angeline says, however— 
“It is an impossible thing for me to 
marry either the man I love or a man 
I don’t love’’—I am forced to conclude 
that one of these suitors is favored and 
one unfavored; but far be it from me 
to pry into a young girl’s heart for the 
express purpose of finding out just 
which one of the young men it is that 
we love. Still, the fact remains that 
Angeline’s twentieth Summer is our 
worst yet. And I live as tranquilly 
as I can in a steady downpour of re- 
proaches and caresses, while Angeline’s 
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spirits rage from bridal day-dreams to 
spasms of tears that a widow herself 
could not excel. 

It is very evident to me that my 
wild Angeline has found her master, 
and is bucking like a bronco, at the 
very thought of bit and rein; but just 
which man is the master I am unable 
to discover by any honorable means 
that I can think of. 

The minister is a jolly young speci- 
men of theology, with no damnation 
theorjes at all to scare the sinful into 
paths, of righteousness, and he 
preaches with the same cheerful force- 
fulnessythat he uses in tennis, and is 
evidently an all-round spiritual, phys- 
ical and social athlete. - Angeline calls 
him “a dear boy,” and helps him with 
his classes in the Sabbath school, 
brings him unfailingly home to Sun- 
day tea, and plays tennis arduously 
with him most of the week. 

The doctor, on the other hand, is a 
grave young model of the self-made 
man. He is much the handsomer 
fellow of the two, that is as features go, 
but bis shoulders are tired and stoop- 
ing, and he walks with the faintest 
perceptible hint of lameness. So far 
as I can see, he takes no possible 
recreation except trout-fishing, and it 
is no uncommon occurrence to meet 
his horse and buggy, driverless, on 
the road, with only a crackling bush 
in the distance to- signify that the 
owner is prowling somewhere after a 
new pool. Angeline calls him “a 
splendid thing,” and drives with him 
several mornings a week to visit 
“the sick parishioners Mr. Steele is so 
anxious about”—a proceeding which 
does not agree at all with my sense 
of decency toward either man. But 
Angeline is— Angeline. 

Now, as Angeline’s day and week 
and month are pretty evenly divided 
between her ruddy, jolly lover and 
her handsome, pathetic lover, it 1s 
extremely difficult for me to come to 
any conclusions in the matter. Both 
men, in my presence, are ecstatically 
devoted to the young lady, but it 1s 
very evident to me, when Angeline 
cries herself to sleep at night, that one 
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or the other of them is occasionally 
arbitrary with my darling. 

It seems rather cruel to me that in 
this, the most exciting situation of my 
life, I should lose the best part of my 
musical attachment—Angeline’s con- 
fidence; but, old and — and un- 
sophisticated as I am, | have yet di- 
vined a few life secrets, and one of 
them is that there are only two ways 
of living: You can either live hard 
and keep your mouth shut, or you 
can be a r and talk about it. 
When Angeline really began to live, 
she stopped talking. But because I 
am only a dreamer, I shall always 
have a good deal to say about men 
and love. 

So you will understand, altogether, 
just what the situation was on the day 
when Angeline came and stood in 
my doorway and was impudent con- 
cerning the marriage question. After 
she had flounced herself out of my 
sight, I hemmed four ruffles for her 
pink muslin frock, basted a sleeve in 
upside down, and pricked my finger 
over the collar before I was ready to 
deal with the problem. Then I called 
my refractory niece back to me. 
She came sulkily, and perched herself 
on a hassock at my feet. 

“Angeline,” I observed, critically, 
“you are a distractingly pretty girl. 
There is just as much spun gold and 
sapphire-blue and peaches and cream 
about you as about any enchanted 
princess in a fairy story, but’’—as 
Angeline began unconsciously to prune 
herself—“‘you are certainly very 
cranky. Here you are, twenty years 
old, and. not ready to marry. With 
your temper I wouldn’t dare wait till 
my gold was tarnished, my sapphires 
dim, and my  peaches-and-cream 
cheeks nothing but preserves.”’ 

“But, aunty,” expostulated An- 
geline, “didn’t I tell you that it was 
an impossible thing for me to marry 
either the man I loved or a man I 
didn’t love?” 

“Nonsense!” said I; “nonsense!” 
taking her saucy Lttle chin in my 
hands, and gazing down deep into her 
brimming eyes. “Now, Angeline, 
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Angeline, I’m going to give you a big 

iece of my mind. You're a very 
silly little girl. It is perfectly evident 
to me that you are in love, but you 
are as absurd as the bicycle novice 
who can’t keep either on or off. 
You've plainly got to the point where 
you can’t be happy either with or 
without a certain man, and some- 
thing must be done.’”’ Angeline’s chin 
quivered pitifully in my hand, but I 
would not let her slip away. 

“It seems to me,” I continued, 
sententiously, “that I’d choose the 
easier course, and then stick to it. 
There are only two things that can 
be done when a man hurts you so. 
Give him up absolutely, and go away 
forever—not for a visit, not for a 
tour, but forever.” I could feel An- 
geline wince. “We will close the 
house, and go away and live, or— 
you can make up your mind to marry 
the dreadful man, and take your 
chances of getting through the ‘hurt’ 
period. They say that sometimes 
when people are irretrievably mated 
they live through and down their 
former bickerings, and really have 
time and inclination to be nice to 
each other. 


I’ve read that marriage 
reverses one’s temperament, in which 
case, certainly, you and your arbi- 
trary lover stand a really splendid 
chance of a lamb-like existence to- 


gether. But, Angeline, dear’’—here 
my own memories clogged my throat 
—‘“don’t think you love a man just 
because he hurts you more than any 
one else in the world can. I should 
be a great fool to call brandied cher- 
ries my favorite dessert, merely be- 
cause they invariably give me the colic. 
But, Angeline,” as her eager face grew 
drawn and white, “please make up 
your mind to do something. If you 
can’t marry the disagreeable man you 
do love, why, marry some really 
pleasant fellow whom you don’t.” 

“But, aunty,” wailed Angeline, with 
the same monotonous tirade, “I tell 
you it’s an impossible thing for me to 
marry either the man I love, or a man 
I don't love.” 

“Oh, hush!” I expostulated, and 
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was just about to shake her, when 
there wasa step on the porch, and 
Dr. Hudson appeared. Both Angel- 
ine and I flushed, guilty with appre- 
hension, but the young doctor seated 
himself very innocently in the Morris 
chair, and began to gaze at Angeline 
and talk to me. 

Angeline’s manner toward the doctor 
was always strangely deferential, and 
on this particular occasion it seemed 
to me that it partook startlingly 
of humility. The doctor certainly 
was “a splendid thing,” as he stretched 
out in the Morris chair where you could 
readily forget his stooping shoulders 
and limping gait, and, as I watched 
his blazing dark eyes and his cynical 
mouth, I could readily understand 
that his nature must clash at a good 
many places against the nature of my 
wilful, madcap young relative. Yet 


there was something very compelling 
about that taciturn face. 

After some moments of casual com- 
ment on weather and people, the doc- 
tor looked up, a trifle hesitatingly, and 
remarked, “ There is smallpox in town. 


It has broken out at the mill. 
Adams, the agent, has it.” 

“Oh!” gasped Angeline, with the 
sickening, clutching terror that all 
beautiful women feel toward that 
most mutilating of diseases. 

“Why, what a pity!” Isaid. “It is 
a long time since we have had smallpox 
here. Who will take care of him?” 

The doctor’s forehead wrinkled in 
perplexity. “I don’t know just what 
to do,” he mused, with unusual friend- 
liness. “I’ve got a nurse for him, and 
I guess the nurse will have to see it out 
alone. I want to do the right thing, 
but I don’t see how I can give up my 
other patients for the sake of that one 
man. I’ve got some pretty critical 
cases on hand just now, and I feel I 
ought to stand by them. But it isn’t 
that I’m afraid of smallpox.” He 
laughed, grimly; and, indeed, there 
was no sign of either fear or repulsion 
on the man’s face. 

“I think you are doing perfectly 
right,” I said, as I ripped my bungly 
sewing to pieces, and began over again, 
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with vague dreams as to the best ma- 
terial for Angeline’s wedding gown; 
but, at my words of approval, Angel- 
ine jumped up, and turned a flam- 
ingly angry face to Dr. Hudson. 

“T think you are the wickedest man 
who ever lived,” she cried, in a passion, 
“if you let that smallpox person suffer 
and die with just an ignorant country 
nurse. You can find plenty of neigh- 
boring doctors to take your own critical 
cases, and do just as well as you could, 
sothere! But there’s no one but your- 
self who'll be willing to tackle the 
smallpox, and you know it.” With 
which burst of temper, Angeline col- 
lapsed in her chair, and began to sob 
softly to herself. 

If I had imagined for a second that 
the doctor would sear Angeline’s igno- 
rant sentimentality with a few scorch- 
ing words, that bit of imagination was 
utterly routed, for he only got up very 
quietly, and remarked to Angeline, 
with almost pitiful gentleness, “ All 
right; if you think that’s what I ought 
to do, I'll do it,” and turned away and 
left the house. 

I was so provoked with Angeline 
that I let her sit and cry all the after- 
noon. I could have boxed her ears. 
I could have spanked her. I could 
have shut her up in the closet under 
the sink. But when I remonstrated 
with her at supper time, and told her 
what a wicked, medieval thing it was 
for a girl to send her lover into dan- 
ger just for a test, she snapped her 
teary eyes at me, and remarked, with 
a coarseness that she certainly must 
have inherited from her mother’s 
family, “ Theold fool! Does he think! 
like a man who can’t cure anything 
but poison-ivy cases and croup?” 

“Very well,” said I with ill-concealed 
disappointment; “it is perfectly evi- 
dent to me at this moment that the 
minister is the man of your choice, 
and I must say that I consider you a 
very improper young m for a 
clergyman’s wife. I had planned 
white chiffon and my mother’s rose- 
point veil, for the doctor; but for a 
clergyman’s bride, I think a simple 
gray alpaca would be best.” With 
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which sally I retired to my room, and 
left Angeline, in amazement, to do the 
dishes. 

At eight o’clock, the minister called, 
and he and Angeline settled them- 
selves in the porch chairs just below my 
window. Heaven forgive me for my 
one offense of eavesdropping, but I 
did want to hear my young vixen get 
her “come-up-ance,”’ and this is what 
I heard: 

“It’s a warm evening,” observed 
Angeline. 

“Yes,” acknowledged the minister, 
“a perfect evening to come and sit 
outdoors with you, and talk hearts, 
instead of souls, for a change. That’s 
a heavenly gown you have on. You 
are particularly adorable in pink mus- 
lin.” 

“This isn’t pink muslin, it’s pink or- 
gandie,” said Angeline; “and there is 
smallpox in the village.” 

“What an irrelevant remark!’ 
laughed the minister; “but, then, you 
almost always do change the subject 
when I say nice things to you. Never 
mind, I am good-natured. Who has 
the smallpox?” 

“A man down at the mill, and Dr. 
Hudson, the hero, has gone to take 
care of him.” 

“T suppose a doctor gets well used 
to being a hero,” volunteered the min- 
ister, in cautious compliment. 

“No more used than any man 
ought to be,” snapped Angeline, as 
though she herself had defied all the 
terror of the ages. 

The minister mused a long time 
before he spoke again, and the moon- 
light on his face revealed a strange 
perplexity. 

“I don’t suppose Dr. Hudson needs 
any help,”’ he finally stammered. 

“Help!” cried Angeline. ‘Why, 
of course he does! A smallpox pa- 
tient has to be dosed and fed, and 
bathed, and swathed, and oiled, night 
and day,” she insisted, vehemently. 
“Il read it in a book, and I think 
you'd better go right down to-night 
and help Dr. Hudson out. It may 
not take more than a few weeks, and 
you probably won’t-get the small- 
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pox yourself, and if you did it wouldn’t 
matter, unless, of course, you died, 
for a minister doesn’t have to be 
handsome as long as he’s good——” 

“Good Lord!” swore the minister, 
right out loud; but he got up, and 
commenced to pace the piazza. 
“Who'll take care of my parish?” 
he argued. “And, even if the parish 
can take care of itself, who'll preach 
for me?” 

“You silly man!” laughed Angel- 
ine, with the first sign of merriment 
I had seen in her all day. “I'll take 
care of your parish; and as to preach- 
ing’’—here she literally giggled—"if 
I couldn’t preach as well as you can, 
I'd go off and die.” 

Then the minister laughed, albeit 
wryly. “All right,” he said, “I’ll go 
and help this wonderful hero of yours. 
But will you kiss me good-bye? It 
may be your last chance.” 

And Angeline, the scandalous little 
wretch, went up and kissed her clergy- 
man right on his lips, and laughed 
as she did it, and told him to hurry 
off to Dr. Hudson. 

And the Rev. Mr. Steele prdceeded 
to hurry, but as he proceeded he 
turned for one second to Angeline, and 
the smile on his jolly face was strangely 
skeptical. 

“Angeline,” he observed, with an 
affectedly drawling accent, “‘you are 
either the bravest woman or the worst 
little flirt that the Lord ever in- 
vented.” 

To escape Angeline’s presence, I 
hurriedly slunk into bed that night 
without my_ precautionary prayers, 
and closed my weary eyes with the 
conclusion that nothing short of spin- 
sterhood and the state’s prison awaited 
my brother’s orphan child. 

I consoled myself with the thought 
that the weeks which followed were 
no more pleasant to Angeline than 
they were to me. And, in addition 
to the monotony of a manless exist- 
ence, Angeline had the added fear of 
contracting smallpox, and spent long 
hours with her hand-glass every day, 
watching for pock-marks, which she 
seemed to think- were the very first 
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signs of the disease, and I did not en- 
lighten her. 

“If you do get sick,’’ was my only 
comment, “‘there will be no doctor to 
cure you; and, if you die, there will 
be no minister to bury you. I shall 
have to do it all with these poor, 
feeble hands.’”” Whereupon Angeline 
came and wept on my _ shoulder. 
Just how meek she grew to be you 
will understand when I tell you that 
in my own disquietude I finished her 
pink muslin frock with one sleeve 
upside down, and she wore it upside 
down without reproaches. 

Angeline wept a good deal during 
the weeks of the smallpox scare, but, 
fortunately for the village, no other 
cases developed, and, fortunately for 
us, neither of our young friends con- 
tracted the terrible disease, but pulled 
themselves and their patient trium- 
phantly through the danger, without 
disaster or disfigurement. 

The delighted village, only too 
eager to welcome its heroes back to 
life, took occasion, as soon as quaran- 
tine was over, to enmesh the reluc- 
tant doctor and minister in plans for a 
social function such as our neighbor- 
hood had never yet experienced. 
The smallpox patient, George Adams, 
wisely escaped this function by leav- 
ing town, and doubtless, thereby, 
considered himself doubly fortunate; 
but the poor heroes were hemmed in 
at every turn, and were practically 
compelled, as it were, to step from 
the pest-house into a party. 

As the plans for this first appearance 
of the heroes grew apace, and I be- 
held my drooping Angeline suddenly 
revive and begin to take a twittering 
interest in the proceedings, something 
within my life-long serenity snapped. 

“ Angeline,” quoth I, on the very 
eve of the féte day, “it is an unseemly 
thing that you, who did your best to 
send two good men to their death, 
should now be making a frivolous 
rose-sprigged muslin in which to 
adorn yourself for a purely accidental 
resurrection.” 

“Yes, ma’am?” said Angeline, with 
an annoying upward inflection. 
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Now, that “Yes, ma’am?” on the 
top of everything else, irritated me 
beyond control, and I took hold of 
Angeline and shook her, and Angeline 
laughed, and that made me angrier; 
and I said, “‘ Angeline, I positively for- 
bid you to go to the lawn-party to- 
morrow.” And Angeline, instead of 
25 ing on” and teasing, whispered, 
“All right,” very quietly, and con- 
tinued her sewing, until finally she 
looked up, and said, sedately: 

“If I can’t go to the party, I think 
I'd like to go to Springfield and visit 
Aunt Alice again.” 

“All right,” I stormed; “go you 
shall, and go to-morrow morning.”’ 

And she went, with her rose- 
sprigged muslin, too, for we sat up 
almost all night to finish it. 

The day of the lawn-party dawned 
bright and warm, and, though | 
missed Angeline sickeningly, I ar- 
rayed myself in cheerful garb at three 
o'clock, and hied me to the church 
grounds, where all the village and 
half the county were eating peanuts 
at the reluctant shrine of the doctor 
and the minister. 

So many people questioned me 
about Angeline’s absence that I began 
truly to regret that I had ever adopted 
her, and I invented so many emer- 
gency stories about Springfield that 
I began to doubt for myself if my 
gouty sister Alice would live through 
the night. And, in the end, the very 
excess of my lying bade fair to defeat 
my stern purpose of disciplining the 
young lady in question; for, full of 
eager inquiries and tender sympathy, 
the doctor and the minister both 
escorted me home through the night, 
and insisted upon sitting on my 
porch to smoke a peaceful cigar after 
the day’s excitements. 

“Where did you say Miss Angeline 
was in Springfield?’’ asked the doctor, 
kindly. ‘“She’s had so little experi- 
ence nursing the sick! I want to go 
away somewhere for a few days’ 
change, and I might as well go to 
Springfield.” 

“Do, do!” exclaimed the minister, 
gleefully; ‘come along with me. I've 
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just decided to run back to my old 
parish for a brief outing.” 

And, as my poor old eyes grew dim 
with tears of defeat, a boy on a bi- 
cycle came panting up with a tele- 
gram. 

“Oh, take it!” I gasped, turning 
to the doctor in real terror. “It must 
be bad news from my sister.” 

With businesslike unconcern, Dr. 
Hudson tore open the yellow terror. 

“It is not dated Springfield.” he 
puzzled, “but it seems to be from 
Miss Angeline.” And, like a thunder- 
clap, he read the following: 

“ Have done the im ible thing. Geo 
Adams and I were wneded this anon in = 
rose-sprigged muslin. 

“‘ ANGELINE.” 

“Well, wouldn’t that—?” gasped 
the minister, as he hitched his chair 
backward off the porch, and fell, 
with a wild guffaw, into the pansy- 
bed. 

But the doctor only stood up very 
tall and straight and grim in the 
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moonlight, and there was an expression 
in his eyes which I hope never again 
to see in those of any living creature. 
For a second, like one dazed, he 
rubbed his hand across his brow, 
and on that hand I caught the novel 
glint of Angeline’s most treasured 
possession—the big seal ring her 
father left her when he died. Then, 
with a sudden shake of his shoulders, 
the doctor seemed to rally his facul- 
ties, and, turning to me, remarked, 
with ghastly quietude: 

“I don’t know what she means by 
‘the impossible thing,’ but I sincerely 
hope that this is not bad news to you?” 

Bad news or good news, what could 
I make of it, who never even heard of 
young George Adams until he had 
the smallpox? And Angeline, what 
about Angeline? She has certainly 
done the impossible thing; but, if you 
remember correctly, there were two 
impossible things; and how can I, 
though I live to be a thousand, ever 
be perfectly sure which one she chose? 
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O TEMPORA! 


O MORES! 


ERE’S some advice: Don’t feel too blue 
If down into ‘ her street” you roam, 

And find, as you will often do, 

Your maid of twenty “not at home.” 
Trust to the ever happy sand 

That always slips the hour-glass through. 
Just wait till she is thirty—and 

You'll find that maid comes after you! 
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NEGLIGENCE 


First STAG—I hear poor Antlers was wounded. 
Seconp Stac—Well, it was his own fault; he carelessly moved after the 
man took aim. 


Jan. 1904 
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A BALLADE OF JEANNETTE 


EANNETTE has found another fad— 
She’s joined the literary crew! 
More evanescent dreams she’s had 
Than any girl you ever knew. 
But whatsoe’er she plans to do, 
No contradiction will she brook; 
And she assures me it is true 
That she’s resolved to write a book! 


Society and I are sad— 

She scorns our favors, and in lieu 
Thereof, she takes her scribbling-pad, 

The path of glory to pursue; 

Though from her head she cannot screw 
A plot, by any hook or crook, 

Her pencil she delights to chew— 
For she’s resolved to write a book. 


In ink-splashed cambric, now, she’s clad; 
Her hair is plaited in a queue; 
Strictly sub rosa, I may add 
Her stockings are Bostonian blue; 
The shops, the play, the “ private view” 
Now win from her no passing look, 
Nor will she listen when I woo, 
For she’s resolved to write a book. 


Girls, here’s a splendid chance for you 
To take the place Jeannette forsook; 
I’m looking for a sweetheart who 
Has not resolved to write a book! 


FraNK Roe BATCHELDER. 


€ 


SUITABLE TEXT 


66 D*® THIRDLY is certainly an up-to-date clergyman,” said Fosdick. 
“So?” replied Keedick. 
“Yes, sir. One of his parishioners was killed by the explosion of his automo- 
bile, and the doctor took for the text of his funeral sermon the Biblical account 
of Elijah going to heaven in a chariot of fire.” 
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CELLES QUI SONT SEULES 


Par Marie Petite 


ONCHALAMMENT — étendue 
sur sa chaise longue, Madame 
de Chagny, en confortable 

déshabillé orange, traite une trés 
légére influenza; deux jours d’arrét! 

D’ailleurs, le temps n’est point en- 
gageant, le ciel est gris, chargé de 
neige, il en est déja tombé la veille, 
et sur les boulevards, oa on la fait 
fondre avec du sel, on patauge dans 
un mélange refrigérant des plus désa- 
gréables. De sa fenétre, elle apergoit 
la longue silhouette noire des arbres du 
Luxembourg se découper dans un 
lointain ouate de gris... 

Décidément, tout est triste, et d’un 
geste d’oiseau frileux elle enfouit sa 
jolie téte dans les coussins, ot sa 
chevelure blonde s’éparpille légére 
comme un fin duvet. 

Oui, tout est triste, et Madame de 
Chagny qui connait son Bourget sur 
le petit bout de son doigt mignon fait 
un rapprochement. Voil& le paysage 
de mon &me du gris, du noir dans une 
solitude lourde comme le ciel! Pour- 
tant n’est-ce pas elle qui la choisit 
cette éxistence morne? Ne vient-elle 
encore de la dépouiller davantage, en 
se fachant avec Madame de Lesmont, 
un ami fidéle des bons et des mau- 
vais jours, avec celui qui depuis la 
mort de son mari l’a entourée d’un 
amour silencieux, sans éxigence, se 
contentant d’un regard, d’un sourire, 
d'un geste! 

N’avait-il pas supporté, durant ces 
quatre années, les caprices de son 
ceur et de son esprit, toujours a 
la recherche d’horizons nouveaux? 
Navait-il pas entrepris patiemment 
la conquéte de cette Ame vagabonde, 
constamment embarquée pour “ail- 
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leurs,” et qui n’avait jamais vibré & 
l’amour! 

Non, elle n’avait jamais aimé! et 
c’était fini maintenant, bien fini, car 
elle allait avoir trente ans. Trente 
ans! Est-ce possible, avoir tant d’an- 
nées et se sentir si jeune! Pourquoi 
ne portons nous pas l’age de notre 
coeur? Elle se rappelait l'impression 
qu’a dix-huit ans elle se faisait d’une 
femme de trente: de grands enfants, 
un mari faible, des bandeaux plats, 
et pour toute distraction les confi- 
dences d’amoureux, des jeunes, qu’elle 
aurait écoutés et conseillés, en trico- 
tant pour les pauvres, car elle était 
sire, méme vieille, de s’intéresser tou- 
jours aux choses de l’amour. 

Et maintenant, arrivée a cette 
période de sa vie qu’elle entrevoyait 
alors si décolorée, si pleine d’occupa- 
tions ennuyeuses et de passions rai- 
sonnables, elle n’avait ni enfant, ni 
mari; ses cheveux étaient toujours 
aussi fous et ne supportaient pas de 
bandeaux plats, qui auraient été fort 
mal d’ailleurs & l’air de son visage, 
et si parfois elle prétait l’oreille a 
certaines confidences, c’est qu’elle y 
était particulitrement intéressée. 

Sa situation de veuve et de jolie 
femme lui avait valu quantité de 
déclarations de toutes nuances, mais 
elle ne pouvait prendre au sérieux 
l’amour moderne, qui fait tout au 
plus aujourd’hui, comme le dit spiri- 
tuellement Stendhal, bien monter & 
cheval ou bien choisir son tailleur, et 
c’est ainsi que cette exquise enveloppe 
de Parisienne cachait un coeur intact, 
un cceur neuf, qui jamais n’avait 
chanté la chanson divine. Elle se 


‘demandait pourquoi elle ne pouvait 
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pas comme ses amies, comme toutes 
celles qui l’entouraient, faire de l’amour 
un sport élégant et de bonne société, 
qui entretient un heureux equilibre 
entre les forces physiques et les aspira- 
tions morales, un exercice od il n’y a 
aucun danger de se rompre le cceur, et 
qui vous met en appétit pour bien 
apprécier les choses de la vie. Cela 
devait provenir autant de son éduca- 
tion que de son tempérament sans 
doute. 

Et elle revoit le chAteau si triste ot 
s'est écoulée sa jeunesse solitaire, 
élevée par une vieille tante portant 
l’éternel deuil de tous ceux qu’elle 
avait perdus. 

Pauvre tante! Comme elle l’avait 
aimée, comme elle l’avait gatée!... 

Le jour qui s’obstinait encore & la 
dorure des cadres doucement, douce- 
ment s’est retiré comme sur la pointe 
des pieds, afin de ne pas troubler la 
jolie réveuse. Dans le boudoir dis- 
cret plane une atmosphére lourde de 
silence avec un parfum de foin fané. 
Des roses s’alanguissent dans un cornet 
de cristal et laissent tomber leurs 


pétales tristement comme dans une 
sépulture... 

Madame de Chagny s’abandonne 
& la heure grise qui jette son charme 


mélancolique et troublant aux 
jeunes femmes solitaires et sentimen- 
tales. L’influenza a mis une pointe 
de fiévre dans son esprit qui vaga- 
bonde, tandis que ses membres, déli- 
cieusement las, semblant ne plus lui 
appartenir. Une phrase qu’elle a lue 
& seize ans, en déchiffrant l’opéra de 
la reine de chippre, lui revient avec la 
sensation d’alors. C’est celle de la 
chimére tentatrice: “‘ Veux-tu (écoute, 
6 jeune homme, écoute) veux-tu divine- 
ment aimer?” Et elle revit 1l’émo- 
tion qui lui avait empourpré le visage 
et fait battre le coeur. C’est a cet 
Age que le fantéme de l’amour lui 
était apparu dans la haute stature du 
fougueux chevalier du Temple, un 
héros de Walter Scott qui dans 
Ivanhoé, braille d’une passion coupable 
pour une belle juive, aussi belle 
qu’indifférente. Son imagination de 
petite fille romanesque en avait fait 
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un étre mystérieux et terrible soys 
son armure qui le rendait impéné. 
trable et moins curieuse, moins so. 
vante plutét que Psyché, elle n’avait 
pas songé a lever le casque qui lui 
dérobait le visage de Templier. Elle 
aurait voulu vivre & cette époque et 
étre aimée de lui! II l’aurait em. 
portée au milieu des cataclysmes 
épouvantables, des terreurs de |'in- 
connu et de la nuit, vers un point 
lumineux, un fanal qui brilait tres 
loin, trés loin pour indiquer le salut ov 
le précipice, elle ne savait pas au 
juste, elle ne savait rien, mais dans 
cette chevauchée, éperdue, dans cette 
course & l’abime, elle avait le frisson 
de la vie et de la mort... 

Les hommes accusent volontiers les 
femmes d’étre inconstantes en amour, 
pourtant les femmes restent éternelle- 
ment fidéles & l’amour et aux pre- 
muiéres sensations qu'il leur a don- 
nées. 

C’est ainsi que depuis bien des 
années Madame de Chagny avait 
complétement oublié la silhouette du 
chevalier qui avait occupé ses heures 
de réverie dans ile grand parc aban- 
donné du chateau, mais elle avait con- 
servé trés nette la conception qu'elle 
s’était faite de son amour et les sen- 
sations initiales qu’elle en avait re- 
gues et c’était cela, ces mémes_sen- 
sations, que plus tard elle avait voulu 
retrouver dans l’amour réel qu’on lui 
avait offert. La tentative avait été in- 
fructueuse. Pourquoi? Une question 
de Maupassant se posait & son esprit: 
“‘Aime-t-on parce qu’on rencontre une 
fois un étre qu’on croit vraiment crée 
pour soi, ou bien aime t’on simple- 
ment parce qu’on est né avec la 
faculté d’aimer?” 

Etait-ce la faculté d’aimer qui lui 
manquait? Pourtant son coeur était 
tendre, accessible & tous les senti- 
ments. Elle avait pour Monsieur de 
Lesmont une trés grande, une trés 
profonde tendresse; elle lui recon- 
naissait un esprit fin, une intelligence 
supérieure, une Ame noble et droite qui 
s’était donnée & elle dans sa plus 
haute, sa plus loyale, sa plus délicate 
expression. 
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Qu’attendait-elle pour combler son 
yeu et devenir sa femme? Elle 
était a l’Age od l’on abdique, & 1’age 
critique ot la solitude devient effray- 
ante, souvent dangereuse, et cette 
semaine, passée sans le voir, lui avait 
semblé interminable. 

Avec lui, ce serait un bonheur calme, 
paisible, aujourd’hui pareil & demain, 
l'avenir sans surprise. Le courant de 
sa vie, un instant interrompu par la 
mort de son mari, reprendrait sa 
marche lente et silencieuse, au milieu 
du méme paysage, un peu trop plat, 
et & la tramsparence de ce courant 
limpide, elle voyait les heures tran- 
quilles s’'amasser toutes pareilles, sem- 
blables aux cailloux que l’on apergoit 
dormant au fond d’une source. Car 
elle avait pour Monsieur de Lesmont 
la méme affection douce, fortifiée de 
la solide confiance et de la forte estime 
que lui avait inspirée également les 
qualités de coeur et d’intelligence de 
son mari. 

Oui, il l’avait beaucoup aimée aussi 
son mari, et elle n’avait jamais pu 
combler le vide que lui avait laissé 
la perte de sa chaude protection... 
Maintenant, les deux hommes se con- 
fondaient dans le méme sentiment, et 
il lui semblait qu’en se mariant avec 
Monsieur de Lesmont elle allait re- 
trouver son mari aprés quelques an- 
nées d’absence, et que son affection 
acquerrait plus de force et de ten- 
dresse... Il arrive toujours un mo- 
ment dans la vie ow l’on doit faire 
une transaction entre son réve et sa 
destinée! Madame de Chagny ne pa- 
taissait pas suffisamment préte a cette 
transaction; elle se demandait si ce 
bonheur réel, & la portée de sa main, 
valait le sacrifice de la chére liberté 
qu'elle avait de réver du bonheur & la 
mesure de son coeur. 

_Mais tout & coup le sommet de cette 
vie pale et égoiste s’illumina d’une 
vive lumiére: l’Enfant apparut auré- 
olé de tous les amours. L’Enfant, le 
souverain but, la fin supréme, le divin 
refuge de la femme! Celui qui est 
véritablement l’os de ses os et la chair 
de sa chair; l’&tre crée pour elle, & qui 
elle insuffle son Ame. Elle pourrait 
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avoir un fils!... et elle prétait déja 
& ce fils toutes les vertus, toutes les 
qualités de son idéal, et vers lui allaient 
se perdre, s’anéantir, comme les flots 
tumultueux d’un fleuve dans la mer, 
l’ardente passion, les tendresses in- 
nomées de cette pauvre petite Ame de 
Parisienne frivole et douillette, que 
la moindre souffrance mettait aux 
abois, et qui voulait racheter son 
passé inutile et vain par la grande, la 
douloureuse maternité. Brusque- 
ment, Madame de Chagny se leva; 
d’une main nerveuse elle sonna la 
femme de chambre et demanda les 
lampes. 

Assise devant son coquet secré- 
taire, un peu émue, mais trés résolue, 
elle fait courir sa plume sur un carré 
de papier tendre et parfumé. Le 
parfum qu’il connait bien, et dont il 
s’ennivera longtemps, longtemps, avant 
de lire la chére petite écriture fine et 
réguligre, dont les lignes montent 
légérement & droite... 


AMI CHER, 

Venez vite, j’ai l’influenza et me sens 
trés mal a l’aise. Mon cceur austi a pris 
froid dans cette atmosphére que vous ne 
réchauffez plus de votre chére présence. 
Venez, ma vie a besoin de la vétre!... J’ai 
dit adieu a ce que vous appeliez “‘ mes songes 
creux de petite fille,” ou plutét, je les ai 
transformés en de pleines réalités. Ne riez 
pes» monsieur le censeur, vous étes le brave 

éros de mon dernier roman, le meilleur de 
tous ceux que mon imagination a créés, et 
prés duquel les autres disvaraissent pour 
toujours... Et ne trouvez pas que le mot 
brave, que j’ai placé avat." héros est un 
qualificatif qui manque de sens en cette po- 
sition, 6 cher sage, qui voulez un sens a 
toutes les paroles que l’on prononce, car je 
vous investis le chevalier garde de mon 
esprit, avec son grain de folie, et de mon 
coeur, un peu gaté par le trop grand voisi- 
nage de mon esprit. 
on Ame s’envole vers vous! C’est un 
chemin bien connu d’elle celui qui conduit a 
la retraite mystérieuse que lui batit votre 
amour!... Elle frappe a la porte secréte, et 
écoute toute palpitante ce qui se passe a 
l’intérieur... Ouvrez lui et prenez 14... Vous 
la sentirez battre de fiévre ainsi qu’un coeur 
d’oiseau effarouché... Elle est bien essoufflée, 
bien lasse d’avoir tant couru aprés toutes 
ses chiméres! Elle veut se reposer ma 
auvre Ame et a choisi pour y vivre heureuse 
a retraite embaumée, le chaud foyer de 
votre amour... 

A ce soir et a toujours, 

La VOTRE. 
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JUST JABBERY JINGLE 


HUNGER jogs me now to jingle; 
Just some simple little thingle, 

From the page-top here to dangle, 
At the right and proper angle. 

With the literature to mingle; 

Just a jolly, joyful jingle! 

Now, my blood is all a-tingle; 
And my nerves are all a-tangle; 
And my tuneful soul's a-wrangle 
With excruciating jangle. 


Will the careless, merry throngle 
Think the ringle rude and wrongle, 
When my songie is all sungle, 
Dingle-dongle off my tongue-le? 
_ They, perchance, will old shoes bringle, 

Eggs and bottles at me flingle! 
They, perhaps, my head will bangle; 
Spirit wound; and bonnet mangle! 
Would I were a bird on wingle, 
Would I were a kingly kingle, 
Any other bloomin’ thingle, 
Not obliged to live by jingle! 


Did you ever make a jingle? 

Will you tell me what to single? 

Will you tell me what you sangle 

When you you jingled out your jangle? 
Fie! My silly head I'll hangle, 
And my pride forever strangle! 

Better honest ape in jungle, 

Rangle-tangles there amongle, 

Chattering chat, than thus to bungle 

Over just a jabbery jingle— 

Such a foolish little thingle! 


> 


LITTLE ROOM FOR DOUBT 


Avucusta KortTRECHT. 


ARTHUR —She dismissed me before I had finished proposing. Now I'll have 
to begin all over again. 
Jacx—Not necessarily. Try the widow. I think it quite likely she will 
let you begin where you left off. 





HIS YOUNGER BROTHER 


By Zoe Anderson-Norris 


| , JHEN the surrey drove up to 
the hotel at Sand’s Point 

with Miss Maynard on the 

back seat, Genevra, who had been 
standing on the veranda impatiently 
awaiting her arrival, gave a glad little 
She ran down the steps, and 
offered her a helping hand to alight. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come!” she 
exclaimed, rapturously. ‘I’ve en- 
gaged you a love of a room next to 
mine, with a door between that we can 
keep open or shut as we please. 
Come,” running up the stairs, “I will 
show it to you.” 

Up-stairs, she threw open a door, and 
stood inside a room. 

“Isn’t it pretty?’’ she questioned. 
“Two wide windows looking out on the 
Sound and a breeze always blowing! 
And you are going to stay a week, 
aren’t you? I’m promising myself it 
will be the week of my life. Let me 
help you off with your wrap. Whata 
pretty thing it is! And your hat is a 
dream—so fresh from New York. 
When we stay down here by the Sound 
a while we lose our style, living in bath- 
ing-suits and short skirts. I’m afraid 
Iam a freak. I have been here a 
month—so long that it is quite like 
home, I want to tell you something, 
though. Now that y wr hat is off, how 
pretty and yellow your hair looks! I 
had forgotten you had such yellow 
hair. Altogether, you are changed 
since our college days. But that is to 
be expected. Everything, everybody 
changes. Nothing remains the same. 
I think people change most of all, don’t 
you? But this is what I wanted to tell 
you,” 
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She walked to the window, and 
looked out as she told it. 

“It is about the Maclains. Two 
brothers they are, splendid fellows, 
both; Paul, the elder, and his younger 
brother, Jean. Not a child, by any 
means—that is, in years—he’s twenty- 
two—but young in ways. They are 
alike, but not so very much alike, 
either. Paul is large, with broad 
shoulders and a heavy head of hair that 
gives him the look of a lion. His 
brother is smaller. You will notice 
Paul’s hair at once—beautiful, thick, 
auburn. His brother’s is the same 
color. Paul is a massive man, the 
sort of man women like. I am very 
fond of him, and I think,” this with a 
blush, “‘ that he is of me.” 

Here she turned her face away from 
the window toward her friend. 

“We shall sit at the same table,” she 
went on, “making a party of four. It 
will be great fun. I know you will like 
the brothers.. It is impossible to do 
otherwise. Are you ready now? 
Wait, there is a little raveling on your 
skirt. Let me pick it off. There, it is 
dinner-time. Shall we go down?” 

The two brothers were already at the 
table when the two girls entered the 
dining-room. After the introduction, 
Genevra, in a generous mood, placed 
her friend next to the leonine and 
splendid elder brother, taking a seat 
by the younger, Jean, who, in a spasm 
of delight, proceeced to tell her every- 
thing he knew in ten minutes, sprink- 
ling such rare intervals as chanced to 
occur with laughter more or less hila- 
rious. 

By-and-bye, “Who are your friends 
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across the way?”’ he queried. 
don’t seem to recognize us.” 

Genevra, glancing across, observed 
for the first time the absorption of the 
elder brother in her friend. She 
looked away from them somewhat 
blankly at Jean. Dessert over, he had 
arrived at the stage of the cigar. He 
took off the little emblazoned paper 
ring which bound it, and, in an elab- 
orately ceremonious Way, put it on her 
finger. 

““Never mind,” soothed he, “I am 
here. What do you care, so long as 
you have me? From now on,” in a 
louder tone, “you and I are engaged 
to be married.” 

Genevra laughed a ripple of a laugh, 
at which Paul looked up. 

“Genevra and I are engaged,” ex- 

lained Jean, in answer to the look. 
“ At half-after four o’clock next Au- 
tumn we are to be married.” 

Disdaining to notice such palpable 
idiocy, Paul again turned his attention 
to Miss Maynard, with whom he kept 
up a rapid fire of conversation until they 
rose from the table and adjourned 
to the veranda, where, to Genevra’s 
dismay, the four remained paired off as 
she had paired thot 

Later, the good hights having been 
said, Genevra followed Miss Maynard 
into her room. 

““What do you think of him?” she 
asked, toying indifferently with her 
handkerchief. 

Her friend dimpled. 
she replied. 

Genevra half shut her eyes in a re- 
turning smile, and regarded the other, 
wondering how it happened that she 
had forgotten such fiendish prettiness, 
or had never before had the full extent 
of it thrust upon her. She made a lit- 
tle rush at Miss Maynard, kissed her 
fervently on both cheeks, then went 
into her own room, and shut the door 
between. 

Throughout the week of her friend’s 
stay, it seemed to Genevra that by the 
simple act of courtesy in giving her the 
place at table next the man who had 
exhibited some degree of fondness for 
herself before the friend's arrival, she 


“They 


“ Magnificent,” 
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had placed her there for life. Ifthe day 
happened to be clear and the Sound 
placidly glass-like, and they rowed ina 
boat to the opposite shore, it was Paul 
and Miss Maynard who sat near to- 
gether, and she and Jean. If, on the 
contrary, the day were stormy, the 
Sound like oil, and the opposite shores 
gone out of sight altogether in a blind- 
ing mist, and they retired to the par- 
lor for the purpose of passing away the 
time, Paul and Miss Maynard hastened 
to occupy a distant divan, while she 
and Jean played duets on a piano which 
was more or less disfigured as to quality 
of tone by the dampness of its en- 
vironment. 

In spite of her knowledge of the fact 
that the two sat rather closer together 
than was absolutely necessary in a re- 
treat which might have been less dim, 
Genevra found amusement in the 
duets, and her laugh rippled. Upon 
one occasion, at a sudden and pro- 
longed outburst of merriment, Paul 
rose deliberately, crossed the room, 


‘and put the piano down. 


“You are making too muth noise,” 
he said. 

There were tears in the i er ae 
turned to Jean. ae 

He quickly took a cigar 
pocket, slipped the little gay en 
oned ring therefrom, and, age-Oe! 
placed it ceremoniously' ' ‘Uy 
finger. a 

“I see you lost the othef one 
he, “or, maybe, it tore in two ‘They 
are rather fragile rings, when you come 
to think of it. What do youcare, sweet- 
heart, when you are mine? Have you 
forgotten that we are to be married in 
the Autumn?” 

All of which was so deliciously droll” 
that Genevra laughed again as, placing 
a boyishly protecting arm about her 
waist, he led her from the room. 

Outside, he proffered further expla 
nation. 

“The difference in size.” he brooded, 
“is the only reason I don’t lick him.” 
Presently, however, “ You've got to be 
ordinarily polite to a man who is pay- 
ing your hotel bill,” he added, with an 

attempt at airiness. 
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The week dragged leadenly. After 

each day Genevra thought she beheld 
new beauties, fresh witcheries in the 
friend. Her skin was like the little 
shells cast up by the waves, her eyes 
blue as skies, each tooth a tiny pearl 
set exquisitely and perfectly—so per- 
fectly that Genevra found herself wish- 
ing that some not quite fatal thing 
might happen to her so that she would 
have to go on home. Nevertheless, 
outwardly keeping up every semblance 
of the old and ardent friendship, Gen- 
evra conducted the good nights with 
endearing words and kisses quite as fer- 
vent, if not more so, than formerly; 
but back of the closed door beween the 
two rooms, she smothered sobs in her 
pillow, and strangled tears. 
_ At length, it ended; she saw Miss 
Maynard seated safely in the hotel 
surrey bound for the station and New 
York, watched the last twirl of her 
stylish white veil as that vehicle 
rounded the curve of the long gray 
road; then, turning large-eyed and 
wistful, she faced the elder brother. 

“Well?” said she. 

He descended the steps of the 
veranda. 

“Come with me,” he commanded. 

For a space, arrived at the beach, 
they walked in silence.. Then, ‘The 
way you have flirted with Jean during 
the past week,” he declared, in the firm, 
round, decisive tones naturally belong- 
ing to such a frame, “has been simply 
atrocious, not to say scandalous.” 

Genevra opened wide, glad eyes. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, the Sound 
changed its aspect, and sunshine rip- 
pled all along each little wave. 
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“From the first evening at dinner,” 
he continued, frowningly, ‘when you 
allowed him to perpetrate the idiocy 
of putting that little paper engage- 
ment-ring on your finger, your be- 
havior has been past the comprehen- 
sion of people who are sane.” 

In spite of the fact that it was broad 
daylight, Genevra took his hand and 
laid it tenderly against the down of 
her cheek. 

“Was that why?” she asked, softly. 

His answering voice was tender as 
her caress. 

“That was why,” said he. 


It was late, and Genevra stood at 
the window of her room, restlessly 
happy. A great, gold moon hung over 
the Sound, flanked by a second moon 
glowing in the water. 

Opening her door, she ran swiftly 
down the stairs into the dimly lighted 
hall out on the veranda, thinking 
to cure her restlessness by a stroll 
on the beach in the light of the 
moon. 

The long veranda faced the moon and 
the Sound, and on the top step there 
sat alone a boyish figure, the head 
buried disconsolately in the curve of 
an arm. 

Genevra, crossing noiselessly, went 
down a step or two, stood before the 
boy, and, with-gentle hands, lifted up 
his head. The moonshine disclosed 
tears on the lashes. 

“Jean,” she questioned, wonder- 
ingly, “what is the matter?” 

Drawing his hand across his eyes, he 
dashed away the tears. 

“Nothing,” he said. 


a 


NO END IN SIGHT 


FORRESTER—I suppose you married to complete your education? 
LANCASTER—No; merely to continue it indefinitely, it seems. 
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ROSEMARY AND RUE 


WITHIN the leaves of Memory’s book 
I see, through blur of tears, 
Your gage—a little withered spray, 
Brown with the stain of years, 
Yet subtly sweet as breath of spring, 
When love to youth appears. 


O friend, if time and place must hold 
A bar between us two, 
If you may never see my face, 
Nor I touch hand of you, 
Beside your sprig of rosemary 
I lay my sprig of rue. 
Rosalie ARTHUR. 


ve 


NOT GOING TO PLEASE HER 


IFE—Now, you are not going to quarrel with me, are you, dearest? 


HusBanD—No. You might as well prepare yourself for a bitter disap- 
pointment. 


&. 


TROUBLE AHEAD 


HE! am in love and am engaged. 
SHE—You ought to be very happy. 
“I don’t think so. It isn’t the same girl.” 


P& 


THE WRONG PLACE 


OUNG MAN—Aren’t you sorry that I am going to marry your sister? 
CLARENCE—No, sir. I haven’t any sympathy to waste on you. 
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THE CZAR 


By John Regnault Ellyson 


of them was a very well-known 

figure. Latouche might at a 
glance have been easily mistaken for 
an ambassador. He was really a 
tailor, though far from being the ninth 
of a man; scarcely one man in a few 
thousand could compare with him in 
physique. 

“ Born in Paris, and bred in Andova” 
—thus Gretter once hit off his portrait 
and his history at the same time— 
“this Apollo of the needle, possessing 
American tricks and a French eye, 
rose from the bench with a tape around 
his neck, and now, look you, how he 
clothes himself royally and how he 
dresses every mother’s son of the 
Gilded!” 

Plummer Gretter was less conspicu- 
ous in person and as a public servant. 
Within the coop of The Insurance Ad- 
vocate he wrote editorials “ bristling 
with deadly: statistics,” as Figg re- 
marked, “and things of alarming dry- 
ness.” Among convivial souls on the 
corners, in the theatre-lobbies and at 
the clubs, he was a courted companion, 
a diverting wag, sometimes genial, 
sometimes satirical. 

Figg, more accomplished and more 
versatile, just escaped being famous. 
“But the fool,” said his friend, “ chose 
the way of the fool—he buried himself 
here in Andova.” Small, particularly 
uncomely, yet suave and nimble- 
witted, he was the lessee of the Acad- 
emy; he was an unfortunate manager, 
a passable playwright and an excellent 
comedian, 

“T should like Figg better if he didn’t 
carry his art into the street,’ said his 
friend. “Ah, do you see?—he puts his 
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Fk IGG, Gretter and Latouche—each 


worst face forward, and goes about with 
his nose painted!” 

His nose and his other comic features 
were certainly much in evidence. 

Figg, with his comrade, Gretter, 
coming up-town one morning last Fall, 
halted near a spot sufficiently famuliar 
to lovers of choice styles, and greeted 
Latouche, who stood on the door-sill 
of his establishment. Latouche ad- 
vanced a step or two, and extended 
his smooth, white hand that the come- 
dian cordially pressed. 

“My fashionable friend,” said Figg, 
without a shade of irony in his tone, 
“ah, it’s always a pleasure, I assure 
you.” 

“Now, have a care—have a care,” 
cried Gretter, softly, in an absurd 
whimper—somehow dovetailed be- 
tween the two. “Lord! am I to be 
killed in a rush, in the meeting of my 
twin gods—betwixt the little and the 
great—he who robs me of my jokes, 
and he who warms me with goodly 
taiment——?” 

“Excuse my young man,” said Figg; 
“he’s on his stilts again.” 

Latouche had begun laughing jovi- 


ly. 
“He talks like a poet made in-the 
mode,” said he. 

“In the mode—I like that,” re- 
joined Gretter, twitching his mouth as 
if tasting the phrase; “in the mode— 
it savors of the ‘goose,’ and it has a 
touch of the trade.” 

“All honor to Latouche’s heart,” 
Figg interposed, ‘‘ for he who loves his 
trade thrives-——” 

“If he has many patrons and few 
friends,” added Gretter. ‘‘ However, 
I must tell you, monsieur, that poets 
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and jesters, it is understood, are born, 
not made. And I cite your case, Figg. 
Look at him, Touche-ie! Who would 
have had the madness to make Figg 
as he is—the image of a mishap and 
a misfit? No, no—he wasn’t made. 
He was conceived in sin and born so! 
But here—here’s Tom Mabin. And 
here’s a nice question, too: How does 
a financier get into the world—is he 
made or born or hatched out of a 
pocket like a possum?” 

The question was not settled. 

Latouche wheeled around slowly, 
and Figg approached the banker, whose 
grave face lightened as he raised his 
eyes. + 
“You see, Mr. Mabin, I don’t run 
shy of -my creditors,” said Figg. “I 
leave the arm of one to pref the hand 
of another.” 

“You're a brave lad,” said the 
banker, his eyes twinkling. 

“A brave Aladdin, who rubs his 
Wonderful Lamp,” said Gretter, his 
finger on his nose, “and then up 


“The fellow with a laugh! Plum- 
mer, boy, do you ever have the blues?” 

“Do I? Never so long as a joke 
remains. Apropos—did I tell you the 
countess story?” 

“Give us a good one, Plummer,” 
said Latouche, advancing, “and one 
I may tell my lady.” 

“Oh, surely! When a man’s a 
trump card in a deal he smiles and tells 
his wife—it’s good he should. In fact, 
gentlemen, the affair of the countess 
concerns this Monsieur Touche-la, him- 
self, and dates back to the time he re- 
visited Paris—alone, last Spring. And 
why alone? ‘Oh, grandmama, what 
makes your eyes so big?’ ‘To see the 
better, my dear.’ And he did. He 
see-sawed through all the shops and 
all the snares—everywhere, up and 
down, in and out—by night and day; 
and one night, at the artists’ ball, he 
met the Countess Pied-d’Oiseau——” 

“T did attend the ball, but I don’t 
remember im 

“Ah, he is modest now, and he was 
modest then! The countess, it seems, 
took him for what he was—the love- 


liest fellow there—and she hung upon 
him like a pretty bunch of burrs. No 
matter how they got into it, but the 
garden was below, and the nooks were 
shady. You must know that the 
countess, by all reports, had the dain- 
tiest pair of arms in the world—though 
one was artificial; and so,’’ said Gret- 
ter, “the other made monsieur very 
warm, and this ome made him 
shiver ad 

Latouche’s cheeks had pinked, and 
the banker’s eyes were glowing, when 
Figg vigorously seized the tattler. 

“One moment, Plummer, one mo- 
ment,” he cried. 

“Vandal! you 
story.” 

“Look, what’s that across the 
street—yonder, by the barber-pole?” 

Gretter glanced over his shoulder, 
and chuckled. 

“I’ve been telling you about him 
for the last week.” 

“ Jesting aside,” said Figg. 

“Well, put jesting aside and take 
him in, old bird, bit by bit.” 

“ce I sa ” 

“You don’t listen to what I say— 
use your eyes!” 

“But who—who the mischief is 
he?”’ 

“The Czar!” 

The banker raised his glasses. 

“Eh?—indeed, a deucedly queer 
chap,” he said. 

“Yes,” observed Latouche, who was 
at his sleeve, “every day he walks by 
here, and big and little come out to 
see him pass.” 

“Truly, I never saw the like!” 
exclaimed Figg, still watching the 
moving figure. 

“Yet he’s about your size,” Gaid 
Gretter, with a cackle, “and almost 
as handsome.” 

“Ha, ha! look, Plummer! His gait 
is absolutely wooden—inimitably so.” 

“You’ve been from home a long 
while, Figg; perhaps he’s one of your 
foreign cousins.” 

“Cousin—the devil!”’ said Figg. 

o “My cousin, the Czar,’ sounds bet- 


are spoiling a 


: Apparently, he doesn’t see any- 
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body,” remarked the banker, “but 
everybody turns. There!—the ragged 
little brat following him has caught 
his strut. People are laughing, but 
he goes on unconcerned. Truly, a 
queer fellow.” 

“Yet a man of some taste,” ob- 
served Latouche. 

“Is he a patron of yours?” asked 
Gretter, quickly. 

“‘No—but he dresses well.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Gretter; “he’s 
clean as a stick and prim as a corpse.” 

“A model and unique,” muttered 
Figg, half aloud, wholly absorbed in 
the study of his subject. “Oh, if I 
could mimic that ambling swagger!” 

And with the wish to try rather 
than with the hope of succeeding, the 
comedian walked off a space and, 
advancing toward the group, repro- 
duced very fairly the eccentric move- 
ment. The banker clapped his hands, 
and Latouche uttered a bravo. 

“But where,” demanded Figg, 


eagerly looking from point to point 
across the way, “‘where’s my man 
gone?” 


“He turned the corner to avoid his 
rival,” said Gretter. 

“Figg,” said the banker, “your 
hero’s ready at hand—produce a 
drama.” 

“Say, am I losing my color, Plum- 
mer?’”’ 

“A hot punch will revive you!” 

“But a play will put you on your 
feet,” said Tom Mabin. ‘“ You have a 
character that will fill all ends of a 
comedy or a three-act farce—write the 
play, and take the leading réle, and 
then,” continued the banker, laying 
his hand on Figg’s shoulder, “then, 
if it’s neatly done, I promise I’ll can- 
cel last year’s note.” 

“Tom, dear Tom——” 

“Well, Plummer?” 

“While your heart, Tom, is wide 
open, remember my little note.” 

“Agrest—if you give Figg any 
good suggestion or——”’ 

“Bear you witness, gentlemen, and 
I'll begin now—I'll name the play!” 

“It ought to be in the prevailing 
fashion,” said Latouche. 
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“Oh, you want a title within a 
title—a lord, a duke, a prince——” 

“Something of the sort, but what?”’ 

“This— The Czar Incognito.’” 

“That’s the top notch,” cried Figg, 
“the top notch and the real thing.’ 

“It sounds well,” said Latouche. 

“And so it suits you, Figg?” 
asked the banker. 

“ Admirably—most admirably!”’ 

Gretter put on the mincing airs of 
his comic friend as when recalled be- 
fore the footlights; he smiled, and 
said: 

“Thanks, gentlemen, thanks! You 
are kind—but enough; our vanities 
must not interfere with the stage 
business. Tom,” he added, slipping 
his arm into the banker’s, “I'll go 
down with you now, and see after my 
little note. Come, Figg, we'll punch 
you aswego. Latouche!—no?—then, 
monsieur, ta-ta!”’ 


II 


“THERE isn’t much of him, but he’s 
immense.” Gretter had so proclaimed, 
and people had echoed the phrase. He 
had been seen—here and there, again 
and again. He had received an au- 
gust title from the wags. He had 
been more or less seriously considered 
as the central character ina play. But 
who was the man? What were his 
qualities? Did he have any aim or 
mission? Why was he so grim and 
yet so serene? Had he a great crime 
behind him, a great career, or simply 
the Monte Carlo tables? How could 
he be at once so droll and so haughtily 
indifferent to sentiments expressed? 
Was he American or English or Con- 
tinentally European—a fungous mil- 
lionaire, a grandee honored in his own 
country, or a valet who had borrowed 
his master’s manners? Did anybody 
know? Inquiries had, of course, been 
frequently made, but, it must be 
owned, unsatisfactorily answered. 

For a brief period each day, he 
promenaded in the parks or on the 
public streets He attracted extraor- 
dinary attention. He was clearly no 
common freak, and certainly he was no 
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professional buffoon. Strange to say, 
a single glance from the most heedless 
or the most incurious never sufficed. 
Everybody, who once saw him as he 
approached, invariably turned as he 
passed and looked a second time. Ob- 
servers often paused suddenly, and 
stood still and wondered. Most of 
them smiled; with some it was diffi- 
cult to resist laughing heartily. It 
was all one, however, whether they 
looked or smiled or laughed outright. 
The remarkable individual, with a 
presence that distracted the eye and an 
air peculiarly his, seemed neither to 
see nor to hear anything that ruffled 
his serenity. He came and went—as 
a change comes, as an hour goes. When 
he chose to exercise the privilege alike 
of citizen or stranger, he sauntered 
through the avenues seemingly for his 
mere personal pleasure, and under no 
circumstances interfered with the 
amusement of others—even if con- 
scious of it. 

His visit, in the opinion of many, 
was opportune. The excitement over 
the missing ex-mayor and his scandal- 
ous record having recently subsided, 
the Andovans were languishing for a 
novelty of some kind, and they found 
interest, if not a genuine, clearly de- 
fined sensation, in the new unknown. 
He had been in town for two or three 
weeks, and half Andova had surveyed 
him from some standpoint, compared 
notes and passed comment. 

Now, as a fact, the serious were as 
piquantly affected as the frivolous. 
Numbers of such cases were daily 
talked of. To mention a single in- 
stance only, it was said that a reputa- 
ble, grave judge, who had taken a fresh 
burden upon himself in middle life and 
never laughed after his marriage, was 
so convulsed at the sight of him that 
he could not recover his wits, and aban- 
doned the bench. It was added very 
graciously that the judge had caught a 
glimpse of him at the feet of madame, 
the judge’s wife. 

The rumor, or at least a part of it, 
was traced to the gay malignants. A 
sincere student of nature, anxious to 
get somewhere near the truth, button- 


holed the captain of this jolly crew; 
but, when asked touching the matter, 
Gretter assumed the posture of one 


who could not be surprised and could . 


not be cornered. 

“Why do you come to me?” he 
asked. “I don’t write history, and I 
don’t cite authorities. If I wrote his- 
tory, I should do so in such a vein that 
nothing else would be read.” 

The student nodded, being con- 
vinced of that, and Gretter continued: 

“T am an episodist, and I boast of 
no other talent. An episodist, that is, 
pure and simple. I merely repeat 
what I have been told, or what I find 
sketched in the air. I’ve no reason 
for believing the details you speak of, 
and less reason for denying them. 
You can see that the judicial head has 
been turned, and the wits scattered. 
You can see how young madame is, 
how bright, clever, handsome. You 
can see, also, day after day that women 
as well as men always take a second 
glance at the Czar, and always smile. 
What’s your conclusion? The dear 
creatures often become sentimentally 
disposed, don’t they? Rather im- 
probable in this case, you think? Still 
—well? Aren’t there deeps beyond 
deeps in the sex divine? Yes. Does 
any man honestly know what is im- 
probable while such a thing is con- 
ceivable? There may be conditions 
which you and I don’t properly re- 
gard, or some subtle attraction or mag- 
netism which you and I don’t feel.” 

The student checked the wandering 
episodist by saying: “‘ You have heard 
that the Czar’s name is Brown?” 

“Brown! Brown!” Gretter indig- 
nantly exclaimed, and then demanded: 
“If you were to-discover a new star 
in the heavens would you call it— 
Brown?” 

“No, I should name it Gretter!” 

“So?—hang it! now ask me for my 
watch,” said he, “and it’s yours.” 

“Instead, let me ask you for an off- 
hand picture of the Czar.” 

“Are you dreaming? Describe the 
indescribable—pack a live phenome- 
non in words? You'll excuse me. 
No, sir; it’s been tried at times in con- 
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versation and in print. All efforts fail; 
you have everything but the man as 
he is. Can any tongue or pen give a 
just idea of a phoenix oradragon? He 
could be painted; even then much 
would be missing. Better send people 
here—he should be seen.”’ 

The student, nevertheless, placed 
his note-book on his knee, and jotted 
down these items: 


“He should be seen, as-Gretter says. He 
glides by at an unhurried gait, moving angu- 
larly, with singular stiffness. One might 
assert that, like the historic duke, he came 
into the world scarce half made up. He 
lacks grace of action, comely features, ym 
metry and height. He is five feet four 
inches. His body seems too long for his 
legs, his arms too long for his body. The 
shoulders are raised or hunched, and the 
feet ey slued. His profile forms 
the back of a crescent. oping brow 
and receding chin give prominence to the 
unequiv y Roman nose. He has pale 
eyes like agates, dark red hair, a mottled 
complexion. Neither mustache nor beard 
isworn. Bony and meager, his face narrows 
one toward the jaw, while at the temples 
it is vac echngnar as the outer lens-edge of 
his eye-g . The immobility of his 
countenance and his somewhat proud car- 
riage, as much as aught else, distinguish _~ 
Ne 


from his fellows. He dresses in style. 
deed, whatever the color and texture of. his 
vest and coat and trousers, they are faultless 
in make, and faultless, too, are the curve of 
his collar, the shape of his hat, the shade of 


his gloves. He appears uently at noon, 
and again in the evening of the same day, 
in different attire, each equally fresh and 
equally appropriate.” 

The student, then, submitted the 
note-book to Gretter, who ran his eye 
along the lines, and wrote at the end of 
them: 

“About as pong % an unpaid 
grocer’s bill. This may Brown, but it 
isn't the Czar.” 

The day after Gretter and the stu- 
dent met and conversed and parted 
without being exactly pleased, two 
well-known ladies visited several 
houses in the midmost section of the 
city, and among these the boarding- 
place where Mrs. St. Denis held sway, 
and where the Czar lodged. Theirs 
was a grand tour of investigation, but 
what was gathered at The Fawn and 
what was conjectured may best be 
epitomized. 

Naturally, there was but one topic— 
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the stranger. Mrs. St. Denis admitted 
that she did not quite understand her 
guest—scarcely surprising, since no one 
did. He went by the name of Andrew 
Brown, as the matron carelessly re- 
marked, and the gossiping ladies 
concluded at once that this was an 
assumed name. The surmise was ab- 
surd, Mrs. St. Denis explained; on the 
night of his arrival, he had presented 
a letter of introduction from one of her 
dearest friends in Washington. From 
Washington!—but where had he pre- 
viously hailed from? New York. That 
proved nothing; as everybody goes to 
New York, everybody may come from 
there. But had he means? Presum- 
ably. And what did he do to occupy 
his time? He ate and drank and 
dressed. Mrs. St. Denis was thought 
to be dull—of course, he ate and drank 
and dressed. Some had supposed him 
to be dumb—why, certainly not, and 
madame’s cheeks dimpled. Was he 
intelligent, clever, much of a talker? 
She had found him a man of sense, a 
very quiet, entertaining gentleman. 

“Ah!” they murmured. , 

Inquisitive souls who question and 
prattle occasionally so express them- 
selves, and they mean more than could 
well be said. In the present case it 
amounted to this: “Surely we have 
scented an affair. She finds him enter- 
taining—the idea! She is thirty and 
a widow—a widow with two children. 
They are pretty, but she? She has 
eyes sufficiently striking, but a predis- 
position to leer, and fine teeth—too 
fine not to be false. And her hair—in 
what a girlish fashion she does it up! 
The Carmencita rose, too, how entire- 
ly out of date! She has positively 
changed her manner; she talks so lit- 
tle. Do you observe?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the ladies again, 
and doubtless they observed a good 
deal more than was worth observing. 

Perhaps, after all, a fellow-boarder 
at The Fawn threw most light on the 
subject, and, as it happened, it was 
Gretter with whom he chatted. 

The fellow-boarder did not consider 
Brown “‘so extremely odd” as at first. 
In some particulars, he was rather like 
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other men and better than most men. 
He had excellent habits—‘“a clean 
creature who rises early, attends to his 
own concerns, appears promptly at 
meal-times and commonly remains in- 
doors at night.” Though much to 
himself, he was never morose, never 
churlish. He was reserved in a de- 
gree, and generally cool in his manner, 
but social enough among those he came 
in contact with daily. In truth, he 
was careful of proprieties, even-tem- 
pered, seemingly well-bred. 

The fellow-boarder could not say 
whether or not any attachment had 
sprung up between Mrs. St. Denis and 
Mr. Brown. He could be seen often in 
her company, but others were always 
present. He was fond of her beautiful 
children, and fed them on bonbons. 

In the house’ there was a talented 
young girl who performed on the vio- 
lin, and he seemed to take great de- 
light in her music. The mother of the 


“girl spoke of him in the highest terms, 
as did the jocular, deaf old gentleman, 
‘Mrs. St. Denis’s cousin, with whom he 
played checkers when the weather was 


unfavorable for a stroll. Dr. Moran, 
who had offices in the basement of the 
house, and who dined there, made 
everyone smile once by asserting that 
Brown was ‘‘a most robust piece of 
pure anatomy,” and then adding, 
really what he meant was that Brown 
had “the vitality and vigor of an 
eagle.” The old French lady, another 
guest, took unaccustomed interest in 
him; she loaned him the latest im- 
ported novels, and familiarly talked 
over foreign news. She constantly 
quoted Brown. 

“You must admit, madame,” the 
deaf gentleman remarked, one even- 
ing, “that your friend is utterly desti- 
tute of humor.” 

“You say the same of me, monsieur,”’ 
the old French lady replied, ‘‘ because 
I do not comprehend what you call 
your ‘puns.’” 

“Tn fact,” added the fellow-boarder, 
speaking of this, “I think Mr. Brown 
never laughs at anything.” 

“It isn’t his fault,” said Gretter; 
“it’s owing to the cut of his face.” 


Ill 


Two months later, an altogether 
new, charming and original extrava- 
ganza was announced. It was en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Czar Incognito.” It would 
be produced at the Academy during 
Christmas week. Figg, in his capacity 
of playwright, had already finished 
the masterpiece, and Figg, in his ca- 
pacity of comedian, would immortalize 
himself as the hero. This was adver- 
tised at large in the journals, and red- 
lettered on the boards. The papers 
commented on the forthcoming play 
with approval; they fully acknowledged 
its merits; they predicted a flattering 
success, and spoke of “brilliant ac- 
cessories, much pungent satire and 
surprising developments of a highly 
ingenious plot.” 

Though they did not afford a com- 
plete analysis of description, their 
vague hints and suggestions and assur- 
ances had the effect of whetting the 
interest of all. The flaming lines of 
the bill-boards set forth more aston- 
ishing promises, and the fancy of the 
people could, besides, read what it 
pleased between the lines, which, how- 
ever, were pregnant enough and lumi- 
nous in themselves. 

The Academy, closed on Friday and 
Saturday for rehearsals, was opened 
on the following Monday for the initial 
public performance. On that occa- 
sion, every seat was occupied; the 
outer aisles were thronged. Beauties, 
notable people, political rivals, mer- 
chants, folk representative of all pro- 
fessions filled the body of the house; 
a mass of animated faces looked down 
from the galleries. The mood of the 
audience was unmistakably fraternal 
and gay. 

After a lively overture delightfully 
rendered by the orchestra, the curtain 
rose on the first scene of the first act. 
A picturesque rabble gathered in the 
streets of Moscow. News had reached 
there that the Czar had disappeared 
from St. Petersburg. It was a case 
of kidnapping, not one of assassination. 
This time the gipsies-were implicated. 
not the Nihilists. Rumors spread; 
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details multiplied. Moscow was, even 
now, being searched; in the distance 
could be heard the beating of drums. 

Then, there were shouts of laughter 
and a wild hubbub of applause. The 
hero entered. He was unattended, 
save by a colossal valet. He resem- 
bled somewhat the fantastic corsair 
of comic opera. He was as immaculate 
as a bit of Dresden ware, and won- 
derfully decorated. He wore priceless 
laces, white satin trousers, an em- 
broidered, blue-silk jacket and a kind 
of turban tipped with a sweeping plume 
of snowy feathers. He had eye-glasses 
on his high-bridged nose, and an ivory- 
handled poniard in his crimson sash. 
Nevertheless, in figure and in manner 
and in voice he was none other than 
Brown—the comedian’s conception of 
Brown, capitally well presented. 

It was an infinitely funny réle that 
the comedian played. Hopelessly en- 
amoured, the hero followed a beautiful, 
dark-eyed, red-tressed gipsy, light- 
limbed and fleet of foot. Everywhere 
she led him an unending dance. He 


squandered coin and jewels, accepted 


no defeat, hesitated at nothing. 
Always found where he should not have 
been, he was never just in the place 
you anticipated. Always stupendously 
serious, he yet never failed in exciting 
the most immoderate mirth. He got 
into strange entanglements, met with 
successes that proved only new snares, 
and at points when misfortune seemed 
inevitable he came off luckily, but with 
insignificant trophies—with a lock of 
red hair, a pinchbeck ring at the end 
of a ribbon or a slipper run down at 
the heel. 

His apostrophes to these objects set 
the house wild. He was grimly in 
earnest, manifestly bewitched and 
transported, but in his most ecstatic 
moments he never smiled. Indeed, 
throughout the evening, the expres- 
sion of his countenance did not once 
vary, 

On the other hand, at every appear- 
ance, there were changes in his at- 
tire. These were chameleonic, dazzling. 
They were only changes of the skin, 
however. The personality remained 
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the same—the individual figure, the 
voice, the manner. 

The scenes, shifting now and again, 
were sO many diverting situations, 
brisk turns and surprises. Before the 
curtain fell, the gipsy-chief suddenly 
recognized the Czar in the person of 
the hero, but the Czar was intoxi- 
cated and unable to recognize any- 
body, even his charming mistress. 

He was a picture in himself. Sit- 
ting on a stool, alone in the fore- 
ground, he was dangling a pillow on 
his knees, and raising his eyes to 
heaven. 

The first act having been full of 
bustle and excitement, the second 
act, by way of contrast, was full of 
a certain repose. There were two 
scenes, both in the gipsy quarters of 
Moscow. But nothing was squalid, 
nothing unsightly. The interiors, 
thanks to the lavish hand of the lover, 
or, rather, to the tricks of stage-craft, 
were Orientally sumptuous. They 
might have been taken for places in 
the land of Cocagne, for vistas in an 
after-dinner doze. Some spirit of the 
dainty and the genial prevailed. 
There was beauty. There were superb 
groupings. There were comely women 
richly arrayed. There were light en- 
tertainments, including wire-walking, 
tumbling and novel feats of jugglery. 
There were sounds of guitars and 
tambourines, songs and choruses and 
dances. The movement of the whole 
act was idyllic, dreamy, graceful and 
poetic. The Romany girl, like a 
Columbine under a spell, had become 
reconciled to fate. She was play- 
fully tame and kittenish, and, for a 
season, the hero was happy. Ever 
and anon, the love element came up, 
but with less buffoonery, though the 
lover, of course, was fearfully droll. 
He was caressed and adored, kept 
pleasurably half-dazed with wine, 
and imprisoned as if in enchanted 
circles. 

Toward the close of the last scene, 
another discovery was made. 

The mother of the gipsy girl, hav- 
ing slippéd in unobserved among the 
dancers, caught sight of the tell-tale 
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lines in the hero’s palm. She struck 
an attitude, and produced a tableau. 

“Look!” she cried, pointing to the 
lover, “this is not the Czar, but the 
Prefect of Police!” 

In the third act, the flurry and agi- 
tation were renewed. Everything 
moved at a quickened pace and with 
exhilarating dash. The gipsies had 
taken flight; they revered the mon- 
arch, but they detested the police. 
The humor ran in a vein of broad 
burlesque; it was exceedingly varied 
and free and stirring and jovial. 

The lover, abandoned, began a 
series of still more whimsical adven- 
tures in search of his idol. She was 
now quite near at hand, and then very 
far away, often seen by glimpses 
and often missed by less than a mo- 
ment’s delay. He was almost con- 
stantly in hot pursuit. Did he sleep 
on his ear as he rode? What sus- 
tained him—love or a witch’s philter 
or invisible wings? We saw him only 
when he paused, and, as he paused only 
to eat, to drink and to dress, it was at 
these intervals that the colloquies were 
so bright and sharp, the situations so 
spicy and the fun and by-play so 
uproarious. Each scene seemed more 
novel than the other, more audacious 
and more farcical. 

The hero’s huge valet, at last, be- 
came the little hero’s rival. The flut- 
tering damsel, being captured, sulked 
and moaned in her gilded cage until 
she found a means of escape by set- 
ting her heart on the villain whose 
ruses had made her captive—the 
villain-valet. It was she who wooed, 
and it was he who yielded. He sub- 
stituted the mother for the girl, be- 
trayed his master, and walked off 
under his very nose with the dainty, 
fickle, red-crested humming-bird in 
one of the long pockets of his storm- 
coat. 

However, the scales soon fell from 
the hero’s eyes, and he tragically ran 
his head against the walls, against the 
pillars, against the door-jambs, but 
this, instead of having a fatal result, 
jostled his brains so happily that he 
immediately saw things in a new 
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light. He saw the handsome mother 
of the wayward beauty. She re- 
garded him tenderly; she spoke with 
soothing sweetness. He looked again 
and lost his heart, sank into her ample 
arms, and confessed his love. 

He confessed, also, that he was 
neither the Czar nor the Prefect 
of Police, but a baker of St. Peters- 
burg, who, inheriting an enormous 
fortune, had resolved to spend it like 
a prince. 

“And so you shall,” whispered the 
lady. 

“Yes, my dear madame—and, if you 
please, now let us retire. All ends 
well when love ends all. One way 
and another. I have been a little 
knocked about—a little bruised; but, 
thank God! I am still alive.” 

They retired, and reappeared a 
dozen times before the curtain. 

There was no doubt as to the senti- 
ment of the house. 

“Father,” remarked Tom Mabin’s 
pretty daughter, reproachfully, “ you 
have behaved shamefully—shocking!” 

“Well, my dear,” the banker replied, 
“forgive me; I haven't been doubled 
up so since Ned Sothern died!” 

“Surely a piece out of the whole 
cloth and a very fine piece,” ob- 
served Latouche, as he confronted 
Gretter in the lobby. 

“As a general thing,” said Gretter, 
“T don’t like figs, this one is 
delicious!” 


IV 


No great while after the curtain 
went down on the closing scene of 
Figg’s play, a drama of a different 
stamp was produced at a point not 
far from the Academy. In fact, the 
bells at midnight, it may be said, 
sounded the end of the extravaganza 
and the beginning of a realistic drama. 

At a few minutes of twelve, a fire 
broke out in a house which, directly in 
the rear of The Fawn on the corner of 
Vine and Marshall streets, had once 
been used as an annex to that building. 
In the work of incendiaries for the pur- 
pose of looting the adjacent dwellings. 
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there was a miscalculation; it occurred 
an hour too late or an hour too early. 
The flames, originating in the unten- 
anted house, ate their way rapidly 
through the ground floor into the 
larger structure. The guests of Mrs. 
St. Denis were not numerous, and 
most of them, sight-lovers and pleas- 
ure-seekers, were at the Academy, as 
was the lady herself. 

A band of boyish serenaders dis- 
covered the fire, turned in the alarm, 
and made the night ring with their 
cries. The neighborhood was soon 
aroused. At The Fawn, the servants 
appeared one by one in a helpless and 
completely dazed state. A lad and 
his mother, the latest arrivals, were the 
first to leave the house. A young doctor 
and his friend, Dr. Moran’s assistants, 
juthped from a window over the porch, 
and both wereinjured. Theold French 
lady in her gown and slippers, and with 
a poodle and a bird-cage, bundles and 
boxes, reached the pavement by the 
aid of the butler and her maid, and, 
though never in any imminent danger 
of losing her life, breathlessly recounted 
her perils. The old deaf gentleman, 
the last of the guests, was, however, 
brought from his room on the base- 
ment floor in an insensible condition. 
Parts of the main staircase were then 
in flames, and the air was dense and 
stifling. 

By this time, the streets were filled. 
Well-nigh the entire Academy audi- 
ence flocked there. The police and the 
firemen arrived in inconsiderable num- 
bers—the reels, also the smaller trucks 
and the engines. There were conflicts 
between the police and the crowd, 
much ill-directed activity and uncom- 
mon excitement and confusion. A 
second alarm sounded, but for some 
reason the principal hook-and-ladder 
— did not respond to either sig- 
nal. 

Meanwhile, the comparatively short 
ladder, first run up against the side- 
wall of The Fawn, near the annex— 
the roof of which smoked and the win- 
dows of which were now ablaze, was 
hurriedly withdrawn and raised farther 
toward the front of the house. Pre- 
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cisely at this point occurred one of those 
striking and peculiar episodes, none the 
less thrilling because so brief or be- 
cause immediately preceded by a some- 
what ludicrous incident. 

The top of the ladder reached half- 
way to the crown of the second-story 
window, and two men crawled up, 
dragging a black line of hose, followed 
by a sinewy man of ample build, easing 
the line. Some on the street recog- 
nized the third man as Jack Bull, “a 
good fellow to have with you in a tight 
place.” They observed that he re- 
mained at the level of the sill, handling 
the hose after his comrades had en- 
tered. 

They observed, too, that a fourth 
man now mounted the ladder. He 
was diminutive, lean, stiffish in action, 
and yet he moved briskly. He was 
nicely groomed and fastidiously 
dressed, and the fireman above, seeing 
him so utterly out of place, waved 
him back. 

He continued to mount. When at 
close quarters, hot words were ex- 
changed, words that could not for the 
noise be intelligibly heard on the street 
—a series of hisses and growls such as 
might have passed between a fierce cat 
and a big dog. 

But the people could see, if they 
could not understand. The glare from 
the windows of the annex lighted up 
the figures—the athlete and the fop- 
pish puppet at-his feet. They saw the 
rough face of the one, and the meager 
features of the other, and the glasses 
on his thin, hooked nose. 

‘Many fresh from the Academy ex- 
claimed: 

“Why, that—that’s Figg!” 

One individual, however, if no one 
else, expressed himself differently. 

“Hello! what have we here?” cried 
Gretter; ‘“‘ John Bull and the Czar!” 

Gretter was right; it was not Figg— 
it was he whom the comedian had 
impersonated. 

The little man, barred in his direct 
passage, slipped to the under side of the 
ladder,and mounted. What next hap- 
pened, happened while one might snap 
his fingers twice. Brought face to 
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face, the athlete thrust his hand out 
and. clutched at the man’s collar, 
but the little fellow swung back a space, 
gave a spasmodic jerk of the head, 
straddled the hose, and rolled through 
the window. 

“Ah, did you see?” exclaimed Gret- 
ter; “he spat in his eyes.” 

The big chap, laughing at the de- 
vice, wiped his face with his sleeve, 
and clumsily leaped in after the trick- 
ster. 

In a moment, again coming in view, 
and with a man under his arm—one 
of those who had gone in with the hose 
and who had been disabled—he gained 
the ladder and descended, placed his 
companion in the care of others, and 
remounted. When near the middle of 
the ascent, he heard calls from below, 
caught the words, and raised his eyes. 
Suddenly, he tossed off his helmet and 
coat, and tightened the belt about his 
blouse—no_one_ knew exactly why. 

The people in the street were watch- 
ing a window on the fourth floor—the 
window twelve or fifteen feet above 
the top of the ladder. Lights had 
flashed in the room, making a ruddy 
glow as if a trap or a door had taken 
fire, and then the lights had faded. 
The trap or the door had been merely 
opened and closed. 

Somebody moved near the window— 
the man who had entered the building 
in spite of protest. - By the flickering, 
outside, torch-like glare, he could be 
distinctly seen against the background 
of the dark room. He lifted the under 
and lowered the upper sash; smoke in a 
thin stream curled beneath the lintel. 

He leaned out and looked down, and 
spoke with the man on the ladder. He 
drew back and took up a bundle, which 
he quickly unwrapped, and out of 
which appeared the head of a lad. 
He slid the boy on the sill, seized his 
hands firmly, and lowered him to the 
full length of his arms. The man be- 
low had assumed a posture that was 
grotesque, and, still further below on 
the pavement, men had hurriedly 
drawn a life-net. The boy dropped 
without a murmur... He was caught 
by the athlete and passed to a colleague 
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who had crept up the ladder lightly 
and with great caution. 

The crowd shouted. The man at 
the window stooped again, and, picking 
up a smaller object, stripped off the 
wet cloth from another little head and 
tawny face. The man extended him- 
self across the sill, hung down with the 
child in one hand, and relaxed his 
grasp. The tiny bunch of flesh and 
fluttering linen fell pat into the up- 
stretched hands. It was a second tri- 


umph within a space measured by sec- 
onds, and the people’s cheers rent the 
air. 


The athlete, relieved of his treasure, 
turned his eyes upward, and his face in 
profile, illumed by the reflections, 
looked like a piece of rugged, new 
bronze. A very brief time had elapsed, 
but he noted many changes. Those 
who stood in the street and on the 
pavement opposite could see more 
clearly. Fire had broken from several 
windows. The painted stucco on the 
house near the annex peeled and crum- 
bled. Panes of glass were cracking 
and falling everywhere. Adder- 
tongues of scarlet flame licked up the 
cornice on the right. The wind had 
risen, and blew the dense smoke from 
the next house over the roof of The 
Fawn in a kind of broad, lurid streamer, 
a trail of colored cloud and black cin- 
ders and living sparks. 

The man at the window, sitting 
astride the sill, ducked his head below 
the level of its narrow ledge. Smoke 
poured from above and beneath the 
sash. The inside of the room glowed 
as the inside of a furnace seen through 
dusky vapor—glowed sullenly with 
streaks of copper and purple lights 
and serpentine flashes. 

While the man was easing his body 
over the sill of the window, the man 
on the ladder knotted his legs about 
the rungs, and got himself into his 
strange posture. Just then two fig- 
ures came crawling forward on the 
roof—only the hands with a coil of 
rope and the heads in their helmets 
were visible over the eaves, between 
the somber clouds above them _ the 
smoke beneath. 
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Help from that source, however, had 
come too late. The man now swung 
from the sill. He had a grip of steel; 
he ceased to oscillate. 

The eyes of the crowd were riveted 
upon the one object, and a thousand 
hearts stood still. There were wheels 
clattering, engines puffing, the noise 
of wind and crackling flame and the 
dull crash of timbers falling, but no 
single, human voice was heard. The 
man dropped—he dropped straight 
into the arms of the man below. 

But something snapped, as if a rung 
had broken. Theladderlurched. The 
tangled mass of the two men swayed 
and plunged. A wild shriek went up 
from the street like the cry of she- 
wolves. The mass hit the stretched 
net with a thud and a rebound. 

In the next instant, Gretter, slipping 
under the rope and gaining the side- 
walk, saw the huge human ball di- 
vide, and the two parts tumble over 
the edges of the net. Before he could 
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lend either a hand, both the little fel- 
— and the big fellow were on their 
eet. * 

“He got in better than he got out,” 
said the athlete, ‘the dancing buck! 
Why, he spit in my eyes like the 
llama at the show.”’ 

Gretter laughed, and turned. 

“Did you hear what he said, Mr. 
Brown?” 

“Oh, yes—yes; all of us have our 
jokes,” he replied, drawing himself up 
and at the same time fumbling for 
something in his pocket. ‘He nearly 
broke my neck trying to save my life.” 

“Yes—I saw that; but are you hurt?” 

Mr. Brown opened the small, flat, 
silver case that he held between his 
fingers, put his glasses on his nose, and 
then, speaking slowly as if quoting a 
remembered phrase from a book or a 
play, he said: 

“One way or another, I have been a 
little knocked about—a little bruised, 
but, thank God, I am still alive!” 


& 


THE POET’S PRAYER 


A 


POET prayed aloud for power to sing 
To all mankind one sweet, soul-thrilling song, 


To bring forgetfulness of daily wrong, 
And swift surcease of transient trials bring. 
O’er all the land his earnest prayer took wing, 
Soft echoing, here and there, amid the throng, 
From heart to heart, as gently borne along 
As breeze-blown fragrance from the flowers in Spring. 
And when the poet walked among his kind, 
Behold! they did great homage to his name; 
Gave thanks for endless good his words had wrought, 
And blessed the teachings of a master mind. 
Nor knew he whence came luster to his fame; 
For lo! his prayer had been the song he sought! 


James CLARENCE HARVEY. 


“TT took us just seven days to go from Hoboken to Havre.” 
“Well, it was worth it, wasn't it?” 
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A JESTER’S SONG 


BECAUSE I passed my golden sheaves, 
And reaped the bitter herb thereafter, 
My cap I toss to gilded eaves 
And make the mirth for others’ laughter. 


Because my little hoard I 

Down at Love’s feet, to speed Life’s calling, 
I set a taper at Love’s door, 

And sing of Joy each heart befalling. 


Because of thirst in desert lands, 
Of hunger’s gloom, no soul to harken, 
I shake Life’s bough for waiting hands, 
And sing of stars that never darken. 


The bondsman’s chain shall sound this bell; 
The hidden scourge shall lend men laughter. 
Then, use me, Life, to dull Time’s knell, 
Or ease Pain’s night which stealeth after! 


VirGIn1A Woopwarp CLoup. 


SURE TO GET IT THEN 


[FeCToR—What you need is exercise. I should advise you to take long daily 
walks. 
PatientT—All right, doctor. I'll buy an automobile right away. 


# 


PROBABLY THERE NOW 


OBBY—Pa, did you ever see an arm of the sea? 
FATHER— Yes. 
“Where was it?’’ 
“It was hugging the shore the last I saw of it.” 





PANDORA 
By Duffield Osborne 


his private office, his fingers drum- 

ming with annoyed insistence up- 

on an open law-book, his eyes 
fixed moodily upon his irate partner. 
Burton Parker stood and swore gently, 
and thrust at him what seemed to 
be a type-written letter. Parker had 
burst into the room a moment earlier, 
but neither had spoken. The matter 
seemed to need no explanation; and 
so Elliott only drummed and glow- 
ered, and Parker glared and swore, and 
thrust the letter under his partner’s 
nose. 

“How much longer are we going to 
stand it?” rasped Parker. 

“It’s the limit,”” admitted Elliott. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear you say so.” 
There was of savage triumph in 
Parker’s v 

“T’ve said so for a year.”” And the 
counter note of defiance was equally 
in evidence. 

They eyed each other like diplo- 
mats who recognize the possibility of 
strained national relations, each with 
his point in view, each recognizing the 
seriousnéss of the issue, and each hold- 
ing himself in check, loring the 
impending rupture and insistent, if it 
must come, that the other should 
speak the word. 

At last, Parker began again, with 
his voice toned down to a strain of 
pathos and complaint. 

“) Suppose we’re out at least five 
hundred dollars on this mess, not to 
mention the prospect of losing profit- 
able clients for and all.” 

“T don’ doubt it in the least.” 

“ And, within a week of the 
absurd blunder in the Electric Com- 
pany’s papers——” 
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J OHN ELLIOTT sat at his desk in 


“T swear I don’t see how even she 
made that break.” 

“You don’t, eh?” and Parker’s tones 
again waxed irritant. ‘Well, I do. 
She compared the contracts with Sand- 
ford, and, after she’d copied the 
thing wrong, she read it to him right. 
It takes positive genius to make a 
mistake like that, but she has it.” 

“It isn’t the kind of genius we 


Again they eyed each other ten- 
tatively. Elliott struck in sharply: 

“We'll notify her that her services 
won't be needed after the first of the 
month.” 

“That’s nearly two weeks more,” 
growled Parker. “The Lord only 
knows what she may do in that 
time!” 

“We can hardly give her shorter 
notice,’’ protested Elliott, mildly, ‘and 
if we’ve stood her for eighteen months, 
perhaps two weeks more won’t hurt 
so much. We can send important 
papers out.” 

“Let it go at that, then,” said 
Parker. ‘“‘She’s a nice girl in many 
ways, and I certainly don’t want to 
be hard on her, only——”’ 

“Yes,” went on Elliott, reflectively, 
“and I tell you, Burton, it takes pluck 
for a girl who’s been brought up a 
millionairess, to have her father die 
without a penny and to turn in to 
support a mother at stenography, as 
she has.” 

“And she’s clever enough in all 
conscience, too. I confess I’ve never 
been able to realize her capacity for 
weird and original and fatal blunders.”’ 

“You never will, Burton, and neither 
will I, in this incarnation. It’s some 
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feminine twist that no mere man ever 
has understood or ever can.” 

“And she’s so infernally pretty and 
dainty and refined.” 

ae Yes.” 

Once again they paused, and there 
was still in their attitude a savor of 
precarious truce rather than of settled 


peace. ‘ 

“Then you'll notify her?” said 
Parker, at last, with an obvious “of 
course” intonation. 

“Why don’t you notify her your- 
self?” suggested Elliott. ‘You see, 
it’s this break in your end of the busi- 
ness that proved the last straw.” 

“Why don’t I notify her? Why, 
simply because you discovered and 
engaged her. You got us into the 
mess, and it’s your business to get us 
out of it.” 

“On the contrary, my dear fellow, 
it strikes me that if there’s to be a 
division of partnership labors, and I 
take all the trouble to get a stenog- 
rapher and type-writer, the least you 
can do is give the two minutes neces- 
sary to discharge her if she proves 
unsatisfactory.” 

“Don’t talk rot, Elliott. There’s 
no reason at all why I should discharge 
your employee,” 

“She’s not my employee, and you 
don’t discharge her. The firm both 
employed and discharges; only, I 
acted for it in one case, and you act 
for it in the other. That’s fair, ex- 
cept that my share involved about 
fifty times as much work as yours.” 

“You know her better than I do, 
and can say it more as a friend.” 

“My dear boy, that’s just why I 
can’t. My acquaintance with her 
father and Mrs. Boylston would make 
it a peculiarly awkward job for me. 
Besides, you can notify her so pleas- 
antly, if you choose, that she’ll feel as 
if she’s having her salary raised.” 

“Huh! I think likely, when I’m 
taking the bread out of her mother’s 
mouth. I won’t do it, anyhow. You 
engaged her, and you've got to fire her.” 

“Really, Burton, I can’t—knowing 
them socially as I do. Think of those 
big, stricken faun eyes!” 


“T am thinking of them, damn it!” 

The tension was all in evidence 
again. Then Elliott laughed out, 
“How often have we reached this 
point?”’ he asked. 

“ About twenty times, more or less,” 
said Parker, smiling grimly. ‘“ Don’t 
you think it’s about time we cut the 
Gordian knot, unless two able-bodied, 
moderately successful men propose to 
have their prospects ruined by a bit of 
foolish sentiment?” 

“Cut it, it is.” Then, sudden- 
ly, a flash of inspiration illumined 
Elliott’s face. “I'll match you to see 
who tells the girl we don’t need her 
—services.”” 

“*Don’t need them’ is good, John. 
Well, it’s your business, but I'll be 
sportsman enough to give you a 
chance.” And Parker extracted a coin 
from his pocket, and slapped it down 
on his knee. 

Elliott did the ‘same. 
you?” he said. 

Parker nodded, and raised his hand. 
“Heads,” he announced. 

Elliott examined his coin. 

“Well?” queried Parker. © 

“Tt seems to be tails,” admitted E- 
liott. 

“So it’s your job, my boy. After a 
while, you'll begin to realize that Fate 
knows her business. If you. hadn't 
tried so hard to shirk your duty, I'd 
be sorry for you. As it is, I wish you 

re) %” 


“TI match 


ry. 
The set of Parker's coat about the 
shoulders and back struck Elliott as 
triumphant to the point of bad taste; 
the door closed—not with a crude 
bang, but with a gentle decisiveness 
that was even more irritating. Elliott 
sat watching it with knitted brows. 
It would open soon to admit Miss Boyls- 
ton. His was a clear, decisive head, 
the face less round, the jaw more 
sharply in evidence, than when he left 
the law school eleven years before, and 
the blond hair curled thicker on his 
lip and just a shade thinner about his 
temples. For this the,work was re- 
sponsible—the hard, ‘grinding work 
that seemed but now to have reached 
the border-land of its appointed re- 
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ward.- Sentiment had gone to the wall 
in that struggle with men and affairs, 
bu’ kindliness held fast with firm roots 
that no casuistry or opportunist’s logic 
could quite tear loose. It was kindli- 
ness that had forced him into this com- 
plication. He had known the Boyls- 
tons. fairly well, before old David 
Boylston's smash-up and death, and it 
had come to him distinctly as a shock, 
a year later, to learn that Ethel Boyls- 
ton had learned stenography and was 
looking for a position. Then it was 
that, with Parker’s consent, he had 
written her a decidedly “white” note. 
He had couched it in a vein of satisfac- 
tion over the news that she had reached 
that wisest of conclusions; that a wo- 
man, even as a man, was happier when 
she did something, if only on the score 
of added interest in life. He had inti- 
mated the little confidence that could 
be reposed in the average girl who re- 
garded her work as the mere tempo- 
rary means toward more varied amuse- 
ments and more fashionable dress- 
makers and milliners, and he had ended 
by offering her a slight advance above 
the price a beginner could reasonably 
ask or expect. 

As a matter of fact, Elliott viewed 
the influx of women upon business with 
those misgivings that are apt to beset 
the conservative coolness bred in 
minds well balanced and well trained 
against the microbe of social hysteria, 
but his most advanced doubt had never 
touched a suspicion of the result of this 
particular experiment. Socially, he 
had known Ethel Boylston as an un- 
usually clever young woman; and now, 
after eighteen months of business rela- 
tions, he had.come to recognize in her 
a capacity for fatal blunders at crucial 
moments that was simply monumental. 
She was diligent, faithful, and, stranger 
than all, still clever, but her pencil and 
her keyboard were literally possessed 
of a devil who, for ingenious malice, 
bade defiance to competition, and who 
80 designed his pranks that detection 
was well-nigh impossible until correc- 
tion had become wholly so. 

The seriousness of the firm’s embar- 
Tassment on several occasions could not 
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be denied, however much Miss Boyls- 
ton’s remorse spurred Elliott and 
Parker into courteous disclaimers. 
Again and again she would have re- 
signed could she have realized how 
the mistake crept in—sufficiently to 
shake her confidence against its recur- 
rence; and, as a matter of fact, that 
particular mistake never did occur; 
only, the one that followed its foot- 
steps usually cast it hopelessly in the 
shade. 

So the eighteen months had passed; 
Miss Boylston, remorseful, and full of 
determination to recoup her blunders, 
Parker boiling with suppressed wrath, 
Elliott cursing the day he had gone 
counter to the time-honored maxim 
about mixing business and social re- 
lations, and each ef the partners vy- 
ing with the other in suave courtesy 
toward their employee and in the 
grim mutuality of their determination 
that she must go, and that the other 
must pronounce sentence. 

Elliott started from his reverie, and 
touched his bell. ‘Ask Miss Boylston 
please to step in here,”’ he said, to the 
answering office-boy. Then he leaned 
forward in his chair, and set his jaw as 
a man does to have a cut sewed up or 
a boil lanced. A moment, and Ethel 
Boylston entered, trim, alert, chic be- 
yond all, her pretty lips pursed into an 
expression of business intentness, her 
note-book and pencil in readiness for 
dictation. 

Elliott looked at her eyes. He had 
intended to look just a little above 
them and just a little below where 
the soft hair fell over her forehead. 
Therefore, he looked at her eyes and 
caught the mild interrogation in their 
brown depths, as she seated herself at 
his desk slide and poised her pencil. 

He began to be conscious of a grow- 
ing embarrassment that bade fair to 
develop into a distinct case of “‘ rat- 
tles.” If she only wouldn’t look at 
him! If the point of that infernal 
pencil wouldn’t shape an interroga- 
tion! He cleared his throat once or 
twice. Then he began: 

“Miss Boylston, I’ve been consider- 
ing for several weeks that possibly cer- 
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tain changes might not be altogether 

i ble to you. Heavens!” he 
thought, “that’s clumsy enough, in 
all conscience;’’ and he felt the blood 
rush to his face. 

The girl looked mildly surprised, 
and the air of business expectancy 
changed to one of more personal in- 
terest. 

“You're very good, Mr. Elliott,” 
she said. 

Worse and worse! He had lost 
ground already, and he plunged reck- 
lessly to regain it. 

“IT mean in the direction of—of 
eliminating your work here,” he said. 

Miss Boylston’s eyebrows went up 
with just the least involuntary motion. 
For the first time, she became con- 
scious that her employer’s manner 
lacked the businesslike poise so natural 
tohim. He was very red, and, in mere 
sympathy, her own cheeks threw back 
a slight reflection. Suddenly, it oc- 
curred to her that he might be ill. She 


had always wondered at his gluttony 
for work, at the intensity of his appli- 


cation, and it had crossed her mind 
once or twice that this was the kind of 
thing that wore New York men out. 
She said nothing, but she began to 
watch him closely, and there was a 
suggestion of solicitude in her eyes 
which he saw, and, naturally, miscon- 
strued. 

“Do you care as much for business 
as you thought you would?” he be- 
gan again, this time with a determined 
grip upon his sensibilities. 

“I think I get more and more inter- 
ested in it every day,” she answered, 
quickly, somewhat reassured as to his 
condition, but wondering more than 
ever at the trend of his remarks. 
oe Why?” 

Elliott flushed again. “Oh, I’ve 
been wondering, of late, whether there 
might not be other things you'd pre- 
fer.”’ 

A new idea had come to him. It 
would be a thousand times better to 
find some excuse for paying her salary 
himself for a while; some fictitious em- 
ployment where all the breaks within 
her capacity would make no difference 
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because the work itself wouldn’t make 
any. Then he realized that he must 
be very ingenious to have it appear 
important. The least suspicion on her 
part—he knew just how quick she was 
—and “ the last condition of that man 
would be worse than the first.” 
Somehow, he found it hard to think 
quickly or clearly while she sat there, 
but he went on in the wild hope that 
general talk would give time for the 
happy inspiration to strike. 

“ After all, a home is a better place 
than an office for a woman, and there 
are many things to do there—things 
that are quite as important, and per- 
haps pleasanter.” 

A vague, impossible suspicion had 
begun to dawn upon Miss Boylston. 
His mere words meant nothing; but 
his manner!—that was altogether 
strange and embarrassed. It was 
quite a’ new phase of Elliott. She had 
always thought unutterable things of 
girls who imagined every man in love 
with them, or on the edge of it; but the 
fact that this clear-headed, incisive 
lawyer should suddenly fall to blush- 
ing and stammering like a school-boy, 
and that his short, impersonal speech 
should turn to rambling comment on 
her preference for other interests and 
the charms of home for woman, were 
certainly remarkable enough to justify 
some remarkable explanation. 

She felt herself getting hot and cold, 
with just a little bit of indignation. 
If he was talking business, why should 
he not talk it out plainly to her, a busi- 
ness woman, as he had always done’? 
If—but that “if’’ was absurd. He had 
always been very polite and consider- 
ate, even kind, and she appreciated 
both the act and the manner of his giv- 
ing her a start in self-support. The 
idea of his calling his stenographer 
into his office with her book and pencil, 
to make serious love to her, struck her 
as quite too incongruous, absurd and 
indelicate. She laughed at the no- 
tion, while it revolted her; then she 
laughed again, and despised herself be- 
cause the idea had even crossed her 
mind. 

“Really, Mr. Elliott,” she said— 
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and, despite herself, she knew there 
was a touch of hauteur in her voice— 
“I’m quite satisfied with my work 
here. I more than appreciate your 
kindness in giving me the chance, and, 
while I know I’ve made some per- 
fectly incomprehensible blunders, I 
don’t propose to make any more, 
and—— 

Elliott held up his hand in uncon- 
scious protest. He began to realize 
how instinctively a woman says, “It’s 
of no consequence at all,”” when you 
upset a glass of claret on a white 
dinner-gown. 

“and I should very much regret 
any change,” she concluded. 

“Even for the better?” he urged. 

“Yes, even for the better,” she 
blurted out, desperately; “that is, I 
don’t see how I could have anything 
better.” 

Elliott looked at her keenly for the 
first time. There was no need, it 
struck him, for quite'so much vehe- 
mence, and now he noted that she was 
flushed and embarrassed. “Gad!” he 
thought, “I mever saw her look so 
pretty. Breaks or no breaks, I’m not 
going to throw her out of a job. Her 
salary won’t ruin me, anyhow.” 

“I-don’t necessarily mean a change 
of employers,” he said, gently. 

She sat up, straight and stiff. Surely, 
if all this meant anything, he was pre- 
suming on his position, and carrying 
business Similes to a point where they 
became positively insulting. If it 
meant nothing—— 

“Mr. Elliott, you must forgive me 
if I fail to catch your meaning.” ~ 

The ring in her voice was unmis- 
takable, and it struck him like a lash. 
For an instant he sat dazed, and then 
a sudden flood of meaning illumined 
hismind. Every word he had uttered 
like an embarrassed boy with only 
one idea in his head, passed in re- 
view before the cool, analytical law- 
yer, and the shock of the emergency 
was like a tonic to bring his powers 
under control. He looked at the girl 
as she sat, flushed and trembling, 

ore him. 

“Do you know, Miss Boylston,” ‘hé 


said, slowly, “if you'll pardon me for 
saying so, I’m under the impression 
that I’m an infernal fool.” 

She was at the point now where to 
laugh or cry balanced on the turn of 
a hair. Elliott had never thought so 
fast in all his life. He fully realized, 
as in a flash, how perfectly incom- 
prehensible his speech must have 
sounded, except on the supposition 
that made him so many times a cad 
as to fill his inmost soul with the 
horror of it. ' 

“IT hope you believe me, Miss Boyls- 
ton,” he went on, ‘“‘when I say that, 
ambiguous as my words must have 
sounded, they carried nothing what- 
ever but their literal meaning. Least 
of all could I be guilty—toward you— 
of the bad taste of—of——” 

She smiled now at his expression of 
frank humiliation. There was a 
youthful streak in Elliott, despite all 
his years and abilities; and his present 
likeness to a naughty school-boy who 
won't try to avoid the impending 
birching by any belittling of his fault, 
appealed to the softest side of her 
nature. r 

“Of course, I believe you,” she said, 
quickly. “In fact, I’m very much 
ashamed of myself to have had, for a 
single instant, a thought that makes 
it necessary for me to say so. It was 
perfectly absurd——”’ 

“Tt wasn’t at all absurd, consider- 
ing the way I put things. I don’t see 
how you could avoid such a thought.” 

“Except that I should have realized 
that you were you.” 

“Well, you know, after all, you 
didn’t really harbor the thought. You 
just had it for a second. That was 
bad enough, from my point of view, 
but it’s all right now.” And he held 
out his hand. 

She thought again of the school- 
boy and the birch, but she took the 
hand. 

“I think I respect you a little more 
than I ever did, Mr. Elliott,” she said, 
slowly; “and, now that we're all 
straight again, will you please tell me 
what you were going to say?” 

“No, I won't,” said Elliott, laugh- 
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ing. “To tell the truth, I’ve quite 
thrown myself out of the vein of it.” 

“ And I shall never know of the pro- 
motion you were hinting at?” 

“That’s because you were on the 
point of refusing the offer you thought 
I was going to make. Perhaps you 
don’t realize how that hurts a man’s 
pride——””’ 

“But you weren't going to make it! 
You couldn’t make it, under the cir- 
cumstances. It isn’t quite fair to 
punish me because you——”’ 

“ Made you think I was going to pro- 
pose? It isn’t that; it’s because you 
were going to refuse me.” 

“That's not fair, either.”” The tears 
again seemed near the surface. 

Elliott grew suddenly serious. He 
laid his hand again upon hers, and 
spoke very slowly. 

“I’m going to ask you, Miss Boyls- 
ton, to believe either better or worse 
things of me than you do. I’m going 
to say that I have come to know both 
you and myself a thousand times better 
in the last fifteen minutes. I have 
begged you to believe that I had no in- 
tention whatever of asking you to 
marry me when you came in here. 
Believe me now, when I say that some 
day I am going to ask you to marry 
me—don’t answer. I’m not asking 
you now. Surely, there’s never any 
harm in a man teiling a woman that he 
loves her. Some day, when you've 
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begun to forget how clumsy I’ve been, 
I’m going to tell you that, clumsy or 
not, I’ve found myself. If you think 
it’s going to be necessary for you to 
cease being my employee before I can 
ask you to be my wife, why, you can 
consider yourself discharged at once. 
If you don’t see any connection be. 
tween the two—as I don’t—stay. | 
shall ask you only once, and if you 
don’t care, you shall never know that! 
realize the difference.” 

Her head was down on the desk, 
slide now, and she was sobbing softly. 

“Don’t—please don’t,” said Elliott. 
“T never realized before to-day how 
many kinds of a brute I am. I don't 
mean to be, God knows!” 

She raised her head, quickly. 

“You're not,” she said; “you're the 
very best man I have ever known.” 

“I’m afraid ‘best’ doesn’t go very 
far with girls.” 

“It does,” she said, defiantly. “It 
goes a great deal farther than you fool- 
ish men ever dream. Besides, you've 
understood without asking questions, 
and you've been honest; and if you 
really want me, you'd better ask me 
now, while I think all these things.” . 

She was laughing and crying at 
once. 

“T said I wouldn’t ask you now, and 
I won’t. You're in no condition to 
decide anything. What I’m going to 
do, is just to take you without asking.” 


aA 


THE OBJECTIONABLE PART 


UEBY—Doesn’t your wife object to your being seen so much with that 


little widow? 


GayBory—No. It’s the times we’re not seen that she objects to. 


‘THE prosperous realistic novelist is the wise.man of his day and degeneration. 





THE MUSE 


By Elsa Barker 


The mistress of the rhyming race; 
But pain lurks in her luring eyes, 
And bitter-sweet is her embrace. 


Or is the idol of the wise, 


She lightly chains her chosen ones 
With whispered secrets half-confessed; 

But, when they summon her, she shuns, 
And leaves them to the lonely quest. 


The face of Love is not more fair 
Than hers; all tender questionings 

And dreams are hidden in her hair, 
And memories of forgotten things. 


The siren of the sea of souls, 
She lures her lovers with the lyre 
To leave their galleys for the goals 
Where burns the sacrificial fire. 


The world and all the wealth of it 
They barter for her lightning kiss— 
The rhythm of the infinite, 
The vision of the vast abyss. 


But they who drink the Muse’s breath 
Must buy their rapture with salt tears— 
Their destiny until their death 
To seek her down the mazy years. 


Sometimes, into their lone retreat 
Is blown her avid veil’s perfume; 
Sometimes her rainbow-sandaled feet 
Go whispering by them in the gloom. 


And strange and varied gifts she brings; 
To some the amaranth of fame, 

To some the gaunt wolf’s yammerings, 
To some the burning book of shame. 


Along the lanes of many lands 
Their solitary pathway lies; 
And not a being understands 
The wistful madness of their eyes. 
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Perhaps, when twilight veils the street, 
Some wanderer hears upon the air 
A sound so mystically sweet 
He sighs a -forgotten prayer; 


Perhaps, the whole world one day thrills 
To harmonies that vastly roll— 


"Tis only one of them who stills 
With song the yearning of his soul! 


% 


A HUMAN CROWD 


AN egotist, a poet, a villain, an honest man, a hero, a coward, a gentleman and 
a boor once came together on the threshold of a new life. 
The poet, his eyes in a fine frenzy, gazed in despair upon this incongruous 
company. 
“My friends,” he said, “ Fate has thrown us together. Much as we may dis- 
like one another, it is ordained that we shall be Companions. Personally, I don't 
mind the company. I can point a moral and adorn a tale with the best or the 


worst of you. But I must say I sympathize with the others.” 

Thereupon the villain, with much gusto, began to assert himself. 

“TI am master here!” he exclaimed, and for a long time it seemed as if he 
had spoken truth. The honest man, however, who had been quietly biding his 
time, by-and-bye began to arouse himself. 

Finally, the villain was obliged to compromise. 

“T admit,” he said, at last, “that I am not the whole thing. Henceforth 
you shall have your way, although I shall always be hanging around.” 

As for the coward, he began at once to make things unpleasant for the rest. 
His white feather could be seen continually in the front -of the company, and he 
was constantly urging them to flee from all sorts of imaginary dangers. The 
hero, who was gathering strength slowly but surely, however, one day came to 
the front, and after that the coward, though he hung on, skulked in the rear. 

“They can’t shake me,” he said, “but from now on I’m a back number.” 

The boor and the gent'eman had a more even time of it. The honors were 
equally divided between them. Sometimes the boor was ahead, sometimes the 
gentleman. And as for the egotist, no one ever interfered very much with him. 
From a puny, delicate-looking youngster he grew strong, and without their really 
knowing it, practically dominated the whole crowd. 

Thus they journeyed on together, until one day the fatal hour came for thet! 
to say good-bye. 

“Gentlemen,” said the poet, “we must now, by the decree of Fate, part 
company. But before doing so, shall we not drink a health to our Master, the 
one who has owned us so long, and who is about to go out into the unknown? 

With one accord they raised their glasses. a a 

“ By the way,” said one, “ what is the real name of the creature we dwelt in’ 

“He is called,” said the poet, ‘just an ordinary man, but I think he is 4 
pretty good fellow.” 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JAPANESE GEISHAS 


By Jason Trench 


ONSIDERED in all her relations 
to the secular life of Japan, the 
geisha assumes an importance 

above the estimate that may be 
formed of her from the reports of the 
average tourist who does not probe 
beneath the surface of things. Japan- 
ese standards of respectability have 
differed from ours in the matter of con- 
cubinage, but, with the larger assimila- 
tion of Western ideals, this unhappy 
feature of their domestic life is being, 
and doubtless will be entirely, abol- 
ished. Probably the truth about them 
as a people lies somewhere between 
— flattery and extreme preju- 
ce. 

Of their loyalty to tradition, of the 
sincerity of their faith in the abiding 
influence of ancestry, there can be no 
question. Where is there in the world 
an instance to match the heroic de- 
votion of those poor Buddhist women 
scattered t. nine Japanese prov- 
inces, who, with naught else to give, 
sacrificed. their hair to make coils of 
rope to be used in hoisting beams and 
swinging in place heavy stones for the 
erection of the Buddhist temple, 
Higashi Hongwanji, in Kioto, not 
many years ago? The old women 
gave as freely of their scanty locks as 
did the blooming young damsels whose 
luxuriant black tresses were untouched 
by the frost of years. Before me, as 
I write, lies a strand of this hair, given 
me by a priest of the temple. It came 

m a piece originally two hundred 
and fifty feet in length, contributed 
by thirty-five hundred women in one 
province alone. 
was disestablished nearly twenty- 
five years ago in Japan, this piece of 
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Though Buddhism . 


twisted human hair is a touching re- 
minder of the fervor and tenacity 
with which those poor women clung to 
their faith. 

While it is true that, before the 
Restoration, women in Japan were not 
allowed to be scholars, and that it was 
not deemed any essential part of their 
education to read and write, yet in the 
long-ago, as to-day, some of the most 
brilliant Japanese authors and poets 
were women. For the most part, how- 
ever, the training of women in Japan, 
until within a comparatively recent 
period, has been in the direction of 
making them useful as wives. If ‘no 
small number still are reared as were 
the courtezans of ancient Greece, it is 
because Japanese society still has a 
long distance to travel before it 
reaches the goal of a high civilization. 

The position of the Japanese wife is 
not that of equality with her husband. 
He is the liege lord, to be obeyed by 
her in the most servile manner. He 
exacts from her the little attentions 
that an American woman expects, and 
usually gets, from her husband. With- 
out so much as a murmur of complaint 
from his spouse, who must always re- 
ceive him with bows and smiles and 
ever have her mind and eyes on his 
comfort, he goes and comes when he 
pleases. When he fares forth socially, 
he does not take her with him; when 
he receives gentlemen in his own house 
—a rare thing, by the way—madame 
seldom presents herself, unless in some 
menial capacity. And while such a 
thing as conjugal love must exist in 
Japan, it usually escapes the notice 
of the foreign sojourner, the people 
considering it vulgar to exhibit emotion 
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of any kind in public. The wife as a 
social unit being completely sub- 
merged, it follows that others of her 
sex must take her place socially, and 
in this office the geisha-girls play an 
important rdle. 

No matter how gay or even wanton 
the husband may be, his wife must 
remain leal and devoted to him. If 
she does not, he divorces her without 
much ceremony and with no alimony, 
and keeps the children. 
unhappy fate tends to hold Japanese 
wives faithful to their marriage vows, 
and, along with the other evils of this 
system, they silently tolerate all the 
husband’s indiscretions. 

As a further deterrent to their liberty 
and as a safeguard against their roman- 
tic possibilities, custom formerly made 
it obligatory for the Japanese married 
women of all classes to shave off their 
eyebrows, pull out their eyelashes, 
and varnish their teeth a jet-black. 
Well-bred wives of the higher class no 


longer do this, though the custom still. 


prevails among the lower orders. The 
logic of the primitive man who started 
this practice must have been that the 
young bride would thus be rendered 
hideous in the eyes of other men, and 
hence safe from the advances of gay 
Lotharios. But how could the hus- 
band himself bear to see his wife so 
disfigured? Did he not very soon 
grow tired of gazing upon her mutilated 
features, and seek the society of some 
fair musumé who still retained all her 
pristine charms? For all we know, 
he wished his wife to look such a 
fright that she would be ashamed to 
be seen by his friends, for thus he 
would be freer toroam. However that 
may have been, the negligible relation 
of the wife to society in Japan ac- 
counts, in a large measure, for the 
geisha, though there are other reasons 
—to be considered later—that make 
the latter prevalent and, in a way, 
powerful. 

The geisha is first what is called a 
maiko. Asa child of six or seven years 
she is taken to a geisha-house—usu- 
ally owned and managed by an old 
woman, who may herself once have 


* 


Fear of this. 
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been a geisha. The latter makes an 
arrangement with the girl’s parents, 
who, of course, are poor, by which for 
a consideration—not a very large sum 
in American money—the little Miss 
Chrysanthemum is bound over for a 
term of years to the old woman, who 
is expected to act as her guardian. 
For the privilege of conducting this 
business she also pays an annual tax 
to the government. 

Immediately, the training for the 
career of the maiko is begun. Pos- 
sibly no book knowledge is taught in 
the average geisha-house; if not, the 
girls go out for their lessons. But 
they are required to be up early in the 
morning and to study old Japanese 
poems and legends, which, later on, 
they are to depict in their dances. 
Then, for an hour or more, each is in 
the hands of a hair-dresser, and after 
breakfast, say, at eight o’clock, they 
sally forth to take their vocal or 
dancing lesson, the teacher being 
usually a superannuated geisha, who 
has married, and thus helps to eke out 
the livelihood of her family. 

The maiko also learns to play the 
snare-drum, with what we should 
call very clumsy sticks, and to beat 
with the tips of their fingers or smack 
with open palm the parchment head 
of another instrument, shaped like a 
huge hour-glass, and called by the 
Japanese a taiko. Instruction in this 
art is given, as a rule, by some blind 
male musician. There are many of 
these blind men all over Japan, who 
ply the double calling of music and 
massage. 

The maiko learn to sing and dance, 
but never play in public on the sami- 
sen, or koto, until they become full- 
fledged geishas. In the afternoon, 
they again study their historic ballads 
and poems, and sometimes go out 
among their friends to call until 
about half-past three, at which time 
they take their daily bath. In most 
cases they go to one of the many 
public baths to be found in every 
Japanese city. These establishments 
are divided into two compartments, 
one for men and boys, the other 
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women and girls. In a large vesti- 
bule the matko, not without much 
giggling and prattle, remove their 
clothes and patter into an adjoining 
room, where they find in readiness 
small hand-basins which they fill with 
hot water. They have brought with 
them their own wash-cloths and soap, 
and, with these, they proceed to scrub 
themselves. Then, having rinsed them- 
selves, they take turns in getting into a 
large, wooden tub. 


These tubs are of two kinds. In 


one, oval-shaped and the more com- 
monly uséd, is fastened a sheet-iron 
or copper pipe, in which burning 
charcoal is placed to heat the water. 
The other, shaped somewhat like a 
cigar-box, and found in the better 
houses, has a fire-box underneath the 
iron or copper bottom, by which the 
water is heated. A wooden grating 
spread over the bottom of the tub, 
inside, prevents the bathers’ feet from 
being burned. The water is actually 
boiling when these fearless little maids 
step into it, and the temperature would 
be quite enough to scald a tender- 
skinned Western . girl. Shocking to 
relate, as many as three hundred per- 
sons may get into that tub daily, 
without.a change of water! It is not 
that water in Japan is so scarce or 
precious, but that fuel is, and to 
waste fuel in heating water seems to 
the natives like criminal prodigality. 

This kind of bathing was long an 
abomination to Western visitors, most 
of whom preferred to keep out of the 
promiscuous tub, but, fortunately, in 
these days the best Japanese hotels 
have met the needs of the fastidious 
tourist, and can provide him with an 
inviting tub and clean, running water. 
As yet,.no improvement has been made 
in the public places, where a bath 
costs but one cent, or less. The people 
might end this hygienic absurdity of 
communal bathing by learning to use 
cold water, but they seem to have a 
dread and.horror of it for that pur- 
pose, as do most people in the hot 
Eastern climates. 

After stepping out of the tub, the 
are now as red as very pretty 
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boiled lobsters, again give themselves 
a rinsing and then wipe their glowing 
flesh, not with a towel, but with their 
own wash-cloth wrung out. They don 
the thin cotton kimono in which they 
have come, even in Winter weather, 
and with nothing on their feet but 
geta—wooden clogs—they leave the 
place, carrying their bathing articles 
in a neatly tied-up bundle. Reach- 
ing home, the mazko have an early 
meal and make gorgeous toilettes, for 
they may be summoned to appear 
somewhere at a five-o’clock dinner. 
Their hair, dressed in the morning, 
needs but little attention now. , 

In the matter of finery the maiko 
have their share of vanity. They are 
fond of wearing gaily-colored costumes 
and bright hair-ornaments, either in 
the form of silken butterflies on wire 
frames, or flowers, also of silk, which 
quiver and sway on their wire stems 
when the girls are dancing. While 
waiting in their gala toggery, with 
rouged lips and powdered cheeks, to 
be sent for from some restaurant or 
tea-house or nobleman’s resjdence, the 
maiko employ their time, perhaps, in 
rehearsing a dance or taking a lesson 
in etiquette from their older com- 
panions, for in these houses are 
always two or more geishas; or, 
perhaps, they work on a piece of 
embroidery. 

They usually travel in pairs, as 
there are few, if any, solo maiko dan- 
cers. When they enter a room in 
which a dinner-party is gathered, they 
help the servants pour saké—a fer- 
mented liquor brewed from rice—for 
the guests, and sometimes are given 
a dish of sweetmeats or some dainty to 
nibble; but they never partake of the 
whole dinner, as the geishas are occa- 
sionally invited to do. The maztko 
are paid, in our money, from ten to 
fifteen cents an hour, their services 
being charged in the dinner bill. 
The kuruma—jinrikisha—fares, by the 
way, are added to the bill, and, some- 
times, if the girls are kept late into the 
night, the price of food for them—not 
above ten or fifteen cents for each—is 
included. A chadai—gratuity—is al- 
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ways given them, but not openly 
handed out. It is placed in an enve- 
lope, in one corner of which is a 
printed symbol, not unlike the out- 
spread wings of a moth, which indi- 
cates that it contains a gift. This 
tip, however, has to be surrendered 
to their employer, who counts upon 
it as a legitimate part of his or her 
revenue. The maiko are fed and 
lodged and clothed, but, as they gain 
experience, they are quite likely to 
get into debt to their managers. They 
receive no stated salary and few 
emoluments during this period when 
they are emerging from their juvenile 
chrysalis. 

At a dinner in a tea-house or else- 
where, these miniature Eves will sit 
round the hibachi and demurely puff a 
cigarette, if one is offered, and they 
will pretend to drink the hot saké, but 
very little of this insidious beverage 
goes down their throats. Their pres- 
ence adds piquancy and picturesque- 
ness to these prandial scenes. For 
that matter, I might add that the 
young geisha-girls are the only persons 
seen on the street nowadays in bright 
colors, and in flowered and brocaded 


In front of each guest is a lacquer 
bowl, containing water in which to 
rinse the saké cup. If you observe 
the amenities of the occasion, you 
hand to the geisha nearest you the cup, 
which she holds, while you fill it with 
saké for her to quaff. She takes a 
tiny sip, pours out the rest, rinses the 
cup, and returns it for you to hold 
while she fills it, with perhaps some 
droll attempt to lisp a few words in 
English. The saké is in half-pint, 
porcelain bottles which are dipped in 
kettles of boiling water in the kitchen, 
so that the liquid will be hot when 
brought to the little square, lacquer 
tables. The menu varies, of course, 
according to what the giver of the 
dinner chooses to pay for it. For 
four guests you would want, if you 
adhered to conventions, four mazko 
and two geishas, for, say, three hours; 
and the repast, if elaborate and in a 
first-class resort, including tips and 


everything, would cost about seven 
dollars. The dinner over, the guest 
of honor goes first in his kuruma, 
then the host, followed by the geishas, 
the servants bringing up the rear. 
The maiko’s term of service expires 
when she is sixteen, and several 
courses are then open to her. She 
may remain with her employer and 
be thereafter a geisha, or as such she 
may enter another house; or she may 
become a mékaké—concubine—or a 
common joro, or one of two other 
discriminated classes of courtezans; 
or she may marry and settle down to 
a dull, domestic routine in marked 
contrast to her previous giddy life. 
And now as to the geisha. First, 
let us briefly consider her as a com- 
mercial factor. In order to under- 
stand the real influence of the geisha 


in Japan one must know something of . 


how business is conducted there. 
Our old saying in this country, “ Busi- 
ness first and pleasure afterward,” is 
reversed in Japan. There it is pleas- 
ure first and business afterward; 
though back of that is the sordid 
principle partly expressed by an- 
other saying, “More flies are caught 
with honey than vinegar.” For in- 
stance, if a wholesale dealer wishes to 
sell a large bill of goods, or a con- 
tractor wishes to secure a valuable 
contract, he invites to a smart dinner 
the prospective buyer or the man who 
may give the contract. He tries to 
engage the best-looking geishas, and 
also the geishas who, he thinks, are 
his friends and will work for his in- 
terests. 

It is an undisputed fact that nearly 
every one of the more important 
Japanese merchants has in his employ, 
at a monthly salary, at least one 
geisha with whom he is on easy terms. 
The man who pays such a retaining 
fee has first choice of her services, 
but that does not mean that she can 
not go out and dance and- sing and 
formally entertain others. 

When a dinner is given with the ul- 
terior purpose of doing business or of 
achieving a political coup, two at- 
tractive geishas, who well know what 
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is expected of them, are placed on 
either side of the honored guest, 
whom, with every fascinating wile 
known to them, they try to incline 
in favor of the amiable host. Truth 
to tell, if they can get the guest in- 
toxicated they will surely do so. 
And it is a well-tested tradition that 
when a man gives his word in a busi- 
ness matter in a tea-house before 
witnesses, while under the influence 
of saké or other alcoholic drinks, he 
feels himself bound to keep it after- 
ward—perhaps the better to forget the 
disgraceful condition he was in when 
he pledged his assent to the trans- 
action. Indeed, he is far more likely 
to carry out promises thus made than 
when they are given in the sober 
seclusion of his office; for commercial 
integrity in Japan is almost unknown, 
and it seems a most pitiable paradox 
that a man must be made drunk in 
order to insure his honesty in business. 
Yet, at present, such seems to be the 
most available, if deplorable, expe- 
dient, since merchants and business 
men in general think nothing of 
canceling written agreements that 
become in any way irksome to 
them. 

As the pagan society of Japan is or- 
ganized, the geishas are simply indis- 
pensable, and they are not ignorant of 
their advantages. For one thing, they 
serve as social substitutes for those 
wives, sisters and daughters who are 
not allowed to be present at a dinner- 
party in a Japanese nobleman’s home, 
much less in a tea-house. But, as a 
matter of fact, many of the more re- 
fined men lose their youthful enthusi- 
asm over the feminine fascinations of 
the geisha, and tire of her falsetto voice 
and her dance which, as Mr. Finck 
truly remarks, is rather pantomimic 
than saltatorial. These same refined 
men, aowever, know that the geisha, 
quite apart from her more sensu- 
ous merits, has a peculiar value from 
her superb tact in entertaining a guest 
by talk and chaff designed to further 
the game that the host, her “pro- 
tector,” is trying to play. At such 

-functions, where drab care is banished, 
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she does not dance the serious No, but 
the comic Kidgen. 

Again, the geishas are naive adepts 
in intrigue. They are also avaricious 
and ambitious. And, being brighter 
and more accomplished than the aver- 
age run of Japanese women, they man- 
age to hold their own in repartee with 
any masculine wag. In the pursuit of 
their numerous duties they often over- 
hear business and political secrets, and 
these they are not above selling to the 
highest bidder, though it might be 
added that they are generally true to 
their friends. When a pair of geishas 
leave the house wherein they are in- 
mates, on a professional errand, a serv- 
ant is sent with them to take care of 
their outer wraps, and, more espe- 
cially, to watch their conduct; for no 
small portion of the money paid them 
—the monthly allowance—goes to 
their employer, and it is the latter’s 
policy to see that each geisha remains 
faithful to her benefactor. 

The geishas are not only engaged to 
entertain at tea-houses and private 
dinners given by noblemen, but they 
are often invited as companions to en- 
liven box-parties in the theatres. In 
that way, again, they act as social sub- 
stitutes. Food, wine and cigarettes 
are served in these boxes. However 
loose may be their talk, the geishas are 
always modest in their actions. They 
always keep a certain amount of dig- 
nity. After reading the books of 
some imaginative globe-trotters, one 
would think that the geishas indulge 
in the most unheard-of orgies. It is 
needless to assure the reader that such 
stories are grossly false. If these 
travelers saw such revolting sights 
among the homeless harridans and 
wastrels in the seaport towns, they 
should have been more accurate in 
designating them, for these wretched 
mortals were not geishas. While the 
guests at a dinner are passing wine 
and becoming hilarious, the geishas 
will not follow their example, though 
one-eighth of what the men drink 
would cause Kinno and Compachi ‘and 
their kind to fall to the floor in a 
swoon, 
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The geishas often receive large tips 
and costly presents. The most popu- 
lar and prosperous ones wear rare 
gems, watches, beautiful silk kimonos 
with obis, in themselves costing enor- 
mous sums. Their temptations are 
strong and many, and that no small 
number are to be ranked among 
fallen women is scarcely a subject 
for wonder. Most of the leading 
men of Japan have supplementary 
wives, and of these many are geishas. 
The Emperor, under the old Chinese 
code of morals, is allowed twelve con- 
cubines, and that he has more is not to 
be doubted. His son, Prince Haru, 
the heir to the throne, cannot call the 
Empress his mother, and provision 
has been made in the new code of 
Japan that, barring Prince Haru, no 
son who is the issue of the Emperor 
and a concubine shall be eligible here- 
after to the throne. 

With such things to confront him, 
the Christian missionary, it will be 
seen, has up-hill work in Japan. And 


it is my honest opinion that the regen- 


eration of the people can come only 
through the women of Japan, through 
education, and the high moral influ- 
ence of such gentlewomen as Madame 
Hatoyama, who has organized many 
clubs for the purpose of helping her sex 
to come to a consciousness of its rights 
and needs and destiny. And these 
geisha-girls are a force to be reckoned 
with in any scheme of national purifi- 
cation. Politically, the geisha is a 
connecting link, a sort of Madame de 
Pompadour, between the commonalty 
and the ruling powers. 

The only time that a Japanese gentle- 
man entertains at his own home on a 
large scale is when he gives a garden- 
party. The back of a Japanese house 
faces the street, while the front looks 
upon the garden. The one entrance 
from the street to the poorer houses 
is through the kitchen. In those of 
the better sort there is another door 
leading into an anteroom. But be- 
tween the houses runs an _ alley 
which conducts one to the garden. 
Reaching the rear door of the house to 
which you have been invited, you re- 
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move your shoes, which your kurunia- 
puller takes in charge, and: your over- 
coat, which it would be impolite to 
bring into the dwelling. When a Jap- 
anese puts on his top-coat he always 
says, “Excuse me.” Should you be 
in the street, even on a cold Winter's 
day, when the Emperor came along, 
you would, if you were a native, take 
off your coat and hat till he was well 
past. 

Entering the anteroom, you meet 
the grandfather or some old re- 
tainer, who offers you a cup of choice 
tea. One cup answers for all the 
guests, some of whom seat themselves 
informally on little cushions. You are 
at liberty to walk about the house, 
but as there is nothing except bare 
rooms to see, all the family treasures, 
plate and heirlooms being locked up 
in heavy oak chests or stored elsewhere, 
you naturally step out into the garden, 
where, just without the threshold, you 
find a pair of Japanese straw sandals 
to put on. However small the space, 
here are miniature mountains, valleys, 
lakes, rivers crossed by stone bridges 
huge stone lanterns, dwarf trees trained 
in many fantastic shapes. All these 
things, and more, you will find in every 
well-to-do man’s garden, and even the 
poor have little plots in which Dame 
Nature is imitated or caricatured. 

This particular garden that we have 
just entered is spacious and ingeniously 
bedight with little marvels. ‘ Here the 


tall, sailow-faced host meets you with 


many low bows and polite words of 
welcome, referring in reckless, and far 
from accurate, derogation to his de- 
mesne, as though to make you feel how 
generous is your condescension in ac- 
cepting his invitation. “ Ishiku mairi- 
tari,” that is, ‘‘ You have done well in 
coming—it is good that you have 
come.” This he repeats several times. 
You are doing great honor indeed to 
his poor house; he has nothing, but it 
is all yours; he does not deserve such 
honorable kindness from ‘you, but you 
are welcome, nevertheless. He will in- 
troduce you to his son or ‘sons, even 
if they be only four or five old, 
but his wife and daughters are con- 
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spicuous by their absence, as are the 
wives and daughters of his guests. 

But no social gathering of any pre- 
tensions is complete without the fair 
sex, and so geishas have been sum- 
moned to do the honors which would 
devolve upon the ladies of the house- 
hold, were they allowed to be present. 
The first place to which you are taken 
is a small, thatched tea-house, divided 
into two rooms. In one of these the 
servants boil the water in a large iron 
kettle suspended from the roof over a 
charcoal fire; in the other sit guests 
partaking of the ceremonial tea, min- 
istered to by a handsome geisha. 

Like all gardens in Japan, like Japan 
itself, this enclosure lacks grass and 
lawn; and if you should ask why these 
stones and boulders are placed in such 
and such a way, perhaps. only a Shinto 
priest could tell you, for their arrange- 
ment has a religious significance not 
known to laymen. The bright kimo- 
nos of the geisha-girls, fifty or more 
of them, and the various striped pa- 
vilions and booths remind one of. a 
bazaar in Cairo. In two of. these are 
tables piled high with bamboo boxes 
containing food. You may eat of 
these comestibles, or take them home 
with you to those who have a better 
appetite for them, keeping the pretty 
box as a souvenir. In it are boiled 
rice, colored blood-red, sharp pickles, 
chopped duck-meat, raw, cooked and 
smoked fish—all neatly packed in crisp 
lettuce-leaves, and on the top hashi 
—chop-sticks. 

In another booth, a glass of beer or 
saké or claret is handed you by a vi- 
vacious geisha who acts as barmaid. 
In still another tent, wisely pitched 
some distance from the rest, cuttlefish 
is fried in sesamum oil for you while 
you wait and—hold your nose if you 
dare! One writer on Japan says that 
if the man in the “Arabian Nights” 
who said ‘Open sesame!’’ to the rock- 
built door was cooking cuttlefish at the 
time, the odor was probably enough 
of itself to open any number of rock- 
built doors. 

At first, every one is dignified and on 
his best behavior, but, after the saké 
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has been passed a few times, the faces 
begin to flush and the guests show 
symptoms of an orgiastic gaiety. 
Everywhere geishas are bustling to and 
fro, laughing and trying to please. 
Old men run races with the matko; all 
sorts of sports are improvised. Of all 
people in the world the Japanese love 
best to play games, and, if you can 
teach them a new one, or a clever 
trick of any kind, they are as delighted 
as children. 

This garden féte lasts from three 
to six. As the guests are about to 
leave, some one proposes singing the 
national anthem—the shortest one in 
the world, I believe—which is prompt- 
ly rendered with much spirit: 

Kimi ga yo wa 
Chiyo ni a nt 
Sazare ishi no 


Iwaro to narite 
Koke no musu made. 


The English translation is something 
in this wise: 

May our Lord’s dominion last 

Till a thousand years are past, 

Twice four thou and times q’ertold, 

Firm as changeless rock, earth-rooted, 

Moss of ages uncomputed. 

Whatever she may feel, a Japanese 
woman never shows any perceptible 
feeling of pain, sorrow or love. The 
present writer has seen a woman in a 
dentist’s chair in Kioto, who was suffer- 
ing excruciating torture, yet her face 
was as stolid as possible. The women 
will cry and they will laugh, but other- 
wise, when you attempt to interpret 
their inner feelings by what you see in 
their faces, your task is quite hopeless. 
Even the geisha-girls, with all their 
finesse, seem unable to convey an idea 
to others by facial expression. Their 
dances are symbolic, but their faces 
show nothing of what is in their 
hearts and mids. 

Each year the geishas take part in 
the matsuri, or al fresco festivals, usually 
in honor of some god, and each of them 
every month puts aside a small sum of 
money—they spend money very freely 
—to buy costumes for these occasions. 

Like all Japanese women, except 
those in the highest class, geishas are 
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superstitious. They never do any- 
thing of moment without consulting 
the ubiquitous fortune-teller. Their 
great wish is to be white-skinned— 
hence their profuse use of rice powder— 
and to have a long nose, which they 
think is aristocratic. Where many a 
Japanese woman's face fails is in that 
feature, which is so often stubby and 
flat. With all their faults and weak- 
nesses, they sometimes have the luck 
to meet good men who fall in love with 
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them and marry them. In such cases, 
they make notably excellent wives and 
good mothers. 

If, like her own sacred lotus-flowers, 
Japan grows out of the stagnant pools 
and muck of her present into a supreme 
civilization, she must abandorl many 
harmful traditions and adopt the Chris- 
tian ideals of the Western world. In 
this grand transformation she will be 
aided more and more by her warm 
friends, the Americans. 


A SUMMARY 


O some her eyes, with changeful shadows filled, 
Recall two pools a pastured brook has spilled 
Upon its edge, reflecting the clear hue 
Of virgin morning, midday’s burning blue, 
At eve the far, high skies by night winds chilled. 


And when, around her glances, lover’s build 
Presumptuous fancies, by their light distilled, 
Alluring spirits, those clear waters through, 
To some arise. 


To some, indeed; but, in my heart instilled , 

Reigns faith in her, whose mercy has fulfilled 
Night’s aching dreams; for she has bent her true, 
Unsullied fancy in allegiance to 

The one who seeks her charm in verse unskilled, 

To summarize. 
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MADE ANOTHER MAN 


E—My first wife married me because I neither smoked, drank, nor played 


cards. 


Zs 


“To reform me.”’ 


BEATRICE D. SANDERSON. 


OF HIM 


SuHe—How did your second wife come to marry you? 


CrSr9 


[* is doubtful if we are ever as sorry that we didn’t take advice as we are that 


we did, ; 





DEAR HEART AND I 


By H. T. George 


It is not what I, a hard-headed 
man of business, with a sensi- 
tive aversion to sentiment, would have 
chosen permanently to call my wife. 
That is why, when once I let the little 
phrase slip, quite inadvertently, she 
clapped her hands perversely, and in- 
sisted it should be my name for her 
forever. And because, since I have 
known my Dear Heart I am not quite 
so opinionated as to wives and senti- 
ment, I—— 
But, there, of course, I did. I 
yielded. 


Poa name is of her own choosing. 


It was my study, but my Dear 
Heart was there. She often is, at 
night, when I write or read beside the 
wonderfully bedizened desk she gave 
me on my birthday. And, glancing 
up at every period, I find her solemn- 
glad gray eyes fixed upon me so com- 
pellingly that I reach across to kiss their 
heavy lids, and so the sequence of my 
thought is lost. But I cannot make 
my r Heart understand the dam- 
age she has done. 

“T was just as quiet!’’ she protests, 
truthfully. “Only, the thread broke, 
and I stopped to look at you. A cat 
may look at a king, I hope!” 

My Dear Heart is very indignant, 
and I think she has just cause. For 
it is a solemn compact between us that 
each time I come to a period I may 
look at her, and every time her thread 
breaks she may look at me. You 
would suppose I would have much the 
better of her there, but I don’t. It is 
truly astounding, my Dear Heart says, 
the extreme fineness of the thread one 
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has to use in making lace or gathering 
foolish little ruffles. 

But to-night I was very busy in- 
deed. 

Time was when I used to go back to 
my office after dinner, and there, with 
my coat off and my pipe lighted, do a 
tremendous amount of work before 
the clock struck twelve. But my 
Dear Heart has changed all that. She 
says I can work just as well at home 
—and we both tingle with delight of 
that glorified little phrase—and, be- 
sides, she is quite sure I am kinder to 
my would-be contributors when she is 
by to restrain my natural editorial 
love of gore. 

I don’t at all know where my Dear 
Heart acquired her knowledge of edi- 
tors, but she has a firmly fixed idea 
that I am responsible for a fearful por- 
tion of the heart-aches of the world. 
For the work I bring home oftenest, 
of late, is a few of the manuscripts that 
have waited longest, and my Dear 
Heart and I go over them together; 
that is, she watches my face as I read, 
and when I have tossed one aside, 
with the expression that says, ‘ Rub- 
bish!” Dear Heart sometimes insists 
upon reading it through herself—and 
never fails to find it full of merit. And 
when I have put upon one the magic 
mark that means accepted, who re- 
joices as does my own Dear Heart, in 
what she invariably esteems my dis- 
covery of a genius’—especially if the 
genius be a woman. 

I am a little afraid I shall have to 
stop this charming irregularity of work- 
ing at home. There has been, my 
kindest critics tell me, a falling off in 
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the grade of articles in the periodical 
upon which my name stands as in 
some part responsible. I can easily be- 
lieve the critics, and I can understand 
that they would in no wise forgive me 
should I take the trouble to tell them 
of my picturesque home study, and of 
my new comprehension of what happi- 
ness means—and so, by contrast, pain 
—and of my Dear Heart with her 
solemn-glad eyes. 

Hereafter, I shall do my work in my 
office; but oh, the evenings are very 
long, and life is pitifully short! 

To-night I was very busy. Very 
firmly I let the periods pass without 
looking once at my Dear Heart, though 
I knew, with that sixth sense which is 
as yet quite new to me, but which 
Death himself will not take from me, 
that her thread was extravagantly 
fine. There were only two manu- 
scripts, and the first was very good. 
I smiled with pleasure in its goodness, 
and then I knew my Dear Heart, too, 
smiled delightedly. 

But when I unfolded the next one, I 
frowned, before I laughed a little, 


and then my Dear Heart fell upon 
me. 
“You are not beginning it in the 


proper spirit,” she declared. ‘“ You 
must not be prejudiced before you 
read. And what’s the matter with 
the beginning of it?” 

“The author’s name,’’ I said, de- 
fensively. ‘I haven't read any far- 
ther than that.” 

“You see!’ cried my Dear Heart, 
triumphantly. I don’t know just what 
she had proved, but she knew. “And 
what is the author’s name, most fas- 
tidious sir?’”’ My Dear Heart can be 
very sarcastic, indeed! 

“The lady’s name is Clarissa C. St. 
Clair,” I responded, sibilantly, and, 
in my turn, triumphantly. 

“Oh!” said my Dear Heart, un- 
tangling a knot in her thread. It was 
plain she had grown tired of looking 
at me. ‘“ You object to the name?” 

“Not wholly, Dear Heart. I have 
taken stories written by Violet Pearls, 
and I have rejected articles by Mary 
Jones. But, as it happens, Clarissa C, 
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St. Clair has offered us the products of 
her pen before.” : 

“ And aren’t her stories good at all?” 
asked my Dear Heart, almost tremu- 
lously, in the fineness of her sympathy. 

“They are not good at all,”’ I re. 
sponded, mildly. “They are, Dear 
Heart, absolutely inane, illiterate, un- 
printable nonsense!”’ 

“Oh!” cried my Dear Heart again, 
protestingly. 

“But it is true, my love,” I main- 
tained, firmly. “She cannot spell, 
Clarissa C. St. Clair. She is ignorant 
of the first principles of English, 
Clarissa C. St. Clair. She——” 

“Don’t!” commanded my Dear 
Heart, indignantly. ‘You needn't 
read her story, need you? And you 
needn't trample upon it—and her. 
Perhaps you are quite right—perhaps 
she is an ignorant, foolish little thing, 
but it has pleased her to try, and it 
hasn’t hurt you, has it? It won’t hurt 
you now, will it? Hasn’t she done 
what you want? There's the stamp 
and her name on the first page, and 
it’s very neatly type-written, and 
folded only once. I’m sure she tried.” 
My Dear Heart’s voice shook, pity- 
ingly, and I felt that I had been a 
brute. 

“It’s a very neat manuscript,” I ad- 
mitted. “It’s an improvement on her 
old ones. Some one must have told 
her, or she has been reading hints to 
young authors. It’s all of two years 
since we heard from her, you see, but 
we used to have a story or a poem 
once a month. I didn’t mean to be 
unkind, Dear Heart’’—for her cheeks 
were indignantly crimson yet—"“ but, 
indeed, it is such a pathetic waste of 
time for a child like that—I am sure 
she is only a child—to try to write. 
Why doesn’t she fall in love, in- 
stead?”’ 

“Perhaps,” said my Dear Heart, 
softly, “she has grown up since you 
heard from her. Perhaps she has— 
loved,”’ whispered my Dear Heart—so 
dearly that I leaned and kissed her, 
and her eyes were wet. 

Perhaps you think my Dear Heart 
is a very foolish little person; Well, 
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you do not know her. If you did, you 
would love her tears—and they are 
very ready—even better than her dim- 
ples, which show only when she smiles. 

I laughed when I had kissed her, 
and lighted my cigar—it is really my 
room, you see, and my Dear Heart is 
the visitor—and took up the manu- 
script again. 

“For your sake it shall be most care- 
fully read,” I declared. ‘Let us hope 
the fair Clarissa has grown old and 
loved in two years.” 

My Dear Heart put her cheek 
against mine, coaxingly. “Just to see 
if she hasn’t improved in two years,”’ 
she crooned. “Now, perhaps you'll 
be surprised. One can improve in 
two years.” 

“You, for instance!”’ I teased, blow- 
ing smoke-rings in her hair. ‘But, 
then, two years ago you came within 
the sphere of my influence.” 

And at that, ‘Do you remember?” 
cried my Dear Heart; and, ‘“‘ Have you 
forgotten?’”” demanded I. And my 
Dear Heart had to run away and 
leave me, else we should have done 
nothing all the evening but ask each 
other, in the deepest excitement, “‘ Do 
you remember?”’ and, “ Have you for- 
gotten?” 

Perhaps it is just a bit foolish, but 
unless you know all about it you can- 
not judge, and if you know all about 
it you are not competent. 

At the door, my Dear Heart turned 
to look baek at me with her eyes more 
solemn than glad. ‘‘Be good to poor 
Clarissa C.!’’ she said. 

And then, from miles away, in the 
next room, I heard the piano begin to 
whisper , 

Would I not then be good to poor 
Clarissa C.? Would I not henceforth 
be good to all the world of women, 
pretty and plain, witty and fools, be- 
cause my Dear Heart was a woman? 
because——? 

My eyes found the reason in the first 
sentence on the rustling page: 

“Love walked in the garden of the world, 
and Life crept to his feet.” 

I smiled tenderly at the quaintly apt 
wording of my thought. But, as I 
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read on, I did not smile again. I won- 
dered. Was it love that had come to 
Clarissa C., or was it sorrow? Or 
could it have been wisdom? Was it 
Clarissa C. who had written so—telling 
how Life crept to the feet of Love and 
was lifted against his breast, and 
knew the wonder of his breath against 
her cheek, of his whisper in her ear— 
the marvel and the fear and the de- 
light of him? 

Clarissa had grown very old, and 
loved. That was sure. I read on, 
but my heart cried out against her. 
That she should tell the secret so, for 
men to read who had not loved!—the 
solemn, awful secret of life grown one 
with love; her secret, mine, and my 
Dear Heart’s! And yet—how could 
she not tell it? 

Out of the silence came the piano 
notes, slow, soft, wondering. 


“And Love whispered to Life, ‘I am 
come!’”’ 


Ah, my Dear Heart, Dear Heart! 
That night, when you came down the 
stairs to greet me, and my “eyes told 
you what my lips dared not frame, 
and your eyes understood what, at 
night and in the dark and quite alone, 
you had not dared to hope! 

But who had put that hour into 
words—until now, when I read it 
blindly in the full glory and holy 
shame of it? Who had dared—until 
now? And yet one understood how 
her heart must have ached forever 
with the burden of it, if she had been 
forbidden to bring it forth in words. 
Are all women so? Oh, my Dear 
Heart, is this pain yours—this tri- 
umph? 

“And Life laughed aloud on the breast of 
Love.” 


Even so when—but, dear Heart, it 
was only for short moments at a time 
that you hurt me a little because your 
laughter was so empty of all save joy. 
Afterward, in the dusk of that twi- 
light, do you remember? It was only 
that a runaway horse plunged by 
: the street I was soon to cross. 

ut— 
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“ Life clung to Love, although he had not 


stirred, and all the rose-sweet en grew 


empty with a great fear of his going.” 


If you had put that fear in words, 
the night your lips grew white with it 
—the night I understood and held you 
closer, but could not speak of it—we 
might have laughed at it together. 
The woman here had written it boldly, 
that she might defy it, laughing. 

But nevermore with pure joy; only 
quietly and fearlessly, for— 


“Leve clasped Life’s hand closely, and 
the roses leaned to hear their vows, and 
Life smiled gravely, for she knew that only 
one voice in the garden, among the roses, 
could bid their hands unclasp.” 


Dear Heart, Dear Heart, are all 
women so? When I kiss your eyes 
and they are glad with my kisses, are 
they yet solemn while you listen for 
the voice? 

Untroubled and clear, the piano 
notes swelled into sound. 


“Even so Life smiled, for though the 
Voice called and their hands unc a 


obeying, and one of them followed it into 


the darkness—they would have walked 
together in the en.” 


If the Voice called? If the Voice 
should call! Could the women who 
wrote follow—or you, Dear Heart? Or 
I, who love you so, whom you so love? 

My cigar had gone out, and the 
smoke that had floated between my eyes 
and the page had vanished, yet I could 
not see the words. I could only hear 
the music stealing timidly through the 
closed door, whispering, stammering, 
breaking into little murmurs of con- 
fession. 

Then, suddenly the mist cleared, 
and I saw the words plainly at the foot 
of the page: 

“And so Life and Love walked in the 
garden of the world, and Life grew wise 


with the wisdom of all worlds and of eve 

age. But Love is —— we m - e 
whi d to him very softly, and he under- 
pe and they were greatly jae. And 
she said, ‘ We will call its name Happiness!’ 
and he said, ‘ We will call its name Happi- 


And even as I lifted my eyes from 
the page, the music stopped, and I saw 
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my Dear Heart waiting in the door. 
way. And even as I saw my Dear 
Heart waiting in the doorway, I saw 
the name—only two little words—at 
the foot of the page. 

And then my Dear Heart hid her 
face in its own nest, just under my 
chin, and cried; but not sorrowfully. 

“And you,” I said, stupidly, for it 
was not at all the most important 
thing, ‘‘ were Clarissa C.?” 

“And I,” sobbed my Dear Heart; 
“was Clarissa C. But don’t you think 
I am a little wiser Clarissa C.? After 
I knew you, I was so ashamed! | 
burned all over when I thought that 
some day you might know. But | 
was so very young, dear—I am so very 
young yet, yousee. And then—this 
came to me one night, all in a little 
dream song, while you were sleeping. 
And I knew it was good because it 
ached so to be written. And so! 
wrote—and now you know!” 

I kissed my Dear Heart tenderly, and 
then, “‘ Shall we print it?”’ I asked her. 

But she looked at me with such hor- 
ror-filled eyes that I hastened to reas- 
sure her. 

“Nay, we will do this, Dear Heart,” 
I said. And she stood a little apart, 
and watched me while I opened a tiny 
drawer in my desk—such a tiny drawer 
that we had often speculated jeeringly 
upon its idea of usefulness—and laid 
the folded manuscript within it. Then 
I closed the drawer and locked it with 
its absurdly ornamental key, and hung 
the key on my watch-chain; and my 
Dear Heart applauded happily. 

And then, even then, the instinct of 
my craft overcame me. 

“ But you will write for me again?” 
I asked her, humbly. ‘ You will let 
the world know why I am proud of 

our” 

: My Dear Heart shook her head, 
smiling. 

“You would not be proud,” she said, 
not at all regretfully, “for I have not 
learned to write. I have not even 
learned to spell. I have only learned 
what life means to us two. And that 
is not a story for the world.” 





SYLVIA’S DIMPLE 


YLVIA’S gown was bewitching, 
And fashioned of ribbon and lace, 
A marvel of puffing and stitching, 
Of criss-cross and curly-cue grace. 
So perfectly planned was this toilette, 
She rivaled a sylph in her shape; 
And yet, I had power to foil it— 
’Twas her dimple I could not escape! 


Sylvia’s tresses were tinted 
With amber in shine and in shade, 
The sunlight—how tenderly glinted 
Its rays on the locks of the maid! 
Sooth, it was rapture to eye them 
Imprisoned in ringlet or twist; 
Yet, truly, I might have passed by them— 
"Twas her dimple I could not resist! 


Her cheeks had the color of peaches 
That lightly the Summer hath kissed, 

Or the hue of a rose that beseeches 
The moon, half-hid by a mist. 

"Twas peerless—the line of their curving 
By sun-heated breezes untanned; 

I might have beheld them, unswerving— 
"Twas her dimple I could not withstand! 


Ah, what shall I sing of her lashes, 
The shy, haunting luster beneath, 

As bright as the wild spray that dashes— 
As soft as the dew on a wreath! 

Her delightfully perilous glances 
Extorted my rapturous sigh; 

To flee them, perhaps, there were chances— 
But her dimple, ah, who could defy! 


Her beauty was ever before me, 
Like an innocent star in the night; 
Her dimple ’twere well to deplore me, 
Like a sharp-shooter hidden from sight. 
All armor were useless, but elfin, 
For none can be fashioned by art; 
And, lacking the sort to put self in, 
A flash!—I was shot through the heart! 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
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THE RECKONING 


L°vE taught me all I knew of bliss; 
Love taught me all I knew of pain— 
Lured me with laughter and disdain, 
Then made me captive with his kiss. 


He vowed no pleasure I should miss, 
Then swift he wounded me again— 

Love taught me all I knew of bliss; 
Love taught me all I knew of pain. 


So deep we sounded grief’s abyss, 
My heart to beg release was fain; 
Ah, would my pleading had been vain, 
For now I but remember this: 
Love taught me all I knew of bliss! 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


a 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


N ODD—Why are you going to spend Christmas with your relatives, if you 
don’t want to? 
Topp—No other way out of it. If we don’t, they'll spend it with us. 


2 


HIS FIRST EXPERIENCE 


IMMONS—Were you ever homesick? 
Kimmons—Yes, once. It was soon after I married and went to housekeep- 
ing. I had never before known what a home was. 


* 


' 
‘ M AN always looks for a hidden sting in woman’s generosity to other women. 
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THE NEW HOUSE 


SOME LETTERS FROM MR. ROBERT FERGUSON, A PATIENT MAN, TO HIS WIFE 


By Clement Fielding 


May 10. 


EAR JULIA, 
Of course, I understand just 


how disappointed you are at 
not being able to stay here this Sum- 
mer to help me superintend the build- 
ing of our new house, but I’m glad you 
agree with me that it’s much better 
for you to remain at your father’s and 
get well and strong again, and then 
come back in the Autumn when the 
house where we hope to spend so many 
happy years is ready for us. You 
have seen all the plans and approved 
of them, and you may be sure that 
they will be carried out to the letter, 
so it really will make no difference. It 
is:very fortunate that I shall be able 
‘this Summer to put in practically all 
of my time right here on the ground. 
I shali make sure that things.are done 
properly, and, above all, I shall see 
that there is no delay. I have a gang 
of excavators engaged to begin work 
on the cellar to-morrow morning. I 
must stop and go to bed, as I ‘shall 
have to be up early. 

ROBERT. 


II 
May 12. 


DEAR = 


Work on the cellar has not moved 
along quite so fast as I hoped; still, we 
are getting on. I went up early, and, 
instead of finding a gang of men, 
found only one man, a large fellow, 
wearing a heavy gold watch-chain. It 
appeared that he was the walking dele- 
gate Of the Cellar Diggers’ Union, and 
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had heard that I was going to have 
the earth drawn away by non-union 
men, and he said he couldn’t let his 
men work. I didn’t know anything 
about what the teamsters were, and it 
took all day to find out. However, it 
was finally established that they be- 
longed to the Team Drivers’ Union, so 
it was arranged that the diggers 
should begin yesterday morning. 
They didn’t do so, however, because 
the walking delegate of the Hat 
Workers’ Union heard that I was 
wearing a non-union hat, and he came 
up to see about it. I let him explore 
the hat, and he found a lot of hiero- 
glyphics under the band which I had 
never seen, and said it was all right 
and the men could. begin at noon. 
They did so, and work went on 
famously until three o’clock, when 
they came upon a stone about as big 
as a wash-tub, and all stopped. I 
asked what was the matter, and they 
said that if they rolled out the stone 
the Rock Hoisters’ Union would pro- 
test, and they would lose their stand- 
ing in the Combined Amalgamation of 
Excavators, so I shall have to engage 
a gang of rock hoisters to pry it out, 
after which I’m sure matters will move 
on again. I am determined to push 
the work with all speed. 
ROBERT. 


Iil 
May 13. 
Dear JULIA, 
We accomplished less to-day than I 
hoped, owing to the fact that the men 
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came to a tree root, and I had to tele- 
phone to the walking delegate to send 
up a member of the Tree Rooters’ 
Union to remove it. The diggers and 
hoisters rested while this was going 
on, being afraid that he might be a 
non-union man, but after he proved to 
be all right they began again. Work 
went on swimmingly for a couple of 
hours, when a walking delegate for the 
Footwear Workers’ Union came up 
and stopped everything on the ground 
that I was wearing non-union shces. 
He said that if I would take ’em off 
he would see. I didn’t like this very 
well, but I’m so anxious to get on with 
the house that I complied. He found 
them union made, and work began 
once more. The cellar goes on so 
slowly that I’ve decided to have the 
carpenters I’ve engaged begin work 
to-morrow on the barn. I think I’d 
better have some cement walks laid, 
too, as the walking delegates are 
tramping down all the grass. 
ROBERT. 


o 8 
May 17. 
Dear Jutta, 

I have been too busy to write as 
often as I wished. Have had bad 
‘luck with the barn. When the. car- 
penters came and found what I 
wanted them to work on, they were 
quite indignant—said I would have to 
get men belonging to the Barnsmiths’ 
Union to do the work. I did so, and 
a start was made, when a walking dele- 
gate from somewhere came along and 
ordered the men to “ knock off” be- 
cause the lumber I had got was made 
from trees cut with axes fitted with 
non-union handles. It didn’t make 
much difference, however, as the next 
day the Conglomerated Aggregation 
of American Building Constructors 
ordered a general strike, and every- 
thing has stopped. Thought it would 
be a good time to dig the well, and 
have men from the Well Diggers’ 
Union at it, assisted by representa- 
tives from the Well Rock Hoisters’ 
Union and the Well and Cistern Tree 
Rooters’ Federation. I forgot to say 
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that the cellar is done. And just this 
moment I heard that the chicken-coop 
and hen-housesmiths are not included 
in the general strike, so I can push 
work on our poultry building. 
RoBeEnrt. 


V 
JUNE to. 
Dear JULiA, 

Matters have been progressing rather 
so-so. The Well and Cistern Tree 
Rooters’ Helpers struck, and as the 
men wouldn’t root with non-union 
helpers, the work stopped for several 
days. But the well is done at last, 
and by great good luck, between 
strikes, I got the cellar wall finished. 
The cellar had caved in on one side, 
but I got men from the Caved-in 
Cellar Repairers’ Union, and this was 
soon remedied. The poultry house 
lags, however, since the smiths could 
put it up only in a general way, as it 
were, both the hen-house shinglers and 
the chicken-coop door hangers being 
out in the general strike. But I wish 
you could see the cellar—all com- 
pleted, and really a very snug, cozy 
and homelike cellar it is, too. 

ROBERT. 


VI 
JUNE 20. 


DEAR JULIA, 

Matters stand much as they did. 
It’s a beautiful cellar, and the hen- 
house is all right, so far as it goes. 
There are a good many walking dele- 
gates about, and yesterday one of 


them fell into the well. I pulled him 
out. Now I hear he’s in trouble with 
his organization because he let a non- 
union man rescue him. It’s his own 
affair, and I sha’n’t worry. I under- 
stand that the Rafter Rassers and 
Roofers’ Union has settled its griev- 
ance and been released from the 
strike. If I can hit on some plan to 
hold our roof up I think I'll have it 
made. It would be so much done. | 
have it now! I’ll get men from the 
Flag Pole Setters’ Union to put up 4 
pole ‘at eacli corner of the cellar, and 
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then have the roof put on these. 
After all, we are getting on, you see. 
ROBERT. 


VII 


JuLy 2. 

DeaR JULIA, 

If you could only see our house now! 
I have carried out the plan I men- 
tioned, and have a splendid roof on 
the poles over the cellar. It looks a 
good deal like a mud-turtle on stilts, 
but it’s there, and it’s finished, and 
now all I’ve got to do is to fill in be- 
tween the roof and the cellar, and 
there we'll be. I’m sure we're going 
to be very comfortable in our house. 
It’s a good roof, and doesn’t leak a 
drop. The cellar, too, doesn’t leak a 
drop—all the rain has to be pumped 
out. Shall I have the dining-room 
ceiling a light buff, or would you pre- 
fera pale blue? It is announced posi- 
tively that the whole strike will be de- 
clared off September first. Nothing can 


be done before that, but then you'll 
see things hum. I'll have that roof 
and cellar connected with the house 
almost before you know it. Don’t for- 
get to tell me about the ceiling. 
RoBERT. 


VIII 


SEPTEMBER 2. 
Dear JuLia, 

It’s all over. Please come home as 
soon as youcan. Have taken our old 
flat for another year. The strike was 
settled yesterday, as promised, but it 
seems that the walking delegates have 
discovered that there was a boycott on 
the agent who sold me the land, on ac- 
count of his riding in a street-car last 
Winter when there was a strike of the 
conductors, so the union will have 
nothing more to do with the house. 
Have sold the roof for kindling-wood 
and given the cellar to the fresh-air 
fund. 

RoBERT. 


a 


THE AMOUNT REQUISITE 


(CHOLLY—How much money would a man have to have to marry you? 
Sue—Is it yourself you have in mind? 
“Ye-es, I Suppose so.”” 
“All there is.” 


® 


THE SEVEN STAGES OF LOVE 


“THE incipient stage. 

The silly stage. 

The unconscious stage. 

The unreasoning stage. 

The reckless, or marrying, stage. 
The sobering-up stage. 

The sensible stage. 
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THE MINISTRATIONS OF FRIENDSHIP 


MARY ISABEL was a young\|woman who had been fortunate enough to 

meet Opportunity lingering\on her door-step; clever enough to recog. 

nize him; diplomatic enough to flatter him; and charming enough to attach him, 

He, in return, made her a little nt of social success. It was a delight- 

ful gift, and very like the kingdom of heaven, in that its possessor found that all 
i else were added unto her. 

When Mary Isabel had been enjoying her endowment for about a month, 
and had grown accustomed to referring \to “my host of engagements,” and 
“this absurd demand I am in,” she developed a well-defined case of mania 
egotisticalis. She had gone through the earlier stages of fancying that wher- 
ever she appeared she was the one object of\interest, and was now displaying 
the more dangerous symptoms of the malady where she became nervous and 
uncomfortable if she were not the sole topic of conversation. 

Just about this time, her guardian angel, who had become seriously alarmed 
about her, met Opportunity in a skyey lane. 

“Look here, old man,” said Mary’s angel, “you have done no end of mis- 
chief with your accursed gift. Can’t you take it back?” 

“Impossible,” returned Opportunity. “I am a ‘perfect gentleman’—a 
gentleman through and through, I may say; and I would never ask a lady to 
restore a present I had once made her. But,” he added, thoughtfully, “I 
see what a box you're in, and perhaps I can offer a little valuable assistance. 
It is, I regret to say, a case for the knife. Lead her, then, to her sewing-class 
this morning!”’ 

Guided by her angel, Mary Isabel soon found herself in a select circle of 
her intimate friends, who were busily engaged in making impossible garments 
for the poor. Mary, who was a trifle weary, sought a secluded nook, and none 
knew of her presence. s 

The conversation about her resembled a successful spiritualistic séance, 
the “ knocks” were so continuous and distinct, and all directed at Mary. 

“Mary Isabel,” said her most intimate friend, “is one of the dearest girls 
in the world, and I love her with all my heart; but that does not blind me to 
the fact that she is making an egregious fool of herself.” 

“Ts it true,” asked one woman, casually, “that she is a kleptomaniac?”’ 

“Men undoubtedly are very nice to her,”” remarked number three; “but, 
as I heard one of them say a few days ago, she is not a woman one could either 
respect or admire.” 

“As for men being nice to her,” sniffed a fourth, “how can they help it? 
She literally corners them.” 

“Does she really drink quite as much as people say?” queried number five. 

“This is a terrible operation!’ cried Mary’s angel, the tears rolling down 
his cheeks as he clasped Opportunity’s hand. ‘‘ Haven’t we had enough surgery?” 

“Just a moment more,” said Opportunity, encouragingly. ‘The wounds 
must be asepticized with vitriol, and a few words from her dearest friend will 
accomplish that.” 

“The silver lining to this cloud,” mused Mary Isabel's angel, “is that, 
when we are in the hands of our friends, we need fear nothing from our enemies.” 

Mrs. Witson Wooprow. 
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THE WANDERERS 


By Gertrude Lynch 


U P-STAIRS, peace; down-stairs, 
war. Up-stairs, the rustle of 
breeze-swept curtains, and the 

gentle breath of a sleeping child; 
down-stairs, the clatter of angry heels 
on hardwood floors, the crash of frag- 
ile articles of bric-&a-brac, to empha- 
size abuse, high words, quick, tumul- 
tuous gasps. Up-stairs, the smile with 
which a boy greets his dreamland 
companions after a day’s separation; 
down-stairs, looks of hate as the boy’s 
parents face each other in the crisis 
of their lives. Up-stairs, the cause; 
down-stairs, the effect. 

“You have lied to me! You have 
always lied to me, but this transcends 
all. And to think that I was such a 
fool as to believe you!” 

The man’s voice was filled with con- 
tempt, and he struck the table, vio- 
lently, with his hand. 

The face of the woman opposite was 
distorted with rage. ‘‘ Did you think 
tint I had taken leave of my senses? 
Give up my child—the one being on 
earth I love, have ever loved? Sepa- 
tate myself from him forever? Lied! 
Of course, I lied! What woman, what 
mother, would not lie?” 


The fingers of the man followed his . 


collar as if its pressure choked him. 

“Let us understand each other!” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders, 
contemptuously, ‘‘Understand each 
other? Weneverhavedoneso. Why 
should we expect to now? We com- 
menced to misundefstand the day we 
married, and we have misunderstood 
ever since,” ’ 

“T have no desire to go into the past 
again,” ‘the man said. “I have no 
desire to repeat a twice-told tale. 
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When I said ‘understand,’ I meant . 
this.” He pointed to the decree of 
divorce on the table between them. 

“You promised that, if I would save 
your name, if I would allow you to ob- 

tain the decree, even though I had 

the right, you would give me the 

child. You prayed to me on your 

knees to do this. You clung to me 

when I was obdurate. You threatened * 
to kill yourself. I—I yielded at last, 

not because I pitied you, not because I 

cared what became of you, but be- 

cause you were Lee’s mother, and all 

that was left me in life was his future, 

to save it from you, from the contami- 

nation of your example and teaching. 

I yielded, weakly enough, against my 

judgment. I was a fool. I believed 

in you at that crucial moment, even 
though your past had been a network 
of deceit. And now——” 

“And now?” the woman repeated 
after him, tauntingly. 

“The law has given us our freedom, 
and you my child. And you dare to 
stand there and tell me that you are 
going to break your vow to me; that 
you will, if necessary, invoke that law 
in your behalf; in a word, that you in- 
tend to keep Lee.” 

“That is what I mean!” Her tone 
was as cold as ice; only the flaming 
eyes showed the inner fire. “I shall 
keep my child. I have always in- 
tended to do so. I lied to you, it is 
true, but any woman would have done 
the same. My falsehood was justifi- 
able. Give up Lee?” She iaughed, 
derisively. “‘Misunderstand? This is 
the crown and climax of your blind- 
ness in regard to me. You thought 
you had married a pretty fool, a play- 
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thing, willing to accept your atten- 
tions and caresses while the novelty 
lasted, willing to sink into the back- 
ground, to be a mere figurehead, when 
Satiety came: You thought that I 
would stand indifference, neglect, dis- 
dain. When you found I was of differ- 
ent mettle——”’ 

The man thrust his hands forward, 
as if pushing something distasteful 
away. 

“Have we not threshed this over 
and over? What is left but the dust 
of a thousand conflicts?” 

The woman waited, breathlessly, 
until he had finished; then she took up 
the thread of her interrupted tirade. 

“And t>e last insult—your insuffer- 
able suspi.ons; your goadings, until I 
reached t!e point when to give you 
what you ilesired—a cause for those 
suspicions-—seemed the only way out 
of my misery—the only path to free- 
dom!” ' 

Like a tigress, she walked back and 
forth. 


“How I hate it all! How I hate 


you, and the years of my life you have 
spoiled!” 

The man sank into a chair by the 
table, interlocking his fingers, and hid- 
ing his face in them, as if to shut out 
the clamor of her reiterated assertions. 
The movement brought him self-con- 


trol. He glanced up suddenly, wheeled 
his chair about, and looked at her, all 
the anger gone from his expression and 
voice. 

“Listen!” There was something 
dominating in his word, and, yielding 
to it, or exhausted by the force of her 
emotions, she flung herself into a seat 
on the other side of the table. The 
passion which had distorted her face 
disappeared, but where reason had suc- 
ceeded in his, in hers there was merely 
restraint, as the lull which precedes the 
last terrific burst of the hurricane. 

“Listen! To-night, this hour, is the 
last we shall spend together. Few mar- 
riages are dissolved by the fault of one 
alone. Granted that you have suf- 
fered neglect, indifference, suspicion, I, 
too, have suffered from a tie which has 
bound me to a woman who has never 


had my ambitions or interest at heart, 
who has thwarted me continually 
through frivolity or maliciousness in all 
I hold sacred, and who, finally, whether 
in wanton carelessness or weakness, 
has made it impossible for me to for- 
give her. The shibboleth preached by 
the legion of I-told-you-so’s, might be 
applied to my case. I married you for 
your beautiful face, it is true, but so 
long as God makes man, so long will 
He make him quick to anger and to 
love, believing such passion heaven- 
sent when it rules him with inexplic- 
able force. I did not take it and sep- 
arate it into its component elements, 
I did not say, ‘Isshe good? Issheami- 
able? Is she charitable, housewifely, 
discreet?’ I loved you because you 
were you, and I wasI. And you loved 
me because I was the most eligible man 
of your acquaintance; because I made 
you the richest presents, was most obe- 
dient to your caprices, most flagrant in 
flattery. We loved, and now we hate. 
We would be indifferent did we not 
still have something to fight over. It 
is the old story.” aie. 

He drew his breath with a quick 
gasp. “All this is immaterial. I for- 
got myself; I ask you, I pray you; I ° 
will get on my knees to you, if neces- 
sary, as you did to me when, against 
my judgment, I yielded to your tears— 
give methe child! The law allots him 
to you, it is true, but by every moral 
right h2 is mine. Never w I have 
consented to your wish had I not be- 
lieved that, false as you have always 
been, at the supreme test you would be 
true to a higher standard than your 
own selfish cruelty. Give him to me! 
Let me take him in my arms, and go 
out of your life. You are still young, . 
still beautiful and attractive. You 
have come out of a disgraceful situa- 
tion with clean garments. You will 
marry again. My life is broken. He 
is all I have, all I want, all I shall ever 
want. You promised with the most 
sacred words you could invoke. Keep 
that promise, I beg you!” 

“You have quite finished?” 

He started violently. He read her 
answer in the metallic tone of her voice 


, 
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and in the steely glitter of her eye, 
which gazed past, but never directly 
in, his face. 

“Not quite. 
plored, humiliated myself; now I say 
to you, take care! I am not a weak- 
ling—you know that. I can fight, if 
need be. Icanwait. I can meet your 
treachery. with like treachery. I can 
use the weapons you have chosen.” 

“That!” and she snapped her fingers 
theatrically in the air; “that for your 
humiliation, your entreaties and your 
threats. They are all indifferent to 
me. I have little use for the law, with 
its moth-eaten traditions and its swad- 
dling bands of red tape; it is as archaic 
as other worn-out restraints—mar- 
riage, for instance—but in this case it 
has stood me in good stead, and, if nec- 
essary, I-shall invoke its aid to protect 
me against. your violence and your 
plots. A weak citadel is better than 
none.” 

A discreet cough interrupted her. 

“The carriage is waiting, madame.”’ 

She nodded to the man, whose im- 
passive, well-trained face gave no hint 
as to his cognizance of the situation. 

“Very well, I will come immedi- 
ately.” 

The portiéres fell into place as the 
servant withdrew. 

She arose, and drew a long cloak, 
which had been thrown on the back 
of her chair, over her bare shoulders. 

He glanced at the cloak. ‘“ You 
are going to a ball, to-night?” 

He seemed for the first time con- 
scious of her gala attire, of the jewels 
pereene on her throat and in her 

air. 

“Did you think I was honoring our 
divorce?” she responded, tauntingly, 
as she swept her train aside with a 
lithe motion. 

The feathers of her cloak brushed 
his hand as she passed, but no tremor 
passed through him; his eyes, burning 
like coals, failed to command hers. 

At the entrance, she stood for a mo- 
ment, her jeweled hands raised above 
her head on either side, grasping and 
withdrawing the heavy portiéres, her 
head slightly turned over her shoulder, 


I have entreated, im-. 


her- glance fixed'on the cadaceus of a 
bronze Mercury, tip-tocing.. 92: ‘the 
edge of a book-shelf. va. 

“You will be here when I return? 
You came to-night to settle this ques- 
tion. It is settled. "You know my 
hospitality is elastic, but I am, in the 
eyes of the world, an unmarried wo- 
man, and you are an unmarried man. 
The proprieties—”’ She raised her voice 
slightly, as if interrogating his advice, 
and her gaze still rested on the cadu- 
ceus of the god until her lips formed 
a sinuous likeness to its curves. 

He stood rigid, waiting in conven- 
tional respect for her exit. 

“The proprieties shall be observed; 
your name protected, as it has ever 
been. I shall leave’”—he glanced at 
the clock—‘“ within the hour.” 

The folds of the portiére fell into 
place. In a moment, he heard the 
outer door close and the tramp of the 
horses on the asphalt. 

He thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets, and strode restlessly up and 
down; the horizontal furrows in his 
forehead, the bent head And relaxed 
shoulders witnessed the severity of 
the crisis he had reached. 

He had said all, and to no purpose. 
Better would it have been for hin to 
have suffered on. If he had adjusted 
the burden of unfaith and uncon- 
geniality to his shoulders, he would at 
least have saved his child. What 
had he gained? New sorrows for old. 

Step by step he retraced the past— 
the mad passion of youth, unwise, un- 
questioning, unread; a pursuit, balked 
and provoked by the wiles of a co- 
quette finished in her art at the age 
when a man is wax; ambitions and 
time sacrificed to one end, and, the end 
gained, disgust and rebellion appear- 
ing. He had built his house on the 
sands, and now he blamed the sands 
for not being rock—that was it; it 
was the knowledge of his own weak- 
ness which overwhelmed him. 

He muttered under his breath, and 
withdrew his thoughts from the irrev- 
ocable, only to return to it a second 
later. 

He recalled the picture she made as 
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she stood outlined in supple 
against the background of softly fall- 
ing drapery; the face piquant, mali- 
cious; the smile oriental in its suggest- 
iveness. 

Was what she had stated true? Had 
he ever understood her? Had he 
ever tried to understand her? Daily 
intercourse had robbed her coquet- 
tishness of its attraction; beyond had 
risen a high, blank-faced wall. He 
had believed that wall the bounds 
of her character; instead, had it hid- 
den fallow fields? He dismissed the 
thought, angrily. No, she was what 
he had taught himself to believe—a 
shallow woman, pleasure-crazed, a 
Vampire to destroy the soul and mind. 
Taught himself—that was it. He had 
adopted a creed hastily, and fitted his 
life to it. 

Was her maternal anxiety real? 
Had she deceived him through love of 
their child, or because she knew that 
only in this way she could hurt him? 
Which, then, had been acting? Sup- 
pose she did love him, was not the love 
of a selfish woman worse than her in- 
difference? He pictured the house- 
hold of the future, a _ stepfather, 
jealous of the child, wreaking, in petty 
ways, his dislike and fear; Lee, the in- 
nocent cause of daily strife, forced into 
open rebellion or weak deceit. 

Both of them had been weak and 
wicked. They had taken the great re- 
sponsibilities of life, as a child picks up 
a shining stone on the shore, and, when 
the gloss disappeared and the stone 
became heavy, they had flung it aside. 

He sank into the easy-chair, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

Fifteen minutes later, he rang the 
bell, and, at the summons, a servant 
appeared. 


“Is everything ready?” ~ 


“ As you ordered, sir.” 

“You remembered that I would 
come to-night?” 

vse, sir.” 

“The carriage will be here?” 

“Tn half an hour.” 

“No one knows?” 

“Not a soul, sir.” 

“And I can trust you?” 


“ Absolutely!’ 

The man turned to go, but the other 
detained him with a gesture. 

“You are determined to leave your 
place, Charles? Remember, it may not 
be easy to find another so good.” 

“T shall finish my month out here, 
sir; that is all.” 

“Very well. I shall not lose sight of 
you; and if I should want you?” 

“T am at your service, always, sir.” 

They shook hands—master and man 
—as two who faced a long separation. 
The man’s face was impassive, but his 
hands trembled, and the master had in 
his eyes the expression of one who is 
wrenching himself free from attach- 
ments of long standing. 

In half an hour! He looked about 
the room, taking farewell of its mute 
objects. The house had been one of 
his early gifts to his bride; now it was 
no more to him than the jewel she 
wore on her finger, yet he could not 
detach himself without pain from that 
indefinable power which binds one to 
locality. 

He glanced lovingly at the long rows 
of books, at the bits of priceless bric-a- 
brac, at the joyous Mercury, at the soft 
marines, whose spray glistened from 
the stealthy shadows of dim corners. 
He said good-bye, over and over, to 
the retreat which had sheltered him 
many times when his soul was raw and 
bleeding. 

The cruel moments passed. 

He drew himself to his full height, 
and glanced at the clock. He was weak 
no longer. His lips were firmly set, 
his brow smooth, his eyes clear both 
of the fire of anger and the mistiness 
of regret. 

He went up-stairs softly, and, at the 


»~entrance of his child’s room, stopped. 


Hatred had gone even from his 
thought; only love reigned supreme, 
omnipotent. . 

He crossed the apartment, closed the 
door into the inner room, and sat on 
the edge of the bed. 

His intent gaze disturbed the sleeper, 
who turned restlessly, and in a mo- 
ment, open-eyed, alert, as a child wakes 
from his slumbers, Lee looked at him; 


>< 
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then, raising himself, put out his arms 
to be taken, with the gesture of a child 
who has never learned refusal. 

His father bent forward and, catch- 
ing hold of the satin coverlid, wrapped 
him closely in its folds. Holding him 
in the circle of his arms, he swayed him 
gently back and forth until the eye- 
lids closed, and, suddenly as he had 
- awakened, so suddenly did he sleep 
again. 


II 


Mrs. Renav returned from the ball 
early. She had gone there for a pur- 
pose, a purpose different from the un- 
controllable pursuit of pleasure, which 
was her normal impulse. She accom- 
plished it by showing herself more ex- 
quisitely dressed, if that were possible, 
than usual; by smiling at friend and 
foe alike. She could not, however, 
prevent a slight exaggeration of cheer- 
fulness, although she knew and re- 
sented this breach of good acting. 
Self-control had never been listed 
in the curriculum of her worldly 
studies, and one cannot, at will, dis- 
play proficiency where there has been 
no rehearsal. ; 

She was free, and no one, not her 
dearest friend or most bitter rival, could 
find a flaw in the method by which her 
yoke had been removed. But her free- 
dom Jeft her open to the criticism of a 
world still conservative in its treatment 
of a young and beautiful woman who 
has broken public vows. She had been 
guarded before; now she was exposed 
to the cynicism of a social clique whose 
members believed every one guilty un- 
til proved innocent, and had neither 
the time nor the inclination to listen 
to the proof, no matter how strongly 
presented. 

“How well she appears,” whispered 
one of her intimates, through the gauze 
of her fan to a man who had eaten her 
husband’s dinners for years, listened 
tri-weekly to her monologue of marital 
unhappiness, and whose quality of 
sympathy, like that of merty, was not 
strained, 

“Well, why shouldn’t she?” he an- 


swered, irritated by the unspoken 
thought. ‘“She’s young and free and 
handsome. Poor devil! he’s the one 
to pity. He’s acted like a gentleman 
through it all.” 

“ But a divorce!” 


“You surely aren’t getting scrupt-.... 


lous!’’ 


She looked at him coldly. “I am 


always scrupulous where appearances 
I thought you knew é 


are concerned. 
that.” 

The man met her rebuke silently. 

“How I envy you!’’ whispered 
another so-called friend, with an airy 
gesture, imitating a released butterfly. 
“If my George would only give me 
some cause for complaint—but he 
never will. He’s too good to be true, 
and too true to be good—for me. I 
need a wicked husband. I’m getting 
absolutely hungry for a fierce marital 
quarrel. It’s the best thing in the 
world for acute indigestion. Think of 
it—a divorce—the real article, no 
sham, no subterfuge, while I cannot 
even have a separation. It’s better to 
be born with a rabbit’s foot in the 
mouth than a golden spoon, isn’t it?” 

Two men, in a corner of the smok- 
ing-room, discussed the latest titbit of 
scandal. 

“Did you see the evening papers? 
By Jove, they managed it cleverly. 
Only a dignified sum total, no dis- 
tressing details. I wonder” —he 
glanced across the room to where a 
third man was idly looking at a hunt- 
ing print—“if—” A nod weighted 
with significance finished the sentence. 

“Of course,” the second replied. 
“T’ll give them three weeks—isn’t 
that the time that etiquette demands? 
I’m rusty. It will be a good thing 
for him. I don’t believe he’s any 
too well fixed, and Renau has left her 
handsomely provided for, they say.” 

“Who gets the child?” 

“Oh, she does; child, alimony, free- 
dom—everything.” 

“I wonder how Trafford will wel- 
come the onerous duty of bringing up 
another man’s child?” 

“Poor little chap—or is it a girl?— 
I don’t envy him his stepfather, 
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Traff isn’t wasting sentiment. He 
never did have an excess when he was 
a youth, and, if you notice, none of us 
adds it to his stock of attractions as 
time goes on,” 

Mary Renau was apparently un- 
conscious of this undercurrent of con- 
jecture and interest, but the super- 
ficial compliments, the light badinage, 
the eyes watching her with unflagging 
zeal whichever way she turned, really 

vented her from forgetting, even 
. a moment, the fact that her atti- 
tude toward society, and society’s atti- 
tude toward her, had changed. In 
the past, she had gone with the 
stream; now she was swimming against 
it. It would not be very difficult, for 
there were many stretches where the 
current was almost imperceptible; but, 
on the other hand, there would be 
places when it would need all her 
strength to hold her own. 

For the first time in her life she de- 
rived no pleasure from the world 
whose comings and goings were as the 
breath of her nostrils. The music, 
lights, perfumes, the idle chit-chat, 
the mocking jest and reckless atmos- 
phere, wearied her. She was sud- 
denly tired and distrait. She had 
been under a great strain lately, and 
was beginning now to suffer from 
reaction. Shewouldgohome. Home! 
how sweet the word sounded! Her 
husband—no, the man who had been 
her husband—would have gone back 
to the bachelor apartment where he 
had lived while the legal proceed- 
ings connected with their divorce 
had been going on, and she would 
find peace awaiting her. The jarring 
element had been removed forever. 
There -would be no one in the fu- 
ture to disturb her with exactirns 
and jealousies, no one to hurt her by 
neglect. 

ile she exchanged light repartee 
with a man who had stopped her prog- 
ress toward a half-concealed staircase 
which led to the dressing-rooms, and 
by which she contemplated escape, 
she decided that it would not do to 
seclude herself, at present, but as 
soon as she found it advisable, she 


and Lee would go to some quiet place 
and recuperate. 

She came leisurely down the stair- 
way, muffled in her becoming wraps, 
and, at the foot, found Paul Trafford 
awaiting her. He had spoken to her 
only once during the evening—quiet 
words of good taste; for, whatever his 
faults might be, according to the 
judgment of his own sex, he balanced 
those of omission and commission, he 
never offended in the direction of 
wounding one’s sense of the fitness of 
things. He had complimented _ her 
about the beauty of her gown, in 
phrases he might have used at any 
time during their acquaintance, and, 
for the few remaining moments they 
were together, he limited his speech, if 
not his thought, to. generalities. She 
liked him for it. She. would have 
hated even a suggestive glance. How 
well he knew her! It might be true 


what the world said, that his heart, 


never ran away with his head, but she 
was tired of tandem runaways, heart 
and head equally turbulent, and his 
poise and serenity had always: been to 
her magnetic and compelling. 

He put her in the carriage, arranged 
her dress and the rug about her feet, 
and said good night. 

She sank back on the cushions with 
a sigh of relief. He had not. even 
asked her to name the hour for a 
future meeting, and had remembered 
to tell the coachman to drive slowly, 
recalling her dislike to rapid motion. 

Paul Trafford had been forbidden 
Mary Renau’s house once. Could she 
ever forget that evening, fraught with 
its fear of personal violence, the dread 
that some one of the servants would 
hear and the secret become known to 
her world, by menial curiosity, that 
short-cut to exposure? How well he 
had acted! ‘With what force and con- 
viction he had explained a compro- 
mising situation, and how gracefully 
he had withdrawn, without sacrificing 
his dignity or her own. How he had 
guarded her, even from his own emo- 
tions, while the other, Graham Re- 
nau, had made her a football for his 
moods. 
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There was no one now to forbid 
Paul Trafford the house, or any other 
man whom she. fancied. 

She lowered the window, and 
breathed the cool night air. She was 
free, her life before her. The burden of 
a marriage which had become a night- 
mare was removed. She would have 
her fling now; she would give to the 
world what it gave her—jest for jest, 
criticism for criticism, light love for 
light love, forgetfulness for forgetful- 
ness. What if she had thrown her 
glove in the face of society? She was 
brave enough and strong enough to 
stand by her challenge. She felt bet- 
ter already; the momentary weakness 
of tired nerves was replaced by the 
strength of decision. \ 

She loved the world—and hated it. 
She loved it for its power of making 
one forget, for its stimulation, its refine- 
ment and its cloth-of-gold tournaments. 
She hated it for its shallowness, its 
memories, its mornings-after, when 
the field of the tournaments was cov- 
ered with shattered spears, bits of 
soiled lace and trampled flowers. 

She closed her eyes and, lulled by 
the easy motion of the carriage, 
thought of her sleeping child—Lee, 
whom she had gained and held through 
suffering, her comfort for the future, 
her solace for disappointment. What 
matter whether she loved or hated the 
world? There were baby lips and 
baby fingers ready to extract the 
poison from every sting. She pitied 
the women who had only the social 
whirl, childless wives, satiated with 
pleasure, with no future of hope, no old 
age sustained by filial affection. 

She ran up the steps. Within the 
vestibule stood Paul Trafford, his back 
against the inner door. He had 
taken a cab, and the slow driving of 
her coachman had given him time to 
outdistance her. 

She did not know whether to be irri- 
tated or amused. 

“I could not go to sleep to-night,” 
he said, gently, “until I had seen you 
for a few moments alone.” 

His voice was carefully modulated; 
it had never before failed to charm her. 


Perhaps she was cross; she did not 
know, but, somehow, she ‘Missed its 
customary power. i ; 

“IT am so tired!’’ she murmured, 
helplessly. > 

“TI know, I know. Don’t make it 
hard for me,” he pleaded. “TI will not 
detain you but a moment.” 

He followed her into the house, up 
the thickly carpeted stairs into the 
library, where, a few hours before, she 
had left her husband. 

She turned up the flame of the lamp 
until a soft, rosy glow pervaded the 
darkened room; then she threw her- 
self into the chair she had so recently 
occupied. She hoped that he would 
not choose the one her husband had 
sat in; but, unknowingly, he did, and 
the incongruity of the situation irri- 
tated her rasped nerves. It was the 
first time in their acquaintance that 
Paul Trafford had ever annoyed her. 
She wondered idly if there had not 
been a time when she thought the same 
thing of the man she had married, and, 
should she marry Trafford, if she would 
duplicate a former experience. 

“IT know how you feel,” he com- 
menced. “I know that even at this 
moment my presence is an irritation, 
and you wish you were alone. It isa 
breach of good manners and of good 
taste, but sometimes a man suffers 
so deeply that even when he knows he 
is jeopardizing his chance, he has to 
go on, for the suspense is impossible.” 

She was silent. He waited for her 
to speak, and when she did not, a look 
of reproach flitted over his face; but 
her eyes were downcast, and she did 
not see. 

“To-night,” he went on, in a low 
voice, “I watched you in that crowd, 
and the thought came to me that there 
were other men now who could come to 
you; you were free, and I was only one 
among them. You could ignore the 
past, and I should be helpless. You 
are beautiful and attractive, and I 
feel my limitations so keenly. A man 
knows what to do in every crisis of 
life, except when that crisis relates to a 
woman. I knew that if I forced my- 
self into your presence, I was weaken- 
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ing my slight hold upon you; if I 
waited, I should be, if not forgotten, 
tanked, and, at last, perhaps out- 
ranked.” 

She held her long, tapering fingers 
toward him with a graceful gesture. 

“ Look! those wrists have been man- 
acled, fettered. Would you ask me to 
put them voluntarily into bondage 
again?” 

“But the fetters of love are differ- 
ent from those of indifference—or 
hate.” 

“ But they are fetters, nevertheless.” 

He arose from his chair. ‘ What 
do you intend? I am to fall into place 
amid the lines of your admirers; come 
and go at your beck and call; wear my 
life out in waiting for a word that, 
maybe, never comes; go on suffering 
agonies from your caprice?”’ 

“Yes, they were all alike,” she 
thought, bitterly, “all alike. Under- 
neath the thin suavity of flattery is 
the waiting tyrant.” 

He must have read in her face some- 
thing that passed through her mind. 

“You do not understand me, and I 
cannot blame you. I am not myself 
to-night. I don’t wish to imply that 
I have any right. I have none but 
what you choose to give me. I served 
your need, but it was my pleasure to 
do so. I exact no reward.” 

She raised her hand suddenly. 
There was a sound in the room over- 
head. 

“Hush! Lee——” 

The thought of the child obtruded 
in his mind unpleasantly. 

The sound ceased, and she turned to 
him, her face glorified by maternal 
loye. “I am always worried about 
Lee; if he moves in his sleep, I imagine 
all sorts of things. It’s foolish, I 
know, but he is all I have.” 

His momentary irritation was swal- 
lowed up by a deeper feeling, and by 
the philosophical reflection that some 
drawback would be necessary to bal- 
ance such overpowering attractions as 
She possessed. 

“He need not be,” he commenced, 
hurriediy, taking advantage of the 
amiability which replaced her mood of 


the moment before; “he need not 

The curtains were pushed aside, and 
the white face of a woman was thrust 
in. It was Lee’s nurse. She beck- 
oned Mrs. Renau, her trembling lips 
She was the em- 


refusing their office. 
bodiment of fear. 

Mary Renau staggered a moment as 
she stood upright; then, thrusting 
Paul Trafford aside, as he hurried to 
her, she ran from the room, and flew 
up-stairs in the wake of the servant 
who preceded her swiftly. 

At the top, she caught the girl by the 
arm. “What do you mean by running 
in this way? Tell me at once! Is 
Lee ill?” 

The servant gasped, and swallowed 
audibly before she ejaculated: 

“He’s gone! he’s gone! I was 
asleep, and just woke. I always look 
in once or twice during the night to see 
that he is all right.” 

“Gone!” Mary Renau stood for a 
moment, rigid with fright. “Gone! 
What do you mean? Gone!” 

She did not wait to heat an answer 
to her question, but, pushing the wo- 
man away, she flew into Lee’s sleep- 
ing-apartment. In the bed was the 
imprint of his tiny form, but his 
clothes, even his toys, had disappeared. 
He had not wandered in his sleep, 
the nurse had first thought.. He h 
gone—been stolen by his father. 

Every drop of blood in her body 
seemed to beat in her head. Her 
hands grasped the back of the chair, 
like the talons of a bird clutching a4 
branch in the fury of a storm. 

“Send Charles to me!” 

Charles, imperturbable, scrupulously 
attired, as if he had anticipated her 
summons, stood before her. 

She questioned him abruptly. 

“Where is Lee?” 

He glanced at the bed with as near 
an approach to surprise as he could 
simulate. 

“Master Lee! He has gone?” 

“You know he has gone. You 
probably helped—that man—to steal 
him—my child!” 

“TI did not see Mr. Renau when he 
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went. I said good-bye to him in the 
library. He sent me out of an errand, 
and when I came back he had left.” 

“How much money do you want? 
Tell me at Once where they are, and 
you can name your price. I am in 
your power!” 

“IT do not know, madame, where 
they are, and I have no price.” 

There was sincerity in his voice. 

“It is as l expected. You are all in 
league against me. Pack your things, 
and go at once. You can get your 
wages from the housekeeper. I do not 
wish to see your face again.” 

The man bowed respectfully, and 
went out. 

Lee stolen! The whole significance 
of the fact could not all at once pene- 
trate her consciousness. She remem- 
bered the threat made to her earlier i 
the evening. She had believed it b 
the vaporing of a mind racked with’ 
passion. She herself had often threat- 


ened to relieve the tension of emotion. 
What a fool she had been! what a 
fool! Where should she go? 


What 
could she do? To whom should she 
turn? 

Then she remembered Paul Traf- 
ford, waiting in the library. 

She almost fell down-stairs in her 
haste, her gown torn, her face flushed, 
her hair disarranged. 

Trafford was standing in the middle 
of the room, his head a little bent, his 
hands thrust in his pockets, on his fore- 
head the scowl of angered uncertainty. 

She clutched him wildly by the arm. 

“That man—that fiend,” she gasped, 
“has stolen my child—my Lee! I 
shall néver see my boy again. I know 
it, I feel it!” 

For his life, he could not, master of 
his emotions as he usually was, pre- 
vent the feeling of relief or its outward 
expression. 

She Poms. | him from her with a force 
engen by rage. 

“You are glad! you are glad! I 
see it in your face!” 

He tried to speak, to lie, to gain his 
self-control; but the piercing eyes 
seemed to read his soul, the selfish, 
calculating soul, and he could not. 


“Gol!” She pointed to the door, 
threateningly. “Notaword! Iknow 
you now. I believe all that I have 
heard—all that he said, the friend 
whom you betrayed as you would be- 
tray me if I should listen to your 
specious tongue. Gol’’ 

And, as he did fiot move, she 
shrieked the words, hysterically. 

“Go! go! go! Never let me hear 
your voice again. I am through with 
you!” 


The lamps blazed, and finally went 
out. The chill dawn crept in, outlin- 
ing objects with a pale significance, 
while she sat there, crouched in an 
easy-chair, her body stiff with the cold; 
her heart aflame with hatred and re- 
venge. 


III 


GraHAM RENAU spent the remaining 
months of the Winter in the South, in a 
quiet place near the Indian River, 
which fashion had overlooked, and 
which Northern speculators avoided, 
too many of them having‘lost capital 
and heart after repeated frosts and a 
consequent loss to their orange crops. 
It was filled with a small native popu- 
lation, and invalids. 

He had changed his name to Gra- 
ham, adopting the Christian for a 
surname and prefixing Philip to it, 
for no particular reason, except eu- 
phony. His departure had been ren- 
dered easy by the faithful Charles, 
and the start he had gained made pur- 
suit improbable, as there was no clue 
to his hiding-place. 

In the late Spring, he commenced a 
zigzagging course North, stopping~ at 
out-of-the-way towns or villages, some- 
times a day, sometimes a week. At 
every new place, he changed his name, 
and sometimes doubled on his tracks. 
He felt like a criminal dodging pur- 
suit, to save life or honor. 

Up to a certain point, the man 
Charles was able to give aid, but his 
uneducated ability soon reached its 
limit. He could not find out the tac- 
tics of his former mistress, whether she 





0 law she had scorned, or whether, 
Wearied and capricious, as was her 
wont, she was trusting to chance to 
help her regain her child. 

his absolute ignorance of her de- 
termination kept Renau constantly up- 
set. Sometimes he fancied he was pur- 
sued, and the presentiment would send 
him in haste from some comfortable, 
if temporary, home. By his own sus- 
picions, he created about himself an 
atmosphere of suspicion, and found con- 
tent nowhere, except for rare moments 
in the society of his child. 

At length, he determined to cross 
the ocean and seclude himself in Eu- 
rope, where, in strange places and amid 
Strange people, he might avoid the 
danger which seemed so imminent, so 
long as a railroad journey of but a few 
hours might upset his most careful cal- 
culations. 

He telegraphed Charles in the cipher 
they had adopted, and a state-room 
was reserved for him on one of the 
Anchor Line steamships. He had for- 
bidden the servant to show himself on 
the dock, for fear of discovery, and, 
reaching the steamer just at the hour 
of sailing, he was unaware of the fact 


‘that the faithful man was watching 


him from behind some bales, unde- 
ceived by his attempts at conceal ent, 
the hat pulled down over his eyes, and 
the child enveloped in the traveling- 
rug. Lonely and oppressed by the pre- 
sentiment of evil, he would have wel- 
comed the disobedience, had he known. 

As soon as he was on board tHe ship, 
he hid himself in the state-room until 
they were far down the harbor. 

He had been booked as George Phil- 
lips, and the black stripe he had 
adopted for the sleeve of his coat 
seemed to suggest an important event 
in his history, to explain his traveling 
alone with his child and to prevent con- 
jecture. 

The ten days of the trip passed 
quickly, and to the enervation of the 
months in the South, the weeks they 
had spent zigzagging back and forth, 
wearisome to body and soul alike, suc- 
ceeded the inspiration of cool North- 
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| ‘Was pursuing the fugitives by the aid 


ern breezes, the feel of the fog as they 

the Banks, the moonlight 
nights, the restfulness of the ocean 
swell, the charm of unrestrained inter- 
course with his fellow-men. 

To Lee, the days passed in delight 
too ecstatic forexpression. His golden 
curls had been cut, and his dresses suc- 
ceeded by trousers ludicrous in their 
proportions. He was passing rapidly 
from the monosyllabic period of baby- 
hood to the curiosity of the growing 
boy, and his erratic lifé gave promise 
of a precocious development. 

Lee was a favorite on board ship, and, 
secure for the time from discovery, the 
father allowed the boy to roam quite 
at will, while he gave himself up to 
a needed rest for his tired spirit, enjoy- 
ing the peace of the present, and shut- 
ting from his mind the thought of a 
harassed future. Wniosg Ve 

They traveled\ feisufely through 
Scotland. Lee never wearied of the 
kilted soldiers, and, week after week 
he kept his father in Edinburgh, so) 
that every morning they could go to 
the old castle and watch the Gordon 
Highlanders drill on the open ground 
which slopes gently from the massive 
drawbridge toward St. Giles. 

The caprice of the child was now 
their only law. Day after day, they 
watched the strut of the gaily attired 
soldiers, or, after drill, climbed the 
steep stairway to the big cannon, Mons 
Meg, to note the Calton hills bathed 
in their blue mist, or, in the tiny grav- 
eled enclosure at the edge of the para- 
pet, read the inscription on the graves 
of the soldiers’ dogs. At York, too, 
they lingered, so that Lee might at- 


_tend evensong daily at the Minster, for 


a handsome chorister was for a time the 
idol of his life. In the intervals, they 
would walk about the big wall en- 
circling the city, and the child, with 
string and bent pin, would fish in the 
placid waters of the Ouse. 

Little bv little, they approached 
London, from which place Graham 
Renau intended to communicate with 
his lawyers, and ascertain what his 
former wife had determined to do. 
If he found that she had quietly ac- 
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cepted the inevitable, he planned to 
make his own preparations accord- 
ingly. 

He secured some quiet lodgings, and 
hired a sturdy girl as nurse-maid. She 
had instructions never to allow Lee to 
talk to strange people; never to allow 
any one, under pain of instant dis- 
missal, to question him. Yet, even 
with these precautions, he never saw 
Lee go for his daily exercise alone with 
her, that he did not feel a tremor of 
dread. At length, so paralyzing did 
this uncertainty become that he 
would not allow Lee to go out unless 
he followed at a distance. More fre- 
quently, he dismissed the maid for the 
morning or afternoon, as the case might 
be, and took Lee to the hippodrome, 
to the museums, picture-galleries or 
parks. : 

Always, in the crowd, he was look- 
ing ahead, careless of present danger, of 
insolent cabbies who cracked their 
whips at him as he crossed their 
paths. Often, at the very door of 


a place of amusement, he would 


turn away, overcome by the presenti- 
ment of coming evil to his child, and, 
unheeding Lee’s cry of disappoint- 
ment, would change his plan and his 
direction. Peace he knew no more. 
The letters from his lawyers gave 
him no encouragement. The best 
they could do was to advise him to re- 
main in Europe and take his chances 
of eluding discovery. In the eyes of 
the law, he had abducted the child, 
and could be held responsible. The 
daily papers had at length wormed the 
meat of the situation from vague 
stories, and portraits of his divorced 
wife, of himself and the child embel- 
lished several editions. The quiet of 
a small place was fraught with the 
danger of intimacies with his neigh- 
bors and the insatiate curiosity of 
provincial life. Only in a city did he 
feel safe, and that safety depended 
solely on the opportunity it afforded 
him to change his place of conceal- 
ment hurriedly, if occasion required. 
Hunted and haunted, he had ex- 
changed a life of domestic strife for one 
of wearisome concealment, in which 


the worst element was the knowledge 


that his fears were, perhaps, chimeri- 
cal; perhaps his wife had given up all 
desire for her child or, in newer excite- 
ments, for revenge. 

Her silence perplexed and irritated 
him. His lawyers had attempted to 
interview her, but had been repulsed. 
A letter entrusted to them, in which 
he had humiliated himself to the point 
of suggesting a compromise, had been 
returned unopened. Her plans were 
a sealed book. 

Moreover, he was an example of the 
corroding power of parental egotism. 
He seemed to have lost all sense of 
responsibility. The very fact of the 
dangers and humiliations from which 
he suffered made him idolize his boy 
the more. He had sacrificed every- 
thing, even his peace of mind. He had 
lost all regard for the large proportion 
of duties which life held for him. His 
professional career, his citizenship, his 
other ties of family and kindred were 
as nothing to him—less than nothing. 
He lived for Lee alone. 

He was a keen observer, and would | 
have been quick to criticize this form 
of selfishness in another. He would 
have ruthlessly pointed out that life 
was never intended to focus at one 
point, even when that one point hap- 
pens to be a man’s own flesh and blood. 

One night, leaving Lee asleep and 
the faithful nurse on watch, he went 
out into the streets. Chance took him 
to the Embankment, and, after watch- 
ing the ‘raffic on the bridge, the out- 
lines of the Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament silhouetted against the 
starlit sky, and the shadows of mov- 


‘ing hulks in the river below, he turned 


his steps toward a near-by hotel. He 
wanted to see his kind; to watch, from 
a distance, the busy American tourist, 
overflowing with enthusiasm, who had 
“done”’ the sights of London in twen- 
ty-four hours; who had visited St. 
Paul’s, the National Galleries, the 
Tower, the British Museum, and could 
talk of their glories more fluently than 
the custodians. He felt depressed; he 
was, in reality, homesick, but he would 
have scorned such an insinuation. 
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The thought occurred to him that he 
might see some one of his club or busi- 
ness friends there, some man too inter- 
ested in his own affairs to be curious, 
with whom he might chat for half an 
hour concerning the events which were 
moving the surface of American life. 
Luck was with him, and, in the smok- 
ing-room of the Cecil, he met just the 
man he desired, a bright, chatty fellow, 
filled to the brim with the latest gos- 
sip, social, commercial and political, a 
man too engrossed in his own affairs, 
which were manifold and important, 
to do more than recollect Renau's story 
and to be satisfied with the latter's 
announcement that he was “ passing 
through London.” 

It was late when he said good-bye 
to this. friend, and, unthinkingly, he 
wandered into the Oriental room, where 
after-theatre parties were taking cof- 
fee. There were several groups scat- 
tered about. For a moment, the dim 
lights, the rhythm of concealed music, 
the sway and swing of perfumed dra- 
peries, bewildered him. It was the first 
time for months that he had seen the 
fashionable world. He scanned each 
group listlessly; the carelessness of his 
masculine acquaintance in regard to 
his story, the relegation of his affairs 
to the background of their talk, had 
forced him to the momentary conclu- 
sion that he had overrated their im- 

nce, and that he was in reality 
orgotten—a nine days’ wonder sunk 
into oblivion. 

This belief almost proved his undoing. 
A high-pitched voice smote his ears 
suddenly, and the words penetrated his 
consciousness, while he turned, invol- 
untarily. His wife stood facing him, 
talking to a group among whom he 
noticed a young woman who had been 
a mutual friend of theirs for many 
years. 

The words he heard were, “ No, I am 
not here for pleasure. I have not given 
up the search. I shall never relinquish 
it until I have accomplished my pur- 


Their eyes met, and, after the first 
surprise, she shrieked his name, and 
almost fell toward him. 


Either by accident or design, the 
young woman friend to -pick 
her handkerchief from the floor, and her 
rapid counter movement, checking his 
wife’s advance, made his own escape 
possible. 

So she was here, on his track, and 
the words she had uttered destroyed 
forever any doubts he might have had 
as to her intentions. It was as he sur- 
mised; in the high-pitched tones, tense 
with passion, he recognized a funda- 
mental truth—that she would accept 
no compromise; that she would fight 
for her child to the bitter end. 

It is not an easy thing to break a 
law, albeit that law may work injus- 
tice. The end may justify the means, 
but the means lead through noisome 
paths. He felt discouraged, heartsick. 

Was he to lose in the game, after all? 
No; he set his lips firmly, as he had set 
them the night he had stolen Lee. He 
threw himself into a cab, and told the 


driver to go quickly—anywhere. They. 


drove through the streets for an hour. 
At the end of that time, he alighted 
about a mile from his lodging-house, 
and even then, fearful of an encounter 
with some sly-faced detective, returned 
by circuitous ways, looking furtively 
up and down the street where he 
resided before he dared enter it, and, 
reassured at length, crept, like a thief, 
to his room. 

Father and son stayed in seclusion 
several days, then took the night train 
to Dover, and crossed the Channel. 
They did not go direct to Paris, but 
loitered in several of Nor- 
mandy; but here, as elsewhere, the 
serenity of the villagers, where each 
arrival stirred the pool of provincial 
curiosity, the intimacies thrust upon 
him, usually through the medium of 
Lee’s cheerful camaraderie, acted asa 
vis a tergo to urge him again to the 
metropolitan centre, where, in the 
crowd, he could better hope to elude 
a-possible discovery. Chance had 
helped him in actual danger because 
he had been able to tire pursuit; 
but in a smaller place such an escape 
would be impossible. 

There was something about the pen- 
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sion in the rue Leo Délibes, that im- 
mediately appealed to him. It had an 
indefinable atmosphere of repose. The 
dark wainscotings, the big rooms, the 
old-fashioned furniture, the air of de- 
cayed gentility, speaking everywhere 
of more prosperous fortunes, of a house 
fallen from its great estate, charmed 
him. He felt cloistered and immune 
from the world. 

He followed Madame Lisle up one 
flight of stairs to the salon, where they 
discussed terms, extras of wine, serv- 
ice, candles, etc., while his mind was 
far away. He had found another 
oasis, but around him was the desert. 
How soon, like Ishmael, would he have 
to brave its uncharted dangers again? 

Their room looked out on the court- 
yard, where the trellises were covered 
with roses, and the tiny daughter of 
the concierge sat with a balloon from 
which the air had escaped, and mur- 
mured, softly, conscious of their scru- 
tiny: “Jl est mort; al est mort.” 

Lee saw in her a new sweetheart, 
and was immediately enchanted. In 
the near distance, the Tour d’Eiffel 
stood out in bold relief against the 
Summer sky. It was the year of the 
Exposition, and Paris, ever gay, was 
redecked and renewed. 

The wife of the concterge promised to 
look after Lee with her own children, 
but Renau left him seldom. Some- 
times at night, he would go out for a 
solitary ramble, but usually they went 
together, always in a fiacre, up and 
down the Champs Elysées, to the Bois, 
occasionally to the Exposition, Lee 
absorbed in its marvels, while he 
watched the faces of the passers-by; 
sometimes they would ride up and 
down the Seine, so that Lee could en- 
joy the picture of Vieux Paris which 
had such a vague, dreamlike charm. 

The guests of the pension were the 
usual motley crowd of the Continental 
boarding-house. There were the young 
English couple, just married, the bride, 
shy and distrait, the groom dignified 
and master of a trying situation; some 
young American girls under the chap- 
eronage of an older woman whose pro- 
fession was that of European courier; 
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a provincial German who spent his 
days buying weird productions at the 
Street-of-All-Nations, and at nightfall 
exhibited them with pride to those 
assembled at the table; some relatives 
of Madame Lisle; Frenchwomen of 
uncertain age, who knew only their 
own language and watched suspi- 
ciously, as if fearful that their appear- 
ance had suggested:-the occasional 
laugh; an elderly lady of rather dis- 
tinguished mien, who dressed always 
in heavy brocades and massive jewels; 
and with her, a younger woman, 
plainly garbed, whose manner of re- 
spectful attention and forced cheerful- 
ness betrayed the poor relative in the 
réle of companion. 

This younger woman interested Gra- 
ham Renau, now Edward Searles. 
She seemed to him, like the house in 
which they dwelt, to have been di- 
verted, by some caprice of fate, from 
an intended use. She had at times 
the look of resignation which comes 
with ambitions sacrificed to need. In 
her brown eyes were pathetic lights 
and shades; her voice low, unassert- 
ive, marked a soul which had been 
too badly hurt in its youth to recu- 
perate. 

Their conversation at first amounted 
only to the casual greetings of a 
table-d’héte, but by degrees they began 
to talk of the Exposition, the extor- 
tions of Paris cab-drivers and other 
moth-eaten subjects. 

One _ night, when the German was 
proudly showing an immense table- 
cover of green felt, appliquéd with ele- 
phants of red, their eyes met, and in 
their mutual appreciation of the situ- 
ation their souls seemed to have leaped, 
all at once, the barriers of ignorance, 
and to have come very near each other. 

Often, he would meet her at night- 
fall, walking hurriedly in the neigh- 
borhood of the house; and, later, he 
learned that these solitary walks, when 
her feet seemed hardly to touch the 
ground, were her only safety-valves of 
emotion, when the insolences and ex- 
actions of her aunt had become in- 
supportable. He pitied her, and she 
pitied him for his fears in regard to his 
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child, for his loneliness, for the moods 
of bitter thought shown in his face and 
in his moments of abstraction. 

If pity be not always akin to love, 
it is nearly always to confession, and, 
one night, she told him her story. No 
flowers of rhetoric or of sentiment em- 
bellished its bald facts. She had been 
left an orphan at an early age, unfitted 
by experience or temperament to cope» 
with the world. A great-aunt had* 
taken her to preserve the family name 
from the stain of a possible humilia- 
tion, and since then her life had been 
a slavery, her independence crushed, 
her girlhood wiped out. Even the 
gaiety of youth, that quality so hard 
to crush, had been effectually annihi- 
lated in her. She looked upon life in 
a somber, resentful way, feeling that 
she had been side-tracked through no 
fault of her own; that fate had played 
her false, not even giving her that 
chance for happiness which seems the 
inalienable right of every human 
soul. 

They lived here and there, wherever 
the caprice of the older woman led 
them, their existence filled with piti- 
ful economies, so that the prestige of 
a name, in which no one but them- 
selves was interested, might be saved 
from ridicule. Her aunt’s annuity died 
with her, and the girl’s future stretched 
before her, blacker, if that were pos- 
sible, than her present. 

Later, he told her his own story, con- 
cealing nothing, not even the convic- 
tion that he had not been blameless in 
his married life. He described his wan- 
derings, the fears and anxieties that 
made his life unendurable, the uncer- 
tainties in regard to his child’s future— 
all the miserable tale, so pitiful in the 
telling, so pathetic in its realities. 

He felt better after his confession. 
Her light touch, if it did not lift the 
weight of the burden he had fitted to 
his back, helped him to adjust it more 
endurably. Her wordless sympathy 
encouraged him. Meeting her brown 
eyes across the table at their early dé- 
jeuner, usually taken together, he felt 
less friendless‘and alone. 

He knew, too, that without making 
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any ‘dramatic offer of help; Lee was 
seldom out of her sight, and that, to 
the careless supervision of the con- 
cierge’s wife, was added her apprecia- 
tion of the peculiar situation of affairs, 
Knowing this, he allowed himself an 
occasional liberty, and renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the Paris of his early 
manhood. So the days passed. } 

One afternoon, he and Lee were re- 
turning home, enjoying the street pan- 
orama, the ceaseless moving of cabs, 
the holiday crowd, the top-heavy 
trams, the ever-changing color and life 
of the open. They turned leisurely 
into the avenue Kléber, on their way 
to the pension. Across the street a 
woman beckoned to him furtively from 
a fiacre. It was his friend, Lucie 
Browning. She stepped out, and drew 
him to one side. “I have been waiting 
for you a half-hour. She is here, in 
the salon.” 

As she told him this, breathlessly, 
she thrust a time-table into his hand. 
“See, you can just get a train.  Tele- 
graph Madame Lisle to have your 
things sent to the Gare du Nord, and 
then I will forward them; send my let- 
ter poste restante, with directions, 
Don’t stop to thank me.” 

She hurried Lee into her fiacre. 
“Quick. Every moment is precious.” 

She shook hands with him; he 
him give instructions to the cocher, a 
the latter crack his whip; noted Lee’ 
white face, not understanding why 
was leaving his: friend Lucie and 
little sweetheart of the pension. S 
saw Graham Renati ‘raise his hat, his 
face eloquent with gratitude, and then 
they were lost sight of, while she turned 
sadly back, desolate before, doubly des- 
olate now that she had voluntarily re 
moved from her life the one person who 
had made her forget its sorrow. 


IV 


On reaching the house, Lucie had 
scarcely rung the bell, which clan 
musically along the empty corridor, 
when the concierge’s wife shuffled across 
the stone floor to open the door. Usu- 
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ally, Lucie had to wait the woman’s 
slow convenience. 

“It seems he’s married, after all,” 
she volunteered, in the guttural French 
of the provinces. 

“Married? Of whom are you speak- 
ing?” asked Lucie, impatiently. But 
the woman, overflowing with the im- 
portance of the situation, did not notice 
her mild irritation. 

“Monsieur Searles,” she half-whis- 
pered. “He’s not a widower. Oh, 
these men!” And her little, dark eyes 
looked at Lucie keenly. “Not a wid- 
ower, for all the black stripe on his 
coat and the look of woe. They’re all 
alike, ma’m’selle; all wolves in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

“How do you know he is not a wid- 
ower?’ asked Lucie, breaking in, her 
foot on the lower step and her dress in 
her hand, ready for the ascent. She 
was anxious to hear what the woman 
had to say; what the gossip of the house 
had grown into, during the last hour; 
what danger there still was, or what 
- safety, for the two whom she thought 
of as her charges. 

“She's up there,” and the woman 
pointed a finger, significantly. “She 
came just before you went out. She’s 
a beauty.” And again her eyes glanced 
Shrewdly at Lucie’s faded face and 
slender figure, garbed in its unbecom- 
ing gown. ‘‘ How could a man be cruel 
to such a handsome woman as that? 
But they’re all alike, all alike, ma‘m’- 
selle, believe me. I've been three times 
married. The God preserve me 
from a fourth husband!’’ 

Lucie interrupted again; she had 
heard all this before. ‘‘ You mean his 
wife is here—are you sure she is his wife? 
You must have misunderstood.” 

“T heard her tell Madame Lisle. 
Any one could have heard. I was not 
listening. You know I never listen,” 
she murmuréd, in justification. ‘‘She 
stood in the salon, with the door open, 
and talked and talked and talked. 
She’s come for the child, it seems. It 
belongs to her. The law gave it.” 
The woman’s voice gained volume. 
“They’ve been divorced, and he 
ran away with the boy. She’s going 


to take him now; she’s got her papers, 
and there’s a lawyer waiting at the 
Ritz if there’s trouble.” 

Lucie lowered her head that she 
might hide the flush of joy which sud- 
denly illumined her face. Already she 
hated the woman in the room above— 
hated her without ever having laid 
eyes upon her. She had the intense 
passions of the recluse, hidden under 
the crust of daily discipline, passions” 
which, when they break through, as- 
tonish by their fervor. 

“It is very interesting,” she an- 
swered the woman, “very interesting. 
We shall miss them.” 

She ran hurriedly up the stairs, and 
when she reached the door of the little 
salon where madame received her 
guests, and where the inmates of the 
pension were accustomed to meet and 
chat, she glanced within, then walked 
boldly forward. 

In the centre of the room sat a very 
handsome young woman, elegantly 
gowned, her face surrounded by an 
aureole of fluffy hair. But the face 
itself was marked by the lines of irri- 
tation, anxiety and a lack of sélf-con- 
trol. Her foot was beating the faded 
carpet impatiently, and her eyes wan- 
dered restlessly from the picture of the 
landlady’s husband, surrounded by its 
wreath of beads, to the étagére laden 
with inexpensive articles which seemed 
to have recently worn the tags marked, 
“prix du jour;”’ then to the centre- 
table heaped with photographs of the 
Arc du Triomphe, Napoleon’s Tomb, 
Le Tour d’Eiffel, designed for the 
needs of American visitors. 

Opposite the stranger sat Madame 
Lisle, looking as if the situation had 
completely overpowered her. She 
was used to the eccentricities of the 
trans-Atlantic woman; nothing she did 
ever surprised her. The books she 
read, the places she visited, the free- 
dom with which she met the opposite 
sex—all had been accepted as a neces- 
sary part of her fallen fortunes; but 
this was the first time that scan- 
dal had invaded her home. She 
looked up with an expression of relief 
at Lucie’s entrance. 
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“On, Miss Browning,” she said, ex- 
planatorily, “it seems that Mr. Searles 


is married, after all. This is his wife.”’ 
She waved her hand dramatically to- 
ward the visitor, to whom, for the 
time being, the pension, its owner and 
inmates seemed to have been subor- 
dinated. 

“Was his wife,” the stranger cor- 
“Thank heaven, I am so no 
longer. That man’’—and on the word 
all the hatred of months seemed to be 
concentrated—‘“‘has stolen my child. 
He has no more right to him than you 
have.’”’ She was looking at Lucie, 
and designated her as she might have 
designated a chair or a table. 

“| am very sorry,’’ murmured Lucie, 
softly; sorry for what or for whom she 
did not say, and the two women could 
not know that her sympathy was no 
idle word, but enveloped her thought 
of the wanderers whom she had saved 
from the wrath of her vis-a-vis. 

Lucie’s personality did not particu- 
larly interest Mary Renau, but she 
was another safety-valve for her emo- 
tion, and she talked to her hysterically 
of her quest. She was apparently 
determined that in this quiet home 
where her former husband had shel- 
tered himself, she would show him-in 
his true colors, a man without prin- 
ciple, a law-breaker, a worthless mem- 
ber of society. 

Lucie listened patiently. More and 
more her sympathy was aroused for 
the absent. To her, Graham Renau 
was the embodiment of all virtues, and 
the bitter phrases of his former wife 
could not destroy that belief. He was 
to her what some favorite saint is to 
the convent-dweller. 

Yet the beauty of the other woman 
made her own insignificance the more 
pronounced. How could any man 
who had loved such a creature con- 
descend to her plain face, her unat- 
tractive personality? What had she 
to offer one who had possessed the 
best? She felt stifled by her thoughts. 
Life had seemed dreary to her before; 
there had been a brief moment illu- 
mined by a ray of hope; now, as she 
gazed at the woman before her, that 


dim ray died out, faded into the utter 
darkness of finality. 

She excused herself with a few con- 
ventional words, and went up-stairs, 
where querulous complaints awaited 
her, charges of ingratitude, hints of 
revenge for the wasted hour, biting 
words only stilled when Lucie briefly 
detailed the tragedy of the day. ‘ 


Meanwhile, the wanderers were 
speeding away. Graham Renau had 
not known where to go, but, as he 
looked about the waiting-room of the 
huge station, and noticed thé glaring 
posters advertising special trips, the 
thought occurred to him that he would 
go to Oberammergau. He would join 
the band of pilgrims, who, by thou- 
sands, were wending their way toward 
that quiet little village in the Bavarian 
Alps whence a hundred hiding points 
in the mountains round about offered 
shelter. For the time being the vil- 
lage would be metropolitan in its ac- 
tivity and its forgetfulness; amid the 
crowds gathered there, constantly com- 
ing and going, it would no doubt be 
easy to find security. He was sure, 
too, that it would be the last place 
that would suggest itself to the imagi- 
nation of Lee’s mother, the last. place 
that would possess any attraction. for 
—— oi. theake aman search. 

He had, thanks t@ ie ning, 
gained a good start, Hours must 
elapse before his absence would become 
known. He was secure, for the time, 
from pursuit. The station had been 
too crowded for his insignificant dis- 
appearance to have been marked. He 
was Safe, a little while, even from the 
surveillance of detectives, who be- 
lieved that he was at last run to earth. 

He leaned back against the cushions 
of his compartment, and watched the 
ey fleeing landscape. His thoughts 
were less with the woman whom he 
had thwarted than with the woman 
who had helped him in his. hour of need. 
He wished that there were something 
he could do for her, something 
tangible, conclusive; but the disap- 

ring miles made even the offer of 
iendship a futile thing. How could 
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he hope to be friends with a young 
woman, when the exigencies of his life 
might prevent his ever seeing her 
again? How could he help one so 
proud and self-contained, who had 
been forced to subordinate all per- 
sonal needs and all desires? He sighed 
deeply. It was impossible for him 
to have outside interests in his 
present existence; even the friend- 
ship of a good woman was denied 
him. He drew Lee toward him sud- 
danly, and enfolded him passion- 
ately in encircling arms. He had 
Lee—only Lee, but he wanted no 
one else. 

They stayed for a while in Munich. 
The city was en féte for visiting Royalty; 
the soldiers were marching, the houses 
decorated, processions, religious and 
secular, were the established rule; one 
could not turn a corner without en- 
countering some parade. Lee, withthe 
child's delight in the present, soon for- 
got his little sweetheart of the pension 
in the rue Leo Délibes, and drove or 
walked about with his father, oblivious 
of all but the sunny days, the quaint 
houses decorated with sprawling signs, 
the gardens where the bands played, 
the wonderful, silent pictures in the 
galleries, and the still more wonderful 
moving pictures in the streets. His 
expletives of delight were conglom- 
erate. Sometimes he would prattle in 
French, with an occasional German 
word; sometimes in English; sometimes 
in a jargon unintelligible, which he had 
formed himself. He was a cosmopol- 
itan of tender yeats. His roots had 
been torn from their native soil, and 
transplanted frequently: He had 
gained an exotic growth, perilous in 
its suggestion of delicacy. 

When they reached Oberammergau, 
they found the station a mob of chat- 
tering tourists, looking for lost cour- 
iers, for friends or baggage. But the 
holiday atmosphere prevailed, and the 
irritation was but the inevitable reaction 
from the heat of the crowded cars. 
Soon would the wonderful atmosphere 
of peace, the product of centuries of 
devotion to an ideal, envelop the new- 
comers. The big cross on Mount Kotel, 
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outlined against the sky, met the eye. 


as a benediction. 

They lodged in one of the peasants’ 
houses—a tiny, pink-tinted cottage, 
with tracings of green on the fagade— 
the Bavarian door-plate. Inthe room 
below them, they could hear the cattle 
lowing at daybreak; mountain ‘ivy, 
gathered with the dew on it, covered 
the white-washed walls, and bunches 
of mountain flowers were placed every 
morning in their apartments. Neat- 
ness and simplicity reigned. For the 
first time they were in a provincial place 
without meeting provincial curiosity. 

On the days of performances they 
witnessed some part of the wonderful 
play, sitting for hours enchanted with 
the merely spectacular effects, va- 
grant bits of color, the magenta of 
Christ’s scarf in the scene of the Last 
Supper, the yellow of Judas’s robe, the 
scarlet drapery and the green scepter 
as the young lad, the adored Anton 
Lang, descended the steps from Pi- 
late’s house. 

At nightfall, they would join the 
motley throng which crowded the 
crooked streets, where Royalty and 
citizen rubbed shoulders; where Rus- 
sian, Teuton, American, Armenian or 
Tyrolese wandered and wondered. It 
was like a Mecca pilgrimage, or that of 
Lourdes. 

But the spectacle, day after day, of 
the marvelous play, the sight of lives 
given up entirely to the attainment of 
an ideal; the power and serenity of 
these lives; the knowledge that those 
who came to scoff remained to pray— 
the stupendous meaning, not only of 
what it taught, but of. what it repre- 
sented, became at last insupportable. 
Graham Renau could stand it no 
longer. It brought him face to face 
with questions which he could not an- 
swer, duties whose ghosts he dared not 
meet. One must have peace within to 
witness the Passion Play, or one is torn 
by conflict. It is a spectacle for those 
whose creeds are well established, whose 
lives are harmonious; it is not for the 
tempest-tossed. 

So, unheeding the remonstrance of 
Lee, who had become enamoured of a 
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witieg Tyrolese who kept a small shop 
of souvenirs, they left Oberammergau 
for Meerane. There, where others 
sought the health of the body, Gra- 
ham Renau designed to find a cure for 
his weakened spirit. 

But a new problem awaited him. 
Lee, whose young life had been drawn 
to too tight a tension, suddenly de- 
veloped a strange restlessness. He 
slept badly ; his appetite failed, and his 
eyes grew so big that his face seemed 
but a tiny frame. He had seen and 
done overmuch. The constant flights, 
the recurrent changes of scene, the lack 
of harmony so necessary to a child’s 
well-being, had accomplished their 
work. When he reached Meerane, he 
collapsed. 

And then, forgetful of his own needs, 
his racked soul and the endless prob- 
lems his mind offered for solution, Gra- 
ham Renau devoted himself exclusive- 
ly to his boy. He had a new dread— 
that he might lose the child, not by 
the power of the law he had de- 
fied, but by the power of that higher 
law whose claims cannot be ignored. 
Often he would waken from sleep, 
the fear which he had thrust from 
him in the daytime overmastering 
him, and could rest again only when 
Lée’s deep breathing assured him of 
the boy’s safety. 

They stayed in the mountains until 
the cold weather came; and then, by 
slow stages, returned, stopping at Mu- 
nich again. Later on, they reached 
Florence, where they stayed for a 
while; then they pressed on once more 
to the Riviera. Again the changes of 
scenes and people wore perceptibly 
on the child. Every new habit, 
every new intimacy of place or 
person, sapped his vitality. He seemed 
not only too precocious for his years, 
but too sad. All the dainty gaiety of 
his youthfulness was lost. All the 
pretty tricks of childhood, its incon- 
sequence, its uncertainties, were re- 
placed by a maturity of look and ac- 
tion sadly out of keeping with his 
form and face. His father was at his 
wits’end. Every hour seemed to have 
its pang of uncertainty and of dread. 
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He felt that something must be done, 
and doneatonce. His patience seemed 
to be approaching its limit of endur- 
ance. What was going to break? His 
will, his child’s health? Or would fate, 
as it sometimes did in crucial moments, 
offer a compromise? 

Fate did! One day he came into 
their sitting-room, and found Lee 
asleep on the floor. He had taken a 
pillow from the couch and thrown him- 
self down, as if careless of comfort. His 
little face was marked by paths of 
tears. Something had gone wrong. 
What was it? What sorrow was im- 
printed on the childish countenance? 
All at once he woke, and looked his 
father in the eyes. For a second the 
latter was reminded of that evening, 
long ago, when the ¢thild had waked 
with that same suddenness, the night 
of the abduction, and had smilingly 
raised himself into the waiting arms. 

Lee did not smile now or demand the 
paternal embrace. Instead, he looked 
at his father for a long time, silently, 
reproachfully. 

“What is it, Lee?’’ Renau asked, 
at length, unable to bear longer the 
mute look of despair. ‘“ What is it, 
my boy?” 

The tears rained down the uplifted 
face. “I don’t know, I don’t know!” 
he sobbed, incoherently; and then, as 
if a thought which had sought expres- 
sion before had all at once overcome 
the barrier of helplessness and become 
articulate, “I want a mama! I 
want a mama! Won't you give me 
one? All the children here have 
mamas!” 

Yes, fate, with Lee for a mouth- 

iece, had suggested a compromise. 

e did not want his own mother, 
whose personality was swallowed up 
in the mists of forgetfulness which 
border childhood, but amy mother. 
It was the woman nature he needed, 
the feminine care; some one to whom 
he really belonged, not the oversight of 
a hireling. This was the underlying 
secret of his ill-health. 

Graham Renau’s thoughts move 
with lightning celerity to Lucie Brow 
ing. He wondered if she were sti 
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Paris. He would write that day, and 
find out. What a mother she would 
make for Lee, so gentle, so thoughtful, 
so kind! He had sacrificed so much 
to his child that the habit of self-im- 
molation had become fixed. That he 
was giving up his last hold on freedom 
never weighed with him for a moment 
against the fear of Lee’s ill-health, or 
the sub-consciouS dread that, some 
time, wearied by mental importunities, 
he might be forced to relinquish the 
child to the guardian the law had ap- 
pointed. 

Yes, Lucie Browning could save him 
and save Lee. He felt sure of this. 
The old days in the French pension 
returned to him. He felt again the 
restful security when, with Lucie to 
watch, he had, for the first time since 
the beginning of their wanderings, left 
his boy without a terror of the ex- 
pected. 

Lucie Browning was not in Paris. 
She was in London, and his letter was 
forwarded to her there. She wrote 
that they would soon be in Genoa, 
where they were to meet some rela- 
tives, and sail immediately for New 
York. His letter had been indefinite 
in its phrasing, but one could read 
clearly between the lines that he was 
in trouble, and needed her. 

When she wrote that they were to 
embark immediately after reaching 
Italy, he felt strangely depressed. 
Perhaps he was too late. Perhaps the 
friendship she had shown him had be- 
come weakened by absence. A hun- 
dred things might have happened. 

He was pale and tense when he con- 
fronted her on the esplanade where she 
had agreed to meet him. Lee was in 
the hotel, under the care of a nurse- 
maid, and he had stolen this hour. 
She, too, was paler, more quiet and 
reserved than usual. He wasted no 
time in trivialities. The months of 
absence, instead of alienating them, 
seemed to have brought them to a fuller 
comprehension of each other. 

“It is for the boy, Lucie,” he ended 
his plea, “that I ask this. I know that 
you love him; that you will be good 
and true to him and to me. That is 


why I ask you to be my wife. I can 
offer you all but the one thing—the one 
thing which is beyond our power to 
control; that is dead in me long ago, but 
there are gratitude, respect, admira- 
tion, care for you and your future 
awaiting your decision. Will you give. 
yourself to Lee—and to me?”’ 

She could not restrain a feeling of 
bitterness, even now, when her prayer 
was answered. 

This, she thought, wearily, was life’s 
gift to her in compensation for her 
years of suffering—a husband and no 
love, a home without the one founda- 
tion that makes it secure. 

Before meeting him, she had had it 
in her power to go on with the old life, 
to accept the unpleasant duties en- 
tailed by the increasing infirmities 
of her aunt; but, at the spoken word, 
at the touch of his hand on hers, she 
reached suddenly the point where her 
will was dominated by her desires, 
where the strength of daily habit be- 
came inert and helpless. 

She would marry Graham Renau. 
The alternative was too weak to weigh 
for one moment in the scalés. She 
had, as has been stated, the passions 
of the recluse—passions which know 
no compromise. 

They met again later in the day, and 
matured their plans. Lucie did not 
dare tell her aunt of her decision; she . 
did not dare mention Graham Renau’s 
name, for the esclandre in the Paris pen- 
ston was still a subject for almost daily 
reproach. In some inexplainable way, 
her aunt held her guilty for the whole 
affair, for his early marriage, his divorce, 
the abduction of the child and the 
wife’s disarrangement of the quiet of 
the Paris pension. 

It was decided that Lucie should go 
on board the steamer, having made all 
her preparations for flight; that, at the 
last moment, ostensibly on the plea 
of looking after the baggage, she should 
leave the ship, and, as soon as the 
steamer was on its way, the purser 
would deliver the letter announcing 
her plans to her aunt. . 

It was not without bitter tears 
that Lucie consented to this. The 
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_ knowledge that she was breaking 
away from the bonds of quiet habit into 
the turmoil of an unknown life, the 
thought of duties swept aside so lightly 
when her whole life hitherto had been 
one great renunciation of self, the hor- 
ror at that self’s abnormal strength, 
when, after its years of repression, it 
was given place, frightened her. There 
Was no tie of affection binding her to 
the woman who had made her life so 
miserable, but there were the ties of 
habit, of kindred, of duty. 

But she pushed these weakening 
thoughts aside. She had determined 
to grasp the half-good life offered, but 
the grasp hurt her. 

She made her preparations in ac- 
cordance with their plans. Her aunt 
was more difficult than ever on the 
morning of sailing, and ignored Lucie’s 
efforts to render the embarkation easy. 
Her querulous criticisms, her biting 
sarcasms, her charges of inattention 
and ingratitude rendered their last 
moments together doubly unpleasant. 
It was not difficult for Lucie toslip away, 
unobserved, for the old lady soon in- 
veigled one of the stewardesses into her 
state-room, and transferred her abuse 
to the new-comer. When she remem- 
bered Lucie, it was too late; the steamer 
was far out in the bay. 

Graham Renau and Lucie watched 
it depart, until the cloud of smoke be- 
came a faintly traced line of dun 
against the brilliant sky. 


V 


LEE accepted the presence of a new 
mother as a matter of course. To him, 
she meant another playfellow with un- 
flagging zeal in devising methods of 
amusement. The maternal instinct 
needs no development in some women. 
Lucie Browning was of this class. She 
regulated Lee’s diet and his hours of 
sleep. She made many changes in 
regard to his clothing. She found 
inexhaustible ways of keeping him 
amused. She held sickness at bay by 
prevention, and soon, under her care, 
he became rugged and happy, his 


physical and mental states correspond- 
ing in perfect harmony. In a word, 
she gave him everything but love. 

She had lost hér parents at so early 
an age that she had retained no 
distinct impression regarding them. 
Neither in childhood nor in youth had 
she possessed a friend. Her martyr- 
dom with her aunt had effectually des- 
troyed the tendrils of budding affec- 
tion which, in the young, spring out 
and wind themselves about the first 
object at hand, no matter how un- 
worthy that object may be. 

Until she met Graham Renau, she 
had never dreamed of the possibility 
of love as a factor in her life; after that 
meeting, love becarne suddenly domi- 
nant, and her life a subordinate issue. 
She enveloped him, from the begin- 
ning, in an atmosphere which effectu- 
ally concealed his true nature. It was 
composed of many elements — the 
dreams of youth, its hopes, fears and 
ambitions, which had so nearly died of 
inanition in her maiden heart. She 
had no method of comparison, for he 
was the only man with whom she had 
passed the barrier of formalities. She 
was like one of the women of the Mid- 
dle Ages, whom history depicts, look- 
ing upon the husbands chosen for 
them, or by whom they were chosen, 
as lesser gods, never questioning their 
rights or their conduct, accepting them 
as masters of their destinies, and con- 
tent with a blind hero-worship. But 
she was too clear-sighted to mis- 
taken for one moment in regard to his 
feeling toward her. Never did’ she 
class the lukewarm sentiment that he 
displayed with the passion that seethed 
in herself and, beneath the nun-like 
exterior, kept soul and heart in tur- 
moil. She accepted his respect, his 
friendship, his gratitude; in return, 
she gave him the ardent adoration that 
the captive gives his savior. 

Like the miser who treasures his one 
piece of gold, who cannot be duped by 
a counterfeit, clever though it may be, 
so she was never deceived even by 4 
temporary warmth of manner into 
believing that her husband had ever 
offered her his best. But she hoped; 
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else her life would have been impossi- 
ble. The mere fact that there was 
something beyond sustained her in the 
dark hours which came, now and then, 
when she thought of the duties she had 
relinquished, of the real- desolation of 
the existence that seemed, to a super- 
ficial observer, to possess much of in- 
terest. 

And with Graham Renau, the fact 
that he had not deceived her with 
phrases of love and promises of undy- 
ing affection; that he had taken her 
from a life of dependence and unhap- 
piness, to give her affection, respect, a 
luxurious home and creature com- 
forts, seemed to him sufficient. He 
felt no vulnerable point in the armor 
of his satisfaction. 

Of the fact that she loved him 
blindly, passionately, he was not ig- 
norant. This knowledge irked him. 
He would have preferred the lukewarm 
sentiment of a friendship like his own; 
yet, on the other hand, he rejoiced in 
it, for it bound her more closely to his 
interests and to those of the child. 
She would make a better mother for 
Lee, so he argued, because of her affec- 
tion for him, and to that extent only 
was he pleased with her constant self- 
betrayals, which the long habit of con- 
trol was powerless to amend. 

He gave her what he could, but that 
was little, viewed from the standpoint 
of one to whom the external was noth- 
ing, the feeling all. He had loved once 
and been: disappointed, and he did not 
believe it possible that he could ever 
love. again. 

They spent the remainder of the Win- 
ter on the Riviera, at Bordighera, Men- 
tone, Monte Carlo. They were careful 
watchers, and there seemed no reason 
to believe that they were under surveil- 
lance. The presence of Lucie would in 
itself help to avert suspicion, for the 
fact of his second marriage could not 
have become known. 

Lee had grown out of recognition, 
not only in appearance, but in man- 
ners, and his speech was that of a for- 
eign-born child. Graham Renau him- 
self had altered greatly; be wore his 
hair and beard in the French fashion, 


and the trio spoke French always in 
public with a purity of accent that 
would suggest a Gallic nationality. 

They made few friends. Lucie had 
never formed the habit of quick ac- © 
quaintance, and Renau had become 
indifferent. He loved nature and 
books. He took long, solitary w: 
or escorted his wife and child to v. 
ous places of interest round abow 
Their days were placid ones, but un- ~ 
derneath was forming a torrent that 
would some time break through the 
crust, and threaten their safety in a 
way little dreamed of by the man who 
had imagined that his sacrifice and 
forethought had averted the only real 
danger to his peace of mind. 

In the Spring they went to Ver- 
sailles, and hired a villa. It was a 
charming place, with ample grounds, 
where flowers rioted, where Lee kept 
chickens and ducks; Lucie became a 
person of importance, superintending 
the affairs of the home, and manag- 
ing the servants. They seemed for the 
first time to have taken root, and Lee’s 
joy knew no bounds. His days were 
spent in endless ecstasies; feathers and 
fluff absorbed him to the exclusion of 
everything. He lived out of doors, and 
with his little playfellows, whom he had 
gathered about him, loved and ruled 
and overran the house and garden in 
moods of wildest mirth. His health 
was no longer a matter of concern. 

They kept the names by which they 
had been known on the Riviera, and 
were called Monsieur and Madame 
Lance. They exchanged a few formal 
calls with their hospitable neighbors, 
and a few formal dinners. Lucie made 
a most admirable housekeeper. She 
had learned the value of money and 
the pleasure of little economies, and, 
though her experience had been lim- 
ited, she had the housewife’s instinct, 
as she had the maternal. 

So the hours passed, uncalendared, 
one so like another that they had often 
to stop and ask the day of the week 
or the month, as a stream runs over 
the smooth pebbles of its bed, unnot- 
ing the rock ahead which is going to 
divert its course. 
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One Sunday, the three had been to 
the palace to see the fountains play, 
and, wandering in the direction of the 
Trianon, Lee suddenly slipped from 
. their side in chase of one of his chums 
whom he espied far off. When they 
at length found him, he was in conver- 
sation with a sleek, dapper little man, 
who spoke with the exaggerated ges- 
tures of the middle-class. Lee had 
been expressly forbidden to talk to 
strangers, and seemed bewildered when 
they beckoned him. The man had 
caught him by the arm, he explained, 
and had asked him all sorts of ques- 
tions—where he lived, who his father 
was, and how long they had been at 
Versailles. He had tried to break 
away, but, finding that impossible, had 
submitted to the catechism. He was 
badly frightened, for he was always ex- 
citable, and the unexpected had power 
to break his calm. 

Under other circumstances, Graham 
Renau would have followed the man 
and held him accountable, but he did 
not dare. What did that questioning 
portend? Were they traced, at length, 


after all these months of security? He 
knew the characteristics of the French 
detective; sooner or later, he would run 
his prey to earth. He did not tell Lu- 
cie his fears, but she read them in his 


eyes. The next morning, they saw the 
same man passing leisurely by the villa, 
up one side of the road, down the other, 
keeping a watchful eye on it, as if so 
sure of his game that he could play 
with it as a cat with the mouse which 
she has finally caught. 

That afternoon, they went, as usual, 
for their daily outing. They drove 
about the streets a little, then toward 
St. Cloud, their forced smiles and idle 
talk hiding design. When the fiacre 
returned, Graham Renau came back to 
a desolate house. He had sent Lucie 
and Lee away, and had returned alone 
to close up his affairs, pay his rent, turn 
over the key to the agent, and, after a 
suitable interval, travel in a contrary 
direction to join his wife and child, 
when time enough had elapsed to 
promise a temporary security. 

Lee cried, at intervals, through the 


night, in the uncomfortable wagon- - 
lit. He had secured a newly hatched 
chicken, and had wra it in his 
handkerchief; but le creature 
lived only a few hi d Lee’s heart 
seemed crushed first view of 
death. 

Graham Renau went to Paris in a 
few days, and lived there the life of 
his bachelor days. He mingled with 
the world, he dined in public places, 
he made friends at his hotel, and final- 
ly joined a cosmopolitan club. He 
hoped in this way to tire out the pa- 
tience of his spies. 

He had given Lucie instructions to 
move from place to place, and,. under 
various names, unimportant to cata- 
logue, receive her mail at the poste 
restante. He crossed the Channel 
once or twice, stayed a day or two in 
London each time, and then returned. 
These were desultory trips, without 
any apparent object. 

The third time, he went down to Sur- 
rey, rented a country house which he 
had seen advertised, put a caretaker in 
it, and again withdrew. After a while, 
the trio met there, Lucie and Lee hav- 
ing come by circuitous paths, doubling 
on their tracks, changing their names 
and avoiding always any but the most 
conventional and formal intercourse 
with strangers. 

Lucie Browning had been brought up 
in an atmosphere of the strictest integ- 
rity. Whatever faults the aunt might 
have, insincerity could not be num- 
bered among them. She had the hor- 
ror of a lie, not only a direct lie, but its 
innumerable evasions—the so-called 
white lies of the world. She had the 
virtues enjoined by the ten command- 
ments, and none others, but those vir- 
tues she had implanted in Lucie’s soul 
by fear, by habit and by example. 

The hours she passed now seemed to 
her the most repugnant period of her 
life. The years with her aunt had not 
been happy ones, but their unhappiness 
was of a passive kind. These days were 
actively miserable. She was living a 
lie. Every time she changed her name, 
every time she avoided questions, or 
answered them by evasions, every time 
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_she.was forced to satisfy Lee for the 
absence of his father, their pecuiiar 
methods of life, their different nomen- 
clatures, she experienced a moral re- 
vulsion. 

The fascination of Graham Renau’s 
presence was removed. She could look 
facts in the face, and she knew, though 
she had before been blind, that a pas- 
sive unhappiness is better than its act- 
ive counterpart. She was not one who 
could be satisfied ,with husks. She 
wanted little from life. Pretty clothes 
and a luxurious environment did not 
appeal to her as they did to many 
of her sex.- She wanted love. Her 
whole nature was starving for it. She 
must have it. It was the need of it 
which had driven her to turn her 
back on the duty which was so plainly 
marked out for her; it was the hope 
of its final attainment which up- 
held her, during her absence from 
her husband, as it had during the 
months they had lived together. She 
had accepted, uncomplainingly, her po- 
sition as housewife and nurse-maid, as 
she bitterly termed her wifehood and 


motherhood, in her self-communings, 
believing always that she would end by 


gaining her husband’s love. But every 
day she seemed farther and farther 
away from the goal. 

It was during their migratory flight, 
while Graham Renau remained in 
Paris, that Lucie came face to face 
with the truth in regard to her feeling 
toward Lee. Hitherto, she had never 
dared give her thought wing and space. 

She had never loved him, for he was 
another woman’s child, and his pres- 
ence was a constant reminder of the 
fact that what her husband denied her 
he had given another woman. She felt 
an affection for him, it is true, a mild 
affection, the result of custom, helpless- 
ness and the fact that, as he was her 
husband's child, to that extent he had 
a claim upon her better self. 

Separated from her husband on the 
child’s account, she found new prob- 
lems for solution, and came to the 
point where she acknowledged that 
Lee’s presence chafed her; that it was 
a restraint instead of a joy. It was 


Lee, it is true, who had made her Gra- 
ham Renauw’s wife; but it was Lee who 
was keeping them apart. It was Lee, 
and Lee alone, so she believed, who 
prevented her love from reaping the 
harvest of reciprocal attachment. 

When they met in the Surrey home, 
and took up their new lives with that 
facility which is the distinguishing 
mark of a cosmopolitan career, Graham 
Renau noted the change in his wife. 
What it was he could not determine. 
There was no lack of affection. She 
was always cheerful, according to her 
wont; but there were moments when, 
for the first time since their marriage, 
she seemed to desire solitude, when his 
society was no longer a necessity or a 
delight. 

She was introspective and absent- 
minded. She appeared more like the 
woman he had first known in the Paris 
pension than his wife—a girl in whom 
matrimony had wrought a cotmplete 
change of temperament, as he believed. 

She was in revolt, and a man whose 
mind was clear of the obsession of a sin- 
gle idea would have seen this; but in 
Graham Renau the safety and happi- 
ness of his child obscured all other 
thoughts. And so, except for occa- 
sional moments. of wonder when he 
found her less plastic than usual, the 
change was unremarked. She was in 
revolt, as she had been during those 
days in Paris when the conditions of 
life had become so irksome that her 
soul tension was at the point of snap- 
ping. She had acted of her own free 
will, it is true, in her marriage, if a will 
weakened by unhappiness, hypnotized 
by a stronger force, can be termed free. 
She had married the man she loved, 
hoping that with him she would find 
the joy she had always missed. She 
did not believe, with Carlyle, that she 
was “born to duty, not privilege;” 
she saw other lives apparently happy, 
and she could find no explanation to 
satisfy her for the emptiness of her 
own. 

Her soul cried out for its mate—so 
near, so far. The petty details of a 
housewife’s life, the care of another 
woman’s child, the constant watchful- 
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ness against alarm—all these could not 
content. 

She had no resources within herself, 
as a woman of a different upbringing 
might have had. Art, literature, mu- 
sic could gratify only the surface needs; 
they did not touch the deeps. 

The long Winter months in the Surrey 
home, isolated by the wishes of the in- 
mates as well as by the high brick wall 
—the Englishman’s stronghold—only 
matured the dissatisfaction which had 
been born during the absence from her 
husband. But, fortunately for his 
peace of mind, he became less and less 
aware of it. Her somber moods had 
perplexed him during the first days of 
her return; afterward, he accepted 
them as one of the many phases of the 
feminine temperament. Her poise had 
been one of her charms for him; when 
it was destroyed he could only sigh at 
his own mistake. 

The safety of Lee, his physical and 
mental development, became more and 
more the absorbing passion of Graham 
Renau’s life. He had crucified his 
own ambition, and was re-living it in 
his son. The two became more com- 
panionable every day, and with this re- 
lation he felt less and less the need of 
the woman he had married, and so 
drifted farther away from her. 

In the Spring, they made another 
change. The safety of the Winter, 
free from even the suspicion of dis- 
trust, again lulled Graham Renau’s 
fears, and he determined to return to 
his native land. They would sail from 
Queenstown in June, so he announced, 
and Lucie acquiesced without demur. 
She no longer cared where they went, 
so long as she did not have to repeat the 
experience of the months when she had 
been alone with Lee—anything was 
better than that. 

Lee’s mother had not left her home 
during the Winter, so Graham Renau 
had been informed by his lawyers, and 
whatever surveillance had been accom- 
plished must have been left to hire- 
lings, who had done nothing. He was 
satisfied of this, for his own precau- 
tions had been carefully taken. 

They left Queenstown in a storm, 


and the moment she stepped from the 
tender to the ship, Lucie went to her 
toom, which she did not leave until 
they sighted New York. All the weary 
days when she lay in her berth, tossed 
about by the relentless waves, seemed 
to her symbolic of the tempest-tossings 
of her racked soul. She constantly 
questioned the future. What was she 
to do with it? She could not return to 
her aunt, and take up again the life on 
which she had once turned her back; 
she knew her aunt’s nature too well— 
its implacability, its inability to for. 
give or forget an injury. 

She could not continue as she was, a 
mere looker-on at others’ joy; the silent 
witness of the growing companionship 
between her husband and his boy, her- 
self an outsider in their needs and affec- 
tions; she could not! What was she to 
do? 

The implacable force of mechanism 
tearing through the yielding element, 
the power of favoring winds, the human 
mind controlling the infinities of space, 
brought her at length to land, with her 
soul-torturings unsubdued, her ques- 
tions still unanswered. 


VI 


WHEN Mary Renau left the pension 
in the rue Leo Délibes, outwitted again 
by her former husband, she returned 
to America. She had come to the end 
of her rope; the constant disappoint- 
ments, the deceptive clues followed 
to futility, the betrayals of paid em- 
ployees repeated over and over, the final 
blow when she had come so near to vic- 
tory, combined to bring her to a point 
where she felt that she could better 
bear the temporary separation from 
Lee than continue to suffer as she was 
then suffering. 

She would wait now with what pa- 
tience she could muster, although she 
had never waited for anything in her 
life. She had gone forth and met fate 
more than half way; dragged it toward 
her when she found it facing in an- 
other direction. She had to learn a 
different lesson. She had to learn not 
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only that patience has limits, but that 
impatience is often impotent. She left 
careful instructions with French and 
English detectives, who smiled suavely, 
made rose-colored promises, and kept 
in reserve their determination to dis- 
play their finesse less in bringing the 
chase to a successful termination than 
to an indefinite pursuit, for while 
finality meant a certain fixed sum, the 
alternative was an open treasury. 

She returned to New York and to 
her social life, into which she swept with 
the zest of disappointment which ranks 
that of inexperience in its fervor. No 
hour of the day, which commenced 
with noon and ended at dawn, but 
had its engagement of so-called pleas- 
ure. She had but one rule of conduct 
now—to allow herself no time to think; 
only one ambition—to play the rdéle of 
cork in the swirling eddies of life. If 
this form of existence had been a novel 
one, she might have found in it what 
she sought; but, unfortunately for her 
need, she had sounded its shallowness 
before, and though she was always in a 
crowd, yet she was really more alone 
than if she had isolated herself within 
four walls. 

She had believed that when her hus- 
band disappeared out of her life she 
would have peace from outward strife 
and inner discontent. She still be- 
lieved that with the return of her child 
she would gain this desire. She had 
not yet learned that peac eis independ- 
ent of environment and personality; 
that it is a purely mental state, as 
much so as resignation or forgiveness. 

She had never seen Paul Trafford 
since the night she had ordered him 
from her presence. She did not miss 
him; there were other men ready to 
take his place—ball-room love-affairs, 
made pee broken with a glance. Such 
devotion wearied her, but she saw no 
one who made a lasting impression. 
She found only one thing more irksome 
than the masculine attention she re- 
ceived, and that was its complement 
of feminine jealousy. 

One night, she was sitting in a box 
at the theatre. Suddenly, as if a 
curtain had been dropped before her 


mental lens, she seemed to see every- 
thing through a medium which _dis- 
torted and destroyed the normal per- 
spective. The peculiarity of the vision 
annoyed her. It was as if her sub- 
conscious self had destroyed the bar- 
rier which keeps its workings hid. This 
phenomenon was repeated several 
times during the next week; then its 
unpleasantness was replaced by an- 
other. 

She was standing at the intersection 
of streets, where cars, cabs, omnibuses, 
automobiles and people jostled one 
another in the whirl of metropolitan 
traffic. Usually, she watched her 
chance, dodged gracefully between im- 
peding wheels, gave a nod or look to 
careless cabbies, the tactics of a trav- 
eler experienced in traversing the 
mazes of a city centre. This time she 
stood helpless, unwilling, paralyzed by 
a sudden fear. She made one or two 
futile attempts to advance, but to no 
purpose. Finally, she was obliged to 
retrace her steps until she found a free 
crossing. She took herself to task; her 
reason and senses seemed more acute 
than usual, but her will wasdead. Was 
she ill? She did not feel so; just the 
languor of late hours and the lack of 
out-of-door exercise, that was all. She 
plunged into excitement anew, but the 
excitement strangely tired and de- 
pressed her. Solitude had never be- 
fore dispirited her; now she suffered if 
she were left alone a minute, and at 
night her maid was obliged to sleep in 
an adjoining room, with the door be- 
tween left open. 

She visited one doctor, and he rec- 
ommended a change of scene. She had 
her trunks packed, but at the last mo- 
ment changed her mind. The thought 
of living in an alien place was repug- 
nant. She visited another physician, 
and was given bromide, electricity, all 
the palliatives of a diseased nerve sys- 
tem, some of which she threw away, 
some of which she tried until the reac- 
tions came with their undue depres- 
sions. She wondered, at first, as to 
the cause of this illness, and then be- 
came indifferent even to that. 

Finally, she shut herself from the 
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world she had so loved and now hated, 
for whose approval and enjoyment she 
had sacrificed so much. She remem- 
bered, at this time, that she had once 
heard a woman say that she believed 
the purgatory of the lost was a place 
where the nervous systems became im- 
mortal, those centres of sensation, 
stripped of body and spirit, when the 
mere touch of one frail thread against 
another would send an agony through- 
out eternity. She did not know then 
what the woman meant, but the knowl- 
edge had come to her, and the horror 
of the thought occurred to her again 
and again. 

One day, her will throbbed with a 
semblance of life, through the medium 
of drugs. In this temporary renewal 
of strength, she argued that there must 
be some one who could understand and 
help her. She took up a physicians’ 
directory, and read it here and there 
at random. Finally, amid strange 
mames, one she had often heard 
caught her eye— James Gregory. 
Where was it that she had heard him 
spoken of? By whom? Her memory 
recalled the circumstance. It was at 
a@ woman’s luncheon, and one of the 
guests, a tired, etiolated invalid, had 
said, impressively, that James Gregory 
had helped more nervous women than 
any other physician of his time. 

She ordered the carriage, and, be- 
fore her new-found strength of will de- 
serted her, was driven to his home. 
She arrived, fortunately, during his 
office hours, else the renewal of inertia 
might have prevented another visit. 

There was a suite of luxurious wait- 
ing-rooms, filled with men and women, 
who, under the semblance of health, 
bore some weakness carefully hidden 
frein the world. She wondered, idly, 
as she noted them and herself in a long 
mirror, bearing no expression of pain or 
suffering, if all humanity were alike, 
all bearing about concealed scars and 
wounds. 

She gave her card to the solemn 
servant, and asked an immediate 
hearing; and, though a man with the 
clientéle of James Gregory could have 
no reason for favoring one more than 


another, yet, in a surprisingly short 
time, she was told to follow the ser- 
vant to the inner room. It was an 
ascetic room, striking to the eye and 
senses after the luxury of the outer 
apartments, and the man was more 
striking than the room, more dominant 
in his strength and simplicity. 

He was a little above medium height, 
harmoniously built; strength and sup- 
pleness were in his poise. His brow 
was high and white; his eyes deep-set, 
black and piercing; his face stern, 
softened to a peculiar gentleness when 
he spoke and rarely smiled. 


He led her to a chair in the middle - 


of the room, where the light fell full 
on her face, and then waited patiently, 
with no sign of the knowledge that 
there were scores of impatient men 
and women on the other side of the 
door. 

She had been on the verge of 
hysterics in the carriage and in the 
reception-room. She had restrained, 
with all the power of an enfeebled 
will, the desire to shriek aloud, in 
the torture of wounded nerves, but 
the atmosphere of the quiet place 
rested and subdued her. She looked 
in the face, made gentle by sym- 
pathy, and told him her soul-sickness 
and its attendant bodily ills. 

He asked her only a few questions, 
and those not the ordinary shibbo- 
leth of the profession of which she 
-had become so fatigued. The in- 
terrogations seemed to lead nowhere, 
yet she knew they were not idly put. 

He did not tell her what was the 
truth—that he had seen her many 
times, at the opera, the theatre, on 
the streets, in the Park; that it was 
due to those glimpses that she owed 
the unusual attention he had be- 
stowed, and broken the rule of prece- 
dence in his office, which he had 
never broken before. He had thought 
of her in rare intervals as the most 
beautiful woman he had ever seen, 
and the saddest. 

“Will you help me?” she asked him, 
at length. ‘Can you?” 

He put his hand on her shoulder a 
second—the hand of the physician— 
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calm, helpful. At his touch, the tears 
came to her eyes. 

“You will go home now,” he said, 
gently. “I shall send some one to 
you, a woman whom you must obey. 
You are to let me know whenever you 
want me. I am at your call. You 
have lived at too high a tension— 
that is all; you will have to suffer for 
a while, but I am going to help you. 
You need be frightened no longer.” 

She went home, and, for the first 
time in many weeks, slept soundly. 
A few hours later a trained nurse, a 
cheery, womanly companion, came; 
and, in obedience to the instructions 
she had received, Mary Renau placed 
herself without question in her care. 

She was allowed to do what she 
pleased within limits, but it seemed 
to her that her only enjoyment was in 
counting the hours between the visits 
of her physician. He had controlled 
her from the first; he controlled her 
more and more as the days slipped 
into weeks. She read the books he 
recommended, and discussed them 
with him. She took uncomplainingly 
the tonics, the food, the exercise he 
ordered. She was better when with 
him, and when she hoped for him— 
that was all. Her distaste for her 
old life and her former friends con- 
tinued. She could not conquer this, 
and she did not try. Occasionally, 
when some duty kept him from her, 
or when she thought she discerned in 
his manner only the healer, the man 
interested in her merely as a patient, 
not as a woman, and faced the possi- 
bility of his future absence from her 
life, the old depression would return, 
and with it the painful crises of nerve 
suffering. 

Little by little, she told him her 
story, the unhappiness of her married 
life, culminating in the divorce and 
the abduction of her child, the fact 
that she was still in correspondence 
with detectives, lawyers and rogues, 
always hoping, always disappointed. 

She told him her half-beliefs, that 
the aching amother-love was at the 
root of her malady, and he did not 
contradict her at first. 


One day he was no longer the friend, 
the physician, the unexpressed lover. 
He became all at once the judge. 

“You have not told me all,” he 
said to her, and there were the stern 
lines in his face she had” fever seen 
since the day of her first visit at his 
Office. “No; you have kept some- 
thing back.” 

“What do you mean?” she de- 
manded, weakly; but her eyes dropped. 

“IT mean that you are a woman 
morally sick. There is something on 
your mind that you have not told 
me. There is a lack of harmony in 
your life, something I have not reached, 
that I cannot reach unless you help 
me. There is a sin there, and until 
you cure that, destroy it by confes- 
sion and repentance, you will never 
be well.” 

His piercing eyes looked into her 
soul. 

“A moral sin!’ she repeated; “a 
moral sin! Repent!” Her _ eyes 
flashed, her cheeks flushed. “ Repent! 
forgive! confess! I shall never for- 
give. I shall never repent. I will 
hound him to the uttermost parts of 
theearth. He has my child—my Lee.” 

He put her back into the chair from 
which she had risen, trembling with 
rage. 

“Do not excite yourself.” 

He waited a moment, while she 

looked at him, her eyes insolently de- 


-termined. 


He arose. ‘‘Very well. I can help 
you no more. I can give you medi- 
cine, it is true. I can recommend 
courses of diet and exercise, changes of 
air and scene. I can amuse you with 
my presence, but I cannot reach the 
seat of your malady until you help me, 
until you are willing to cure yourself.” 

He turned away, and she did not de- 
tain him until he reached the door; 
then she suddenly arose, and ran after 
him. He stopped at her touch. 

“T did not say I would not confess. 
I will. Come back.” 

She spoke breathlessly, as if fearful 
of the weakness of her determiriation. 

“The child belongs to him by every 
moral right. He gave me my divorce 
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on that condition. I was not the in- 
jured wife. I made him free me be- 
cause I could live with him no long- 
er. I deliberately put myself in a 
compromising position to force his 
seed. He was too implacable, too 
self-centred, too egotistical to realize 
my needs and my unhappiness. He 
drove me to deceits, to irritations, but 
I promised on my knees that, if he 
would allow me to get the decree, in 
order to save my name and that of my 
family, he should have the child. He 
promised, believing me, even though I 
had deceived him so often.” 

His eyes were downcast; his face a 
blank. She could not tell his thoughts, 
and she went on. What a relief her 
confession was! She had often wanted 
to tell him, yet never dared. He 
could not desert her now. He was her 
ogre at least, if he were no longer 

er friend. 

“Yes, the child is his by moral right, 
but the law gives him to me. I de- 
ceived him! I lied to him! Yes, I 
will call things by their names. I lied 
to him. I played on his faith and 
credulity. ive up Lee?” she laughed, 
scornfully. “I would have endured 
my life to the end, rather than that. I 
intended from the first,even when I was 
on my knees before him, to break my 
word.” 

She paused a moment to gain 
breath. “I still intend it. I have 
been disappointed, but it is only a 
matter of time. I can wait. I shall 
find him and take him.” 

She stopped. Only impassive fea- 
tures met her gaze. 

“You despise me?”’ 

The dark eyes searched her soul 
again. 

“T pity you.” 

“You—pity me? Why?” 

“You have broken a moral law, and 
you are being punished. You will go 
on being punished until you have made 
reparation. Youcannotavoidit. You 
cannot escape it. A broken law means 
a broken life. I cannot mendit. You 
alone have that power.” 

“You threaten me? You say that 
I shall never again regain my health?” 


“You will never regain your hapji- 
ness, and the two are synonymous.” 

“Tell me, at least, that you do not 
despise me.” 

“I do not despise you, but if, after 
having swept your mind clear of all 
the sophistry with which you have 
swathed it, after having had the truth 
made clear to you, your path marked 
out, you still persist, I shall be disap. 
pointed. You were to blame, but not 
so grievously. You were very un- 
happy, and unhappiness, if continued 
in, distorts the mental and moral 
vision. Yousaw nothing clearly. You 
deceived yourself then, bfit you know 
now. 
things clearly in the face. You did 
not even need my words.” 

She blushed at the truth of this decla- 
ration. It was so. All these days.of 
seclusion, she had communed with her- 
self. She-knew her own sins and 
own weaknesses, as she had 
known them before. 

They were silent a long time. Fi- 
nally, he arose. 

“T am going to leave you now. 
Think of what I have said. Thinkof 
the duty you owe to the man you mar- 
ried. No divorce court can clear yx 
of that obligation. You are 
him from his country, from his fi 
and privileges. Think, too, of - 
duty you owe yourself. You he 
done wrong. You must make ! 
tion. It is the law.” ee 

“What if I refuse?’’ The old 
against domination pursued her. 
repentant thoughts welled up, 
ories of baby lips and eyes, the 
element of the mother robbed of 
young. “What if I refuse?” 

“You will not!” ‘. 

“You will not! You will not!” 
The words pursued her after he had 
gone, became a monotone to her rest- 
less steps. If she gained Lee she would 
lose him. If she lost Lee, she would 
gain—her breath choked her—woman 
love, child love. 

She pushed the comparison from her 
mind. Whatever she decided must be 
decided with no ulterior gain in view. 
She must do right because it was right, 
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and in so acting she was in harmony 
with the great law of existence. He 
had made that clear to her. She must 
stand or fall on that issue. 

Yet if she chose the unrepentant 
path, she would still have Lee, a com- 
pensation for many losses; a son on 
whom, in the years to come, she could 
rely for companionship, on whose 
growing strength she could lean. 

She would have James Gregory’s 
love, too. Her woman’s intuition 
could not be so faulty. He would for- 
give her in time. What was her sin, 
after all?—an excess of maternal devo- 
tion. Any man could forgive that. 
He would, in time, for he was not differ- 
ent from the rest of his sex, though he 
seemed more implacable. 

Yet these months had brought her 
very near the realities of life. Her 
illness had been a cloud in the Summer 
sky, presaging tempests ahead. She 
was now young, it is true, but there 
were many days ahead, and she would 
not always be young. How could she 
live through them unless she had some- 
thing stable amid their instability, 
something incorruptible amid their cor- 
ruption? She must ground her char- 
acter so firmly that the years to come 
would find it- rock-bound. She had 
lived on the surface long enough. 

Life, as she now read its riddle, 
must have something in it beyond the 
impulse of the moment, the instinct to 
gratify the baser self by the crucifixion 
of the higher. Otherwise, it became 
impossible, 

It was amid this conflict of desires 
that she, one day, received a long de- 
spatch. The wanderers were at length 
located. They were in a Western city, 
where they intended to remain indefi- 
nitely. They were living under the 
name of Howard. She could reach 
them in a few hours. 


VII 


Granam Renav, now Frank How- 
ard, was looking out of his study win- 
dow, when he saw an open carriage 
driving slowly up the street. He 


watched it idly, his pen poised in air. 
There was something about the figure 
seated within, in the restless poise of 
the head, the nervous excitability of 
the hand tapping the edge of the 
door-frame, which caught and held 
his attention. He arose, as if shocked 
by the touch of a hidden wire. The 
driver had apparently mistaken the 
number, but the respite was momen- 
tary; he would see his mistake, turn, 
and find the house in a moment. 

The life of constant suspicion and 
alarm that he had lived during the 
last few years made him quick to ac- 
tion. He matured his plan in a mo- 
ment. He rang the bell, and a maid- 
servant, neatly capped and aproned, 
responded immediately. Everything 
in the home bore witness to Lucie’s 
housewifely skill; the prompt obedi- 
ence of the servants was one of many 
perfect details. 

He spoke with unusual emphasis. 
“If any one calls, Jennie, there is no 
one at home. If the—the person per- 
sists in coming in, show her into this 
room, and call me. Be sure you close 
the door when you leave her.” ~° 

He stepped hastily to the window, 
and shut the inner blinds, hiding the 
view into the street. He went hastily 
out of the room, through the house to 
the back porch, where Lucie sat read- 
ing. In the enclosure beyond, Lee 
was busy with a spade, digging in the 
earth, preparatory to planting a har- 
vest he might never reap. 

Lucie looked up at his swift step. 
She needed no words to tell her that 
something out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. 

“She is here, Lucie,”’ he said, quick- 
ly. “I saw her in a carriage which 
has driven by. The driver probably 
made a mistake. We have only a 
minute. This is what you have to do. 
Go up-stairs and put on your black 
coat and hat. She is all in black, too, 
and you are about the same height. 
The driver will not notice the differ- 
ence. Take Lee, and drive to the 
electric cars. Go as far as—” he 
named a neighboring town. “ Regis- 
ter at the hotel there as Mrs. Frances 
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Campbell. I -will communicate with 
you, and tell you what you must do 
next.’ 

Lucie sat as if paralyzed by the 
blow. “Do not wait,” he said, after 
a moment, impatiently. ‘Go at once. 
Every second is precious.” 

She flew into the house and up the 
servants’ stairway to her room, where, 
breathless, excited, she drew a long, 
black cloak from the-wardrobe, a trav- 
eling hat and chiffon veil which she 
put on, hastily. Her hands trembled, 
and her breath came in gasps. The 
crisis had arrived. She had prayed 
that something might happen, and 
something had. 

Her husband waited on the porch 
below for her return. Lee was throw- 
ing shovelfuls of earth to one side and 
the other, absorbed in his occupation; 
but a child’s impulses are not easy to 
guess, and Renau kept a watchful eye 
upon him. 

Suddenly, the clang of the bell rang 
through the house. The maid disap- 

ed, and, in a moment, returned. 

“There is a lady here, sir. I told 
her there was no one at home, but she 
said she would wait. I showed her 
into the study, as you told me.” 

“Very well, Jennie,’ he answered, 
slowly. ‘‘I will go to her as soon as I 
have finished my cigar.” He had 
lighted it in his excitement, and sat 
smoking until Lucie came down. 

“She is in the study,” he said to her, 
in a low tone, for fear the maid might 
overhear. “I will go in and engage 
her in conversation. You will have a 
good start. There is no danger if you 
are quick and self-possessed. When 
I hear the carriage drive off I shall 
know that all is well.” 

He was absorbed in the danger to 
his child; he did not dare say farewell 
to him, for fear of a possible outcry. 
There was no word of sympathy for 
her, for her wandering life, again to be 
taken up—to lead, who could tell 
whither?—to new inconveniences, to 
new depressions, to new dissatisfac- 
tions. 

He put a roll of bills in her hand, 
which he pressed gently; then he 


walked with firm step toward the 
study. 

The next few minutes meant much 
to him. He must not lose his self- 
control. He must not anger the wo- 
man there, drive her to a tempestuous 
exit and achance encounter. He must 
wait until he was sure of his success 
before he could afford to taunt her 
with the uselessness of the struggle 
waged against him. He thought of 
Lucie’s ready help, and felt secure, 
She would not fail him. He could 
depend upon her, as he could upon 
himself. 

In a moment, he stood before his 
former wife. 

She had grown more beautiful, though 
the languor of her recent illness was 
still upon her. She looked at him 
with an expression he could not 
fathom. It suggested nothing of the 
old days. Yet the beauty, the grace, 
the unexpected amiability of her eyes, 
wakened in him no thrill of reminis- 
cent passion or regret. She was a leaf 
out of his past, and the leaf. never 
returns to the branch. They had 
wrenched themselves apart; time and 
distance, sorrow and new ties had com- 
pleted the work of separation. He 
marveled at the time when a~ plance 
from her had meant a throb, of joy, 
and she marveled that she could ever 
have sorrowed as she had for him, and 
through him. So the past and Present 
met. 

“IT have come for Lee,” she ‘ead, at 
length. “I want him. I can live:to 
longer without him.” 

There was no mention of the law or 
her rights, and the unexpected mood, 
for the moment, found him defense- 
less. 

i ,am sorry to meet you in this 
way,” he answered, “for it disarms 
me. I would rather you were angry, 
for it would be easier to refuse. A 
man hates to answer gentleness with 
determination, but I must do it. 
Neither your pleadings nor your threats 
can move me. Do you st that 
I will give Lee up after the life we have 
led?” He laughed, scornfully. 

She was edging toward the yjisnit of 
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control.. “‘He is mine. I have asked 
as a favor what is my right. Give 
,him to me. It will save you trouble 
in the end to acquiesce. I have come 
for that purpose. Let me take him 
away quietly. What is the use of your 
refusals? I shall not lose sight of you 
again, you may be sure. All I have 
to do is to invoke the law. You are 
defeated! Admit it!” 

She was displaying splendid mas- 
tery over herself; only the flashing 
eyes Showed the presence of anger. He 
recalled her as she had been, frantic 
at the slightest coercion of her will, 
carried away by every gust of pas- 
sion, She had changed indeed. He 
wondered what force had been at 
work. 

He did not answer her for a moment. 
His ears were strained for the sound of 
the carriage wheels. What did the 
delay mean? Surely it would take 
Lucie but a moment to reach the gate. 
Why did she not hurry, when she knew 
his impatience? 

He looked at the woman opposite 


him, opened his lips as if about to speak, 
and closed them without uttering a syl- 
lable. 

“What is it?” she asked, impa- 


tiently. She took out her watch. 
“Must I order the driver to go back 
and get a lawyer? I shall not leave 
the house until you give me my child. 
I have you in my power. Let us end 
this peaceably, quietly. I am tired; 
so are you. The climax is reached. 
Why are you not reasonable? Why 
will you not admit your defeat?”’ 

He rose, and walked restlessly back 
and forth. Would the carriage never 
go? The terrible strain of the mo- 
ment seemed to deepen the lines on 
his brow. He could not understand 
the delay. He could not leave her to 
discover what it signified. 

Suddenly, he heard the carriage 
wheels. She was too absorbed in her 
thought tomotice. He breathed freely. 
He walked te the window, ostensibly 
to get more light in the room. He 
could see the coupé just disappearing 
around the corner. He threw open 
the blinds, then turned and faced her. 


There was triumph in his face and 
gestures. 

“What is it?’ she asked, noting 
something inexplicable. | 

He wished to give the fugitives 
plenty of time, and fenced a little. 

“ How did you know I was here?” 

“T have had detectives.” 

He interrupted. ‘Yes, I know.” 

She took the despatch from her 
porte-monnaie, and handed it to him. 

He brushed it aside. “They have 
been clever, as usual. You will no 
doubt continue to pay good sums for 
insufficient service.” 

“TI have paid the last,” she cor- 
rected. 

“Possibly not. There is no last in 
the game you are playing, unless you 
tire of it, or your exchequer becomes 
emptied.” 

He could afford to gloat over his 
deed. Lucie and Lee were far away. 

“What do you mean? I have no 
time for riddles. Where is Lee? Tell 
me at once, and let me go.” 

She arose, and faced him. 

“‘ Lee is not here,”’ he said. 

“T do not believe you.” But she 
could not disregard the triumph in his 
eyes. 

They faced each other as they had 
that night when she left him with 
taunting words on her lips. She had 
believed herself the victor then, but he 
had defeated her, and her history had 
repeated itself. The cup of success 
was dashed from her lips at the mo- 
ment when she expected to quench her 
thirst, and by the same hand. 

“ Lee gone!” 

She fell back into her chair, white, 
speechless, helpless. 

He felt sorry for her, but pity could 
not move him. He was playing this 
game for a great stake, and he must 
win. He had gone too far to retreat. 
He had sacrificed too much to render 
the past abortive. 


Meanwhile, Lucie, left alone on the 
porch, braced herself for the coming 
hour. Lee was still in the garden be- 
low, unconscious of impending change. 
She knew its perils. She had re- 
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hearsed them all. Only one thing was 
needed, strength to meet them. 

She beckoned Lee. He had been too 
spoiled to be easily governed, his ac- 
knowledgment of authority being less 
the result of training than of an inher- 
ent sweetness of disposition which 
made obedience easy. He demurred 
for a moment, but there was some- 
thing in Lucie’s tone, an ecstatic look 
in her eyes and face which seemed to 
his childish intuitions to promise the 
unusual. He patted the earth a 
few times with his shovel, and then, 
throwing it asidé; ‘approached her 
slowly, wiping his small hands on the 
immaculate linen of his trousers. 

She sat down on one of the porch 
chairs, and drew him toward her. 

He-was sure now that there was 
something unexpected going to hap- 
pen. He waited, breathless with sus- 
pense. 

Lucie’s eyes, usually so calm and 
clear, were shining with excitement; 
her hands trembled as they touched 
him; her breath came in quick gasps. 

“Lee,” she said, and her voice 
sounded strange, even to herself. 

He looked at her curiously, con- 
scious of the change in her, unknow- 
ing how to frame his knowledge into 
words. 

“You remember what we were talk- 
ing about last night?’ 

“Last night!’ He looked at her, 
vaguely. Last night is ages away in 
a child’s memory. 

He tried to think. “What is it?” 
he questioned, eagerly. She did not 
seem to be leading anywhere; there 
was no immediate prospect of a great 
surprise, and his shovel was waiting 
for him in the nice, soft earth, and the 
seeds were waiting to be planted. He 
withdrew from her arm, but she en- 
folded him again. 

“ Listen, Lee. Don’t you remember 
we were talking about your mama, 
your real mama?” 

Now he remembered. His real 
mama! Surely! 

As soon as Lee had grown old enough 
to ask questions, Lucie had insisted 
upon telling him the truth in regard to 


his mother. Some time, so she ar- 
gued, he must know. He was a pre- 
cocious child. He could not be satis- 
fied with half-facts or evasions. So she 
had told him that she was not his own 
mother, and persistent questions had 
elicited more than she had intended in 
the beginning. He learned that, far 
off, somewhere in the great world, hid- 
den from his sight like the many homes 
he had had, the many little sweethearts 
he had loved, like the angels and God, 
and the other mysteries which envel- 
oped his understanding, there was a 
realmama. It was of this vague per- 
son he loved to talk, particularly at 
night, just before going to sleep. He 
endowed her with all the graces of his’ 
imagination. Sometimes, in front of 
a Madonna in a picture-gallery, or a 
modern feminine face, pictured with all 
an artist’s skill, Lee would stop, and, 
pointing to it, insist that it was a like- 
ness of his mother. Once he pointed 
to a flag at half-mast, and asked Lucie 
what it meant. On being told that 
some great personage was dead, he 
thought a moment, and then said, 
sadly: “I hope, Lucie, it is not my 
mama.”’ 

Graham Renau had not altogether 
approved this confession of Lucie’s, 
but he appreciated the feeling from 
which it sprang, and was too gener- 
ous to forbid her this scant sincerity 
when she had to approve so much that 
was opposed to her training and 
wishes. He was not a man to dictate 
in trifles, and though he often winced 
at Lee’s questions, he realized that 
they were inevitable. 

Lee forgot his gardening: immedi- 
ately, at Lucie’s words. He was going 
to hear something of his mother, of 
the beautiful person who was to come 
to him some day from the moon or 
the stars; bring him beautiful presents, 
love him, and let him stroke her hair. 

Lucie waited, her eyes fixed on the 
boy’s transfigured countenance. Then 
she leaned toward him, suddenly. 

“She is here, Lee, in the study with 
your father.” She pointed to the in- 


ner room. 
“Here, with papa?” The child’s 
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face grew pale, and he shook violently. 
“Take me in there, Lucie,” he pleaded. 
“Come!"" He tugged at her gown, 
and Lucie rose. 

“You must wait a moment, Lee, 
and then I will take you. Ask Jennie 
to brush your clothes.” 

He went inside to the maid, and Lu- 
cie took the opportunity to slip out to 
the gate, pay and dismiss the driver. 
It was the wheels of the carriage which 
lulled Graham Renau into a fancied 
security. She returned to Lee, who 
was waiting in a fever of expectancy. 
The dream of his little life was to be- 
come real. Lucie, too, was pale, and 
her hands trembled. 

_ They walked slowly ‘toward the 
study door. When they reached it, 
Lee held her back for a moment, as if 
he could not bring himself to the point 
of encounter. It seemed too wonder- 
ful to be true. He was a strange child, 
and no one imagined that the thought 
of his mother had been such a dom- 
inant element in his life. He had seen, 
with childish intuition, that neither 
his father nor Lucie cared to speak of 
her, and he had been left to the power 
of an unrestrained imagination. 

It was the great moment of Lucie 
Renau’s life. Everything she had 
ever done, ever thought, ever felt, 
seemed to her but a preliminary to 
this act. It was not yet too late. 
She could find a ready excuse, lead 
Lee away, and obey her husband. She 
could take up the old life, or she could 
go on to the certain destruction of ex- 
isting conditions. 

She put her hand deliberately on 
the knob of the door, turned it, and, 
leading Lee, who, at the last, in an 
agony of apprehension, hung back 
until he was almost concealed by her 
skirts, entered the room. 

It was the moment when Lee’s 
mother, white, stricken, fell back into 
her chair at the announcement that 
her child had again disappeared. 

For a moment, a long moment, there 
was no sound in the room. Graham 
Renau and his former wife were over- 
come at the unexpected situation. 


Lucie’s eyes were downcast. She did 
Feb. 1904 


not dare look up, and Lee was still em- 
barrassed, taking furtive peeps through 
the folds of Lucie’s gown. 

Then the mother voice broke the 
silence, and mother arms, long de- 
prived of that which they should have 
held, were outstretched. 

The tone could not be mistaken. 
Lee recognized it as an echo from a 
far-off, forgotten babyhood. He had 
not heard it since. He flew across the 
room, and into the waiting embrace. 

When she had sufficiently recovered 
her composure, Mary Renau, with Lee 
firmly clasping her hand, turned to the 
door. She cast one look of contempt 
at the man opposite her. She had 
convicted him in a lie, and a lie, he 
told her once, was a woman’s weapon. 

He did not attempt to undeceive 
her. He did not seek to restrain her, 
to take Lee from her by force or en- 
treaty. He sat, crushed, overcome by 
the unexpected turn of affairs. 

At the entrance she faced Lucie, 
who stood, her arms drooping, her eyes 
for the first time raised to the level of 
her own. 

“You are—?” She hesitated, con- 
scious that she had seen her before. 

Lee answered the inquiry. 

“This is Lucie,” he explained. He 
felt that it was his proud privilege to in- 
troduce his real mama to all his com- 
panions, to his garden, his dog and cat, 
his bird and playthings. “This is 
Lucie,” he repeated; ‘“‘ papa’s wife, you 
know. We live here.” 

Mary Renau gazed at Lucie, resent- 
fully. Perhaps she had stolen some 
of her child’s love from her, robbed 
her of a part of the treasure long due. 

Then she remembered her. “I saw 
you once at the pension in Paris.” 

Lucie nodded. She could not speak. 
All the disappointment of those lone- 
ly hours in the French boarding-house 
returned to Mary Renau. ‘You 
helped them escape, then?’’ she ques- 
tioned. “I suspected it. Was I 
right ?’’ 

Again Lucie nodded. 

“Then why—did you dothis?” She 
looked at her in wonder. All at once, 
the despair in Lucie’s face told her the 
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truth. She knew by intuition what 
* this woman, Lee’s stepmother, must 
have suffered. 

They looked into each other’s eyes 
for a moment, soul to soul; then Lucie 
stepped aside, and Mary Renau and her 
son went out. 

The door closed behind them. Lu- 
cie and her husband were alone. 


VIII 


THERE are times in life when a wise 
silence is the only possible cure for the 
inward tumult. Such a time had 
come to Graham Renaue He was at a 
white heat. He felt, for a wild mo- 
ment, as if he could kill the woman 
before him. He had been outwitted, 
tricked, .betrayed; but, to do him 
justice, that was not the pang which 
moved him to such a rage of bitter- 
ness. He had lost the one thing out 
of-his life which gave that life d mean- 
ing. The motive power was gone. 
He was overwhelmed by the tragedy 
of the last few minutes and by its 
meaning, already scattered in thought 
over the years that were tocome. He 
had thrown away everything for a 
single object, and now that object 
was, without reason, taken from him. 
Better would it have been for him if 
he had gone quietly from his home, 
alone, the night of the divorce. He 
would have lost his child, yet that 
loss, compared with the one he now 
suffered, would have been but infini- 
tesimal. Lee, the companion of his 
days, the hope of his future, the focus 
of his dreams—Lee was gone. Who 
could take his place? What palliative 
could be offered him for what he was 
suffering, and would suffer in the 
future? 

But the shrinking, trembling figure 
before him aroused the manliness in 
him. He could not hurt the down- 
trodden. He pushed a chair toward 
her, and she sank into it, limp, inert, 
her limbs refusing further office. 

At last, he found speech, but his 
throat was dry and his voice sounded 
harsh. “Why did you do it? Why 


did you betray me?’’ Possibly there 
might be an explanation—he would 
not condemn her yet. 

She was silent, and he repeated the 
question, thinking that she had not 
heard him. 

He spoke more sternly and loudly 
the second time. “Answer me, | 
demand an explanation. Why did 
you break your word to me? Why 
did you bring Lee here—to that wo- 
man, instead of obeying my direc- 
tions?’’ 

The tone and look seared her heart. 
It was the first time he had ever 
spoken or looked at her unkindly, 
But she had, by her own act, cut her- 
self loose from his affection and re- 
spect. There was but one more thing 
she could do, one lower depth to 
which she could descend in his esteem. 

The habit of her life, that stern, un- 
compromising conscience, which de- 
manded that she should not look, 
speak or act the lie, forced her to con- 
fession. 

“TI did worse than that. I—” she 
stammered a little, then went on—"] 
sent the despatch telling her that we 
were here.” 

“You did—what?”’ 

Graham Renau could not believe the 
words he had heard. He waited for 
her to repeat them, and she repeated 
them, dully but distinctly. “I sent 
the message to Lee’s mother, telling 
her our whereabouts.”’ 

He thrust his hands deep downijnto 
his pockets. He knew now how the 
brute man felt. There were primitive 
passions in him seeking an outlet. He 
was afraid of himself. The very fear 
made him more controlled, more 
courteous in his manner than ever 
before. He opened the door quietly. 

“Will you go now? I cannot talk 
to you yet. I cannot trust myself. 
In another hour I shall ask you to re‘ 
turn. I should like then to hear your 
reasons for doing what you did, but ! 
cannot listen now.” 

Without a word, she went away. 
He closed the door after her. 

The air of the place stifled him; its 
atmosphere seemed to breathe the 
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presence of those who had been with 
him but a short time before. He 
caught up his hat, and left the room. 
He would walk his bad passions off, as 
he had done so often in his life, tire 
them out, purify them in the air of the 
open. 


He walked and walked and walked. 
He seemed pursued by some evil 
Thing. Finally, the Thing reached 
him, passed him without a touch, and 
he breathed freely, as if released from 
chains. He could go back now and 
meet his wife. He could have it out. 
The worst was over. 

He had come again to the parting of 
ways; yet he felt in no haste to make 
a decision in regard to the future. He 
had reached the dead-centre of 
thought. 

Calm, collected, his brow unruffled, 
his face serene, he reéntered the house. 
He rang the bell, and the maid-ser- 
vant, frantic with curiosity, but re- 
straining it as is a servant’s wont, sure 
that future events will disclose it, an- 
swered the bell. 

“Tell your mistress I would like to 
see her.” 

His summons was answered imme- 
diately, as Lucie had anticipat- 
ed it. 

She, too, was quiet now and sub- 
dued. -She seemed no longer afraid. 
She had passed- through the crisis; 
now only its inevitable consequences 
awaited her, and they could not 
be blacker than she had painted 
them. 

She had spent the last few hours on 
her knees, and there was the look of 
the novice at the altar in her face. 

There was resignation, renunciation, 
but no retraction. She knew that, if 
she had again to live through the last 
year, she would act as she had done. 
The deed was an inevitable result of 
her upbringing, her temperament, her 
strong passions. She could not have 
done otherwise and lived. 

She had no finesse or subtlety. She 
could not use the wiles of her sex— 
play the woman to avert the man’s 
Wrath, the game which has been played 


and will be played so long as there are 
women and men in the world. 

He placed a chair for her, and she 
sat down. . 

“Why did you doit?” He felt that 
he must judge her impartially, with- 
out prejudice. 

“Why did I do it? This is why.” 
She was no longer afraid of him. She 
had cut herself adrift from fear with 
indecision—for the two are insepara- 
ble companions. ‘‘ You forced me to 
do it. You are to blame—you, and 
you alone.” 

“I?” He looked at her in astonish- 
ment. “What do you mean?”’ 

“T mean this. You had made of me 
a slave, and a slave will sooner or later 
revolt. I revolted—that is all.’”’ 

“A slave!” He repeated the words 
after her, looking about the luxurious 
room, at her fashionably made gown, 
her fingers, on which sparkled rings 
of great value. His mind pictured her 
as he had first known her, shabby, de- 
pendent, unhappy. 

“IT know! I know!” She read his 
thought in his face. “The carpets are 
softer, and the gown is more txpen- 
sive, and I have enough to eat and 
drink; I do not have to account for 
every minute of my time, but I ama 
slave—I was,”’ she corrected, “as much 
a slave as in the days before I knew 
you. I revolted against that slavery, 
and I revolted against this. I was not 
born for it; something within me’”— 
she pointed pathetically to her heart— 
“forced me to free myself from the 
bondage.”’ 

He did not attempt to check her elo- 
quence, but in the words repeated after 
her, ‘‘a slave,”’ she read the poignant 
accents of reproach and misapprehen- 
sion. , 

“You have sacrificed your whole life 
tooneidea. You have given up every- 
thing else. You looked on me simply 
as a furtherance to your hopes. I was 
no more to you than the cars or the 
carriage which, in time of danger, took 
you and your child from the point of 
attack. I was simply a means to an 
end—a thing, a piece of furniture—not 
a human being with human needs and 
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ions, with a life of her own, an 
dividual existence with individual 
needs.” . 

He was silent, tapping the table with 
the pencil held in his hand, and, again, 
She seemed to read the unspoken 
thought in his face. 

“I know that you did not marry me 
under false pretenses. You told me 
all. You did not offer me your love, 
it is true, but I believed that I could 
Satisfy my appetite with husks, and I 
found that I could not. Other wo- 
men find that out, and have their own 
ways of remedying the evil. I had 
none, none but the one path. I could 
not leave you, for I surely would have 
returned when I felt that you needed 
me, that you were in danger or trou- 
ble. I had to free myself by some de- 
cisive act, just as one needs physical 
pain, sometimes, to relieve the mental. 
That was the only thing that suggested 
itself to me as final, conclusive. That 
¢ould not be undone.” 

Was this the woman he had believed 
a pliant reed to bend to his hand? He 
looked at her as he had never looked 
at her before in all the years of their 
companionship. He saw a frail, girl- 
ish figure, the face pale, the features 
small, refined, crowned with an aure- 
ole of brown hair, the eyes big and lu- 
minous; in her normal moods they were 
gentle, almost pathetic in their dumb 
reproach, like those of an animal; now 
they were lighted by the inner fire, 
kindled by the remembrance of her 
wrongs. 

Reserved usually, at this crisis there 
was a torrent of eloquence ready at 
her call. 

“T have been a good wife to you, a 
mother to your child, a companion in 
your need. I turned my back on my 
old life and its manifest duty, I ac- 
cepted conditions repugnant to every 
fiber of my being, because I loved you 
and because I believed that, in time, 
such love as mine would meet its re- 
ward; but every day took me farther 
and farther from that goal, and, well” 
—she broke off, impetuously—‘ you 
know the rest. I have committed an 
unpardonable sin, it is true, but better 


ee 


that than the life I was condemned to 
lead, the galley in which I was chained 
to the oar. 

“You have loved Lee! But such 
love as you display is only a refined 
form of egotism. He is your flesh and 
blood, and you design to re-live in him 
opportunities and ambitions denied 
yourself. Parental love like that, when 
it blinds its possessor to every other 
duty in life, is merely selfishness. A 
man has no right to choose‘one duty— 
one form of sacrifice, and elude all 
others.”" bay 

His eyes were smoldering fires. He 
felt as if a pet dog had turned, and 
buried its teeth in his arm. 

“TI have suffered,” she went on, re- 
lentlessly, “‘and am punished. I, too, 
made an idol, and the idol has crushed 
me with its weight.” ze 

There was no answer. He could nét 
trust himself to speak. He did not 
wish to. After a moment, she arose, 
and again left him to his communings. 

He had intended to overwhelm her 
with the power of his scorn. He had 
wished to put before her the cruelty 
of her deed in words of such scorching 
anger that she would never again be 
able to forget them. He had intended 
them to sear her conscience throtgh- 
out eternity. But she had turned the 
tables upon him, and now her words 
were burning into his soul. ie 

Was what she had said true? Had 
his whole life been but an egotistic 
following of the dictates of self? Was 
she right in asserting that life is too 
complex, holds too many responsibili- 
ties for a man to concentrate his 
thoughts on one and shake himself 
free from the others? Were those du- 
ties that he had cast aside claiming a 
just retribution? He had asked these 
questions—asked and refused to an- 
swer, many times. 

Were women all alike? Did they 
demand a man’s soul, his will, his all’ 
Were they not creatures to be satis- 
fied with luxury, to be merely cared 
for and forgotten? 

“The claim of the wife.” The words 
danced before his eyes as he sat at his 
desk, his face buried in his hands. Had 
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either of the women who had borne 
his name been recognized by him in 
her true light? The first was a beau- 
tiful girl, to entertain his friends, to 
flaunt his successes before the world, 
to be a mother to his child; the second 
a helper in securing to that child, the 
offspring of another woman, the fu- 
ture he had designed for it. Was it 
any wonder that each in turn had re- 
volted ? 

He had broken the great law—the 
law of life that points the way, that 
teaches by the experience of others, 
that rewards and punishes so unflinch- 
ingly. 

Step by step, he retraced the past. 
Step by step, he admitted his errors. 
He extenuated nothing; he overlooked 
nothing. He was a just man, at bot- 
tom, and this’ was not the first time 
that conscience had accused him. 

The future! He shuddered. Must 
he forgive the woman who had so 
wronged him—love her? How could 
one force love? They could\ not go 
on hating each other on account of 
the betrayal of trust. They must 
either separate, go their own ways, or 
else there must be forgiveness and a 
beginning all over again. \He must 
give her the place she demanded, the 
place of honor in his life, or else she 
would have nothing. She had ex- 
pressed this ultimatum in her act, and 
he so read it. 

And she was right—that was the 
worst of it; right in her claim, if not 
in the manner of its enforcement. 
What was he to do? He imagined 
her in the room above, sitting crouched 
in her easy-chair, which made her 
frail figure so tiny in comparison, 
awaiting the decision that would 
make of her an outcast or the partner 
of his life in the future. 

No, he could not forgive her. The 
Se of the lost child prevented. 

et—— 

And while he was agonizing in 
spirit, weighing the pros of right and 
wisdom, against the cons of anger, 
thwarted hopes and the inertia of 
feeling toward the woman who had 
appealed to him only through her 


yielding to his will, a similar drama 
was being enacted elsewhere, con- 
flicting desires were being balanced in 
the scale, as he was balancing them. 


When Mary Renau left the house, 
she looked about her for the carriage 
whose driver she had ordered to await 
her further instructions. It was not 
in sight. She walked along hur- 
riedly, half-dragging Lee after her, 
until she saw a vehicle in the distance, 
which she hailed. She lifted her 
child into it, and gave the name of 
her hotel, then sank back on the 
cushions, exhausted. Lee was un- 
easy, and wriggled to the edge of the 
seat. As soon as the neighborhood 
with which he was familiar disap- 
peared into strange streets, the fear 
of the unknown assailed him. He 
looked at his mother. Some childish 
form of reasoning went on in his brain. 
He had seen her, and embraced her, 
but the novelty of her presence had 
worn off. She was like other people, 
and the sense of her real strangeness 
overpowered him. . 

He wanted his home; Lucie, who 
knew his needs before he expressed 
them; his father, his kittens, his toys. 
Where was he going? Was his mother 
taking him away from them forever? 
Would there be no Lucie to hear his 
prayers, and no father to come and 
kiss him good night? 

“I want to go home!” he cried, 
suddenly. “I want to go home!” 

His mother drew him toward her, 
and, as his sobs became more violent, 
she realized that she had forgotten 
the mother method of soothing. It 
was so long since she had been called 
upon to exercise that dear pleasure! 
What should she say to him? She 
tried to coax him, to make him prom- 
ises, but to no purpose. Lee was not 
accustomed to Laving his childish will 
thwarted. The force of habit, so 
strong in every child, was particu- 
larly so in him; the delicacy of his 
early years had made him extraordi- 
narily susceptible, and during the 
many changes in his life, which had 
seemed to tear soul and body apart, it 
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was only by the most careful atten- 
tion that serious results had been 
averted. He withdrew himself an- 
grily from the encircling arm, and 
sank, a heap of tearful misery, on the 
floor of the carriage. 

She remembered, with a pang of 
regret at her thoughtlessness, that she 
had no toys to amuse him. He could 
not be reasoned with. Were they to 
begin their new life in this way? She 
tried again to soothe him, but it was 
useless. Finally, she left him to his 
sorrow while she devised means of 
averting it. 

When they reached the hotel, he 
refused to leave the carriage, and had 
to be taken from it by force. He was 
a heavy child, but she staggered up the 
steps with him in her arms. At the door, 
she was met by one of the employees. 

“Madame, a gentleman has been 
waiting for you an hour. He is in 
the reception-room.”’ 

“A gentleman—for me? Impos- 
sible.’’ She knew no one in the city. 
She had told no one of her journey, 
noone. Yes, she had sent one note, a 
brief one to James Gregory, telling him 
of her departure and her destination. 
If it were he, he must have followed 
her immediately. 

She entered the elevator, and went 
to her room, where she removed her 
hat and cloak. Lee refused to be 
comforted. She looked at him help- 
lessly, and finally dragged him with 
her, not daring to leave him alone in 
the room. 

A moment later, she confronted 
James Gregory, the man she loved 
and by whom she was loved in turn. 


IX 


James GreEGorRY arose when she en- 
tered, and came leisurely forward. 
Mary Renau was visibly embarrassed, 
and his own ease made more apparent 
her lack of control. 

“This is Lee,’’ she stammered, drop- 
ping her head, ostensibly to look at her 
boy, in reality to avoid meeting the 
piercing eyes. 


Lee had stopped his crying, -worn 
out by the violence of his emotions: 
but the ruffled hair, the paths of recent 
tears were evidences to the keen eyes 
looking at him of the storm And stress 
of the situation. He held out his 
hand. 

Lee was a child who could be easily 
attracted. He had been taught to 
avoid strangers, but his own inclina- 
tions were gregarious. There was 
something that fascinated him in the 
voice and manner and the kindliness 
of the glance. They renewed his hope. 
He left his mother’s side, and came 
forward. 

“T want to go home,” he pleaded; 
“will you take me?”’ 

He put out his small hand, and 
James Gregory grasped it firmly. 

“So you want to go home, my little 
man?” - 

Lee nodded. e 

“Well, you are going soon. Be pa- 
tient a few minutes longer,”’ 

Lee looked ecstatic. He did not for 
a moment doubt his new friend. © He 
had gained his wish, and was content 
now to look around and become inter- 
ested in the objects scattered about 
the room. 

James Gregory led Mary Renau to 
the window, where they were screened 
from the curiosity of any incomer. “| 
received your note, and started imme- 
diately. I almost caught the train on 
which you came; when I missed i) 
took the next. You must have kn@wn 
I would not allow you to come alone.” 

“IT was in such a hurry, I could not 
wait. I was afraid my determination 
would weaken.” 

‘And it did?’’ he said, kindly, look- 
ing in the direction of Lee, who was 
gazing at a picture of some dogs and: 
cats living together in artistic, if im- 
possible, harmony. 

“It did,” she repeated after him, asa 
lesson learned by rote. i 

“Tell me about it,” he continued, 
still more kindly; and, after the trials 
of the last hour, his serenity soothed 
her immeasurably. 

“T had made up my mind, as I wrote 
you, that I would give up my child. | 
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came with the intention to tell Graham 
Renau that. I came to release him 
from my anger and pursuit; to accept a 
compromise 1f he would offer it, if not 
to give up Lee forever. I had fought 
it all out. I had calmed myself into a 
fixed resolve. But with every mile I 
approached my child my determina- 
tion weakened. When I reached the 
house, and realized that the same walls 
enclosed us once more, I could not give 
him up—I could not!’’ 

She buried her face in her hands. 
“You do not know what it is. You 
do not know what I suffer. You con- 
demn me; you judge me, but if you 
could see the passions tearing at my 
heart, if you only knew!” 

“J condemn you?” He took her 
hands from her face. ‘J? How little 
you know me! How little you realize 
my love for you! I do not condemn 
you or judge you. 1 want to help you 
—that is all. I knew the struggle. I 
knew how it would end. I thought 
that by coming after you I could be of 
ai i—that is all.” 

He looked at Lee again, and her eyes 
follo~ +d his. 

“eo me, you mean?”’ 

“You know what I mean. 
too late.” 

He was holding her hands, and he 
placed them gently together. ~ 

“I must give Lee up—after all this 
weary time? give him up when I have 
just regained him?” 

She walked away from him. She 
wanted to shut out his presence, at 
least from her sight. She looked out 
into the street already darkening in the 
twilight. How she had fought against 
the tyranny of another will all her 
life! How hard it was that she should 
be condemned to make a choice be- 
tween her lover and her child! It was 
like sacrificing one limb to save an- 
other. How cruel life was, with its 
endless duties, its endless sacrifices, its 
endless unhappiness! 

She turned away from the window, 
and walked toward the man and the 
child; they were standing close to- 
gether. She took hold of a hand of 
each, and pushed them apart. Lee 


It is not 


looked hurt at her violence, and walked 
away. 

Her eyes followed him. She whis- 
pered her question. 

“Supposing I say no? Supposing I 
will not give him up—what then?” 

James Gregory hesitated a moment. 
“It will make no difference in my atti- 
tude toward you. I shall always love 
you. I could not do otherwise. I 
shall always want you for my wife.” 

“You would take Lee? You would 
be a father to him?” 

“IT would love him as a father. It 
would not be a difficult task.” And 
he looked smilingly at the beautiful 
boy, so like his mother. 

His tone and manner were all that 
could be desired, and she knew that he 
spoke the truth; but there was some- 
thing indefinable between them, some- 
thing she could not grasp and put into 
words. And this something would 
be always between them; it would 
spoil the harmony of the life to come; 
it was the shadow of the lie she had told, 
of the duty whose plainly marked path 
she had refused to follow. 

‘““You are generous to me,” She said, 
at length, “too generous. I will be no 
less so.”” She turned white as a lily. 
“T will give up Lee.” 

“You mean it?” 

‘I mean it.” There was no further 
faltering. With the spoken words 
came the power to put them into 
action. 


A half-hour afterward, James Greg- 
ory lifted Lee, who had been fed and 
comforted, into his arms, and left the 
hotel. Mary Renau walked after them, 
her step more elastic, her eyes brighter, 
her head more erect than it had been 


for months. She had been through the 
fire of sacrifice, and had come out puri- 
fied. There would be many hours in 
the future when the thought of Lee 
growing up under another woman’s 
care, ignorant of her, unknowing and 
unheeding, would be a torture to her 
spirit; but rather that torture than the 
daily presence of an evil she had volun- 
tarily accepted as the foundation of 
her future existence. She was content. 
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Better than all, she knew that, should 
James Gregory step out of her life, she 
would still persist in her resolve. Her 
momentary weakness had been but a 
natural-relapse after agonies of inde- 
cision. 

They were very quiet on the drive. 
Lee -was tired, and he slept, his head 
against the shoulder of his new friend, 
while Mary Renau and her lover were 
quiet ; the deeps had been sounded, and 
their spirits needed no words to ex- 
press their harmony. 


The bell clanged through the house, 
but Graham Renau, sitting in his 
study, his head buried in his hands, 
did not hear it. He was still perplexed 
in spirit, trying to unravel the secret 
of his-existence, trying to come to some 
conclusion that would offer a har- 
monious solution. 

The maid opened the door, and, her 
curiosity still unsatiated, admitted 
the trio. Lee slept on peacefully. 
She started to rap at the study door, 
but Mary Renau prevented. “You 
need not announce us.’’ She put her 
hand on the knob, and beckoned James 
Gregory to follow her. 

They entered the room softly, and 
the servant, ostensibly to turn on the 
gas, followed and flooded the room 
with light, disclosing its occupant 
sitting there, with the marks of the 
struggle he was passing through on his 

ace. 

Renau started to his feet angrily at 
the intrusion. 

The light had wakened Lee, and, 
after a second of dazed consciousness, 
he slipped to the floor. 

“I have come back, papa,” he cried, 
in his childish treble. ‘“ Did you miss 
me?”’ 

His father took him in his arms, and 
buried his face on the boy’s shoulder. 
He was ashamed of his tears, but the 
relief was overpowering. 

“What is it?’’ he asked, after a mo- 
ment, looking at Lee’s companions. 
“Why have you brought him back— 
to torture me?” 

“T have brought him back for good,”’ 
the mother answered, gently. “He is 


yours. I did not come here this after- 
noon to take him. I came to renounce 
him, but the temptation was too great, 
and I yielded to it.”’ 

Lee looked from one to the other, in- 
quiringly. He did not understand, but 
he was conscious that something un- 
usual was in the air, something which 
escaped his childish penetration. He 
tried to remedy it. 

“This is my friend, papa,” he inter- 
rupted, taking hold of James Gregory’s 
hand. “He brought me back. [ 


think,’’ and he looked at his mother 
“T think:she wanted to 


inquiringly, 
keep me.” 

The strain of the situation was over. 
Lee’s explanation was graphic. His 
mother wondered if his father under- 
stood its significance; Renau’s eyes 
looked at her companion keenly, then 
sought her own, and she read therein 
a full comprehension of the relation. 

“Let us talk it over,” she said, 
simply. “It is no wonder you are sur- 
prised.” 

She sank into a chair; the excite- 
ment of the last few hours was bo 
ning to tell. 

Gregory did not foliow her example 
“T will leave you together,” he: said, 
in answer to her gesture. “I will wait 
for you outside. Good-bye,» Lee.” 
Then he mer | gravely to or and 
went out 

“You mean it? >” said the father, eag- 
erly, as the door closed. “* You mean 
it? You mean that I cam live my life 
again as a man—that you have brought 
me my freedom, as well as my child?” 

It seemed to him that he had never 
before realized how much he had been 
forced to cut out of his life until he 
saw before him the immediate pros- 
pect of regaining his place in the world. 
He could not have taken it without:his 
child. 

And his words pierced Mary Renau’s 
heart. Never had she realized what 
she had caused the man before her to 
und . Allat once, the horror of the 
life he had led seemed to overwhelm 
her. They had ‘both suffered, and 
how easy it would have been to have 
avoided much of that suffering. She 
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remembered reading once that every 
war could have been averted had sev- 
eral men met about a green-covered 
table and come to a compromise. Then 
no single drop of blood would ever have 
been shed. 

That was true of the war they had 
waged against each other. They could 
have avoided all its sorrow, with a little 
more patience, a little more experi- 
ence, a little more self-control. But 
the past, with its mistakes, was over; 
it was useless looking into it. There 
was the present to improve, and the 
future to meet, without fear or re- 
proach. ‘ 

They talked together a long time, 
without reserve, like two friends. She 
told him in detail of the life she had 
led since they parted; of her pursuits, 
of the many times she had almost over- 
taken him; of the many disappoint- 
ments and the implacable resolve that 
each succeeding failure crystallized into 
rigidity. She told him of her illness, 
of her meeting with James Gregory, 
his influence over ‘er and their mutual 
love. 

And this was the woman whose life 
had once so closely touched his own, 
and yet of whose real self he had been 
so hopelessly ignorant! This was the 
woman he had believed a mere butter- 
fly, incapable of feeling anything ex- 
cept a sting to her own pride and vanity! 

Yet her presence aroused in him no 
aftermath of feeling, except the affec- 
tion he might have experienced toward 
a sister from whom he had been alien- 
ated, and he read in her words and 
expression a.reciproeal sentiment. 

She had come inte her own, into the 
kingdom from whichshe had long been 
an outcast. She lewed for the first 
time in her life, ant was loved in re- 
turn. He felt,no, pang of bitterness; 
they were the, victims of a youthful 
mistake, and noWthey were seeking to 
Tepair its errors 

He met her confidence with one in 
return. He told her of the weariness 
of the life he had led, of his fears for 
Lee’s health, of his meeting with Lucie 
Browning and the events which had 
resulted in his second marriage. 


Lee was prore on the divan, and 
their voices soon lulled him into 
slumber. 

Finally, their histories were told. 
There was nothing more to say. She 
looked at her child, and looked away 
again. Renau read in her eyes the 
agony of the renunciation that was to 
come. 

“Do you think that I can accept 
your sacrifice selfishly? You have the 
law, you have the social right on 
your side. You are freely canceling 
them. I cannot take such a favor 
without giving you something in 
return.” 

She looked at him breathlessly. 
What did his words imply? Was it 
possible that fate, after all, was not as 
implacable as it seemed? 

It had never occurred to her that 
Graham Renau would be generous in 
his turn. He had always been so in- 
flexible, a man who would neither for- 
give nor compromise. 

Their eyes met, and then their 
glances rested on the sleeping child. 

Graham Renau spoke impressively. 
“No sophistry can hide the fact that 
he belongs to us both. That is the 
bald truth. No law has the right to 
say that I shall have him or that you 
shall have him, except in so far as it 
protects him in regard to his educa- 
‘tion and his need. It is a matter for 
us to settle and to settle by com- 
promise, a mutual giving up, and a 
mutual gain. Hereafter, Lee shall 
spend half his time with you.” 

She tried to thank him. 

“It is not necessary,” and he waved 
the attempt aside. ‘ We knew each 
other at last. Let us have no future 
misunderstanding. I shall return to 
my work.” He threw out his hands 
with a gesture of relief. “It will be 
easy to communicate with you. You 
shali have your rights; trust me.” 

She arose, and put out both hands 
toward him. 

“How happy I am—how happy! - 
And you?” 

“Happier than I have been for 
years.” 

Lee opened his eyes at her parting 
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Kiss. “You are going away?’ he 
asked, wide awake in a moment, and 
viewing her departure with disap- 
proval. He thought he had arranged 
everything before he went to sleep. 


He had intended that they should all - 


live together. 

“I am going, my child, but some 
day soon you are coming to visit me? 
You will like that?” 

Lee hesitated. He did not wish to 
commit himself, but he did not wish 
to lose her. 

“IT shall see him?” he asked, thought- 
fully. 

The pronoun was suggestive. His 
mother blushed. “I hope so,” she 
said. 

“T’ll come, then,” and 
he kissed her good-bye, rapturously. 

At the door she turned; the remem- 
brance of another held her own hap- 
piness in check for a moment. 

“There is some one you must be 
good to,” she murmured, “some one 
who loves you, needs you.” 

“T know.” Graham Renau lowered 
his head. “I have not treated her 
well, but I intend now to repair the 
wrong.” 


x 


Lucie folded her dresses, not allow- 
ing the slightest wrinkle to disturb 
their smooth surfaces. She was always 
neat and methodical, and the necessity 
of doing something led her, perhaps, 
to an exceptional care in all the little 
niceties of packing. It was only by 
work that she could relieve the anguish 
of her thought. She was not a coward. 
She had deliberately placed herself be- 
yond the pale of forgiveness, and she 
did not repent; but to imagine conse- 
quences and to face them are two dif- 
ferent propositions. The reality was 
worse, much worse, than she had ever 
dreamed. 

There was nothing for her to do but 
to go away—where she did not know, 
for the future looked black. Yet there 
must be something for her to do, some 
one to whom she could turn for help, 
some place in which she might hide in 


the great world outside. She was in- 
experienced, she was alone and un- 
happy, but her determination never 
wavered. She must anticipate his 
withdrawal from their relationship by 
her own. She could not live through 
the agony of having him spurn her, of 
seeing him deliberately cut himself 
adrift; she could not bear to have him 
talk to her about the care of her future, 
as she was sure the manliness of his 
nature would prompt. No, she would 
go away quietly; she would drop his 
name, and in a little while he would 
forget her; she had made only a slight 


impression in his life; she had been of 


use to him, but she had deliberately 
crucified that need. 

The adoration of her early acquaint- 
ance with him; the blind creed that 
whatever he did was right because he 
did it, had been replaced in the latter 
days, the days that led to her betrayal 
of trust, by a clear-sightedness in re- 
gard to his fault—that selfishness which 
would sacrifice everything and every- 
body to a single purpose. But this 
vision had not destroyed her love; 
rather, it had strengthened it, for the 
nearer he approached her in the com- 
mon weakness of humanity, the more 
and more absorbing her devotion be- 
came. 

She was ignorant of all that had 
taken place since she left him in the 
study. The maid had brought her a 
cup of tea, curious to find out what 
had happened. She had taken it, 
placed it on the table and forgot- 
ten it. 

She closed and locked her trunk. 
Where should she have it sent? At 
this mental query, the floodgates were 
opened. She sat on the floor, and 
abandoned herself to the luxury of 
woe. The tears relieved her. She 
decided that she would leave a note, 
saying that she would send for her be- 
longings. She had eluded pursuit too 
often not to have many avenues of 
possible escape. 

She went to the writing-table, 
and drew its paraphernalia toward 
her. 
She wrote firmly. She did not allow 
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THE WANDERERS 


herself to become again weakened by a 
moment of indecision. 

“Dear Graham,” she commenced 
her farewell; “I did not ask’ you to 
forgive me. I do not. I am goin 


away to relieve you of the burden 
of my presence and of my future. 
Some time, perhaps, you will think 
I live only in that 


of me kindly. 
hope.” 

Then she wrote some directions to 
the servants jn regard to household 
matters. 

She would slip out quietly, after 
sending word that she was too ill to 
It would be a favor- 
able time for her departure. 

She heard the outer door close, and, 
moved by a sudden impulse, went to 
the window. There was a carriage 
at the door, and by the flickering of 
the street-lamp, just lighted, she could 
see a Man stepping into the coupé, 
after giving some directions to the 
driver. 

So he had taken the initiative. He 
had deserted her. It was too late! 
Gone, without a word, without a back- 
ward look! The end of all things had 
come! 

Should she go, or should she stay? 
Her preparations were all made, but 
how useless the journey into the un- 
known, now that the reason for it no 
longer existed. She wondered where 
he had gone. Had he followed his 
wife? Would they meet and forgive, a 
reconciliation made possible by her 
own act? 

In the moments that followed, it 
seemed to her that she suffered as she 
had never suffered before. She had 
believed that she had reached the 
limit of agony, but there were still, it 
would seem, fibers of being that 
could be wrung. Deserted, betrayed, 
her rival victorious, her husband un- 
forgiving and perhaps unfaithful; an 
outcast from love, charity and for- 
giveness! 

No, she could not stay. She would 
tather be an outcast in reality than 
breathe any longer the atmosphere 
that stifled her by the force of its 
association. 


She hurriedly put on her cloak and 
hat. She looked about the room’ to 
see that everything was in order—the 
last look that the careful housewife — 
unconsciously gives beforé she leaves 
her home. 

Just at that moment, there wf 8 
knock. She started toward the r, 
and then hesitated. What excuse 
could she give to the servant for 
going out at that time? What ex- 
cuse? There was no longer necessity 
for excuse. There was no one in- 
terested in her departure or return. 

She opened the door. On the 
threshold stood her husband, holding 
his boy by the hand, with an expres- 
sion in his face she had never seen; it 
was the expression the Prodigal might 
have borne, when, weary of wander- 
ing, he entered into the place of peace 
and security. 

He looked at her, 
strapped trunk. 

“T am going away,” she faltered. 

“You are—what?”’ 

She looked up, her lips quivering. 

“T am going away.” 

He caught her by the wrists. “You 
are going to do nothing of the kind. 
You are my wife. I want you—need 
you. Tell her so, Lee.” 

He thrust Lee forward, and she 
took the tiny hands in hers. 

“What does it mean, dear? Why 
have you come back?” 

“They brought me back,” he an- 
swered, vaguely. ‘I am going to visit 
her some time, papa says.” 

She glanced at her husband. 

“Tt is all over, Lucie,” he said, 
softly; ‘all over. She brought him 
back of her own will. We have for- 
given each other, and compromised, 
as we should have done in the begin- 
ning. I see it now. It only remains 
for you to forgive me.” 

She tried to speak, but he stopped 


then at the 


“her. 


“Wait a minute! I have not told 
you all. I have not been quite so 
bad, so selfish as you thought me. I 
have never been satisfied with myself. 
I have never believed in myself or in 
the righteousness of my deeds. I 
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have been cénscious of my neglected 
duties and responsibilities, but when 
they have thrust themselves into my 
mind, I have struck them aside. I[ 
knew, the night of my divorce, that 
Mary Renau had much to forgive; 
that I had not been blameless. I knew 
it afterward, but I tried to extenuate 
my selfishness by false reasoning. 
And your words—they cut me to the 
quick, for they were the truth, and 
one does not face the truth unflinch- 
ingly. But even then, so weak was I, 
so obstinate, so inflexible, I should 
have refused to forgive, to go on with 
the old life, if it had not been’’—he 
pointed to the child—‘“ for his return. 
I have been a bad husband, but I 
want to begin the new life. I want 
to do what is right. Will you help 
me?” 


He drew her toward him, and she 
yielded to his embrace. 


“You did not see him,” said Lee to 
Lucie, as they went down to dinner, 
hand in hand, much to the disgust of 
the maid, who had hoped for some- 
thing more exciting. ‘He is ever so 
nice, and is going to marry mama. 
I,” and his small chest swelled with 
importance, ‘“‘am going to visit them, 
and he will be a very good friend of 
mine. I am sure of it. I feel that I 
can trust him.” 

But Lucie’s thoughts were far away, 
with a poet’s words: 

‘* All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, 
and the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, un- 
satisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant an- 
guish of patience!’’ 
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A DUBIOUS OUTLOOK 


D®: OLDBOY—Is your practice increasing? 


Dr. YouNGBLOoD—Yes, and no. 


There is no increase in the number of 


patients, but I have to go to see them oftener. 
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AN EXPLANATION NECESSARY 


MBS. BRIDGES—How long were you in your last place? 


APPLICANT—Two weeks. 


Mr. Brivces (from adjoining room)—Mary, ask the lady what delayed her. 
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LOCATING THE CAUSE 


HUSBAND (deathly seasick)—Oh, let me die! 
Wire—Well, why don’t you, John? 
“It must be that insurance policy I took out before I left home.” 





THE OLD MILL 


By Madison Cawein 


N the wild South Fork of Harrod’s Creek, 

O’ergrown with creepers, if you should seek, 

You will find an ancient water-mill 
Of stone below a wooded hill. 
Its weedy wheel is not less still 
Than its image that sleeps in the grassy pool 
Where the moccasin swims; and, slimly cool, 
Like streaks of light through the blurs of sun, 
The silver minnows and crawfish run. 
The burdock sprawls on its sill of pine; 
And, in its pathway, eglantine 
And blackberry tangle and intertwine; 
Ox-daisies checker with bronze and gold 
The bushy banks of its mill-race old; 
The owl in its loft as safely lairs 
As the fox in its cellar, that whelps and cares 
Naught for the hunters who gallop by 
With their baying hounds; the martins fly 
Around its chimney and build therein; 
And wasp and hornet, with murmurous din, 
Plaster their nets, that none disturb, 
On window-lintel and hopper-curb. 
Once I stood in this old stone mill, 
Once as the day died over the hill, 
And night came on; and stark and still 
I met with phantoms upon its stairs, 
Shadows, that took me unawares, 
Eyed with fire and cowled with gloom— 
Twilight phantoms, that crowded, dark, 
The dim interior, each eye a spark 
Of sunset, creviced, within the room— 
While a moist, chill, moldering, dead perfume 
Of crumbling timbers and rotting grain, 
On floors all warped with the sun and rain, 
Made of the stagnant air a cell, 
Round the cobwebbed rafters hung like a spell; 
And made my mind, despite me, run 
On thoughts of a hidden skeleton, 
There in the walls, or, dripping dank, 
Under the floor, ‘neath a certain plank, 
Glowering, grim in the mossy wet, 
In its cavernous eyes a wild regret. 
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I had entered when the evening star 

In the saffron heaven was sparkling afar, 

In all its glory of light divine, 

Like a diamond drowned in kingly wine; 

And I stayed till the heavens hung low and gray, 
And the clouds of the storm drove down and away, . 
Like the tattered leaves of an Autumn day; 
And the wild rain beat on the rotting roof, 
Like the goblin dance of the Fiend’s own hoof, 
Till the spider dropped from its dusty woof; 
And the thunder throbbed like a mighty heart; 
And the wild wind filled each crannied part 

Of the mill with moanings, that seemed to be 
The voice of an ancient agony— 

Till the beetle shrunk in its board of pine, 

And the lightning lit with its instant shine 
The tossing terror of tree and vine. 

Then, all on a sudden, the storm was still, 

And I saw her there, near the shattered sill 

Of the window, gazing from the mill 

Into the darkness under the storm; 

Around her flickering hair and form 

Unearthly glimmer. She seemed to lean 

To the rushing waters that roared unseen; 

A moment only she seemed to sway 

Before me there in the lightning gray, 

Then utterly vanished. . . . And was it she, 
The miller’s daughter who died, they say, 
Who flung herself on the mill’s great wheel, 
Long years ago, in her heart’s despair?— 

Or was it a dream, a fantasy, 

That the place and the moment made me feel, 
And imagination imaged there? 
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THOUGHT IT SAFE ENOUGH 


‘THE WIFE—John, how did you come to propose to me the first time you met 
me? 


Tue Hussanp—I never expected to see you again. 


rs 


‘THE JUDGE—How can you expect, madam, to receive twice.as much alimony 
as your husband’s income? 
Tue GrigeveD OnE—But that’s what I spent when we were married. 





THE KNIGHTLY LOVE OF SPIKE McCOOL 


By Roland Franklyn Andrews 


to the heart of man, according 

to the fashion of the hair and 
themanneroftheman. Fluffy, twisty, 
yellow curls delight him who revels in 
the sunshine without analytical specu- 
lation as to the cause of his happiness, 
and soft, glistening curls stir the ten- 
derness of him who instinctively seeks 
in life the delicately luxurious. It is 
the hair which sweeps in firm, grace- 
ful curve, without coil or curl, and yet 
without Puritanical severity, from neck 
to crown, there to be trimly captured 
and confined, which brings added beats 
to the heart of the man with two fists 
and a real jaw. Such was the hair of 
Cornelia Wallace. It displayed itself 
above the seat of the victoria, as that 
correctly appointed vehicle jingled 
down the Avenue—wherefore Spike 
McCool, standing on the corner by the 
great granite pile where people eat, 
and meditating on the evanescent char- 
acter of human riches, fell in love. 

“She’s a peacherino,” pronounced 
Mr. McCool, with conviction. “ T’or- 
oughbred.” 

Devotion to his profession and long 
association with the masters thereof 
had given to Mr. McCool a certain ab- 
tuptness of manner and inelegance 
of speech. They had not, however, 
dulled the keen edge of his percep- 
tions nor noticeably contracted his 
broad comprehension. He had caught 
but a fleeting glimpse of the girl’s pro- 
file, and, although the theories of the 
Bertillon system were not entirely un- 
known to him, he could scarcely have 
determined her patrician origin from 
form and feature; yet he had unhesi- 
tatingly arrived at an appraisal of ap- 
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[% back hair of a woman appeals 


pearance and characteristics long be- 
fore agreed upon as correct by numbers 
of highly educated men and women, 
admittedly good judges in such mat- 
ters. It may be added that exactly 
the same opinion was held by young 
Wilfred Oglesby, who sat beside Miss 
Wallace in the victoria; though, as Mr. 
Oglesby possessed neither fists nor jaw, 
it must be inferred that it was not the 
back hair which roused his enthusiasm, 

Mr. McCool followed the slowly mov- 
ing vehicle, and permitted himself 
further study of that hair. He had 
risen early for a man whose duties had 
occupied him most of the preceding 
night, and he had visited the Avenue 
primarily to study possible -business 
openings. However, in the interest of 
higher things, he was willing to delay 
this important matter. He admired 
the slender, graceful neck, the high 
carriage of the head, and the straight, 
true lines of the shoulders, but most of 
all he admired the confident, upward 
sweep of the smooth, brown locks with 
the golden lights. He was fascinated 
by the unruffled, shimmering convex 
which began at the tailored neck of the 
blue gown, and disappeared under the 
trim little hat. He became conscious 
of a desire to view its owner’s face. 

Miss Wallace turned. Mr. McCool 
saw. 

“Dat,”’ he declared, with a note of 
solemnity, “is real people. She’s mine, 
she is.”’ 

And, having given utterance to this 
somewhat startling proposition, forth- 
with he departed for the public-house 
of Baltimore Jimmy McGann, wherein 
he drank three times to her loveliness, 
each time in the silence of profound re- 
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spect—-thereby demonstrating that in 
some features the code McCool was 
superior to the code of some men who 
give bachelor dinners. 

A new interest had come into the 
life of Spike McCool. He had never 
before felt that he loved, although 
the avenues which lie to the west and 
east of the avenues where the victorias 
drive had witnessed prodigal enter- 
tainment and manifestations of more 
or less affection tendered by the emi- 
nent young professional man to young 
women of high color and scenic mil- 
linery. He became neither buoyantly 
enthusiastic nor yet noticeably moody; 
he gladdened in no way his apparel, 
and he changed only in the smallest 
degree his manner of living, for his ele- 
mentary nature had been affected but 
lightly by his active years of peculiar 
civilization. But he did become an 
habitué of the Avenue, where he idled 
long afternoons through in wait for the 
victoria. He rose betimes, that he 
might see Miss Wallace take her morn- 
ing ride in the Park, and once he reck- 
lessly jeopardized his position—for he 
was not unknown to certain lynx-eyed 
private sleuths and limbs of the mu- 
nicipal law—that he might follow her 
into a big down-town shop, where she 
smiled at tired-looking saleswomen, 
and quickly reduced a smirking floor- 
walker in a fashion which, Mr. McCool 
decided, was a credit to that eminently 
satisfactory back hair. He learned that 
she lived in the big, gray-stone corner 
house which, he had formerly felt, 
merited his professional attention; that 
her father was a great man in railroads, 
which he sometimes built and some- 
times destroyed; and that some day 
she was going to marry the blond little 
Oglesby. Mr. McCool sighed softly 
upon receiving this last bit of informa- 
tion, but it was not altogether a sigh 
of selfishness. He did not consider the 
match quite suitable. 

He locked his new-found treasure of 
living tightly within his own breast, 
from which not even his brethren of a 
profession skilled in the extraction of 
guarded valuables were able to drag it 
forth. Only in minor ways, unno- 


ticeable save to those who had the 
honor of his intimate acquaintance, 
did he give evidence of his possession. 
He did, it is true, display a marked 
aversion for the society of a certain 
young woman, at one time high in his 
favor—which puzzled her; and he did 
manifest a disagreement with certain 
social views long held by his business 
associates—which puzzled them; also, 
he developed a fondness for daytime 
loitering in a neighborhood ordinarily 
in favor with the gentlemen of his 
guild only after the falling of night— 
which puzzled everybody. But in 
the circles adorned by Mr. McCool there 
is marked prejudice against inquisi- 
tiveness, and the cause of these idio- 
syncrasies remained a mystery. In 
the end, however, he followed the 
custom of mankind these thousands of 
years. He confided in his nearest 
friend, Railroad Jack Pell, a gentle. 
man of more or less esthetic tastes, 
and a tick-lifter of unquestioned abil- 


ity. 

‘To Railroad Jack, he pointed. out 
Miss Wallace as she came down the 
steps of her father’s dwelling. © 

“Jack,” he announced, suddenly, 
“dat’s me girl. Dat’s de girl I love, 
an’ I’m goin’ to love her always.” _~ 

Railroad Jack glanced quickly at 
his friend. Frank and open speech on 
deep and touchy affairs of the heart 
was not unusual in their own littl 
division of society, but with such 4 
declaration he expected to fifid the 
McCool face wreathed in smiles at the 
flash of McCool wit. . McCool, how- 
ever, was staring hard at that ador- 
able back hair just settling itself above 
the carriage cushions. His features 
were set and tensely drawn, Rail- 
road Jack looked puzzled, hesitated, 
then burst into a guffaw much noisier 
than those ordinarily enjoyed by 
gentlemen among whom noiselessness 
is considered not only a virtue but 
an asset. 

“Ho-ho-ho!”’ roared Railroad Jack. 
““ You—ho-ho—lovin’ that!” said Rail- 
road Jack, and shook with laughter. 

“I love her,” said Spike McCool, : 
doggedly. He was not hurt by the 





mirth of Railroad Jack. He had ex- 
pected it. And still he gazed at the 
smooth brown hair. 

Again, Railroad Jack quivered with 
emotion. He gurgled in his throat, 
and he thumped his chest with his 
hands. ‘Oh, Spike!’’ he gasped, “are 
yer clean daffy? Are yer all ratty? 
How do yer expect ter cop that? 
Say? _How’n hell are yer go’n’ ter win 
out with that?” 

Spike McCool stared down the 
Avenue. The victoria had stopped. 
Little Oglesby, appearing out of the 
south, hat in hand, was about to 
enter the vehicle. 

“T ain’t goin’ ter win out,” he an- 
_swered, slowly. “I ain’t goin’ ter 
cop nothin’. This ain’t no lift game. 
I love her. I’m a-goin’ ter love her.” 

Railroad Jack suppressed his laugh. 
The puzzled look came back to his 
face. “What d’yer mean?” he ques- 
tioned. “What d’yer mean, Spike? 
Yer love her, an’ yer can’t cop her 
out, an’ yer ain’t kickin’? Why, 


what——?” 
~ _ “T love ther,” said Spike McCool, 
with sudden fierceness. ‘This ain't 
no graft. I loye her. I love her. I 
love her. Can’t yer understan’? I 
ain't pikin’. »d love her.” 

 Heil!’"¢ommented Railroad Jack. 

Mr. McCool turned away. He had 
steeled himself against jocularity on 
the part of Railroad Jack, whose 
antecedents and upbringing had not 
been sueh as to endow him with the 
finer feelings and more delicate sense 
of appreciation; yet he found this 
lack of sympathy in his dearest friend 
an unpleasant thing. Besides, the 
brown head, with the blond pate of 
little Oglesby close Beside, it was swiftly 
disappearing down the asphalted way. 
Railroad Jack grasped his arm. 

“Say,” he grinned, ‘“ maybe ‘you're 
clean daffy, an’ maybe yer ain’t. Do 
yer know who dat is?” 

“Sure,” sighed Mr. McCool. The 
cherishing of a tender sentiment had 
mellowed his voice, but it had not 
seriously affected his practical work- 
aday vocabulary. 

“Know her old man?” 
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“ce Sure.”’ 

“Well, all I gotter say is dat his 
crib’s goin’ ter be cracked fer dust an’ 
shiners, an’ Tommy Curry’s goin’ ter 
do the job. Now chew on dat. I’m 
goin’ fer a drink.” 

For an hour, Mr. McCool paced the 
Avenue in deep thought, unmindful of 
suspicious glances thrown in his direc- 
tion by sundry stout gentlemen in 
blue clothing. He was suddenly con- 
fronted with a problem in ethics, 
perplexing even to a mind accustomed 
to consider and decide such matters 
with marked celerity. He knew that 
if Tommy Curry, whose skill and 
daring commanded such admiration 
from the powers of the commonwealth 
that they desired earnestly to enter- 
tain him for much time at a certain 
picturesque stone mansion on the 
banks of the historic river, had really 
determined to force entrance to the 
Wallace home for the purpose of re- 
moving therefrom such valuables as 
might be gathered without undue 
procrastination and vulgar disturb- 
ance, no power which might honorably 
be invoked could prevent him. His 
own code, somewhat different from 
those in general use — nevertheless, 
a code to whose clearly defined lim- 
its he religiously adhered — forbade 
that he should warn the inmates of 
the dwelling or send word to the big- 
mustached man who ruled at the 
little brick building with the green 
lights; yet, despite his years of educa- 
tion and his firmly fixed views on prop- 
erty rights, he could not consider with 
equanimity this invasion by one whose 
reputation rested largely on his readi- 
ness to take desperate measures in an 
emergency. He was conscious of real 
physical suffering when he considered 
what possibly might happen. The suf- 
fering was not in his heart, as might 
have been the case with a higher organ- 
ism. It was in his stomach, which went 
sick and faint at the thought, but it was 
none the less acute and soulful. He 
clenched his hands within his pockets, 
and he bit viciously at his black 
cigar. 

“He mustn’t,” said Spike McCool, 
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with determination. Then there flashed 
upon him a plan of action. 

Far into the night, he sat opposite 
Tommy Curry at a battered table 
within the hospitable caravansary of 
Baltimore Jimmy, purchasing liquors 
with a frequency which won approval 
from both his host and his guest, and 
gently tinging his conversation with 
such deference and subtle admiration 
as to make his personality most 
acceptable to the famed Curry. That 
picturesque individual, low-browed and 
unshaven, raised his glass unsteadily, 
and blinked at the glittering incan- 
descent. 

“It’s a go!” he announced. “I’m 
a-needin’ some nervy cove in this job, 
an’ you fit. This is no damned 
chowder party. It’s a swell crib, 
plumb in the centre of Swelltown, an’ 
the guy that turns th’ trick’s a fly guy 
—see? They’s shiners an’ dust enough 
there just now to set us both up, an’ 
we're goin’ ter get ‘em. It’s a go, 


even split—an’ dead on th’ square— 
see?”’ 

“Dead on the square,’’ echoed Mr. 
McCool with fervor, and silently emp- 


tied his glass with his eyes turned to 
the north. . 


Spike McCool had solved his vexa- 
tious problem, tangled though it had 
been with the strands of glowing brown. 
He had discovered that it was possible 
to live up to the noblest traditions of 
his profession, at the same time assur- 
ing the safety of his divinity in case 
of hasty action by the impulsive Curry. 
Briefly, Mr. McCool had decided that 
he had no right to interfere with the 
transfer of wealth from an individual 
so notoriously blessed with it as Gen- 
eral Wallace to a brother of his own 
clan, but that he was morally bound 
to avert any danger which might 
threaten the daughter of that promi- 
nent citizen or those who were dear 
to her. 

“* Dere ain’t,”’ he reasoned, “‘ no sense 
in sayin’ th’ old guy an’ his crowd 
shouldn’t be touched up, same as any- 
body else. He won't feel it, an’ she 
won't care, an’ I gotter be square wid 


th’ gang. But dere ain't no chlory 
dope ner gun-play in dis, an’ dats 
where I come in.” 

In the English of another class, Mr. 
McCool had arranged to be present at 
the removal of earthly goods from the 
Wallace home, and even to assist in 
said removal, but also to prevent dan- 
gerous drugging or more radical meth- 
ods of silencing any members of the 
family who might seek to interfere, 
It was a nice adjustment of a trying 
situation. Mr. McCool smote his thigh 
in satisfaction. 

Carefully following the direction of 
a discharged and bibulous butler, to 
whose acquaintance and revelations 
Mr. Curry was indebted for the incep- 
tion of his daring scheme, they entered 
the convenient basement window at 
two o'clock of a frosty morning. Rub- 
ber shoes, deft fingers and a kindly con- 
sideration for the nerves of sleepers pre- 
vented the interruption of pleasant 
dreaming, and once, when Mr. Mc- 
Cool, experiencing some difficulty in 
forcing his sturdy person through the 
narrow orifice, grunted softly, Mr. 
Curry’s scowl of displeasure became al- 
most visible through the black hand- 
kerchief which covered his face. Aside 
from this, there were no unpleasant in- 
cidents to mark their silent passage to 
the upper regions. The professional 
pride of Mr. McCool was aroused. What 
few qualms had remained after his deci- 
sion to join forces with his eminent col- 
league were lost in his keen enjoyment 
of the expedition, in which two lone 
soldiers of fortune ranged themselves 
fearlessly against a great city—aye, 
against a state, a nation, a world. 

The big, lofty dining-room, into 
which the cautiously uncovered lan- 
tern cast a single, glowing, yellow ray, 
yielded them but scant store in silver. 
Mr. Curry piled the few obtainable 
pieces into his fleece-lined bag, gently 
tugged at doors and drawers in the but- 
fet, and silently cursed the loquacious 
butler whose information had proven 
of so little value. Obviously the plate 
had been removed for the night to 4 
location of greater security. 

“Up-stairs,” Mr. Curry growled, in 
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a low whisper.’ “Shiners an’ dust 
up there. OP man an’ ol’ woman's 


away. 

With lantern darkened, and resting 
just the tip of a rubber-clad foot on the 
edge of each step—it is thus that the 
conscientious artist circumvents the 
Machiavellian fiendishness of the creak- 
ing plank—they mounted the broad 
stairway. Down the hall they crept, 
Mr. McCool breathing hard despite the 
necessity for quiet as he came slowly to 
a full realization of the delicacy of his 
position. He almost gasped as they 
stole past a tightly closed door, for he 
remembered the hiccoughed revela- 
tions of the butler, and he knew that 
just beyond that portal were strands 
of wondrous brown ‘hair, captured and 
bound in the daytime, but doubtless 
now straying in dainty confusion on a 
white pillow to frame a face whose im- 
age seemed always before his eyes. Be- 
cause, in the making, the soul of Spike 
McCool had been unfortunately mixed 
‘with that of a poet, he was often 
troubled with sentiment at times when 
business required his undivided atten- 
tion. He recovered himself, and 
wished ardently that circumstances 
permitted indulgence in plug tobacco. 

Carefully Mr. Curry shot a beam 
from his lantern into an empty room. 
It was big and square, with a mahog- 
any dressing-table on the opposite side, 
littered with cut-glass and silver. A 
ponderous four-poster stood solemnly 
under a spreading canopy of frosty 
white, At the right showed a dress- 
ing-room. They crept in. Mr. Curry 
glanced quickly about. Then he 
dropped before a tiny safe set in the 
wall, and toyed noiselessly with its 
glistening knobs. 

“Open!” he whispered, ecstatically, 

to the anxious Mr. McCool bending 
over him. “No drill. Cinch.” 
_ He swung the heavy door, plunged 
in his hand, and tossed out a packet of 
papers. He tried again, and held up a 
fat roll of banknotes. A red morocco 
box came next. He snapped the lid. 
Three rings and two big unset dia- 
monds glowed within. He rummaged 
again, but there was no reward. 


“They’ve got ‘em with ‘em,” he 
moaned. : 

Those features of Mr. McCool visi- 
ble below his mask assumed an expres- 
sion of sympathetic grief. 

A sigh came from the darkness of the 
dressing-room. 

The slender beam from the lantern 
died in an instant, as Mr. Curry shot to 
his full height without the creaking of 
a joint. 

Mr. McCool clutched his bag, and 
shivered. His courage had never been 
found wanting, but his active mind, 
working at that terrific speed which 
comes at the moment of a great 
crisis, could conceive no more bitter 
fate than his detection as a pilferer 
in the very temple of his goddess. 
Both men poised alert, silent and 
listening. Throughout all the great 
house there was silence. 

Followed by Mr. McCool, Mr. Curry 
tiptoed to the dressing-room. An 
open door revealed a sleeping-room 
beyond. Again they paused. Then, 
with the cool daring which had won 
him the undying admiration of his 
fellow-laborers, the older man epened 
a crack of his lantern. This time his 
companion’s gasp was almost audible. 

Still and calm, her gentle breathing 
whispering softly through the stillness, 
one half-bared arm thrown out upon 
the coverlet, the lady of Spike McCool 
lay in slumber. A little bow of the 
faintest rose nestled in the filmy lace 
at her breast, another dash of rose 
showed at the ivory elbow, rose was 
the tone of the silken hangings and 
rose was the faint glow of her cheek 
against which lightly rested a single 
lock of soft brown hair. 

Spike McCool trembled. His very 
breath caught in his throat. He 
longed for the outer air. He thought 
of the reeking back room of Baltimore 
Jimmy and the drink and the glare and 
the noise of the avenue to the west, 
and the women with the plumed hats 
and brightened eyes. 

“OQ Lady!” said Spike McCool, 
very softly. ‘“O Lady!” 

Mr. Curry remained a strict utili- 
tarian. He cast but a glance at the 
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‘eriigure in the-@anopied bed. His eye vous child, steadily repeating a care. 
swept the broad table at his side. It fully memorized declamation. 
bore little bottles with curious stoppers “ Burglars,” she commanded, “give 
and boxes and brushes and odd-looking me my locket and you may go. Give 
feminine things in profusion, and in me my locket—I saw you take it. 
the midst of these a simple heart of Give me my locket, or I'll k-kill you.” 
dull gold. His arm shot out, and he Spike McCool shook as one with the 
filched it from its resting-place. Then ague. Of such was his descent that 
he slip silently back into the big he knew neither fright nor fear, but 
room of the safe, close beside the dazed he looked upon the beauty of another 
Mr. McCool. Once more he slid the world, and he heard a voice such as 
lantern, holding the locket in his big seemed to him might be heard by dying 
lm. men who had lived good lives. For 
“ Jes’ fer a keepsake,” he whispered, the moment, he forgot that his very 
and opened the lid, thus forcing Mr. existence—more than that, his free- 
McCool, gazing over his shoulder, to dom—was imperiled, that there must 
look into the face of Mr. Wilfred be action swift and sure to save him. 
Ongesby- Mr. McCool set his teeth. His spirit fled from him; he stood 
ith the gentle tenderness which helplessly enthralled. 
always characterized his actions in “My locket!’’ repeated the girl, 
affairs of this nature, Mr. Curry closed dazedly. Spike McCool’s head was 
the door of the little safe, and stepped swimming. 
into the hall. Mr. McCool, with the With a snarl like that of a wounded 
bag in his hand, followed closely. He beast, Curry, the ever-ready, dashed 
was glad that the foray was so close to his hairy fist against the outstretched 
a successful termination, without dan- ivory arm. The glittering revolver 
ger or violence, glad that he added flew against the wall, and clattered 
somewhat to his earthly possessions to the floor, as Curry, dropping his 
without seriously jeopardizing his be- bag of loot, dashed frantically for the 
loved liberty. Also, in a dull, aching _ stairs. 
way, he was glad that with bold, free “Ah-h! my locket!” cried the girl, 
daring, unmindful of the iron law, the in a wild sob. .“ Wilfred!’ 
golden-clasped portrait of the dancing, “It's all off! whooped Spike Mc- 
tea-drinking Oglesby had been torn Cool, the tension snapping, and, with a 
from itsshrine. Manto man,ina fight, wild yell of delirious ecstasy, he threw 
he could crush Oglesby. He held fis himself at Mr. Curry just as;that des- 
head higher at the thought. At least perate man reached the head of the 
he was no dawdler, no—— stairway. 
“Stop where you are, or I'll shoot!” With a crash and a curse in the 
The words were bold and clear, but darkness, they went rolling down the 
the tone quavered. A door had sud-_ broad flight, writhing in each other's 
denly flown open, letting out a flood of arms. Surprised, dismayed, frantic 
electric light. Before them, wide- with fear, Curry clawed and bit in a 
eyed and quivering, a glittering re- frenzy, struggling despernaae to reach 
volver held before her, much as she his adversary’s throat. ith. breath 
might have held an ugly reptile, stood coming in hot gasps, his eyes flaming, 
the girl. The pink bow fluttered at his brain in a maddened whirl, but 
her bosom. Her glorious hair fell in wildly exultant that at last his path 
masses over her white-clad shoulders. lay straight before him, Spike Mc- 
Of bravery, which is but the inheri- Cool, unmindful of life, of liberty, of 
tance of a savage ancestry, she had all things, save that he served the 
little. Of courage, whichis the child of lady of his heart, grappled his erst- 
mind and will, she had more than - while leader, and wound his stocky 
woman’s share. She feared, but she legs about the other's. They fell in a 
was not afraid. She spoke as a ner-_ squirming mass on the floor of the 
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lower hall, a high-backed chair went 
over with a resounding crash, every 
bulb in the great candelabrum suddenly 
burst into light. The white-faced girl 
leaned far out over the balustrade. 

“Help! help!”’ she called. ‘Jones, 
Barton, help! Burglars!” 

“ Leggo, you lunatic!” hissed Curry. 
“We'll be pinched!” 

“Drop that locket!’ gasped Spike 
McCool. 

Heavy footsteps were running from 
the rear, the house was in an uproar. 
Some one was battering at the front 
door. Spike McCool tightened his 
grip, and laughed shrilly. 

“Help! help! help!” called the girl. 

The front door slammed against the 
wall as a fat patrolman, puffing, but 
full of fight, plunged in with night- 
stick raised. The club fell on the 
tousled head of Spike McCool. He 
sank, limp and unconscious, releasing 
his grasp on the furious Curry, as the 
policeman and a dazed man-servant 
hurled themselves upon him with a 
force which killed the curses on his 
lips. 

“Got ’em both!’’ panted the patrol- 
man to the roundsman who appeared 
in the doorway. “Scrapping for th’ 
swag! Darndest thing 1 ever see. 
Git th’ wagon.” 

The girl, with wondrous brown hair 
streaming over her kimono, slipped 
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down the stairway, to lift, with a 
little cry of relief, a locket of dull gold 
lying on the floor. Mr. McCool was 
slowly coming back to consciousness, 


The first gray streaks of dawn showed, 


his face unshaven, hardened and coarse- 
ly seamed. His bullet head throbbed 
with pain. The irons on his wrist 
clinked a forecast of gloomy walls, 
hard toil and scant food, of madden- 
ing silence and dreary isolation from 
life, of black, utter loneliness. He 
groaned. 

Miss Wallace held up the locket. 
It glistened in the first beam of sun. 
“It is their greed and avarice which 
bring the undoing of the criminal 
classes,’’ she observed to the obse- 
quious roundsman. “Had not this 
man’’—she gazed at Spike McCool 
much as she might have inspected a 
new animal at the Zoo—“ fought with 
his companion for the possession of 
this bit of gold, both might have es- 
caped.”’ 

The pain was greater. Again the 
sufferer groaned. 

“ Ugh!” shuddered the girl, drawing 
her garment about her. : 

“It'll git him five years,” grinned 
the roundsman. “Bet he’s sorry 
enough fer fightin’ now.” 

“O Lady!” whispered Spike Mc- 
Cool, in weak adieu, “I’m glad—I’m 
damn glad!” 


& 


ALL THE SAME 


N ELLIE—Did Archibald propose last night? 
Emma—No, but I made him think he did. 


% 


Don't throw away the ladder by which you climbed; use it for kindling-wood. 


- 
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THE RECURRENT DAY 


| BEAR it when Autumn passes, 
With eyes that are sad as mine 
Cast down on her withered grasses 
That die in the cold sunshine. 


I bear it when Winter lingers, 
And I may cower, caressed 

By passionless, chill, white fingers 
To numbness against her breast. 


I bear it when blue skies darken 
To black on my window-pane, 
And I lean on the sill and harken 

The rush of the long Spring rain. 


Storm stresses can still the yearning, 
And numbness can ease the ache; 
But I think in the red réturning 
Of roses, my heart will break. 


Fanny KemBLE JOHNSON. 


NOT IN A POSITION TO KNOW 


GHE—Your friend over there is a misogynist, is he not? 
He (a married man)—No. He merely thinks heis. He has never been mar- 
ried. 


¥ 


HOW SHE REGARDED IT | 


HE—Mr. De Sappie is in love. 
Hz—That’s a small matter. And, besides, it won’t hurt him. 
“T suppose not, but it’s pretty hard on the girl.” 


Fs 


"THE cynic is he who says of his fellows what they think of each other. 


Bg 





THE MATCH-BREAKER 


By Mary L. Pendered 


ILLICEN’S® PAULL’S black 
eyebrows were set in a 
straight line, and her lips 

were puckered in doubt. She shook 
her head over the letter she held in her 
hand, which, obviously, did not please 
her. After gazing out of the window, 
deep in thought, for several minutes, 
she opened the two closely-written 
sheets again, and read them through 
even more carefully than she had done 
before, as if to decipher some hidden 
message between the lines. 

To the eye of sense it seemed a joy- 
ous epistle enough: 


Dearest: The letter I am going to write 
ought to be written from you to me, and the 
news I am about to relate should, by rights, 
be news of you to me! In fact, it seems al- 
most indecorous in a spinster of my years to 
be sending such news, but you must attribute 
it to a slight aberration of intellect and fairly 
extenuating circumstances. I am—ahem! 
—please imagine a maidenly blush—en- 
gaged! Does this startle you sufficiently? 

id you think such a thing could ever hap- 
pen to me again? I did not. Never, since 
that sad time past, have I felt tempted 
to oe the lovely memory of my first — 
mance by trying to it—until now, an 
the temptation hey 295 strong enough to 
sweep away the past al er. It seems 
dreadful to be so fickle, doesn’t it, Milly? 
And at my time of life, verging to the forties! 


“Absurd! She is barely thirty- 
five,” ejaculated Milly. 


But I am sure you will say there is some 
excuse for me when you know the facts of 
my case, Briefly, they are these. My con- 
queror is.Selcourt Unwin, whom you must 
Fe mw 5 of gone or of one Setantion, 

ough of no rity. He likes every- 
thing I like; we are absolutely one in taste, 
and it is difficult to believe we have not 
known each other all our lives. He is a 
cousin of Lord Wyllard; not rich, nor likely 
to be, as the mere notion of money-getting 
tevolts him—— 
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“Dear me!” Milly made a grimace. 


—cosmopolitan, polished, good-looking and 
thirty —— of age. There’s the inven- 
tory. wish his years had been forty, but 
as neither of us was consulted in this matter, 
we can hardly be blamed for it! In conclu- 
sion, let me own that I am idiotically fond of 
the dear fellow, and I really think he is quite 
in love with me. He has told me alla 

himself, and says I am the most sympathetic 
woman he has ever met. Send me a sweet 
letter by return, giving your approval and 
consent. When will you come and be intro- 


duced? PS 
our loving, 
Seem 


“She really thinks he is quite in love 
with her.” Milly said the wotds aloud 
with sarcastic emphasis on*the ad- 
verbs. “Why ‘really’ and ‘quite’? If 
any other words in the English language 
imply as much doubt as these, I’ve yet 
to learn them! And—h’m—‘a writer 
of distinction though no popularity ’"— 
finds her sympathetic. Which means, 
being interpreted, that he’s a disap- 
pointed scribe who wants to pour out 
his woes continually, and finds her an 
agreeable receptacle. 

“**Money-getting revolts him ’—that 
is to say, he would prefer to live on 
hers! I can see him; I know the type, 
and it’s a type I despise. No man liv- 
ing is quite good enough for her, but I 
could find one better than this. She 
may marry a pauper, if she likes, as, 
thank goodness, her money is settled 
upon her, and there is plenty of it; but 
I am not going to see her throw herself 
away upon a whining failure, after re- 
fusing so many good fellows. And 
I’m not going to congratulate her till 
I’ve seen him, anyhow. I must run 
down at once and reconnoiter.” 
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The result of these cogitations was a 
telegram as follows: 

Best of wishes. May I come to-morrow? 

MIL-y. 

She did not wait for the reply before 
preparing to go. Was she not always 
a welcome guest at Pinewood Cot? 
Her mother’s youngest sister had been a 
second mother to Milly from the time 
she was born until she was old enough 
to keep house for her widowed father 
in London, so that the sirl felt she had 
two homes. 

Katherine Mayhew was but twelve 
years older than herself. The differ- 
ence in age was hardly perceptible; 
their intercourse was that of devoted 
sisters, or very united friends, rather 
than the ordinary relation of aunt and 
niece... They had so much in com- 
mon—the love of books, of country 
pleasures, of that world beyond things 
in which imaginative spirits delight to 
wander. And if Milly had formed a 
somewhat exaggerated conception of 
Katherine’s beauty, goodness and clev- 
erness, this was not entirely due to a 
girl’s ardent idealism. Every one who 
knew Miss Mayhew declared her to be 
a charming and lovable woman, one of 
the rare kind that can win the hearts of 
men and women alike, without rousing 
either pain or envy. 

When Milly saw her at the littie sta- 
tion next day, she recognized afresh 
her extreme and even youthful attrac- 
tion. Katherine was dressed all in 
white, and the fairness of her skin— 
it looked almost babyish under her 
veil—justified the girlishness of this 
attire. 

When she exclaimed, joyfully, “ Here 
you are, dearest child!” Milly re- 
torted: “Child yourself! Aren’t you 
ashamed to make me look so old?” 

And, indeed, she might have been 
taken for the older of the two. For 
Milly had a dark and rather colorless 
skin, was very tall and a trifle angular; 
she was dressed in sober traveling 
gray, with a plain, rather unbecoming 
hat to match. They got into the vic- 
toria, talking as merrily as school-girls, 
and Milly drank in her aunt’s beauty 
with doting eyes. 


It was a wonderfully sweet face 
her gaze rested upon, and looked 
as if nothing but exquisite thoughts 
could lie behind it. Softly rounded, 
delicately freckled a little at the tem- 
ples, and with a tiny dimple in one 
cheek ever ready to deepen and sug- 
gest a second on the other side, it 
pleaded, without rebellion, against the 
claims of middle age, and the few, 
faint lines already etched about it 
seemed less the finger-marks of time 
than the signs of piquant humor and 
kindly mirth. Her throat was still 
round and smooth, her chin shapely 
as ever. 

There was, however, a new expres- 
sion on her face, a new sound in her 
voice, that disturbed Milly’s peace of 
mind. In place of the old, bright look 
she knew so well, the girl saw a soft, 
dark shadow in her aunt’s gray eyes, 
and heard a strange thrill in her ever- 
sweet tones. There could be no doubt 
that, whatever Katherine’s lover might 
feel, Katherine herself was over head 
and heels in love, Milly thought, and 
this conclusion gave her a sharp stab 
of fear. “Oh, how he can hurt her!” 
she reflected, and the danger made her 
lips tighten savagely; “if he does—” 
She had not time to think -out her re- 
venge, for Katherine demanded her 
attention, 

“He is coming to dinner, and you 
must tell me exactly what you think 
of him, darling. I am so anxious for 
your opinion. You will try to like 
him very much for my sake, won’t you’? 
It will spoil ali my pleasure, if you 
don’t. He is quite unlike any other 
man I have ever met. I think it was 
his wonderful originality, his aloofness, 
that first attracted me, but it might, 
of course, repel another person. Any- 
how, he is not to be judged by ordinary 
standards. He is caviar—a taste to be 
cultivated, let us say!” 

She laughed, but Milly detected ner- 
vousness in the laugh, and groaned in 
spirit. ‘The angel! How she loves 
him!’ was her inward comment. 

She dressed herself carefully to meet 
Mr. Selcourt Unwin; for Milly, in spite 
of her five-feet-ten and independent 
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character, was a really womanish wo- 
man, and liked to make a good impres- 
sion on the masculine-mind. She was 
handsome, too, with a devil-may-care 
manner fascinating to a certain type of 
man, and she was fond of wearing, in 
the house, clothes of positive color and 
distinctive fashion. On this occasion, 
she appeared in a clinging, silky crépe 
of pure vermilion, embroidered in ori- 
ental shades of dark blue and gold. 
It was curiously effective, throwing up 
the clear hazel of her skin and the 
blackness of her hair. She smiled at 
herself in the glass as she twisted a 
rope of amber beads around her throat, 
and fastened a few passion - flowers 
in the loose folds of her bodice; and 
she went down-stairs with mischief 
curving the corners of her mouth. 

Her first impression of Selcourt Un- 
win, as he came forward to be intro- 
duced, with a look of animated inter- 
est in his eyes, was distinctly favor- 
able. Prejudiced against him as she 
was, Milly could not help admitting to 
herself that he was a personable man, 
at whom any woman would look twice, 
and with pleasure. Tall, slightly built 
and well-balanced, he carried his head 
proudly, and had a decided grace of 
manner, while his face, irregular in 
features, was made handsome by a 
pair of remarkably fine eyes and a cap- 
tivating smile. 

All this Milly noted as she sat oppo- 
site him at dinner, and she noted some- 
thing more. His face was perplexing; 
it contradicted itself. For, while his 
smile was charming, the lines around 
his mouth were hard and peevish in 
repose, and the firmness of his chin was 
flatly denied by loose, weak lips. 
Even the strength of feeling suggested 
by deeply-set eyes met with opposition 
from a too-pretty arch of the eyebrows. 

Conversationally, he was brilliant, 
beyond a doubt, and, as both Kather- 
ine and Milly were blessed with a sense 
of humor, the dinner went off in a con- 
tinual sparkle of wit and laughter. 

Katherine was delighted to see the 
two persons nearest her heart evidently 
interested in each other, and she did 
not for a moment suspect the purpose 


of Milly’s reckless gaiety, which was 
intended to throw Selcourt Unwin off 
his guard, and cause him to betray any 
original weakness she might hereafter 
use against him. 

‘When dinner was over, they went 
into the conservatory, and there Milly 
pursued her policy by smoking a couple 
of cigarettes, much to Katherine’s sur- © 
prise, for she had not seen her smoke 
before. But it was part of the deep- 
laid design, and it succeeded. In the 
genial company of this apparently free- 
and-easy girl, Unwin let himself go 
without reserve, and talked—how he 
talked! Vivid as it all was, and in- 
teresting as the revelation of a person- 
ality by no means commonplace, Milly 
was not slow to recognize the funda- 
mental qualities of cynicism, arro- 
gance, self-deception and morbid van- 
ity that lay beneath the flow of his 
caustic wit and eloquence. She drew 
him out with artful questions, searched 
the arid places of his soul, and probed 
his shallows ruthlessly; while the dear 
little aunt sat listening, her innocent 
eyes fixed upon her hero, and her whole 
heart lying so bare in her face that 


. Milly dared not glance at it. 


At last, she rose abruptly, and left 
the lovers alone together, declaring 
she was tired and could sit up no longer. 

“T knew it!’’ she interjected, as soon 
as she was in her room; “I knew from 
her letter that he was an arrant, ramp- 
ing, devouring egoist, in love with him- 
self and with no other person on earth. 
All he wants is a listener, a beautiful 
face to look into, and a good, com- 
fortable berth! To think of her be- 
ing sacrificed to that Juggernaut! 
She’ll never call her soul her own again. 
She'll never have a right even to feel 
anything on her own account any 
more. He'll grudge her the luxury of 
the least grumble, and jealously resent 
the idea that she could have any disap- 
pointment worth mentioning beside 
his. Lord! how he sneered at every- 
thing under heaven. One would think 
there did not exist a single publisher, 
editor or critic who was not at once 
rogue and fool; and the ‘reading pub- 
lic,’ according to him, should be con- 
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fined en masse in asylums for the im- 
becile. He reminds me of Hans Ander- 
sen’s Beetle, who, after finding himself 
of no importance in the world, declared 
that it was an abominable world, and 
he was the only respectable person in 
it. What can I do with this human 
beetle? I can’t let him marry Kather- 
ine. He would spoil her beautiful life, 
trail the slime of his disappointed pes- 
simism over all her lovely enthusiasms, 
wither her with his discontent. No! 
The match must be broken off, and I 
must be breaker! But how?” 

This was the perplexing problem 
that kept her awake till long after the 
hall door had closed on the cause of her 
exasperation. And when, just before 
daybreak, she dozed off into slumber, 
the only definite conclusion she had ar- 
rived at was that, first of all, she must 
dissemble. 


II 
Tue dissembling began next morn- 


ing. Long before the inevitable ques- 
tion was uttered, there were pleading 


interrogation points in Katherine’s blue 
eyes, persistently ignored by Milly, who 
paid more than usual attention to her 


breakfast. At last, when the meal was 
almost over, Katherine said, in her coo- 
ing voice, toned with reproach: 

“Darling, you haven’t told me yet 
what you think of him.” 

Milly’s answer was all ready, glib and 

itive: 

“Dear, there couldn’t be two opin- 
ions. He’s brilliant.” 

“I think he is,’’ observed Katherine, 
in a manner intended to appear disin- 
terested. She looked at Milly for a 
continuance of praise, but it was not 
forthcoming, although the girl knew 
what was desired, and expected, of 
her. She longed to say, “I like him 
immensely ; he’s a real good fellow, and 
desperately in love with you;”’ but the 
triple lie would not pass her lips, un- 
trained in such practice. She was 
clever enough to dissemble, to evade 
bare truth; but there is a step between 
such evasion and downright falsehood. 
This tacit refusal of hers caused a si- 


lence for several minutes. Then Kath- 
erine went on: 

“He has had a hard life, Milly; you 
don’t know how hard, and how love. 
less. Throughout his career, he has 
been thwarted and blighted by every 
kind of disappointment and disillusion. 
Perhaps his ideals have been too high. 
I tell him so. I quote Browning to 
him—‘ What I aspired to be and was 
not, comforts me.’ He ought to be 
satisfied with that. It is wonderful, I 
think, how he has managed to keep his 
aims lofty, his ambitions pure, through 
all the storm and stress of the sordid 
battle.” Her voice sank to a low key 
of reverence. 

Milly gave a vicious kick to a foot- 
stool under the table, and felt a little 
better for it. What ambition had Sel- 
court Unwin ever known, she thought, 
save the glorification of his own talents, 
the making of his name to shine before 
men? She was as unjust in her sweep- 
ing conclusions as young people gener- 
ally are; for Milly had not yet devel- 
oped the flabby, but useful, virtue of 
tolerance. She cast down her eyes now, 
and admitted that it was a great thing 
to have lofty ideals. 

“He has told me all about his strug- 
gles and temptations,” Katherine con- 
tinued. “Milly, it is awful to think 
what a man has to go through, what a 
sensitive and passionate soul has to en- 
dure! If I can only’’—her eyes grew 
suddenly alight with the flame of the 
zealot—“only smooth his way, be as 
a cloak and shield against the thorns of 
life and make him happy, I shall be, 
myself, the happiest woman in the 
world!” 

“You will never make him happy,” 
thought Millicent; “never. Nothing 
ever could. He prefers to be discon- 
tented and to regard the world as his 
enemy.” 

She said aloud: “Dear little cloak 
and shield! I can conceive no better 
fate than to have you between me and 
the thorns of life. Selcourt Unwin is 
a lucky chap. From all my heart | 
felicitate him.” 

“Me, too,” begged Katherine, wist- 
fully. 
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“Why, you don’t expect me to think 
any human man quite good enough to 
be your husband, little Kat, do you?” 
said her big niece, tenderly. “It’s a 
flat impossibility. Such a male has 
yet to be born, so it’s no good waiting 
for him to grow up.” 

“I’ve waited long enough, haven’t 
I?” said her aunt, smiling. 

“What! 
self you are grown up?” exclaimed 
Milly. ‘The only thing to be said of you 
is that you are as much so as you ever 
will be. I can see you, in my mind’s 
eye, at eighty-nine just as you are 
now—a mere baby whom everybody 
wants to cuddle!” 

Thus she slid over the dangerous 
ground with her usual loving non- 
sense. The rdle of elder had been 
played by her, more or less, since she 
had worn long frocks, but never had it 
seemed so appropriate as now, when 
she was really taking the part of an 
anxious parent toward a love-sick 
child. No school-girl of seventeen was 
ever watched more carefully than 
Katherine Mayhew, or more zealously 
guarded, during the days that fol- 
lowed—days in which Milly was ma- 
turing her plan of campaign as match- 
breaker. 

In spite of this plan and the dissem- 
bling it necessitated on the part of its 
author, nothing disturbed the out- 
ward serenity of Pinewood Cot, and, 
to Katherine at least, the days of 
Milly’s visit passed delightfully. In 
the innocence of her unsuspecting 
heart, she thought the girl had 
to fall under the spell of Selcourt Un- 
win’s wondrous fascination, and was 
soon to become, like herself, a wor- 
shiper at his shrine. That Milly’s 
pretended sympathy and thirst for in- 
formation were but traps set to catch 
egregious self-revelations of the real 
man, never for one moment occurred 
to her. 

And, just as she failed to see any 
flaw in her idol, or any attempt on 
‘Milly’s part to expose his vanity and 
selfishness, so also she failed to per- 
ceive his growing interest in her niece. 
To any other eyes it might have been 


Do you really flatter your- 


apparent that Milly had succeeded in 
exercising a great attraction over Un- 
win. His gaze wandered after her in- 
cessantly, and it was to her he ad- 
dressed his most elaborate flowers of 
rhetoric. He presented her with all 
his books, writing charming inscrip- 
tions on the fly-leaves, and evinced a 
keen anxiety to have her opinion on 
their contents. To Katherine, all this 
appeared the most natural thing in the 
world. He wanted Milly to like him 
and his work, because she was one of 
the family and they would hereafter 
see much of each other. Her nature 
was too sweet for suspicion, too pure 
for jealousy, too kind for envy. 

But Milly knew what was happening, 
and her soul became a field of warring 
emotions. She triumphed and loathed 
herself, alternately. The obvious con- 
quest filled her with horror, and yet it 
was what she had schemed for. Her 
vanity did not plume one feather; she 
had formed too poor an opinion of 
Selcourt Unwin for that. He was a 
man, she concluded, whose subjuga- 
tion was no great honor to the victor. 
Given a moderate amount ‘of beauty 
and the willing ear of an appreciative 
listener, any woman might capture 
his vagrant affection. Her aunt pos- 
sessed beauty, charm, the willing ear, 
the faculty of adoring and, in addition 
to these qualities, the alluring bait of 
wealth. No wonder he had been fain 
to establish himself as Katherine’s 
lover and prospective husband! The 
idea that he loved her did not enter 
Milly’s head: she was so sure he 
could love only himself. But it was 
perfectly obvious that Katherine cared 
deeply for him, and in this fact lay the 
whole difficulty of the situation. 

It became tragic as the days went 
on, and the girl would have given 
worlds to be out of it. But her cour- 
age was immense, and the thing re- 
solved on had to be done without 
flinching. She regarded it as a painful, 
but necessary, operation upon her 
aunt’s tender soul, and, shutting her 
eyes to all else, she drew Selcourt Un- 
win further and further into her toils. 

At last, one day, when they were 
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alone, he kissed her hand, looking 
tenderly into her face the while. She 
shuddered inwardly, feeling as if the 
word “traitor” had been branded all 
over her body, but remained passive, 
with downcast eyes and a faint smile. 
He asked if he might call on her at 
home, and she consented. Might he 
come when her father was not there? 
he implored, for Katherine had sug- 
gested he should spend an evening 
with the Paulls, and make the ac- 
quaintance of her brother-in-law. 

“Come next Tuesday afternoon. I 
shall be alone,”’ said Milly. 

Then she knew that she had burnt 
her boats, and there was no going back. 


III 


WueEwn she heard his knock the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, Milly’s heart fluttered 
suddenly upward, and she felt sick 
with dread. The moment had come 
too soon; the deed had to be done now 
ornever. She had dressed herself with 
special care for the scene, and the hec- 
tic glow in her cheeks enhanced her 
dark, fierce beauty. Her welcome was 
cordial, and as nearly tender as she 
could make it. She chose a seat well 
out of the window’s light, and lay back 
among cinnamon-tinted cushions in her 
yellow gown, with parted red lips and 
shining eyes. 

He sat down near her and, after 
telling her how charming she looked, 
drifted, as usual, into talk about him- 
self. He spoke, with fluent enthusi- 
asm, of his complex emotions and of 
his inner life, that life of the soul, 
which, he said, was so sacred that the 
mere mention of it seemed a profana- 
tion, and indeed could never be spoken 
of save to one of spiritual kindred. 
Milly might have felt flattered and 
impressed by the implied compliment 
had she not known that his holy of 
holies had been already thrown open 
to her aunt and, probably, to many 
other elective affinities. 

She drew him on adroitly, however, 
and they were soon in that dangerous 
thicket of personalities from which it 


is difficult for a man and worian to 
escape without a sentimental entangle- 
ment. Unwin started at first, in beau- 
tifully ambiguous prose, to speak of 
the “conscious ego, so isolated, yet so 
powerfully moved by invisible threads 
attracting it to other souls within its 
mysterious orbit. What are those 
threads?"’ he asked, ““and what place 
have they in the web of design?” 

All this, Milly knew to be the pre- 
liminary canter of sentiment, and she 
tried to look as intense as possible. 

He was completely deceived by her 
manner, and set about applying these 
subtleties to the topic in hand—them- 
selves. Had she not noticed, he in- 
quired, on the day when they had first 


met, the faint thrill of another indi- 


viduality impinging upon hers? Was 
she not suddenly aware of a new ele- 
ment in her life? Had she not been 
strangely conscious that a mysterious 
something had happened? 

With her long lashes drawn, like 
blinds, over her eyes, and her mouth 
held firmly grave, Milly admitted that 
she had felt all these peculiar sensa- 
tions. Her very blood seemed to 
stand still, waiting for his next words. 

“As for me,’’ he went on, nervously, 
“T knew at once you were to exercise a 
great influence over my fate, either for 
good or evil. And I fear it has been 
for evil. Ob, Milly!” 

He seized her hand and. kissed it, 
passicnately. The conflagration had 
begun, and she was afraid of the 
flames, but went on fanning them des- 
perately. 

“What does this mean, Mr. Unwin?” 
she asked, in a tremulous voice, rising 
to her feet, unsteadily. 

“It means—it means—”’ he breathed, 
gripping her hands; “don’t you see 
what it means, Milly? Have you not 
guessed that I—I love you?” 

“And my aunt?” she whispered, 
looking down. 

His eyes fell. The fire sank a little, 
as he faltered: “I love her, too, of 
course—differently.”’ 

“Which of us do you wish to 
marry?” she murmured, with a side 
glance and a ravishing smile. Heaven 
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knew how she hated herself at that 
moment, with what sick loathing her 
heart trembled! 

“You!” he cried, recklessly, and 
threw his arms around her in a con- 
vulsive embrace. 

With all her strength—and it was 
not puny—Milly freed herself, and flung 
him half across the room, where he 
reeled against a chair. 

“You brute!” 

They stood face to face, panting, 
their eyes blazing with anger, their lips 
tightly drawn over teeth that seemed 
to snarl. As her blood mounted in a 
dark tide, he grew white as his collar. 

“You are quite right,’’ he said, at 
last; “1 ama brute.” 

For the first time, Milly felt that 
there might be something in him wor- 
thy the title of manhood; that per- 
haps she had not wholly known, or 
fairly judged, him. As he stood before 
her now, without pose, ashamed, and 
yet not undignified in bearing, her dis- 
like and distrust of him began to wane 
curiously; her scorn recoiled upon her- 
self. Had she not rushed in where 
angels fear to tread, and played a hor- 
rible part? But she steeled her spirit 
against the reaction, and her next 
words were delivered with rising fe- 
rocity. 

“Moreover, you are a fool,” she 
said, “a pitiful, blind fool, to throw 
away the most beautiful, precious 
thing on earth when you have it in 
your hands. Don’t you realize—you, 
who boast of knowing the world— 
what a rare treasure you have won? 
Do you dare to weigh anything in cre- 
ation against the priceless gift of Kath- 
erine Mayhew’s love? Do you think 
you will ever find anything hke it 
again? She is the one woman in a 
million, lovely as she is clever, and 
clever as she is unselfish. There never 
was any one like her. Why, she might 
paper her room with offers of marriage! 
And she chose you—you, who are ready 
to jilt her! Oh, I cannot find words 
for my contempt of you!” Her voice 
broke. 

“You are right,” he said again, 
after a minute’s pause. “I yield to no 


man or woman in my profound admira- 
tion and love for Katherine, and I have 
been a fool. It is small consolation to 
know that I am not the first man who 
has been bewitched out of his sober 
senses by an unscrupulous and de- 
signing woman.” 

Milly’s eyes flashed. 

“*The woman tempted me, and I did 
eat’!"’ she quoted, with curling lips. 

“Adam was the first to make a fool 
of himself,’’ said Unwin, ‘and we have 
been doing it ever since, to serve your 
ends. Man’s nature inclines him to 
respond to woman’s invitation, even 
against his better judgment.” Milly 
winced. “It is this fatal weakness 
that makes him such an easy prey. 
I congratulate you on your victory. 
It has been complete.” 

“You realize, then, my design!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

“Certainly. You have planned to 
humiliate me, and have succeeded. 
The reason of your antagonism is the 
only thing that -baffles me. What 
have I done to you?” 

Milly hesitated one moment—no 
longer, The explanation had to be 
given, so why mince it? Lodking full 
in his face with eyes that seemed to try 
to unravel every knot in his charac- 
ter, she spoke bluntly and without re- 
serve. 

“You have threatened the peace of 
one I love best in the world. My in- 
tention was, not to humiliate you 
merely, as you think, but to break 
off your engagement with Katherine. 
From the first, I knew you for a ram- 
pant egoist and cold-blooded cynic, 
who could only spoil her life, and I re- 
solved to save her from you—that is 
all.” 

She was very conscious that he bore 
himself well under this assault. He 
met her gaze calmly, as he said: 

“So you really think that a woman 
can be happy only with an altruistic 
man, that she would not rather con- 
sult her own taste than have the con- 


ventional ‘good husband’ chosen for 


her by her friends! 
prefer yourself?” 
Milly was silent. 


Which would you 


He went on: 
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“You do not know Katherine if you 
imagine the ideal man necessary to her 
happiness. She has but two needs in 
life—to sacrifice herself and to adore 
some oneelse. Her power of idealiza- 
tion makes her independent of good- 
ness in others, and if she has chosen to 
select me as the unworthy object of it, 
I fail to see what right you have to in- 
terfere. You do not flatter her judg- 
ment in assuming that she is incapable 
of managing her own love-affairs.” 

The justice of this contention struck 
Milly. She began to feel uneasy and 
foolish, but would not own herself de- 
feated. 

“Katherine’s heart governs her 
judgment,” she suggested, lamely. 

“And is her heart of no conse- 
quence?” he retorted. ‘Have you not 
considered that the réles of match- 
breaker and heart-breaker may be ulti- 
mately connected?” 

“I refuse to discuss Katherine’s 
heart with you,” she said, forgetting 
that she had been the first to mention 
this delicate subject. 

“Then perhaps you will inform me 
how you propose to carry out your 
scheme of destruction to its completion. 
So far, it has worked well, but I do not 
see the finish,” he observed, quietly. 

Milly drew a long breath. She was 
getting the worst of the encounter, and 
it was time to gather all her forces. 

“Tt is for you to finish,” she replied, 
“you, who have proved your worthless- 
ness by a gross act oftreason. I have 
formed no definite plan of action for 
you, and can but suggest that you go 
abroad at once, and, when there, write 
to Katherine saying that you have 
found a long-lost wife, or contracted 


an incurable disease, or any other 
fable to make her believe the parting 
as inevitable as it is distressing to you. 
I cannot think of any other way—un- 
less you have the se to blow your 
brains out,’”’ she added, as an after- 
thought. 

He smiled. “TI haven't the courage, 
as you call it, and your plan does not 
commend itself to me at all. Shall I 
tell-you what I am going to do?” 

“Tf you pleage.” She spoke im- 
patiently. 

“T am going to marry Katherine— 
and make her happy.” 

“Impossible! I forbid—I defy you 
to marry her!’’ 

“If I do not, you must tell her the 
true reason why—or I will. She is too 
noble a woman to be deceived with 
trivial lies. Go to her and speak the 
truth now, if you dare. Finish your 
work, and—break her heart!” 

Milly turned her head aside that he 
might not see her lips were trembling, 
her eyes full of tears. He waited for 
some minutes, but no answer came, 
and, presently, she heard the door 
close upon him. Then she sat down 
and wept. 


Twenty-four hours later she received 
this letter: 


Dearest: Selcourt has just left me, and 
we have fixed the date for September tenth. 
Will that: suit my precious bridesmaid? | 
have nothing left to wish for now, except to 
see her as absurdly happy as her lovin 

Litrtce Kar. 


“ And if he doesn’t keep her so,” the 
girl thought, fiercely, “I'll kill him!” 

But he did. It was the only re- 
venge he ever took upon Milly. 


De 


ADMONISHED 


[_OWscabs (despondenily)—I might just as well be dead. What good am I, 
anyway? Why, I believe that I’ve been refused by every girl in town! 
HENPEKKE (excttedly)—Touch wood! touch wood, quick, or your luck 
will change! 





MARGARET 


H ER voice was but a girlish voice, 
Too weak to ride the swell 

Of ocean waves or Winter winds— 
How strangely it befell 

That voice should laugh across the world, 
To call a man from hell! 


Her hand was but a little hand, 
Not strong to bind or. break; 

It swayed nor sword nor sceptered right, 
Earth s honors to remake— 

Strange that its touch should smite a man 
To knighthood for her sake! 


Her life was but a simple life, 
Unmarked the way she trod; 
A little tale of loving days, 
Sweet with the sun and sod— 
So slight a thing to save a man 
For hope, and home, and God! 
Mase. EarLe. 


oe 


€ 


-RATHER STARTLING 


“VWVELL, old man, did you see my wife?” 
“Yes: but she wasn’t dressed.” 
“What the——?” 
“Well, that’s what she told me.”’ 


¥ 


THE WAY OF IT 


7 AM raising side-whiskers,”’ said the Chronic Grouch. 
“Why, I can’t see them!”’ replied one of his very few friends. 

“You could, if you looked in the right place. I am raising them on my 
brother-in-law. It isn’t so much trouble, and I can watch them grow; and, 
besides, I’ve had a grudge against him ever since he permitted me to break 
into his family.” 
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THE WISDOM OF THE ROSE 


667-0 not wound me or I die, 


O my Love!’’ I heard him cry; 
“Cover all thy thorns with rose-leaves, 
Lest thy lover sigh.”’ 


But I pressed my sharpest thorn 
Deep into his heart that morn; 

Though the pain I felt him suffer 
Left me, too, all torn. 


And he died, as he had said, 
Desolate, uncomforted; 

And the kind old Terrene Mother 
Drank the drops he bled. 


And I bloom alone on earth, 
Breathing perfume o’er its dearth; 
For I know the love that dieth 
Is of little worth. 
E.tsa BARKER 


% 


THE USUAL QUESTION 


MBS: BRIDESLEY—Yes, I am really an old married woman now. I was 
married last June, you know. 
Proressor ABSENTMYND—To be sure, to be sure. And how many chil- 
dren have you? 


AFFLICTION 


S! MEDDERS—They say Hiram has the artistic temperament. 
Ruse HaysEeED—Mercy on us, an’ he jest got over the malaria! 


Wwe 


| SUPPOSE your -wifé always has the last word?” 
“With my wife there is no last word.” 





THE DOUBLE ENTRY OF FATE 


OR, THE BEAUTY, THE BORE AND THE BEAST 


By Marjorie L. Carolin 


NFORTUNATELY, the Beauty thought she had a mind; therefore was 

U she ina quandary. The Bore loved her, to the best of his ability, and 
the Beast wanted her, to the best of 4s, which was great, where wanting 

was concerned. Had the Beast really possessed a mind she would have decided 
on one or the other immediately. As it was, she devoted a good deal of time 
and thought to the problem as to which of them it was wiser for her to marry. 
She even went so far as to tabulate their advantaz,es and disadvantages. The 


result was something like this: 
BORE 


He has money. 

He has good looks. 
He is amiable. 

He is my slave. 
He bores me. 


He has none. 

He has none. 

He is a devil. 

He is my master. 
He frightens me. 


SEQUEL 


So, being, in the eyes of the world, 
“a sensible girl,”’ she married the Bore. 

For one year she was happy. For 
the first time in her life she had every- 
thing that money could buy, and she 
forgot there was such a thing as Love. 

The next year, she remembered. 
She began to pine for “soul sympathy,” 
and became rather mystic and vision- 
ary in her views. She also wore a sad 
and far-away expression in her “soul- 
ful eyes.” The Bore was troubled, 
but went on spoiling her—as fool 
Bores will. 

In the third year, Beauty chanced to 
meet the Beast, and found in him the 
“soul sympathy” for which she 
pizel. She decided she had missed 
all “the sweet, wild joy of loving,” by 
neglecting to marry him. 


Feb. sgog—6s, 


So, being, in the eyes of the world, 
“‘a perfect fool,’’ she married the Beast. 

For one year she was happy. The 
Beast loved her, after a fashion, and 
she thought she loved him; hence, she 
forgot there was such a thing as Wealth. 

The next year, she remembered. 
Her tastes became rather extravagant 
for the Beast’s pocket-book; so, in the 
natural course of events, he took to the 
club and drink—as a means of economy. 
Eventually, he habitually neglected 
and frequently ill-treated his wife, as 
Beasts sometimes will. 

In the third year, Beauty again met 
the Bore. She was forcibly reminded 
of all the desirable things she would 
have had had she married him. Inci- 
dentally, she became aware of “the 
even truth and gentleness”’ of his char- 
acter. 
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At this juncture, the Beast decided 
to relieve the Bore of some of his en- 
cumbrances, in the shape of his wife 
and whatever jewels and other valu- 
ables she could lay her hands on. To 
this the wife lent her ready acquies- 
cence, which was proof of the perfect 
“soul sympathy” which existed be- 
tween them. 


Shortly after the elopement, the 
Bore was accommodating enough to 
take an overdose of morphine. Un- 
fortunately, he was so unreasonable 
as to leave his fortune to a home for 
inebriates. Perhaps he expected his 
conjugal successor would spend his 
last days under its inviting roof, and 
wished to make it as comfy as possible 
for him. 

As soon as Beauty and the Beast 
were apprised of the Bore’s timely de- 
mise, they contracted a civil marriage 
in the most progressive style. Subse- 
quently, thev lived a rather impe- 
cunious life, but one full of “broad 
interests”’ and ‘the joy of living.” 

Morat—lIt is far more interesting to 
be chewed to pieces by a wild Beast 
than to be monotonously worried to 
death by a tame Bore, even if his cage 
be of gilt. 


At this juncture, the Bore developed 
an unexpected sense of honor—unex- . 
pected because not particularly en- 
couraged by the Beauty. He decided 
to hie himself to parts unknown, tak- 
ing with him, of course, a broken heart 
for company. After he left, the 
Beauty plunged into the social whiri 
4 order to drown “the tragedy of her 

e.”’ 

Shortly after the Bore’s departure, 
the Beast was accommodating enough 
to fall from his cab in an “attack of 
vertigo.” His skull was fractured. 
“The widow was prostrated with 
grief’’—see morning papers. How- 
ever, she was not too overcome to send 
a telegram, post-haste, to the “ parts 
unknown.” Shortly afterward, the 
Bore appeared, “quite unexpectedly.” 

As soon as the proper period of 
mourning had elapsed, the grief-stricken 
Beauty and the honorable Bore were 
united in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
Subsequently, they lived in humdrum 
enjoyment of the Bore’s numerous and 
convenient money-bags. 

MoraLt—A tame Bore in a gilded 
cage is much safer than a wild Beast 
behind the regulation iron bars. 


e 


PUT OUT OF BUSINESS 
Ff. LSIE—She went shopping and lost her pocket-book. 


Cora—Wasn’t that terrible! 


“Indeed it was. The pocket-book contained her transfer, and she had to 


walk home.” 


Se 


INVIDIOUS 
"T £2 Speaking of marriage, Gayboy has his eye on a wife. 


Nep— Whose? 





THE AWAKENING 


By James Branch Cabell 


“And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and wrath. 
‘Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,’ he said, ‘and the tale is yet 


to run: 


By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer—what ha’ ye done?’” 


v6 ND one thing,” . Professor 

Vartrey continued, with 

decision in his tone, “I wish 
distinctly understood, and that is, 
if she insists on having young men 
loafing about her—as, of course, she 
will—she will have to entertain them 
in the garden. I won’t have them in 
the house, Agatha. You remember 
that Langham girl you had here last 
Finals,” he added, disconsolately—“ the 
one who positively littered up the 
house with young men, and sang idiotic 
jingles to them at all hours of the night 
about the Bailey family and the cor- 
rect way to spell chicken. She drove 
me to the verge of insanity, and I 
haven’t a doubt that this Stapylton 
person is quite as bad. So, please 
mention it to her, Agatha—casually, 
of course—that, in Fairhaven, when 
one is partial to either vocal exercise 
or—er—amorous dalliance, the proper 
scene of action is the front garden. I 
really cannot be annoyed by her, 
Agatha.” 

“But, my dear Cecil,” his sister pro- 
tested, “you forget she is engaged to 
the Earl of Pevensey. An-engaged 
girl naturally wouldn’t caré about 
meeting any young men.” 

“H’m!” said the professor, drily. 

Ensued a pause, during which he 
tefilled and relighted an ancient and 
malodorous pipe. 

This befell on a May afternoon as 
they Pre upon the piazza of the Var- 

7 


—KIPLING. 


trey home in quaint old Fairhaven, 
and Professor Vartrey—Professor of 
Greek and Modern Languages in King’s 
College, which stands, as you are 
doubtless aware, at the western ter- 
mination of Fairhaven’s one street— 
waited until it should be time to meet 
his Junior German Class. And about 
them, the birds twittered cheerily, and 
the formal garden flourished as gar- 
dens flourish nowhere save in Fair- 
haven, and overhead the sky* was a 
turkis-blue, save for a few irrespon- 
sible clouds that dappled it here and 
there like splashes of whipped cream. - 
Yet, for all this, the professor was ill- 
at-ease, and care sat upon his brow. 
Then, “I have frequently observed,” 
he spoke, in absent wise, “that all 
young women having that peculiarly 
vacuous expression about the eyes—I 
believe there are certain misguided per- 
sons who describe such eyes as being 
‘dreamy ’"—are invariably possessed of 
a fickle, unstable and coquettish tem- 
perament. You may depend upon it, 
Agatha, that the fact that she contem- 
plates purchasing the right to support 
a peculiarly disreputable member of the 
British peerage will not hinder her in 
the least from making advances to all 
the young men in the neighborhood.” 
Miss Vartrey was somewhat ruffled. 
“T am sure, Cecil,’ she remonstrated, 
with placid dignity, “that you know 
nothing whatever about her, and that 
the teports about the earl have prob- 
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ably been greatly exaggerated, and 
that her picture shows her to be an un- 
usually attractive girl. Though it is 
true,” Miss Vartrey conceded, after 
reflection, “that there are any number 
of persons in the House of Lords that 
I wouldn't in the least care to have in 
my own house. And the Bible does 
bid us not to put our trust in princes— 
and, for my part, I never thought that 
photographs could be trusted, either.” 

“Scorn not the nobly born, Agatha,” 
her brother admonished her, “nor 
treat with lofty scorn the well con- 
nected. The very best people are 
sometimes respectable. And yet,” he 
pursued, with a slight hiatus of thought, 
“I should not describe her as pre- 
cisely an attractive-looking girl. She 
seems to have a lot of hair—if it’s all 
her own, which it probably isn’t—and 
her nose is apparently straight enough, 
and I gather she isn’t absolutely de- 
formed anywhere; but that is all I 
can conscientiously say in her favor. 
She is artificial. Her hair, now—it 
has a—a—well, you wouldn't call it 
exactly a crinkle or exactly a wave, 
but rather somewhere between the 
two. Yes, I think I should describe 
it as a ripple—I fancy it must be 
rather like the reflection of a sunset in 
a—a duck-pond, say, with a faint wind 
ruffling the water. For I gather that 
her hair is of some light shade—in- 
duced, I haven’t a doubt, by the liberal 
use of peroxides. And this ripple, too, 
Agatha, it stands to reason, must be 
the result of art, for I have never seen 
it in any other woman's hair—never! 
Moreover,” Professor Vartrey con- 
tinued, warming somewhat to his sub- 
ject, “there is a dimple—on the right 
side of her mouth, immediately above 
it—which speaks plainly of the most 
frivolous tendencies. I dare say it 
comes and. goes when she talks—winks 
at you, so to speak, in a manner that 
must be very—er—annoying. That 
absurd little cleft in her chin, too 

But, at this point, his sister inter- 
rupted him. “I hadn't a notion,” 
said she, “that you'd even looked at 
the photograph. And you seem to 
have it quite by heart, Cecil—and some 


people admire dimples, you know, and, 
at any rate, her mother had red hair, 
so Dorothy isn’t really responsible. 
you see—but I didn’t know you'd even 
looked at it.” 

For no apparent reason, Cecil Var- 
trey flushed. “I inspected it—quite 
casually—last night,” he said, rather 
hastily. “Pray, don’t be ‘absurd, 
Agatha! If we were threatened with 
any other direful visitation—influenza, 
say, or the seven-year locust—I should 
naturally read up on the subject in 
order to know what to expect. And 
since Providence has seen fit to send 
us a visitor rather than a visitation— 
though, personally, I should infinitely 
prefer the influenza, as interfering in a 
lesser degree with my work—lI have, of 
course, neglected no opportunity of 
finding out what we may reasonably 
look forward to. I fear the worst, 
Agatha. For I repeat, the girl’s face 
is, to me, absolutely unattractive— 
absolutely!” The professor spoke 
with emphasis, and emptied the ashes 
from his pipe, and took up his hat to 


0. 
And then, “It would be very odd,” 


said Miss Vartrey, absently, “if you 
were to fall in love with her.” 

“I! I!” spluttered the professor. 
“I think you must be out of your head! 
I! I fall in love with that chit! Good 
Lord, Agatha, you are positively idi- 
otic!” And the professor turned on 
his heel, and walked stiffly through the 
garden. But, when half-way down the 
path, he wheeled about and came back. 

“I beg your pardon, Agatha,’’ he 
said, contritely, ‘it was not my inten- 
tion to be discourteous. But some- 
how—somehow, dear, I don’t quite see 
the necessity for my falling in love with 
anybody, so long as I have you.’ 

And Miss Vartrey, you may be sure, 
forgave him promptly; and afterward 
—with a bit of pride and an infinity of 
love in her kind, homely face—her 
eyes followed him out of the garden on 
his way to meet his Junior German 
Class. And she decided in her heart 
that she had the dearest and best and 
handsomest brother in the universe, 
and that she must remember to tell 
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him to buy. a new hat. .And then, at 
some bien mg thought, she smiled, a 
little wistfully. 

“She'd be a very lucky girl if he did,” 
said Miss Vartrey, apropos of nothing 
in particular; and tossed her shapely, 

izzled head, in scorn. ‘An earl, in- 
deed!” said Miss Vartrey. 


But now, on looking back, I am 
grieved that I should have presented 
Cecil Vartrey to you in this unpleasant 
state of mind. Inthe normal business 
of life, you would have found him as 
patient and untruculent and long- 
suffering a man as ever guided fat- 
witted boys among the intricacies of 
Greek conjugation. You must remem- 
ber, then, that an old custom is not 
lightly broken, and that, on this par- 
ticular afternoon, the prospect of hav- 
ing a strange woman in his house had 
irritated him, had appalled him and— 
as I shrewdly suspect—had interested 
him not a little. 

Why, for all he knew, she might ex- 
pect him to talk to her! And what 
possible subject, pray, could he ration- 
ally discuss with a young person of un- 
doubtedly frivolous and flirtatious ten- 
dencies? He thought with a sinking 
heart of a certain photograph upon 
his sister’s writing-table—the photo- 
graph of a young person who lifted 
shadowy eyes toward you, and medi- 
tated always upon the advisability of 
smiling. And, at the thought of it, the 
poor man groaned as he strode through 
Fairhaven; and he reviled the iniquity 
of fate and the rash hospitality of his 
sister; and, afterward, he speculated 
as to what Her teeth were like when 
She actually did smile. Already, he 
thought of her in capitals, you see; and, 
after mature deliberation, he decided 
that they would probably be like 
grains of rice laid upon a pink rose- 

tal. Yes, they would very proba- 

ly be like that! 


And this is how it came about: Dor- 
othy Vartrey, as the older inhabitants 
of Fairhaven will volubly attest, was 
always a person who did peculiar 
things. The list of her eccentricities 


a 69 


. is far too lengthy for me to enumerate 


it here; let us simply say that she be- 
gan it by being born with red hair— 
Titian reds and auburns were undis- 
covered euphemisms in those days— 
and, in Fairhaven, this is not regarded 
as precisely a ladylike thing to do; 
and she ended it, so far as Fairhaven 
was concerned, by marrying a man 
whose family Fairhaven knew abso- 
lutely nothing about. And in Fair- 
haven, where any tenure of respecta- 
bility post-dating the Revolution is an 
unheard-of thing, you can readily con- 
ceive that this was regarded as a serious 
offense. But who was his great-grand- 
father? said Fairhaven; and there was 
a notable shaking of heads when 
Roger Stapylton very frankly con- 
fessed that he did not know. 

He married Dorothy Vartrey, how- 
ever, for all that, and carried her away 
from Fairhaven.. And afterward 
came rumors that he was wealthy and 
was rapidly becoming more wealthy; 
and of Dorothy Vartrey’s death at her 
daughter’s birth; and of the girl’s 
health and strength and beauty, and of 
her lavish upbringing—a Frenchwo- 
man, Fairhaven whispered with bated 
breath, with absolutely nothing to do 
but attend upon the child.. And then, 
little by little, a new generation sprang 
up, and, little by little, these rumors 
became more and more tenuous and in- 
frequent, and, little by little, the inter- 
est they waked became more lax; and 
it vas brought about, at last, by the 
insidious transitions of time, that Dor- 
othy Vartrey was forgotten in Fair- 
haven. Only a few among the older 
men remembered her; some of them 
yet treasured, as these old fogies so 
often do, a stray fan or an odd glove; 
and in by-corners of sundry tough old 
hearts there lurked the memory of a 
laughing word or a glance or some 
passing grace that Dorothy Vartrey 
had accorded their owners when the 
world was young. 

But Agatha Vartrey, likewise, re- 
membered the orphan cousin who had 
been reared with her. She had loved 
the older Dorothy and, in due time, 
she wrote to her daughter—in stately, 
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antiquated phrases that astonished her 
not a little, I dare say—and the girl 
had answered. The correspondence 
flourished. And it was not long be- 
fore Miss Vartrey had induced her 
distant cousin to visit Fairhaven— 
“which is,” as Miss Vartrey wrote to 
her, “the ancestral ‘and natural resi- 
dence of all the Vartreys, and I cannot 
imagine how they can be willing to live 
anywhere else, for Cecil and I will be 
delighted to have you.” 

Cecil Vartrey, be it understood, 

knew nothing of all this until the girl 
was actually on her way to Fairhaven. 
And now, she was to arrive that after- 
noon, to domicile herself in his quiet 
‘house for two long weeks—this utter 
stranger, look you!—and upset his 
work, ask him silly questions, expect 
him to talk to her, and at the end of her 
visit, possibly, present him with some 
outlandish gimcrack made of card- 
board and pink ribbons, in which she 
would expect him to keep his papers. 


It is no wonder, then, that Professor 
Vartrey’s class was allowed to skimp 
their work somewhat that afternoon, 
and that young Thurman’s wild guess 
at the date of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s birth passed unrebuked. It was 
at that moment that Cecil Vartrey 
heard the whistle of the incoming train. 

However, “Gottfried von Strass- 
burg, gentlemen,” he continued, stead- 
ily, “ while possessing undoubted poeti- 
cal genius, is in ideals and high con- 
ceptions s 

And soon. He was in a very moist 
state of perturbation. It had just oc- 
curred to him that she would proba- 
bly expect him to call her Dorothy. 


Yet he came into his garden, later 
in the afternoon, with a tolerable 
affectation of unconcern. Women, af- 
ter all, he assured himself, were neces- 
sary for the perpetuation of the species; 
ana, resolving for the future to view 
these weakly, big-hipped, slope-shoul- 
dered makeshifts of Nature’s with a 
larger tolerance, he cocked his hat at 
a devil-may-carish angle, and strode 
up the walk, whistling jauntily and 


having, it must be confessed, very 
much the air of a sheep in wolf’s cloth- 
ing. 
Then She came to him. 

She came to him across the trim, 
cool lawn, leisurely, yet with a resilj- 
ent tread that attested the vigor of her 
slim young body. She was all in 
white, diaphanous, ethereal, quite in- 
credibly incredible; but as she came 
through the long shadows of the gar- 
den—fire-new, from the heart of the 
sunset, Cecil Vartrey would have sworn 
to you—the lacy folds and furbelows 
and semi-transparencies that clothed 
her were now tinged with gold, and 
now, as a hedge or flower-bed screened 
her from the level rays, softened into 
multitudinous gradations of grays 
and mauves and violets. 

“You're Cousin Cecil, aren’t you?” 
she asked. 

And Cecil Vartrey noted, with a 
quick, delicious tingling somewhere 
about his heart, that her hair was 
really very like the reflection of a sun- 
set in rippling waters—only many 
times more beautiful, of course—and, 
also, that her eyes were purple glimpses 
of infinity, and that her mouth was an 
inconsiderable trifle, a mere scrap of 
sanguine curves. 

Then he observed that his own 
mouth was giving utterance to divers 
irrelevant and foolish sounds, which 
eventually resolved themselves into 
the statement that he was glad to see 
her. And immediately afterward, the 
banality of this remark b the hot 
blood to his face and, for the rest of the 
day, stung him and teased him, some- 
where in the background of his mind, 
like some incessant tiny insect. Glad, 
indeed! 

I honestly believe that, before he had 
finished shaking hands with Dorothy 
Stapylton, it was all over with the poor 
man. I am aware that our heroes and 
heroines of fiction no longer fall in love 
at first sight; but Nature, you must re 
member, is too busily ‘employed with 
other matters to have much time to 
profit by current literature. Ther, 
too, she is not especially anxious to be 
realistic. She prefers to jog along in 
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the old rut, contentedly turning out 
chromo-lithographic sunrises such as 
they give away at the tea-stores, con- 
tentedly staging the most violent and 
improbable of Adelphi melodramas; 
and—sturdy old Philistine that she is— 
she even now permits her children to 
fall in love in the most primitive fash- 
ion. She is not particularly interested 
in subtleties and soul analyses, vou see; 
and I dare say she merely chuckles 
rather complacently when a pair of 
eyes are drawn, somehow, toward an- 
other pair of eyes, and an indescriba- 
ble something is altered somewhere in 
some untellable fashion, and the world 
suddenly becomes the most delightful 
place of residence in all the universe. 
It is her favorite miracle, this. For 
at work of this sort the old Philistine 
knows that she is an adept; and she has 
rejoiced in the skill of her hands, with 
a sober, workmanly joy, since Cain 
first went.a-wooing in the Land of Nod. 

So, Cecil Vartrey, without realizing 
in the least what had happened to him, 
ona sudden was strangely content with 
life. Yet, for all that, his shyness still 
clung to him, since an old custom is 
not lightly broken, although, after a 
littl—or so he flattered himself—his 
dignity had returned to him. 

“Er—h’m!” quoth he, professorial 
now, yet surely somewhat redder than 
was necessary. 

“Only,” Miss Stapylton was medi- 
tating, with puckered brow, ‘I can’t 
possibly call you Cecil——”’ 

“You impertinent minx!” cried he, 
in his soul; “I should rather think you 
couldn’t!” 

““—-because Cecil sounds exactly like 
a nice dried-up little man with glasses 
and crow’s-feet, you know. I—I 
rather thought you were going to be 
like that, and I regard it as extremely 
hospitable of you not to be. You're 
more like—like—” Miss Stapylton 
put her head slightly to one side and, 
for a moment, considered the con- 
tents of her vocabulary —“ you're 
more like a viking. I shall call you 
Olaf,” she calmly announced, when 
she had reached a decision. 

This, look you, to the most dignified 


man in. Fairhaven—a man who had 


never borne a nick-name in his life. 
You must picture for yourself how the 
professor stood before her, big, sturdy 


and blond, and glared down at her, and 


assured himself that he was very in- 
dignant; like Timanthes, I prefer to 
draw a veil before the countenance I 
am unable to do justice to. 

Then, “ I have no admiration for the 
Northmen,” he declared, stiffly. “‘ They 
were a rude and barbarous nation, 
proverbially addicted to piracy and in- 
temperance.” 

“Yes?” queried Miss Stapylton— 
and now, for the first time, he saw the 
teeth that were really very like grains 
of rice upon a pink rose-petal. Also, 
he saw dimples. ‘‘ Does one mean all 
that by a viking?” 

“The vikings,” he informed her— 
and his class-room manner had settled 
upon him now to the very tips of his 
fingers—‘‘ were pirates. The word is 
of Icelandic origin, from vik, the name 
applied to the small inlets along the 
coast in which they concealed their 
galleys. I may mention that Olaf was 
not a viking, but a Norwegian king, 
being the first Christian mdénarch to 
reign in Norway.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Stapylton; 
“how extremely interesting!” Then 
she yawned, with deliberate cruelty. 
“ However,”’ she concluded, “I shall 
call you Olaf, just the same.” 

“Er—h’m!” said the professor. 


And she did. To her, he was Olaf 
from that day forth. 

Cecil Vartrey called her, “You.” He 
was nettled, of course, by her forward- 
ness—Olaf, indeed!—yet he found it, 
somehow, difficult to bear this fact con- 
stantly in mind. At supper, for in- 
stance—dinner, in Fairhaven, is eaten 
at two in the afternoon—he fell a-spec- 
ulating as to whether her eyes, after all, 
could be fitly described as purple. 
Wasn't there a grayer luminosity about 
them than he had at first suspected ?— 
wasn’t the cool glow of them, in a 
word, rather that of sunlight falling 
upon a wet slate roof? It was a deli- 
cate question, you see, an affair of 
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nuances, of almost imperceptible grad- 
uations; and in debating a matter of 
such nicety, a man must necessarily 
lay aside all petty irritation and ap- 
proach it with unbiased mind. 

He did. And when, at last, he had 
come warily to the very verge of de- 
cision, Miss Vartrey, in all innocence, 
announced that they would excuse 
him if he wished to get back to his 
work. He discovered that, somehow, 
they had finished supper; and, some- 
how, he presently discovered himself 
in his study, where eight o’clock had 
found him every evening for the last 
ten years. An old custom, you will 
observe, is not lightly broken. 


Subsequently: “I have never ap- 
proved of these international mar- 
riages,”’ said Professor Vartrey, with 
some heat. “It stands to reason, she 
is simply marrying the fellow for his 
title. (That young Curtoys is invari- 
ably careless with his accents. I shall 
have to speak to him about it again.) 
She can't possibly care for him. (H’m! 
let us see if Liddell and Scott counte- 
nance that word. Ah, I thought not.) 
But they’re all vain, every one of ’em. 
(Circumflex, Master Curtoys, circum- 
flex, if you please, not acute!) And I 
dare say she’s no better than the 
rest.” 

Came a tap on the door. Came 
afterward a vision of soft white folds 
and furbelows and semi-transparencies 
and purple eyes and a pouting mouth. 

“I’m so lonely, Olaf,” the owner of 
these vanities complained. “Are you 
very, very busy? Cousin Agatha is 
about her housekeeping, and I got so 
lonely and—and I wanted to see the 
Gilbert Stuart picture,” she concluded 
—exercising, I am afraid, a certain 
economy in regard to the truth. 

This, as you can readily conceive, 
was a little too much. If a man’s 
working hours are not to be respected 
—if his privacy is to be thus invaded 
on the flimsiest of pretexts—why, 
then, one may very reasonably look 
for chaos to come again This, Cecil 
Vartrey decided, was a case for firm 
and instant action. This was a young 


person who needed taking down a peg 
or two, and that at once. 

But he made the mistake of looking 
at her first. And, after that, he lied 
very glibly. ‘“‘ Dear me, no! I’m not in 
the least busy now. In fact, I was 
just about to look you two up.” 

“I was rather afraid of disturbing 
you.” She hesitated; and then a lucent 
mischief woke in her eyes. ‘“ You're 
so pear og Olaf,” she lamented. 
“T felt quite like a lion venturing into 
a den of Daniels. But if you aren't 
really, really busy—why, then, you 
can show me the Stuart, Olaf.” 

It is widely conceded, I believe, that 
Gilbert Stuart never in his after work 
surpassed the portrait which hangs 
now in Cecil Vartrey’s study—the por- 
trait of the young Gerald Vartrey, 
afterward the friend of Jefferson and 
Henry, and, still later, the author of 
divers bulky tomes pertaining for the 
most part to ethnology. The man 
smiles at you from the canvas, ambigu- 
ously—smiles with a woman’s mouth, 
set above a very resolute chin, how- 
ever, and with a sort of humorous sad- 
ness in his eyes. These latter, by the 
way, are of a very dark shade of blue— 
purple, if you will—and his hair is 
tinged with red. 

“Why, he took after me!” said Miss 
Stapylton. “How thoughtful of him, 
Olaf!”’ 

And, with a little gasp, Cecil Var- 
trey saw the undeniable resemblance. 
They were incredibly alike. And it 
gave him a queer sort of shock, too, 
as he realized, for the first time, that 
the faint blue vein on that lifted 
arm held Vartrey blood—held the same 
blood that at this thought quickened 
alertly. For, if he had ever considered 
it at all, I dare say he would have sur- 
mised that the vein in question con- 
tained celestial ichor or some yet 
diviner fluid. 

“Tt is true,” he conceded, “that 
there is a certain likeness.” 

“And he is a very beautiful boy,” 
said Miss Stapylton, demurely. 
“Thank you, Olaf; I begin to think 
you are a dan flatterer. But 
he’s only a boy, Olaf! And I’d always 
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thought of Gerald Vartrey as a very 
learned person with a nice fringe of 
whiskers all around his face—like a 
centre-piece, you know.” 

The professor smiled a little. “This 
portrait was painted very early in life. 
Our relative was at that time, I be- 
lieve, a person of—er—rather frivolous 
tendencies. Yet he was not quite 
thirty when he first established his 
reputation by his monograph upon 
‘The Evolution of Marriage.’ And 
afterward, you will remember 9 

“Oh, yes!” Miss Stapylton assented, 
rather hastily; “‘I remember perfectly. 
I know all about him, thank you. And 
it was that beautiful boy, Olaf, that— 
that young-eyed cherub who developed 
into that musty old man who wrote 
those musty old books, and lived a 
musty, dusty life all by himself, and 
never married or—or had any fun at 
all! Oh, how—how horrid, Olaf!” 
she cried, with a queer shrug of dis- 
taste. 

“IT fail,” said Professor Vartrey, 
somewhat stiffly, “to perceive any- 
thing—er—horrid in a life devoted to 


the study of anthropology. His repu- 
tation when he died was international.” 
“But he never had any fun, Olaf!’’ 


she cried, with a quick flush. “And, 
oh, Olaf! Olaf! that boy could have had 
so much fun! The world held.so much 
for him! Why, Fortune’s only a wo- 
man, you know, and she couldn’t have 
refused him anything if he’d smiled at 
her like that when he asked for it.” 
Miss Stapylton gazed up at the por- 
trait, for a long time now, her hands 
clasped under her chin, her face gently 
reproachful. ‘Oh, boy dear, boy dear!’”’ 
she said, with a forlorn little quaver in 
her voice, “how could you be so fool- 
ish? Didn't you know there was some- 
thing better in the world than grub- 
bing after musty old tribes and cus- 
toms and folk-songs? Oh, boy dear, 
how could you?” 

Gerald Vartrey smiled back at 
her, ambiguously; and Cecil Vartrey 
laughed. “I perceive,” said he, “that 
you are a follower of Epicurus. For 
my part, I must have fetched my ideals 
from the tub of the Stoic. I can con- 


ceive of no nobler life than onévde- 
voted to furthering the cause of sci- 
ence.” 

She looked up at him, with a little, 
wan smile. “A barren life!” she said; 
“ah, yes, his was a barren life! His 
books are all out-of-date now, and 
nobody reads them, and it’s just as if 
he’d never been. A barren life, Olaf! 
And that beautiful boy might have had 
so much fun—ah, life is queer, isn’t it, 
Olaf?” 

Again, he laughed. “The criticism,” 
he suggested, “is not altogether orig- 
inal. And Science, no less than War, 
must have her unsung heroes. You 
must remember,” he continued, very 
seriously, “that any great work must 
have as its foundation the achieve- 
ments of unknown men. I fancy that 
Cheops did not lay every brick in his 
pyramid with his own hand; and I dare 
say Nebuchadnezzar employed a few 
helpers when he was laying out his 
Hanging Gardens. But time cannot 
chronicle these lesser men. Their sole 
reward must be the knowledge that 
they have added somewhat in the un- 
ending work of the world.” 

Her face had altered into a pink-and- 
white penitence that was a little awed. 
“I—I forgot,” she murmured, con- 
tritely; “I—forgot you were—like 
him. Oh, Olaf, I’m very silly! Of 
course, it’s very noble and—and nice, 
I dare say, if you like it—to devote 
your life to learning as you and he 
have done. I forgot, Olaf. Still, I— 
I’m sorry, somehow, for that beautiful 
boy,” she ended, with a disconsolate 
glance at the portrait. 


Long after she had left him, the pro- 
fessor sat alone in his study, idle now, 
and musing vaguely. There was no 
more correcting of exercises that night. 

At last, he rose and threw open a 
window, and stood looking into the 
moon-lit garden. The world was a 
mist of blue and silver. There was a 
little breeze that brought him sweet, 
warm odors from the garden, together 
with a blurred shrilling of crickets and 
the stealthy conference of young leaves. 

“Of course, it’s very noble and— 
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and nice, if you like it,” he said, with a 
faint chuckle. “I wonder, now, if I 
do like it?” 

He was strangely moved. He seemed, 
somehow, to survey Cecil Vartrey and 
all his doings with complete and un- 
concerned aloofness. The man's life, 
seen in its true proportions, dwindled 
into the merest flicker of a match; he 
had such a little time to live, this Cecil 
Vartrey, and he spent it all in writing 
little pamphlets that perhaps some 
hundred men in all the universe might 
care to read—pamphlets no better and 
no worse than hundreds of other men 
were writing at that very moment. 
The capacity for enduring work was 
not in him; and this incessant scratch- 
ing of his pen, this incessant splitting 
of hairs over what this or that great 
man had meant, this incessant compi- 
lation of dreary foot-notes, this inces- 
sant rummaging among the bones of the 
mighty dead—did it, after all, mean 
more to this Cecil Vartrey than one 
full, vivid hour of life in that militant 
world yonder, where men fought for 
other and more tangible prizes than 
the mention of one’s name in a scien- 
tific journal? 

He could not have told you. In his 
heart, he knew that a thorough anno- 
tation of Isocrates must always rank 
as a useful and creditable perform- 
ance; but, from without, the sounds and 
odors of Spring were calling to him, 
luring him, wringing his very heart, 
- bidding him come forth into the open 
and crack a jest or two before he died, 
and stare at the girls a little before 
the match had flickered out. 


They passed with incredible celerity, 
those next ten days—those strange, 
delicious, topsy-turvy days. To Cecil 
Vartrey it seemed afterward that he 
had dreamed them away in some vague 
Lotus Land—in some delectable coun- 
try where, he remembered, there were 
always purple eyes that mocked you, 
and red lips that coaxed you now, and 
now cast gibes at you. You felt, for 
the most part of your stay in this coun- 
try, flushed and hot and uncomfortable 
and unbelievably awkward, and you 


were mercilessly bedeviled there; but 
not for all the accumulated wealth of 
Ormus and Ind would you have had it 
otherwise. Ah; no, not otherwise. 
For now, lifted to a rosy zone of acqui- 
escence, you partook incuriously at 
table of nectar and ambrosia, and 
abroad noted, without any great sur- 
prise, that you trod upon a greener 
grass than usual, and that some one 
had polished up the sun a bit; and, in 
fine, you snatched a sort of fearful joy 
from the performance of the most com- 
mon and trivial functions of life. 

Yet always he remembered that it 
couldn’t last; always he remembered 
that in the Autumn she was to marry 
the Earl of Pevensey. She sometimes 
gave him letters to post which were 
addressed to that nobleman. He won- 
dered savagely what was in them; he 
posted them with a vicious shove; and, 
for the time, they caused him acute 
twinges of misery. But not for long; 
no, for, in sober earnest, if some fan- 
tastic sequence of events had made his 
one chance of winning Dorothy Sta- 
pylton dependent on his spending a 
miserable half-hour in her company, 
he couldn’t have done it. 

As for Miss Stapylton, she appeared 
to delight in the cloistered, easy-going 
life of Fairhaven. And Fairhaven, as 
to its trousered portion, fell prostrate 
at her feet, and, as to the remainder of 
its inhabitants, failed to see anything 
in the least remarkable in her appear- 
ance, and avidly took and compared 
notes as to her personal apparel. 

“You have brought Asmodeus into 
Fairhaven,” Cecil Vartrey one day re- 
buked her, as they sat in the garden. 
“The demon of pride and dress is ram- 
pant everywhere—er—Dorothy. Even 
Agatha does her hair differently now; 
and in church last Sunday I counted 
no less than seven duplicates of that 
blue hat of yours.” 

Miss Stapylton was moved to mirth. 
“Fancy your noticing a thing like 
that!” said she. “I didn’t know you 
were even aware I had a blue hat.”’ 

“T am no judge,” he conceded, 
gravely, “of such fripperies. I don't 
pretend to be. But, on the other hand, 
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I must plead guilty to deriving con- 
siderable and harmless amusement 
from your efforts to dress as an ex- 
ample and an irritant to all Fair- 
haven.” 

“You wouldn’t have me a dowd, 
Olaf?”’ said she, demurely. “I have 
to be neat and tidy, you know. You 
wouldn’t have me going about in a 
continual state of disorder and black 
bombazine like Mrs. Rabbet, would 
ou?” 

‘ Cecil Vartrey debated as to this. “I 
dare say,” he at last conceded, cau- 
tiously, “that to the casual eye your 
appearance is somewhat—er—more 
pleasing than that of our rector’s wife. 
But, on the other hand * 

“Olaf, Mrs. Rabbet isn’t a day—not 
a day!—under forty-nine. And you 
consider me somewhat better-looking 
than she is! Thank you!” said she, 
with a fine dignity. 

He inspected -her critically, and was 
confirmed in this opinion. 

‘Olaf”—coaxingly—‘“‘ do you really 
think I am as ugly as that?” 

“Pouf!”’ said the professor, airily; 
“T dare say you’re well-enough.” 

“Olaf”—still more coaxingly—‘“ do 
you know you’ve never told me what 
sort of woman you most admire?” 

“I don’t admire any of ’em,” said 
Professor Vartrey, stoutly. ‘‘They’re 
too vain and frivolous—especially the 
pink-and-white ones,’’ he added, un- 
kindly. 

“And you never, never—cared—for 
any woman, Olaf?’ 

Precarious ground, this! His eyes 
were fixed upon her now. And hers, 
for doubtless sufficient reasons, were 
curiously intent upon anything in the 
universe rather than Cecil Vartrey. 

“Yes,” said he, with a little intake 
of the breath; “ yes, I cared once.” 

“And—she cared?” asked Miss 
Stapylton, not looking at him, how- 
ever. 

“She!” Cecil Vartrey cried, in very 
teal surprise. ‘‘ Why, God bless my 
soul, of course she didn’t! She didn’t 
know anything about it.” 

““You—you never told her, Olaf?” 
—and this was very reproachful. 


But Professor Vartrey laughed aloud. 
“‘ Ah!” said he; ‘it would have been a 
brave jest if I’d told her, wouldn’t it? 
She was young, you see, and wealthy, 
and—ah, well, I won’t deceive you by 
exaggerating her personal attractions! 
I'll serve up to you no praises of her 
sauced with lies. And I seorn to fall 
back on the stock-in-trade of the poets 
—all their silly metaphors and similes 
and such-like nonsense. I won’t tell 
you, with Propertius, that her com- 
plexion reminded me of roses swim- 
ming in milk, for it didn’t—not in the 
least. Nor am I going to insist, with 
Ovid, that her eyes had a fire like that 
of stars, nor proclaim, with Tibullus, 
that Cupid was in the habit of lighting 
his torch from them. I don’t think 
he was. Ah, I’d like to have caught 
him taking any such liberties with 
those innocent, humorous, unfathom- 
able eyes of hers! And they didn’t re- 
mind me of violets, either,” he pur- 
sued, argumentatively, ‘‘nor did her 
mouth look to me in the least like-a 
rosebud, nor did I have the slightest 
difficulty in distinguishing between her 
hands and lilies. I consider these 
hyperbolical figures of speech ex- 
tremely idiotic. Ah, no!” Cecil Var- 
trey cried, warming to his subject— 
and regarding it, too, very intently; 
“‘ah, no, a face that could be patched 
together at the nearest  florist’s 
wouldn’t haunt a man’s dreams 0’ 
nights, as hers does! Ah, no, I haven’t 
any need here for praises sauced with 
lies! I scorn hyperbole. I scorn ex- 
aggeration. I merely state—calmly 
and judicially—that she was God’s 
masterpiece—the most beautiful and 
adorable and indescribable creature 
that He ever made.” 

She smiled at this. ‘‘ You should 
have told her, Olaf,’’ said Miss Stapyl- 
ton. ‘‘ You should have told her that 
you—cared.” 

He gave a gesture of dissent. ‘‘ She 
had everything,” he pointed out, 
“everything the world could afford 
her. And, doubtless, she’d have been 
very glad to give it all up for me, 
wouldn’t she?—for me, who haven't 


-youth or wealth or fame or anything? 
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For me! Ah, I dare say she’d have 
been delighted to give up the world 
she knew and loved—the world that 
loved her—for the privilege of helping 
me correct Greek exercises!’’ And 
Cecil Vartrey laughed again, though 
not very mirthfully. 

But the girl was staring at him, with 
a vague trouble in her eyes. “ You 
should have told her, Olaf,’ she re- 
peated, very gravely. And at this 

int he noted that the arbutus-flush 
in her cheeks began to widen slowly, 
until, at last, it had burned back to the 
little pink ears, and had merged into the 
coppery glory of her hair, and had made 
her, if such a thing were possible— 
which it manifestly was not—more 
beautiful and adorable and indescrib- 
able than ever before. 

“Ah, yes!”’ he scoffed, ‘‘ Fairhaven 
would have made a very fitting home 
for her, wouldn’t it? She’d have been 
very happy here, wouldn’t she?— 
shut off from the world with us dream- 
ers—with us, whose forefathers have 
married and intermarried with one an- 
other until the stock is worthless, and 
impotent for any further achievement? 
For here, you know, we have the best 
blood in America—and that means the 
worst blood. Ah, we may prate of our 
superiority to the rest of the world, but, 
at bottom, we’re worthless. We’re 
worn out here, I tell you!—we're effete 
and stunted in brain and body, and the 
very desire of life is gone out of us! 
We're content simply to exist here. 
And she—” He paused, and a new, 
fierce light came into his eyes. ‘She 
was so beautiful!” he said, half-angrily, 
between clenched teeth. 

The girl smiled. ‘You're like the 
rest, Olaf,”’ she lamented, with a hint 
of real sadness. ‘‘ You imagine you’re 
in love with a girl because you happen 
to like the color of her eyes, or because 
there’s a curve about her lips that ap- 
peals to you. That isn’t love, Olaf, 
as we women understand it. Ah, no, 
a girl’s love for a man doesn’t depend 
altogether upon the angle that his nose 
makes with his forehead.” 

“You fancy you know what you're 
talking about,” said Cecil Vartrey, 


“but you don’t. You don’t realize, 
you see, how beautiful she—was."’ 

And this time, he had nearly tripped 
upon the tense, for her hand was on his 
arm, and, in consequence, a series of 
warm, delicious little shivers was run- 
ning about his body in a fashion highly 
favorable to extreme perturbation of 
mind. 

“You should have told her, Olaf,” 
she said, wistfully. “Oh, Olaf, Olaf, 
why didn’t you tell her?” 

She did not know, of course, how she 
was tempting him; she did not know, of 
course, how her least touch seemed to 
waken every pulse in his body to an 
aching throb, and set hope and fear 
a-drumming in his breast. Obviously, 
she did not know; and it angered him 
that she did not. 

“‘She’d have laughed at me,” he said, 
with a snarl; “‘how she would have 
laughed!” 

“She wouldn’t have laughed, Olaf.” 
And, indeed, she did not look as if she 
would. 

But, ‘‘Much you know of her!”’ said 
Cecil Vartrey, somewhat morosely. 
“She was just like the rest of them, I tell 
you! She knew how to stare a man 
out of countenance with big purple eyes 
that were like violets with the dew on 
them, and keep her paltry pink-and- 
white baby face all pensive and sober, 
till the poor devil went stark, staring 
mad, and would have pawned his very 
soul to tell her that he loved her! She 
knew! She did it on purpose. She'd 
look pensive just to make an ass of 
you! She—” And here Cecil Var- 
trey set his teeth for a moment, and 
resolutely drew back from the abyss. 
“‘She wouldn't have cared for me,’’ he 
said, with a shrug. “I wasn’t exactly 
the sort of fool she cared for. What 
she really cared for was a chuckle- 
headed fool who could dance with her, 
and send her flowers and sweet-meats, 
and make love to her glibly—and a 

tticoated fool who’d envy her fine 
eathers—and, at last, a knavish fool 
who'd barter his title for her money. 
She preferred fools, you see, but she'd 
never have cared for a visionary fool 
like me. And so,”’ he ended, with a 
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vicious outburst of mendacity, “I 
never told her, and she married a title 
and lived happily ever afterward.” 

“You should have told her, Olaf,” 
Miss Stapylton persisted, very gently; 
and then she asked, in a voice that 
came very, very near being inaudible: 
“Is it—is it too late to tell her now, 
Olaf?” ; 

The stupid man opened his lips a 
little, and stood staring at her with 
hungry eyes, wondering if it were 
really possible that she didn’t hear the 
pounding of his heart; then his teeth 
clicked, and he gave a despondent 
gesture. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, wearily, “‘it’s 
too late now.” 

Thereupon, Miss Stapylton tossed 
her head, and pouted somewhat. “Oh, 
very well!” said she; “ only, for my part, 
I think you’ve acted very foolishly, 
and I don’t see that you’ve the least 
right to complain. I quite fail to see 
how you could have expected her to 
marry you—or, in fact, how you can 
expect any woman to marry you—if 
you won't, at least, go to the trouble 
of asking her to do so!” 

Then Miss Stapylton went into the 
house, and slammed the door after her. 


Nor was that the worst of it. For 
when Cecil Vartrey followed her—as. 
he presently did in a state of consider- 
able amaze—his sister informed him 
that Miss Stapylton had retired to her 
room with a rather unaccountable 
headache. 

And there she remained for the rest 
of the evening. It was an unusually 
long evening. Yet, somehow, in spite 
of its notable length—affording, as it 
did, an excellent opportunity for un- 
disturbed work— Professor Vartrey 
found, with a pricking conscience, that 
he made astonishingly little progress in 
his monograph on the Greek Verbals. 

Nor did he see her at breakfast—nor 
at dinner. And it was on that day 
that Cecil Vartrey—to the immense 
gratification of his Senior French Class, 
who were then reading “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme”—corrected young Thur- 
man somewhat sharply and him- 
self translated “Belle marquise, vos 


beaux yeux me font mourir d'amour” as 
“ Beautiful marquise, your purple eyes 
cause me to die of love.” 


A curious little heartache accom- 
panied him on his way home that after- 
noon. He had not seen her for twenty- 
four hours, you understand; and he 
was just beginning to realize what life 
would be like without her. He did 
not find the prospect exhilarating. 

Then, as he came up the orderly 
graveled walk, he heard, issuing from 
the little vine-clad Summer-house, a 
rather loud voice. It was a man’s 
voice, and its tones were angrv. 

“No! no!” the man was saying; “I'll 
agree to no such nonsense, I tell you! 
What do you think I am—a fool?” 

“TI think you,” spoke Miss Stapyl- 
ton’s voice, crisply, “a very unfortunate 
specimen of a people I have always ad- 
mired. And you call yourself an Eng- 
lish gentleman!” she went on, with a 
scornful lift of speech. “Ah, God pity 
England if her gentlemen were of your 
stamp! Why, there isn’t a coster- 
monger. in all Whitechapel who'd have 
dared talk to me as you have done!” 

“ Well, I’ve had provocation enough,” — 
the man’s voice retorted, sullenly. 
“Perhaps, I have cut up a bit rough, 
Dorothy, but, then, you’ve been talkin’ 
like a fool, you know. Let’s kiss and 
make up, old girl.” 

“Don’t touch me!’’ she panted; “ ah, 
don’t you dare!” 

“You little devil! you infernal little 
vixen! You'll jilt me, will you?” 

“Let me go!”’ the girl cried, sharply. 

Cecil Vartrey went into the Summer- 
house. 

“Ah, no,” the man was saying, 
“that’s precisely what I don’t intend 
todo. Ah, no, my lady, I don’t in- 
tend—” And here he broke off, sud- 
denly, for Cecil Vartrey had tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

The man was big and loose-jointed, 
with traces of puffiness about his face, 
He had wheat-colored hair and weak- 
ish-looking, pale-blue eyes. Onrte of his 
arms was about Miss Stapylton, but he 
released her slowly now, and blinked 
at Cecil Vartrey for a moment. 
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“Who're you, pray?” he demanded, 
querulously. “What do you want, 
anyhow? What do you mean by 
sneakin’ in here and tappin’ on a fel- 
low’s shoulder—like a—like a damn’ 
wood-pecker, by Jove! I don’t know 
you.” 

There was in Professor Vartrey’s 

voice a rather curious tremor, when he 
spoke; also, he was very white, and his 
lifted forefinger—lifted in his stiff, class- 
room manner—shook visibly. You 
might have thought him confronting 
some hapless undergraduate who had 
followed a preposition with the wrong 
case. 
“T am the owner of this garden,” he 
enunciated, with precarious distinct- 
ness, ‘‘and it is not my custom to per- 
mit gentlewomen to be insulted in it. 
So, I-am afraid I must ask you to leave 
| Tg 

“‘ Now, see here,”’ the man blustered, 
weakly, ‘“‘we don’t want any heroics, 
you know. See here, you're her cousin, 
ain't you?, By God, I'll leave it to 

ou, you know! She’s treated me 

diy, don’t you understand. She’s a 
jilt, you know. She’s playin’ fast 
and loose a 

He never got any further, for at this 
point, Cecil Vartrey took him by the 
coat-collar and half-dragged, half- 
pushed him through the garden, shak- 
ing him occasionally with a certain 
ay emphasis. He was angry for 
the first time in his life, was Cecil Var- 
trey, and it was a matter of utter in- 
difference to him that they were 
trampling over innumerable flower- 
beds, and leaving havoc in their rear. 

But when they had reached the side- 
entrance, he paused and opened it, and 
then ushered his companion into an 
open field, where a number of cows, 
fresh from the evening milking, met 
them with incurious eyes. It was 
very quiet there save for the occasional 
jangle of the cow-bells and the far-off 
fifing of the frogs in the marsh below. 

“It would have been impossible, of 
course,”” said Cecil Vartrey, “for me 
to have offered you any personal vio- 
lence so long as you were, in a manner, 
@ guest of mine. This field, however, 


is the property of Judge Willoughby, 
and here I feel at perfect liberty u 
thrash you.” 

Then he thrashed the man who had 
annoyed Dorothy Stapylton. 

That thrashing was, in its way, a 
masterpiece. There was a certain con- 
scientiousness about it, a certain thor- 
oughness of execution—a certain plod- 
ding, painstaking carefulness, in a 
word, such as is possible only to those 
who have spent years in guiding fat- 
witted boys among the intricacies of 
Greek conjugation. 

“You ought to exercise more,” Cecil 
Vartrey admonished him, when he had 
ended. “You're entirely too flabby 
now, you know. That path yonder 
will take you to the hotel, where, I im- 
agine, you're stopping. By the way, 
there is a train leaving Fairhaven at 
six-fifteen, and if I were you, I would 
be very careful not to miss that train. 
Good evening. I’m sorry to have been 
compelled to thrash you, but I must 
admit that I’ve enjoyed it exceed- 
ingly.” 

Then he went back into the garden. 


In the shadow of a white lilac-bush, 
he paused, with an awed face. ‘* Good 
Lord!’’ said he, aghast at the notion; 
“‘what would Agatha say if she knew 
I'd been fighting like a drunken hod- 
carrier! Good Lord, what wouldn’t she 
say! Only, she wouldn’t believe it of 
me. And, for the matter of that,” 
Cecil Vartrey continued, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, ‘‘ 1 wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it of myself a week ago. I think 
I’m changing, somehow. A week ago 
I'd have fetched in the police and sworn 
out a warrant against that cad; and, 
if the weather had been as damp as it 
is, I’d have waited to put on my rub- 
bers before I’d have done that much.” 


He found her still in the Summer- 
house, expectant of him, it seemed, her 
lips parted a little, her eyes glowing 
strangely. Cecil Vartrey, looking down 
into their cool depths, for a breathing- 
space, found time to rejoice that he 
had refused to liken them to stars. 
Stars, forsooth!—and, pray, what pal- 
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try sun, what irresponsible comet, what 
pallid, clinkered satellite might boast 
a purple splendor such as this? For 
theirs, at best, was but a clap-trap bril- 
liance, the brilliance of a penny squib 
slightly exaggerated ; whereas, the glow 
of her eyes was a matter worthy of 
really serious attention. 

“What have you done with him, 
Olaf?” the girl breathed, quickly. 

“T reasoned with him,” said Cecil 
Vartrey, with extreme gravity. ‘Oh, 
I found him quite amenable to reason. 
He’s leaving Fairhaven this evening, I 
think.” 

Thereupon, Miss Stapylton began to 
laugh. “Yes,” said she, “you must 
have—reasoned with him. Your tie’s 
all crooked, Olaf dear, and your hair’s 
all rumpled, and there’s dust all over 
your coat. Oh, I’m glad, glad you— 
reasoned—that way! It wasn’t pro- 
fessorial, but it was dear of you, Olaf. 
Pevensey’s a beast.” 

He caught his breath at this. ‘“ Pe- 
vensey!”’ he stammered; “‘the Earl of 
Pevensey!—the man you're going to 
marry!” 

“Dear me, no!” Miss Stapylton 
answered, with the utmost unconcern; 
“T'dsoonermarry atoad. Why, didn’t 
you know, Olaf?” she cried, happily. 
“Why, I thought, of course, you knew 
you'd been introducing athletics and 
better manners among the peerage! 
Dear me, that sounds like a bill in the 
House of Commons, doesn’t it?’”’? Then 
Miss Stapylton laughed again, and ap- 
peared to be in a state of agreeable, 
though somewhat nervous, elation. “I 
wrote to him two days ago,” she after- 
ward explained, “ breaking off the en- 
gagement. So he came down at once 
and—and was very nasty about it.” 

“You—you’ve broken your engage- 
ment,” he echoed, dully; and contin- 
ued, with some lack of finesse, “but I 
thought you wanted to be a countess?” 
_ “Oh, you boor, you—you vulgar- 
ian!” the girl cried. ‘Oh, you do put 
things so badly, Olaf! You're hope- 
less.” She shook an admonitory, pink- 
tipped forefinger in his direction, and 
pouted—pouted, in the most danger- 
ous fashion. “But he always seemed 
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so nice,”’ she reflected, with puckered 
brows, “until to-day, you know. I: 
thought he’d be eminently suitable. I 
liked him tremendously until—” and _ 
here, a wonderful, tender change came 
into her face, a wistful little quiver 
woke in her voice—‘until I—I found 
there was some one else | liked better.” 

“ Ah!” said Cecil Vartrey. 

So, that was it—yes, that was it! 
Her head was bowed now—her glori- 
ous, proud little head—and she sat si- 
lent, an abashed heap of fluffy violet 
frills and ruffles, a tiny bundle of va- 
porous ruchings and filmy tucks and 
such-like vanities, dimly discerned 
through the green dusk of the Summer- 
house. But he knew. He had seen 
her face grave and tender in the twi- 
light, and he knew. She loved some 
man—some lucky devil! Ah, yes, that 
was it! And he knew the love he had 
unwittingly spied upon was august; the 
shamed exultance of her face and her 
illumined eyes, the crimson banners her 
cheeks had flaunted—these were to him 
as some piece of sacred pageantry; and 
before it his misery was awed, his envy 
went posting to extinction. | 

Thus the stupid man reflected, and 
made himself very unhappy over it. 

Then, after a little, the girl threw 
back her head and drew a deep breath, 
and flashed a tremulous smile at him. 
“ Ah, yes,” said she; “there are better 
things in life than coronets, aren’t 
there, Olaf?” 

You should have seen how he caught 
up the word! “Life!” he cried, witha 
bitter thrill of speech; ‘ah, what do I 
know of life? I’m only a recluse, a 
dreamer, a visionary! You must learn 
of life from the men who have lived, 
Dorothy. I haven’t ever lived. I’ve 
always chosen the coward’s part. I’ve 
chosen to shut myself off from the 
world, alone with my books, and my 
writings, and my smug vanities, and 
Agatha to pamperthem. I’ve affected 
to scorn that brave world yonder where 
aman is proven. And all the while, I 
was afraid of it, I think. I was afraid 
of you before you came.” At the 
thought of it, Cecil Vartrey laughed as 
he fell to pacing up and down before 
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her. “Life!” he cried, again, with a 
helpless gesture; and then smiled at 
her, very sadly. ‘“‘ Didn't I know there 
was something better in life than grub- 
bing after musty tribes and customs 
and folk-songs?”’ he quoted. “In sober 
earnest, Dorothy, I did not until you 
came. But I know it now. I know 
that I’ve bartered youth and happi- 
ness and the very power of living for 
the pleasure of grubbing after just such 
things, and spoiling good paper with 
my scrawling concerning them. I 
thought knowledge the chief end of life, 
you see. It isn’t. All the learning in 
the world isn’t worth a single heart- 
beat, I know, for I have a deal of learn- 
ing, child, as men will tell you. Ah, 
es, I can inform you quickly enough 
ow this man lived and that man died, 
and when and where they did it. I 
know what this man wrote of life, and 
what another thought of life, and what 
still another guessed of life. But of life, 
itself, [know nothing. I haven’t lived.” 
He paused. I don’t say that he had 
spoken wisely, but his outburst had, 
at least, the saving grace of sincerity. 


He was pallid now, shaking in every 
limb, and in his heart there was a dull 


aching. She seemed so incredibly soft 
and little and childlike, as she looked 
up at him with wide, troubled eyes. 

“I—I don’t quite understand,” she 
murmured. “It isn’t as if you were 
an old man, Olaf. It isn’t as ifi——” 

But he had scarcely heard her. “ Ah, 
child, child!” he cried, harshly; “why 
did you come to waken me? I was 
content in my dream. I was content 
in my ignorance. I could have gone 
on contentedly grubbing through my 
musty, sleepy life here, till death had 
taken me, if only you had not shown 
me what life might mean! Ah, child, 
child, why did you waken me?” 

“1?—I?” she breathed; and now the 
flush of her cheeks had widened, won- 
drously. 

“You! you!” he cried, and gave a 
hard wringing motion of his hands, for 
the reserve of a shy man is not torn 
away without agony. “Who else but 
you? I had thought myself brave 
enough to be-silent, but still I must 


play the coward’s part! That woman 
told you of—that woman I loved— 
was you! Yes, you, you!” he cried, 
again and again, in a sort of frenzy. 
And then, on a sudden, Cecil Vartrey 
began to laugh. “It’s very ridicu- 
lous, isn’t it?” he demanded of her. 
“Yes, it’s very—very funny. Now 
comes the time to laugh at me, my 
lady! Now comes the time to lift 
your dainty brows, and make keen 
arrows of your eyes, atid of your 
tongue a little red dagger! I've 
dreamed of this moment many and 
many a time, my lady! Laugh, | 
say! Laugh, for I’ve told you that 
I love you. You are rich, and I’m 
a beggar—you are young, and I am 
old, remember—and I love you, who 
love another man! For the love of 
God, laugh at me and have done 
—laugh! for, as God lives, it is the 
bravest jest that I have ever known!” 

But she came to him, with a won- 
derful little gesture of compassion, and 
caught his great, shapely hands in 
fers. “I—I knew you eared,” she 
breathed. “I—I’ve always known 
you cared. But, oh, Olaf, I didn't 
know you cared so much. You—you 
frighten me, Olaf,” she pleaded, and 
raised a somewhat te face to his. 
“I’m very fond of you, Olaf, dear. 
Oh, don’t think I’m not fond of you.” 
And the girl paused for a long, breath- 
less moment. “I—I think I might 
have married you, Olaf,” she mur- 
mured, half-wistfully, “‘if—if it hadn't 
been for one thifig.” 

Cecil Vartrey smiled now, though he 
found it a difficult business. ‘“‘ Yes,” 
he assented, gravely, “I know, dear. 
If it wasn’t for that other man— 
that lucky devil! Yes, he’s a very, 
very lucky devil, child, and he con- 
stitutes rather a big ‘if,’ doesn’t he?” 

Miss Stapylton, too, smiled a little. 
“No,” said she, “that isn’t quite the 
reason. The real reason is—is, as | 
told you yesterday, that I quite fail to 
see how you can expect any woman to 
marry you, if you won't go to the 
trouble of asking her to do so.” : 

And, this time, Miss Stapylton did 
not go into the house. 





DINNER FAVORS 


By Arthur Macy 


TO S. 


FILL my goblet to the brim, 
And clink the glasses rim to rim. 
Across the board I waft a kiss, 

With thanks for such an hour as this; 
And clasping joy, bid sorrow flee, 
And welcome you, my vis-a-vis. 


TO A. R. C. 


Of all the joys on earth that be, 
There is no sweeter one to me 

Than sitting with a merry lass 
From consommé to demi-tasse. 


And yet a golden hour I'd steal, 
Reverse the order of the meal, 

And, countermarching, backward stray 
From demi-tasse to consommé, 


TO Ss. B F. 


Give me but a bit to eat, 
And an hour or two, 
Just a salad and a sweet, 
And a chat with you. 
Give me a table full or bare, 
Crust or rich ragofit; 
But, whatever be the fare, 
Always give me you. 


THE HOST 


Between the two perplexed I go, 
A shuttlecock, tossed to and fro. 
I gaze on one, and know that she 
Is all that womankind can be; 

I seek the other, and she seems 
The perfect idol of my dreams; 
And so between the charming pair 
My heart is ever in the air. 

And yet, although it be my fate 
To hover indeterminate, 

I rest* content, nor ask for more 
‘Than this sweet game of battledore. 
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A LOVER’S VALENTINE 


How shall I shape a lyric meet for her 
Who doth my heart ensnare?— 

Give me the rillet’s first ecstatic stir 
While yet the dales are bare, 

The liquid note some feathery worshiper 
Breathes on the twilight air! 


Filch me the dews that prism the morning’s breast; 
The noonday’s golden ore; 

And from behind the hilltops of the west 
The sunset’s glowing core, 

That I may mold, with all a lover’s zest, 
Some radiant metaphor! 


Distil for me the rose’s sweetest scent, 
The lily’s attar fine, 

And the aroma rare and redolent 
Of clove and jasmine-vine, 

That I may prison them, may know them pent 
In my enamoured line! 


And yet, though woven with all art my song, 
And all felicity, 

Still shall I fear to do my love a wrong, 
Since it doth seem to me 

No attributes unto the earth belong 
One-half so fair as she! 


A 


DELICATE 


SENNETT STEPHENS. 


MADGE— What was that pretty compliment her fiancé paid her? 
MaRjoRIE—Although she had been twice divorced, he asked her if she 
wouldn't like to have the marriage ceremony rehearsed. 


¥ 


66 INCE Sadie has married she has more lovers than ever.” 
“That's natural. She leads a lonelier life.” 





AN IMPOSSIBILITY 


By Frank Savile 


v6 HO is the man who has just 
come in?” asked Lord 
Gilforth. 

Palke turned in his chair, and looked 
behind him. As it was not the season, 
the great dining-room of the Hétel de 
la Plage was nearly empty, and he soon 
recognized his man. 

“Von Ausslich, of the Austrian 
Home Office,” he answered, fixing his 
eyes on a sallow, elaborately dressed 
individual at a distant table. He 
nodded violently to attract the new- 
comer’s attention. 

_ For the moment, the Austrian’s gaze 

was concentrated on the menu, but, as 
he raised his head to give the waiter 
his commands, he caught Palke’s eye. 
He hesitated, blinked through his 
pince-nez, and then rose’ to come for- 
ward with outstretched hands and a 
beaming face. 

“My friend! You of all people in 
this desert!” He thrust two fingers 
into Palke’s grip, and wagged them 
ecstatically. “And what can have 
brought you here in this desolate month 
of May?” 

“My companion’s yacht,” said 
Palke, drily, and introduced Gilforth. 
Von Ausslich frothed civilities, which 
the other met stolidly. He had taken 
a dislike to Palke’s friend, but could 
make no demur when it was 
that the three might as well share one 
table. Von Ausslich’s napkin and glass 
were transferred to the Englishman’s 
corner, while their owner was exuber- 
ant in his delight over having met con- 
genial company under such unexpected 
circumstances. He was full of his woes 
in having been dragged to the Adriatic 
noe in the desolation of the Spring. 

3 ‘j 


s 


“Why have you come, then?” asked 
Gilforth, bluntly. 

“You may ask it, my friend! Why, 
indeed! Because, for the moment, they 
have made me a policeman!” 

“A policeman!” 

; Von Ausslich nodded, with his mouth 
ull. 

“You have heard of Svirnai?” he 
asked, at last. “Svirnai—the Repub- 
lican, the Anarchist?” 

“Of course,” said Palke. “We saw 
that he was being tried at Vienna. We 
haven't seen a paper since we put in at 
Fiume. Has he been condemned?” 

““Condemned!” spluttered the Aus- 
trian. ‘“‘ Naturally, he has been con- 
demned! What are trials for but to 
condemn scoundrels?”’ 

“In England, we have a simple way 
of holding them merely to obtain jus- 
tice,” said Gilforth. “I forget what 
he was supposed to have done.” 

“Done!” exploded von Ausslich. “Is 
it not enough that he has preached 
treason for five-and-twenty evil years? 
Is there to be no limit to the liberties 
he takes with his wicked tongue?” 

“Apparently there is, as you have 
condemned him,” said Palke. “But 
what has all this got to do with your 
being at Abbazia?”’ 

The other laid an impressive finger 
upon the table. 

“Because to me, my friend, to me 
was given the task of escorting him to 
his new residence. No common prison 
will do for villains of that class; their 
friends are too active. This very day 
I have left him in the charge of the 
— at Sfaxola. If he escapes 

rom there, it will be by flying alone— 
I swear it!” . 
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Gilforth, who had lighted a cigarette, 
sent a cloud of smoke spinning toward 
the ceiling, and grunted. 

“There never was a prison built, 
yet,” said he, “‘that a prisoner could 
not escape from, if he and his friends 
really meant business.” 

Von Ausslich laughed, confidently. 

“You have never seen Sfaxola,” he 
cried. “Satan himself cannot pluck a 
prisoner from out it without the gov- 
ernor’s permission. It is impossible!” 

“That's a big word,” said Gilforth. 

The other slammed his glass upon 
the table. 

“T repeat it!” he cried. “I repeat 
it! An absolute impossibility!” 

Palke broke in with a warning. 

“You are playing with edged tools,” 
said he. ‘“Gilforth is just the pig- 
headed man to spend the best years of 
his life proving you wrong.” 

“Let him try!” declaimed the Aus- 
trian. “Sfaxola is impregnable. I 
declare it!” 

“It's against my principles to pass 
a challenge to my self-respect,” said 
Gilforth. “Shall we make it a wager?” 

“A wager, a bet?” clamored von 
Ausslich. “I should rob you. I do 
not joke—the thing is absolutely, ut- 
terly impossible!’ 

“And I, without seeing Sfaxola, am 
willing to bet one thousand English 
pounds that Svirnai leaves it within a 


year 
Von Ausslich looked appealingly at 
Palke. 
“What am I to say?” he asked. “It 
would be dishonorable to take him.” 
“It you want to lose one thousand 
. take it,” said Palke, drily. 
It not, refuse.” 
The Austrian flushed. 
“In that case, I take 


you, monsieur 
le marquis, and I do it with a light 


heart. I w one thousand pounds 
that Svirnai, if he be still alive, isa 
prisoner in Sfaxola one year from to- 
day. Is that correct?” 

‘Quite correct,” said Gilforth, jot- 
ting the terms down in his note-book, 
“and the winner stands the loser a 
dinner in a place to be hereafter 
named.” 


Those were practically the last words 
exchanged on the subject till von Auss. 
lich departed to catch the midnight 
train and the other two to go on board 
their yacht. 

“T met Svirnai in London once,” 
said Gilforth, suddenly, as they waited 
on the Plage for the dingy, “and / 
thought him a very decent chap.” 


Palke was not an early riser, and 
though he felt the yacht get under wa 
in the dawning, he did not come on deck 
till some hours later Gilforth was 
coming up the accommodation ladder 
from the launch, having evidently been 
ashore. He nodded to his friend, and 
then made a comprehensive gesture to- 
ward the cliff and the little white town 
that nestled beneath it. 

“Sfaxola!”’ he explained, 

Palke saw an island-like crag, about 
six hundred feet high, connected with 
the shore by a narrow isthmus which 
was topped by a causeway of hewn 
stone. It was crowned by a ram- 
parted octagon of masonry, pierced 
with embrasures. The cliff sank from 
the bastions sheer into the blue. The 
little town climbed the hill behind it 
in terraces among groves of olive and 
nespolt. There was evidently no ap- 
proach tc the citadel save by the cause- 
way, which was about half the breadth 
of an ordinary highroad. The clifis, 


which were of granite, oW in 


places, and were without the v of 
ledge or cranny. e) 
“Something of @ aut to 5 


tured Palke, after s pause. 

“Do you see the b of water be- 
low the cliff?” saad Gilforth, irrele- 
vantly, as it seemed, and Palke exam- 
ined the sapphire calm. 

“ And do you note the r vege- 
tation round the river mouth?” went 
said that 1 fooked leverth, ashore, and Palke . 


said that it 
“It does,” agreed his ‘ts trlend, but 


my inquiries have informed that 
it means fogs also. in Newealaae they 
tell me, you cannot always see your 
hand before your face.” 

“What else have you found out?” 
asked Paike. 





so 
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“A good. many things: that the fort- 
ress is absolutely shut off from outside 
communication, except by leave of the 
governor; that ships are not allowed to 
anchor within half a mile—not within 
two miles at night; and that the po- 
litical prisoners have the cells on the 
seaward face of the cliff, which is five 
hundred and eighty feet high.” 

“ Anything else?’’ inquired Palke. 

“That’s all, for the present. Do you 
want to see this thing through?” 

“Of course. When?” 

“I'll let you know.in due course. 
The understanding is that the affair 
is to be mentioned to no one—for that 
matter, I don’t want to discuss it even 
between ourselves. Do you accept 
that?” 

Palke had been the witness of some 
of Gilforth’s escapades before. As he 
once phrased it to an intimate, “the 
man’s romances are too good to skip or 
to look at the end,” and in this spirit 
he agreed willingly. 

He had heard no further allusion to 
the imprisoned anarchist when the Sea 
Swallow anchored in the Solent a fort- 
night later. 


During the Summer no word came 
from Gilforth.. Three months passed, 
and the shooting-season was in full 
swing before Palke got his message. 
Then it took the form of a curt tele- 
gram. 

“Meet me at Southampton on Tues- 
day,” wired Gilforth; and Palke sent 
back a brief acceptance. 

The two friends met cordially, but 
Gilforth showed no sign of breaking 
their compact. When. Palke saw the 
yacht’s top-hamper taken in twenty- 
four hours after they had steamed past 
the Needles, when he saw her raking 
spars brought down, her rigging loos- 
ened, her decks left unscrubbed, and a 
man dropped over the stern to paint 
out the name Sea Swallow and substi- 
tute May Fly, he felt inclined to ask 
questions, but rigidly abstained. The 
funnel had been razed ten feet, 
and, by reason of its squatness, cov- 
ered the deck with smuts. Palke, re- 
moving one, for the fiftieth time, from 


his eye, showed some pardonable irri- 
tation. 

“It’s more like a river tug than a 
gentleman’s yacht,” he sneered. But 
Gilforth merely laughed. 

Below, too, there were alterations. 
New bulkheads of steel divided the 
boat into water-tight compartments, 
while strong, steel shutters replaced 
the old dead-lights. The port-holes 
were glazed with enormously thick 
glass. But what was most obvious 
was the change of crew. Gilforth kept 
his men, as a rule; yet, with the excep- 
tion of Evans, the skipper, and Mur- 
chison, the engineer, the stokers and 
deck-hands were foreigners—a thing 
that grated against Palke’s insular in- 
stincts. He wondered whether Gil- 
forth meditated a raid, and had hired 
a few professional desperadoes; but 
the absence of arms and ammunition 
seemed against it. In the want of all 
evidence, he could only await develop- 
ments. 


It was dusk about fifteen days later 
when they sighted the rocky cape of 
Sfaxola, and Gilforth pointed ‘out to his 
friend a thick, stubby craft, with fight- 
ing-tops, that lay off the town. 

“An Austrian gunboat for a cer- 
tainty,” said he. Palke, after using 
the glass, agreed with him. 

“Von Ausslich has been working 
that little reception,’’ said Gilforth, 
without, however, adding any com- 
ment as he went to dress for dinner. 

During the meal, he was in the high- 
est spirits, discussing anything and 
everything, save the adventure before 
them, so that by dessert-time Palke 
was extremely restless, He was just 
wondering how he could hint what a 
devouring thing his curiosity was be- 
coming, when Gilforth rose from his 
chair. 

“ Now, let us go and fetch our friend, 
Svirnai,”’ said he. 

Palke, upon this, determined to keep 
up his incurious position to the fast. 
He merely nodded back, stolidly, and 
followed his friend upon deck. 

In the companionway, Palke knocked 
his shin against a hard object, swore, 
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looked down, and found a neat row of 
cast-iron cylinders arranged in front of 
the pantry door. He suggested, rather 
caustically, that such things were out 
of place, and inquired their use. Gil- 


forth merely grinned, and saidthatthey - 


had a-great future before them. Evi- 
dently, the time of explanations was 
not yet, 

When he went on deck, Palke noticed 
that the riding-lights and mast-head 
lantern were burning very low, even 
though a dense fog surrounded them. 
He remarked on it. 

“They are only oil to-night,” said 
Gilforth. ‘We have had to discon- 
nect the dynamo;” for the yacht was 
usually lighted by electricity. 

Another thing noticeable was that 
the ship was desperately low in the 
water, so much so that Palke asked 
whether they had sprung a leak. 

“Something of the kind,” said Gil- 
forth, with a twinkle, and turned to 
speak to two of the sailors—Italians 
these. 

They listened, saluted, and separated 
right and left. The whole of.the re- 
mainder of the crew, Palke was amazed 
to see, followed him and Gilforth, as 
the latter led the way down the main 
hatchway. 

At the stair foot Evans stooped, re- 
moved the carpet, discovered a ring, 
and, by its means, raised a trap-door. 
Grinning and bowing, Gilforth ushered 
his friend into the depths below, where 
again they were followed by the crew, 
save and except the two Italian deck- 
hands left above. Palke, still utterly 
at a loss, heard the whizz of sea-cocks, 
followed by the clang of machinery 
that moved without steam. At the 
same instant, he felt the descending 
motion that one associates with lifts. 

Gilforth breathed a thankful sigh. 

“Now we're off!” said he, smiling 
complacently into Palke’s face. 

A few moments later, the machinery 
slowed, halted, was reversed. This 
time the motion was that of an ascent. 
Palke’s brain began to whirl. He 
pinched himself excessively to assure 
himself that he was not the leading 
actor in a nightmare. 


The one dim lamp that had been 
their sole illumination was extin. 
guished by Gilforth’s orders. He 
took his friend by the arm, and led 
him to one of the ports. 

“There’s the dear old May Fly, late 
Sea Swallow,” said he, and began to 
roar with laughter, for Palke’s imper- 
turbability was utterly shattered. 

Not thirty yards away, riding com. 
fortably at her moorings, was the very 
yacht on which Palke believed he stood, 
the Sea Swallow, a little blurred by 
the fog, but as recognizable as a photo- 
graph! 

The skipper gave another order. 
Again there follo zed the sinking mo- 
tion, though this time not so per- 
pendicularly. Palke saw the surface 
of the water rise gently across the 
sheet of plate glass, and then distinctly 
heard the ripple and wash of it close 
overhead! Gilforth chuckled loudly. 

“Yes,”’ said he, simply, “we are ina 
submarine!” 

Palke began to stammer incoherently 
in his desire for explanations, but his 
friend cut him short. 

“You see, it was this way,” said he. 
“T have reconnoitered here since last 
May, and my investigations showed 
me that this was the one and only way. 
One could not anchor ordinary 
craft below the cliff—the regulations 
forbid our being even within two miles. 
On the other hand, I could not have 
navigated an ordinary submarine into 
these waters without exci suspi- 
cions. SoI went up to Tyneside, and 
—— what I wanted. I had the 

cture of the Sea. Swallow 
built over this steel tortoise in Hol- 


land’s private yard. What you saw- 


yonder, riding at wore was os 
same superstructure, with great sin 
ers of lead hung outboard to keep it 
steady. And though she has no hull 
worth mentioning, her lights are lit, 
her watch is kept, and no one can tell 
age ag isn’t what she pretends 
to ” 

Palke had regained his mepowee 
sion. He nodded. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

“But suppose, in the course of the 
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evening the pratique people pay you a 
visit? What then?” 

“Then the two brave men that we 
have left patroling her decks will ex- 
plain that owner, master and crew are 
ashore enjoying themselves.” 

“And when the hunt is up—though 
I haven’t yet the ghost of an idea how 
you are going to climb those clifis— 
what will those same two men do to- 
morrow?” 

“ Long before that they will be peace- 
ful loafers ashore, with friénds who 
know and understand. And Svirnai, 
with the rest of us, will be half-way to 
‘Venice, which is our next port of 


s call.” 


“ Are we making for the cliffs then?” 

“As fast as the propeller will take 
us.”’ 

“And how, in this blackness, will 
you be able to tell when you are within 
half a mile, or half a yard, of them?” 

“By the electric radiators which 
spread fore, aft, and below us,’’ said 
Gilforth, glibly. ‘* They will ring up 
directly we get within fifty yards of 
contact. Any more questions?” 

Palke shook his head. He was by 
no means very happy, but he was a 
good deal comforted by the complete- 
ness of the arrangements. This was 
evidently no haphazard adventure. 

“You to have worked it out 
pretty thoroughly,” he remarked. 

“To the very last hook and eye,” 
Gilforth assured him. “And the men 
who have worked with me make no 
mistakes.” At that moment, one of 
the radiator bells rang. 

The engines were slowed, stopped, 
and reversed. The boat rose gently 
to the surface. A couple of the crew 
slid back the steel hatchway, noise- 
lessly, and let in a rush of fresh air. 
Gilforth motioned Palke on deck. 

There was.a space of only about ten 
square yards of plating left unsub- 
merged, and Palke—in telling me the 
story afterward—said that it was one 
of the most eerie moments of his life as 
he stood there surrounded by sea and 
fog, with the mighty crag of Sfaxola 
rising out of the calm at his very elbow. 
How matters were to continue he had 


not the faintest notion, so waited pa- 
tiently for events. siahe 

They lowered two anchors silently 
into the depths, and moored the boat 
fore and aft against the rock. Then 
more of her water ballast was pumped 
out, and she rose a couple of feet, to 
show the greater part of her deck. A 
few moments later, Palke heard a great 
rustling in the darkness of the com- 
panionway, followed by a_ sharp, 
long drawn hiss. Gilforth chuckled, 

“ Now for the wings!”’ said he. 

His versatility had so impressed 
Palke, that he felt as if he should not 
be in the slightest degree surprised to 
see Evans hand them up through the 
hatchway. Instead of that, the rus- 
tling and the hissing increased, and 
something began to protrude from the 
companionway, blocking it entirely. 

“What's all that hissing?” de- 
manded Palke, excitedly. 

Gilforth laughed again. 

“It’s coming from those cylinders 
you barked your shin over,” said he. 
“They are filling the balloon with 
gas!” 

“Good heavens!” stammered Palke, 
his presence of mind utterly broken 
down by this new development, while 
the great, rustling mass in the. hatch- 
way grew like some monstrous mush- 
room. It rose and expanded yard 
by yard till finally a huge, sausage- 
like tube waggled out into the open, 
and swayed against the cliff, dragging 
at a rope that anchored it to a small 
windlass in the hull below. Gilforth 
busied himself in attaching a plain 
deal board to the netting around it, to 
serve, apparently, for a seat. 

At that, Palke woke out of his trance 
of amazement. 

“You great fool!’’ he expostulated, 
“you're not going to risk your neck 
strung to that! Before you’re a hun- 
dred feet up it will tear and rip against 
the cliff, and send you toppling down 
to smash out your brains on these 
steel decks!’’ 

“You needn’t w yourself about 
that,” said Gilforth, coolly. “ I told you 
this thing had been thoroughly thought 
out. Look here.” 
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He pointed, as he spoke, to Murchi- 
son and three of his underlings who ap- 
peared on deck carrying long, rounded 
sheets of fine wire netting. ‘ They began 
to lock these round the gas bag with a 
deliberation which bespoke a good deal 
of previous practice. 

“Aluminum,” explained Gilforth. 
“Strong, but light as a feather. The 
balloon has a capacity to carry six 
hundred feet of rope, myself, and a 
couple of good, businesslike files. Now 
do you understand?” 

“Then how is it going to bring 
Svirnai down too?” asked Palke. 

“One at a time,” said Gilforth. 
“What is to prevent it coming back 
for me when they have hauled him in? 
Is all ready?” he asked the engineer. 

“ All ready, my lord,” said Murchi- 
son, stolidly. He clasped a rope 
round Gilforth’s waist as the latter 
seated himself upon the board. 

The aéronaut looked at Palke with a 
grin. Then he waved his hand. The 
windlass creaked rapidly, the rope 
paid silently out, and Gilforth passed 
up into the fog without a sound save 
the light rasp of the aluminum casing 
against the stone. 

Palke was left standing with his 
mouth open, the picture of amazement, 
till the engineer’s voice recalled him 
to himself. 

“I misdoubt if his lordship has gas 
enough,” said he. “The pull is get- 
ting less and less.” 

“T hope to goodness the bag doesn’t 
leak,”” said Palke; but just then the 
rope, which had begun to loop sus- 
piciously from the drum of the wind- 
lass, tightened with a jerk. Murchi- 
son breathed a sigh of relief. 

“He’s made a landing,” he whis- 
pered, thankfully. 

The story of what happened above, 
Palke could tell me only from what he 
learned of Gilforth and Svirnai after- 
ward, and they are both rather taci- 
turn men. It was as follows: 

Gilforth had ascended at exactly the 
right spot by a means simple enough. 
Svirnai had been communicated with 
by some method known to the Anarch- 
ist Brotherhood; and had been in- 


structed, after each meal, to fling the 
remainder of his food and drink Out of 
the barred casement of his windoy. 
He had done this till an ob S stain 
appeared on the rocks below. 

In order that there should be no 
possibility of mistake, one of the 
Brotherhood resident in Sfaxola had 
crept out one night, and chiseled a 
cross upon the stain exactly beneath 
Svirnai’s window. Gilforth had found 
this at the very commencement of his 
undertaking. 

What Gilforth had miscalculated was 
the sustaining power of the gas. As 
the rope lengthened, its weight necés- 
sarily increased, and the balloon began 
to weaken. It mounted more and 
more slowly, and finally stopped, sway- 
ing, five yards below the spot where 
the rock ended and the masonry of the 
fortress began. Svirnai had been 
warned to let a white flutter from 
his window every foggy in Octo- 
ber and November, and orth could 
just catch a glimpse of the signal 
twenty feet above his head, 

There seemed only one thing to do 
to increase the lifting power of the bal- 
loon, and Gilforth did it. “He deliber- 
ately unlocked the lower section of the 
casing round the gas-bag, and flung it 
out into - a balloon went up 
with a rush as t Speen gently 
into the sea below. The instant, 
he was clutching the it bars 
and wringing the hand which’ Svirnai 
thrust out to greet him: They no 
time. Each of them took a file and 
had the rusted iron through five 
minutes. Be 

So far as Palke could init out, 
they wasted another five in iding 
who should descend first. Gil- 
forth, who was a burly man, seized the 
little Hungarian, and absolutely bun- 
died him through the window. He 
fixed him on the seat, and shook the 
rope violently to let those below know 
that they were to haul in. 

Svirnai went down into the fog, pro- 
testing vehemently in German, He 
whispered a last word of warning: 
“Whatever you do, don’t delay an 
instant when the balloon ..3 
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am visited every hour, these nights,” 
and so passed out of sight. 

Even Gilforth owns that his sensa- 
tions when he was left alone in that cell 
were not pleasant. He guessed that the 
balloon must be leaking, as the failure 
of the gas had been evident. The un- 
protected part from which he had torn 
the casing might rend and leak still 
more. Over and above this particular 
peril was the danger of discovery, un- 
less he was gone within a very limited 
period. He leaned out of the case- 
ment, staring into the fog, and cursing 
his men below his breath. For the 
balloon did not return. 

This was hardly the fault of his sail- 
ors. Svirnai could not speak a word 
of English. Neither Palke nor Evans 
knew Czech or German. They misun- 
derstood the excited gestures that Svir- 
nai lavished on them, imagining, as well 
they might, that he was imploring 
them to put more gas into the balloon. 
It was obvious that it was leaking, for 
the atmosphere reeked around it. They 
got up two more cylinders as quickly 
as possible. 

Meanwhile, Gilforth, full of wrath 
and imprecations, heard measured 
steps coming along the gallery toward 
his cell. He shot out one last oath as 
the balloon still lagged in its coming, 
stépped back into the darkness, and 
crouched behind the door. He heard 
the fumbling of keys, saw the panels 
move back, and had driven his fist 
against the incomer’s temple—all with- 
in the space of a second. 

Unfortunately, the jailer made no 
small outcry as he was floored, and 
far away, down the corridor, came 
the answer of a shout. The sound 
of hasty followed. Swords 
jangled from the belts of men who 
ran, 

At this moment, the balloon sagged 
up against the window. 

Gilforth darted for it like a rabbit 
from a burrow. He was immediately 
half poisoned by the smell of escaping 
gas, while the first pressure of his hand 
upon the seat demonstrated to him 
that the sustaining power was nothing 
like sufficient, and was getting less. 


While he hesitated, two men clattered 
into the cell behind him. 

Gilforth caught a glimpse of uni- 
forms, heard an exclamation as the sol- 
diers stumbled over the body of the 
jailer, and then did the one thing left 
for him to do. He cut the restraining 
rope from below the seat of the balloon. 

The next minute he went staggering 
out into mid-air adrift, the gas hissing, 
the gas-bag whirling like a tee-totum, 
but falling gently and slantingly, in- 
stead of headlong, by reason of the loss 
of weight caused by the fall of the rope. 
He came down with a splash into the 
sea, half a mile away. 

Meantime, uproar had seized upon 
the fortress. Lights flashed, chal- 
lenges were roared from sentry to sen- 
try along the ramparts, while round 
the cape, from the direction of the 
causeway, came the sound of rowlocks. 
The gunboat was sending a contingent 
of investigation! 

Gilforth lifted up his voice, and thun- 
dered vehement denunciations at his 
skipper, his crew and Palke, holding 
on desperately meanwhile to his plank, 
and sputtering about as he tried to 
free himself from the entanglement of 
the network. 

Fortunately, he was heard. The 
May Fly cut from her anchors, and 
came groping through the fog to find 
him, followed, of course, by the man- 
of-war’s boat. The two met almost 
above the swimmer’s head! 

There was a shock, an exchange of 
heated compliments, and, on the part 
of the Austrians, an ineffectual attempt 
to draw cutlasses. Then Gilforth was 
dragged aboard his ship by the hair of 
his head, and the submarine dived into 
the calm like an otter. What the Aus- 
trian marines thought and said is known 
only to themselves, and probably 
would not bear reporting. 


I am sorry to say that von Ausslich 
took his beating rather sadly. He re- 
ceived a telegram, dated from Venice, 


the day following the escape. It asked 
him to dine any evening during the 
next six at Danielli’s “to meet Herr 
Maurus Svirnai, late of Sfaxola.”’ 
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- He sent a violently discourteous 
tefusal, but, being a gentleman 
and a sportsman, enclosed a draft 
for one thousand pounds. This 
amount Gilforth announced he 
should bestow on some deserving 
charity. 

“TI think,” said Palke, as he medi- 


‘tated on the sum—ten times as large— 


which the adventure had cost Gilforth, 
and on the desperate hazards which 
that very reckless person had under- 
gone, “I think you had better send it 
to a home for destitute idiots. Regard 
it as an investment,” added Palke, 
caustically. 


> 


THE HAPPY ISLES 


GOMEWHERE, they lie beyond the purple rim 
Of that unfathomed vastitude, the sea, 
Or so we dream; the sky, a canopy 
Of never-failing azure; and a hymn 
Of golden music ever, from the limb 
Of the slim palm, uprising languorously ; 
And fountains flashing, and a harmony 
Of variant verdure, never growing dim. 


How shall we gain them? Yonder rocks the boat 
Upon the impulsive bosom of the tide; 
Come, sweet, your hand! The sun upon us smiles; 
Out of the distance sounds a luring note. 
If we have Love for guardian and for guide, 
I know that we shall reach the Happy Isles. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


PLAYING SAFE 


OOK here, sir! You have been calling on my daughter every night for © 
the past six months!” 
“But I can’t afford to get married, sir, and if I call on any other girl, I'm 
afraid I might fall in love with her.” 


VE,” said Adam, “my trousers are looking very shabby. 
where I could get them pressed.” 
“Put them in the large family Bible,” said Eve, who was immensely prac- 
tical. ‘“‘It’s the best way in the world to press leaves.” 
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DEAR DEAD WOMEN 


By Richard 


OT the sacred women who lie 
N in their shrouds, pillowed 
upon their golden hair, but 
the living women who once loved us 
and love us no.-more—those are the 
really dead women. The women 
whose eyes are closed seem near and 
human in comparison with those hor- 
rible women, who, though really dead, 
contrive to go on existing—or making 
a ghastly semblance of existence— 
without us. It makes one’s flesh 
creep to think of them, and to meet 
them again is really’ to have seen a 
ghost. 

I shall never forget the start it gave 
me, when, after seeing or hearing 
nothing of her for four years, I sud- 
denly came upon Meriel—drinking 
champagne in @ merry company. She 
had even the heartlessness to lift her 
glass to me; and smile! Horrible 
resurrection! Do the dead rise like 
that? I looked at her with something 
like fear, almost expecting her to fade 
away, a phantom of my disordered 
brain; but nol she persisted—per- 
sisted i champagne. “Yes, 
surely it was Meriel. How strange it 
was! Still Meriel, and still—drinking 
champagne, 


And it was all gone then—all noth-. 


ing-to her—all that divine past of 
ours—ah! speak of it softly—all gone, 
all nothing to her! O Meriel, you 
cannot have forgotten. It was all so 
dear, so good, so true, so wonderful! 
O love, the stars and the dews of it, 
and the heavenly voices, and all the 
kindness, all the laughter. Oh, you 
cannot have forgotten. Or are you 
wicked now, and has time indeed 
turned the old dreams to derision? 
gI 


Le Gallienne 


Meriel, I cannot stay. I will not 
watch you there—drinking cham- 
pagne; or will you come back, and 
drink it with me, drink it with me and 
no one else forever! 

So whirled my mad thoughts till I 
could support them no more, and I 
fled from those lit and laughing diners; 
but, as I went, Meriel raised her glass 
again, and smiled. 

Perhaps there is no gulf quite so 
impassable as that which divides us 
from the woman who loved us oncé, 
but who loves us no more; nor is there 
any woman so sternly inaccessible— 
to us—as she whom we once won— 
and then lost. Life has no stranger 
thing in it than this:'that two people 
should be all the world to each other; 
that they should share all the sacred- 
ness, all the tenderness of existence to- 
gether, be closely united by a thou- 
sand ties of loving intercourse, and 
that suddenly all this enchanted inti- 
macy should pass away, as though in- 
deed it were a mere trick of enchant- 
ment, to be replaced by an alienation 
so profound that no two people, how- 
ever unacquainted, are now so far 
from each other as these two who were 
once so near. 

It is surely the very strangest thing 
that any one else in the world may 
approach Meriel but—I. I of all peo- 
ple! The very smallest amenity is 
denied me. Others may flirt with her, 
make her little presents, write her 
pretty letters, take her to see the play, 
be permitted to kiss her hand, and gen- 
erally behave in a way that—if it were 
I, how well I can imagine the haughty 
“Sir!” that would transfix me with 
interjections, were I to attempt the 


% 
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most innocent of these liberties. Such 
divinity doth hedge a woman! 

In the company of such reflections 
it is hard not to be cynical about hu- 
man relationships, and if we escape 
cynicism, we must at least sorrowfully 
ask ourselves, What, then, is durable in 
human life, if this could pass away? 
On what shall a man build, if love like 
this can so pitiably, almost ludicrous- 
ly, come to naught? Almost ludi- 
crously—for such a bankruptcy throws 
a shadow of ridicule upon all human 
credit. What do human feelings and 
human vows amount to, if one day 
they can seem so stable, and so in- 
finitely important, and the next day 
be so much east wind! 

Yes! it is no mere egoism that 
prompts the pang with which we 
think of some one we have loved as 
happy and shining somewhere out 
there in the human infinitude—in spite 
of all that has been and can never be 
again. There is something in the feel- 
ing, too, of a fine impersonal jealousy 
for the memory of a beautiful thing. 
We resent this oblivion no little, as 
we resent the forgetfulness of some 
fair deed, or the neglect of some noble 
name. Our love is dead indeed— 
but let us not forget how lovely a 
thing it was in its life; let us think of 
it with that reverence due to all beau- 
tiful history; let us even sometimes 
scatter secret violets upon its grave, 
the violets of the Past and Gone. 

I think we have too little reverence 
for our own histories, too little, indeed, 
of that attitude of mind, which made 

oung Sir Thomas Browne declare his 
ife “a miracle of thirty years.”” Busy, 
maybe, with the emotional present, we 
press on toward the new raptures, the 
new faces—forgetful of all that old 
treasure of the heart. It were well, I 
think, to give ourselves a little time to 
meditate on that. And for this it is 
good, on occasion, to be all alone— 
alone, say, in a great foreign city, 
lonely with a million lighted windows. 

Such a loneliness is mine to-night, 
and as from a watch-tower I mark the 
lamps of pleasure breaking into blos- 
soms of gold in the twilight, and hear 


afar off the growing hum of dinner and 
theatre, and the fragrant rustle of 
hundred thousand night-flowering wo. 
men, I say to myself, I wonder for 
whom Miranda is dressing to-night— 
for whom is she coiling her splendid 
hair, crimson as a field of poppies, and 
just as full of sleep. I can see her so 
plainly. She is like a vivid poster on 
the walls of my heart. For whom is 
that radiance of expectancy in her blue 
eyes, that faint flush of excitement on 
her cheek, as she raises her white arms 
to her head, and thrusts in here and 
there the amber pins? Ah! that throat, 
those shoulders, Miranda, in the glass! 
They were mine once. Whose are they 
to-night? How blond they are, how 
abundant—like a field of wheat, with 
the sun on it, I once said; yes! wrote 
something like it in a poem—a poem 
Miranda has forgotten, at least to- 
night. I have forgotten it, too, but 
Miranda I have not forgotten. I hate 
the man she is dining with to-night, 
whoever he may be. I can see him 
calling for her, shiningly groomed, and 
smiling fatuously with self-congratula- 
tion. He is so happy to be taking 
Miranda out to dinner. He is think- 
ing that at last the long, dry stalk of 
the day is about to blossom. He is 
thinking that in a few moments Mi- 
randa will be seated by him in a han- 
som, a thrilling garden of fragrance and 
gauzy convolutions.of silk and lace— 

Awake, O north wind; and come thou 
south: blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out! 

She will take his hand arid give him 
a long, sweet look, and thev will each 
heave a glad little sigh because they 
are together at last, and the man will 
say, “I am so happy,” and she will an- 
swer, “So am I.” And then they will 
be driven off to dise. 

Far from them indeed is the thought 
of the poor, lonely ghost that is I. 
And yet, Miranda, we used to think 
our little dinners wonderful occasions, 
too, if you remember; and you used to 
say that I . well, never mind 
—you have evidently f it all, 
forgotten all the fun and the oe 
of it, and all the happy childishness. 
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I must remember for both; so to-night, 
across three thousand miles of foam, 
I am thinking of you, Miranda. “I 
have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in 
my fashion!” 

Miranda has gone out to dinner, and 
I am once more alone, looking out over 
the terrible city, lying beneath me like 
some monster with a million golden 
eyes. Oh, the abysses of infinite 
solitude, the heights, the depths, that 
surround on every side the tiny spark of 
one’s being—and, perhaps deepest and 
darkest of all, the innermost abyss of 
the soul. I shiver, and turn from the 
window, but that abyss within my 
lonely room is lonelier still; and I am 
back at the window again—for there 
at least are lights and the human 
murmur. 

And presently another face has come 
to join me in my solitude, as though a 
great white moth had floated up to 
me out of the night—a face of ame- 
thyst and silver, a shining, stricken 
face of tears and dreams, a face my 
heart dare hardly look upon, because 
the face is still so dear. This face and 
I have shared so many sorrows to- 
gether, have loved our love so well, yet 
has it slipped from our hands like a 
pearl that has fallen into the sea, and 
there is only the bitter sea left to us, 
and the lonely wind. 

Oh, did you think I was glad, Isabel, 
that our pearl had fallen into the sea 
—did you think that? Ah! come and 
look in my heart to-night. 

Do you remember, Isabel, that even- 
ing we walked along the shining levels 
of sand by the Irish sea—and there 
was still light enough for me to write 
a verse for you on the hard sand? We 
walked till the moon rose, and when 
we came back to read our verse by its 
light, lo! the rising tide was already 
washing it away. Do you remember 
that night? 

Do you remember that other night 
when we walked through the sweet- 
smelling Devon lanes, again by the 
sea? Your face seemed made of star- 
light and your body of silver mist, as 
you floated, rather than walked, by 
my side; and I was half-afraid of you— 


you looked so like a spirit, or a woman 
of faérie. Do you remember that 
night? 

Do you remember that morning, 
when life had grown sadder, when we 
walked, again by the sea, in a mighty 
sunrise, and climbed great shoulders of 
dune, and stood high up and looked 
across the glittering plains of water? 
We were sad, but as yet we had not 
lost our pearl. Do you remember that 
morning? 

And now I can see the face of Isabel 
no more—for my tears. 


To every man born of woman must 
have come such hours of lonely retro- 
spect, when the evening sky has seemed 
like a frieze of unforgotten faces, and 
his aching heart has gone wandering 
among lost paradises. With what 
immortal treasure have the beauty 
and the goodness of women enriched 
our memories! They have indeed 
made of our lives “a miracle of thirty 
years”—perhaps a miracle of sixty! 
And, as out of the sweet-smelling 
treasure-chest we softly take the gifts 
of wonder they gave us, it will be 
strange if a sense of our own failure 
does not overcome us, of failure to ap- 
preciate our fairy fortune till it was 
too late. We were so young, maybe, 
and so eager for all the beautiful faces 
that we took all too heedlessly the 
beautiful face that was our own, and 
did not value at its worth the gift that 
is seen to have been so infinitely pre- 
cious—now that it has been taken 
back. 

One asked of Remorse, 
And I made reply: 

To have held the bird, 
And let it fly; 

To have seen the star 
For a moment nigh, 

And lost it 
Through a slothful eye. 

Ah, how much better we could 
love those faces now, how much 
finer a return we could make 
for all that faith-of-heart we paid 
perhaps so cheaply in base coin, the 
mintage of vanity! If only we could 
be granted another trial! Life has 
been teaching us the values of things! 
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If only we might apply our new wis- 
dom to — old opportunities of 
happiness so eagerly offered to us! 
If on we could do all our loving over 

And if we could, would there 
not an more love and—fewer loves? 
In how different a spirit, with what 
gratitude and humility, would we ac- 
cept the wonderful gift of woman! 
Oh, how true we would be, how care- 
fully we would tend our love—lest it 
should die; how we would honor it and 
humor it, and engage it by a thousand 
devices—lest it should fly away! And 
with what attentive happiness would 
we taste and dwell upon each miracu- 
lous moment. 

Ah, yes! we see it all so clearly now, 
as those beautiful faces, so heavenly 
kind, shine down upon us, “enskied 
and sainted,”’ from the lonely night. 
How good, how good they were to us 
—those beautiful women who loved 
us once, and love us no more! Surely 
when one comes to die, a man’s last 
thought will be one of thanksgiving 
for the goodness of women to him all 
his days. 

Yes! the goodness of women! We 
talk much of their beauty, but as one 
grows older, and begins to recover from 
one’s first heady draught of the in- 
toxicant known as woman, it is, I 
think, woman’s goodness, rather than 
her beauty, that comes to seem her 
one astonishing characteristic. Her 
beauty, indeed, comes to take its place 
as merely one of the component ele- 
ments of her goodness; and we grow 
to understand why, in the evolution 
of humanity, the Madonna has sup- 
planted Aphrodite in the temples of 
the world. Yes! the homeliest Madon- 
na ever painted comes to wear a 
beauty for our eyes such as the most 
provocative Aphrodite, in all the su- 
perb pomp of her. physical perfection, 
can wear for us no more. 

Woman shares her beauty with the 
whole of nature. She is but one small 
fraction of the beauty of the world, 
and, in a universe which from planet 
to animalcule is one long riot of beauty, 
to any eyes but those of a lover's illu- 
sion she is, by. comparison, but in- 


differently fair. The true lovers of 
beauty, as distinct from mere lovers 
of women, know many a lovelier thing 
than woman. 

There are creatures in the sea made 
out of rainbows of such fairy shape 
that by their side the most beautiful 
woman is ungainly as a hippopotamus, 
and the earth and air are clothed and 
winged with forms more exquisite than 
any girl that was ever made out of dew 
and danger. The beauty of some ani- 
mals far surpasses the beauty of any 
woman, and the grace of the most 
graceful woman is clumsiness com- 
pared with the maddening mobility of 
some fishes. What eyes, however lus- 
trous, can hold their own with certain 
precious stones, or what skin, however 
fine its texture, dare match itself 
against the ivory and bloom of certain 
flowers? Even a woman’s hair is 
coarse compared with the swaying fila- 
ments of certain delicate sea-weeds and 
the stems of silken grasses. 

And when we turn from nature to 
art, woman’s hopeless inferiority in 
beauty to the beautiful work of the 
artist’s dreaming hands is so obvious 
as to need no illustration. No woman 
was ever so beautiful as the Parthenon; 
no woman was ever so beautiful as a 
Corot; no woman was ever so beautiful 
as some words. 

Woman's beauty, I repéat, but rep- 
resents her small share in the common 
stock of universal loveliness. The 
world is an inexhaustibly beautiful 
world. After life itself there is noth- 
ing so common as beauty. Beauty is 
the lavish by-product of the vital proc- 
ess. Without apparently giving 
beauty a thought, nature is heedlessly, 
wantonly beautiful; and she produces 
beautiful women as carelessly as she 
produces some exquisite weed, or litters 
the bottom of the sea with mother-of- 
pearl. 

But woman’s goodness—it i is by vir- 
tue of that that she is unique in the 
creation. It is her , not her 
beauty, that throws over her that hal- 
lowing light of the divine, and makes 
her something more than mortal in 
very deed; so that her deification by 
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the Christian Church is less a symbolic 
transfiguration than a recognition of 
her actual every-day nature here and 
now upon the earth. The three attri- 
butes most god-like of all the attributes 
of gods are—Pity, Forgiveness, Conso- 
lation; and these are the attributes 
which make woman—woman. 

From first to last how much every 
man owes to woman for pity, forgive- 
ness and consolation; though it is not 
till he has lived a while, and suffered and 
made suffer, that his indebtedness be- 
comes by slow degrees revealed to him. 
Ah! as he looks back—how much has 
he been forgiven, from those early 
heedless days when he took the love 
of his mother as carelessly as his breath, 
and wounded her heart without dream- 


ing of it, heaven knows how often— 
on and on, love after love idly ac- 
cepted, maybe, as so much tribute, and 
tossed aside with scarce a thought of 
all that wasted treasure, and all the 
pain! Mother, Wife, Nurse and Sav- 
iour: from first to last, it was Woman 
that made us, and not we ourselves; 
and always to the end of our lives, as 
a child runs to its mother in its dis- 
tress, so man goes to woman for his 
solace, and so the whole world of man- 
kind brings its weariness and its tears 
to the feet of Our Lady of Conso- 
lation. 

Yes, one can bear to think of the 
beauty of women, but the thought of 
the goodness of some women breaks 
one’s heart. 


THE MODERN CHILD 


RS. WHITTLER—Although my little girl is going to school, studying 
French, taking music lessons and learning how to dance, she doesn’t 


seem to appreciate it. 


Mrs. Gappy—Why, what has she been doing? 
“You may not believe it, but I caught her trying to play the other day.” 


¥ 


A CLEAR CASE 


“ D™ Mrs. Wingler have any trouble in getting a divorce from her husband?” 
“None whatever. She was able to prove that he had begun to live on 


a diet.” 


zs 


THE soil that will permit of no vices, is too poor to grow healthy virtues. 
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QUITS 


LOVE me, love my dog! is well 
Adapted for a girl’s quotation; 
But Love me, love my doggerel, 
Goes better with my occupation. 


So, when Myrtilla bids me share 

My love with her young, pampered puplet, 
(Only the brave deserve the fair!) 

I offer each of them a couplet. 


Both dog and doggerel would be 
Much better off if one could chain ’em. 
But then, what matters it? Says she: 
Cave canentem, cave canem! 


Fevix CARMEN. 


ae 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


[DASHAWAY—I never saw such a hopelessly ignorant chap as Bramble, did 
you? 


CLEVERTON—No. That fellow is almost ignorant enough to be in charge of 
an information bureau. 


z 


HIS LOSS HER GAIN 


$60 Mrs. Gadder’s husband has left her.” 
“ How do you know?” 
“T see by the paper that she is living quietly at home.” 


Fs 


ON E swallow may not make a Summer, but one bite caused the Fall. 





AT THE LADIES’ WHIST 


By Morris Wade 


v6 HOSE deal is it?” 
“Mine;-isn’t it?” 
“Why, no, you dealt— 
Oh, it’s Mamie’s deal!” 

“So it is!” 

“Oh, you never shuffled the cards, 
Mame!” 

“Oh, I forget!” 

“Well, let it go this time.” 

“If you were playing with some 
persons, they would call it the same as 
a misdeal if you didn’t shuffle the 
cards.” 

“Oh, well, we won't be so fussy as 
all that, because— Let me see, did 
you cut the cards, Lou?” 

“I forget whether I did or not. Did 
I cut the cards, or didn’t I?” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that you did.” 

“Oh, well, let them run this time.” 

“If you were playing with my hus- 
band, I guess you would cut the cards 
before they were dealt! He'd die be- 
fore he would play if the cards hadn’t 
been cut.” 

“I’m thankful I’m not that particu- 
lar. I don’t see any use in sticking so 
closely to Hoyle, for— Oh, I have 
the loveliest hand!” 

“Mine is just horrid! Here I 
have——” 

“It isn’t fair to talk across the 
board!” 

“So it isn’t.” 

“Is it my play?” 

“Of course it is.” . 

“T’m so taken with Mame’s stunning 
new hat that I can’t keep my mind on 
the game, andI— What’s trumps?” 

“ Diamonds.” 

“Here I have been thinking that 
hearts were trumps, and I have thrown 
away three or four good diamonds. 
What a dunce I am!” 

Feb, 1904—97 
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“We were playing with the Joll 
Good Fun Club the other night, and 
had the funniest hand I ever had in my 
life. I had— Whose ace is that on 
the board?” 

“It’s your partner’s.” 

“‘ And here I was just going to trump 
it! Did you say diamonds were 
trumps?” 

“Yes, they are.”’ 

“Now it is your play, Mame. Have 
you seen Lutie Babcock’s new wrap? 
It is the stunningest thing! There 
must be fortv yards of real lace on it, 
and she has the most fetching lace-and- 
chiffon boa to wear with it, and— 
Oh, you mean thing to go and play 
that trump just when I thought the 
trick was mine!” 

“Oh, you renigged!’’ 

“T never!” 

“Yes, you did! You should have 
played that queen of hearts when you 
played that tenofclubs! That's cheat- 
ing!” 

“T guess it isn’t cheating when I for- 
got that I had suit!” 

“T wonder what the first prize will 


“ Do you know, I have won two first 
prizes and two-second prizes already 


this Winter! Just think!” 

“TI never win anything. 
me so mad!” 

“T always get the booby prize, if I 
get one at all,and— I can see your 
hand, Lou.” 

“Well, you are real mean to look at 
it. I am so awkward with cards that 
I am always showing my hand. Oh, 
you dreadfully horrid wretch, to go and 
take three tricks in succession!” 

“Whose trump is that on the board? 
You just ought to see my hand! If I 


It makes 
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don’t get a decent hand soon, I'll give 
up. One time——” 

“What under the sun and moon and 
stars did you go and lead that for?” 

“Because I wanted to! I guess I 
know what I am about! You follow 
suit now or— Do look at that pale- 
yellow waist Katie Page has on! Isn't 
it odd?” 

“It goes well with her all-black hat, 
but it might fit her a good deal better. 
See how it wrinkles under the left arm. 
It sets my teeth on edge to see a waist 
wrinkle that way, for— Is it my 
play?’ 

““Of course it is.” 

“What's trumps?” 

o Hearts.”’ 

“ Horrors!” 

“Oh, I have just the dearest hand!” 

“Somebody must havea lovely hand, 
for mine couldn’t be worse. You stop 
looking over my shoulder, Sally!” 

“ Hee, hee, hee!’ 

“It’s just downright hateful of you 
to laugh over my miserable hand!”’ 

“T hope the first prize will be some- 
thing worth while, for I stand a splen- 
did chance of getting it.” 

“TI hope it will be something trifling, 
for I know very well that I won't get it.” 

“A friend of mine won the loveliest 
chafing-dish at an afternoon whist last 
week. It never cost a penny less than 
twenty dollars. The other ladies were 
just wild with envy. I have hated her 
ever since.” 

“* My husband's mother thinks that it 
it just dreadful because I play whist for 
prizes. She says that it is just the 
sdme as gambling.” 


“The horrid thing!” 

“Oh, there’s been a misdeal. I have 
too many cards.” 

“And here I have the very best 
hand I have had this afternoon! How 
mean!” 

“ Just look at the trumps I had!” 

“Heavens! I’m glad there was a 
misdeal.”” 

“You know, I was playing with some 
ladies last week, and one of them 
cheated shamefully, and some of the 
ladies got so mad. I thought the fur 
would fly when some one accused her 
of it.” 

“Why can’t people play fair? | 
wonder if it is true that Mrs. DeVord is 
going to leave her husband. They say 
that— What’s trumps?’’ 

“Oh, now they are going to stop for 
refreshments! I'm glad ‘ot it, for I'm 
starving. Whist always makes me so 
hungry.” 

“Me, too. I think it is because one 
has to concentrate all one’s mind on the 
game in such a really exhausting way.” 

“TI guess that is it. I know that I 
feel all worn out after an afternoon of 
whist. How good the coffee smells!” 

“ Next to whist, I love coffee.” 

“I love whist. And then it is such 
a scientific game.” 

“TI think it is real instructive.” 

“You have to put your mind right 
on it, anyhow.” 

“Lovely coffee, isn’t it?” 

“Delicious! I'm going to be horrid 
enough to ask for a second cup.” 

“Soam I. I do think our whist par- 
ties are beautiful.” 

“So do I.” 


*. 


POSTPONED 


HEF We can't elope to-night, dear. 
SHE—Why not? 


“I forgot to send the notices to the papers.” 
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INVISIBLE PRINCE 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud 


every day, I should forget 
the art of conversation,” 
said, softly. 

She was leaning against a great 
beech-tree, and there was no audience 
within range of- eyesight. The light 
slid shyly through leaves, and left 
flecks of gold-dust on her hair, as she 
shook a pan of berries, which she 
held in her lap, and ran her fingers 
through them. ‘“‘To-day it is goose- 
berries, to-morrow it will be peaches— 
then pears, then grapes and then—pigs! 
Ugh! One surely has a life besides that 
ofthe body! [know quite well what you 
are like, my prince—” She broke off, 
ruminating’ without lifting her eyes 
from the berries. Her voice was wan- 
dering and low, as if in the habit of ex- 
pressing its thought to itself. ‘‘ Youare 
very fair—princes always are—and 
you are much more real than the life 
up there’ —this with a nod toward the 
square, white House on the hill. “I 
must have my hour of conversation 
every day with you, or I should grow 
out of proportion. It is frightful to 
grow out of proportion. Miss Wicks 
is disproportioned on the subject of 
clothes, Mrs, Pullet on petty gossip- 
ing, and Cousin Amanda dreadfully 
overgrown in the direction of cookery, 
while the professor—" she stopped, 
and stemmed gooseberries industriously 
for a while, then added—“‘is different. 

. . Ever since I came here three 
years ago, I have been growing in the 
direction of the kitchen—of washing 
dishes and making desserts. I won- 
der what the teardein would think, did 
I put on my pink gown some evening, 
and appear among them as a hostess— 
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be [' I could not talk with you 


she 


entertaining as was necessary on Fri- 
days at Madame Waring’s? Oh, par- 
donme!” She laughed softly. ‘I for- 
got that you had part in this dis- 
course! It must be horribly uninter- 
esting to your highness—all this petty, 
commonplace detail! But, alas! I am 
growing frightfully banal and com- 
monplace. 

“I compliment you on your dis- 
guise, my prince; that of a tree is the 
noblest part of nature! I do so re- 
spect a tree! I beg you not to shake 
your branches, however. I am aware’ 
that outright compliments are ex- 
ceedingly gauche. Oh, yes, I know 
French and Italian; only, there is no 
one here to speak with, always except- 
ing yourself, my dear prince. You 
see that my disguise is less poetic. At 
my father’s death, it was discovered 
that I was a poor princess, and one 
would far rather be a poor peasant. 
There are so many poor princesses! 

° My money was entrusted to a 
man who loved it too well, and he 
never returned. I am not complain- 
ing, your highness; complaints are the 
oiling of one’s machinery in public, so 
madame would have said. She was a 
wonderful old lady, and I am sure your 
reticence would have pleased her. 

“Did I not hear that the King of the 
Loving Isles has asked for your sis- 
ter’s hand in marriage? How interest- 
ing such an alliance must be to you! 

“Thank you! It will give 
me unbounded pleasure to be present 
at the celebration of the nuptials. In 
return, permit me to show you my 
favorite retreat, my own boudoir. - 
See!’’ She laughed softly, and put the 
pan beside her on the ground, and lay 





back, threading the grass with her fin- 
gers, her eyes lazily dreamful. “ No- 
tice the color scheme in greens, done by 
the greatest of artists, and for me! 
Behold the frieze of tiny brown twigs 
and little leaves! Charming, is it not? 
You are favored, your highness. Few 
are admitted here. Isn't it odd that 
you are a man and not a woman?” she 
said, suddenly. “I forgot, though, vou 
occurred in thought, just as you are, 
and a guest must not be disclaimed.” 

Her soft voice trailed into silence, 
and she took the berries up, and worked 
at them for a while, pondering. The 
afternoon was dreamful, and the woods 
beyond her dark with mystery. Now 
and then, a bird sent its lonely note 
through them, piercing the dream. 
Then her words took up the current of 
her thought, murmuringly, like a gen- 
tle wind upon still water. 

“My prince, I must make a confes- 
sion which will shock you. Last night 
I very nearly ran away. Oh, yes! It 
was what Billy Pullet calls a close 
shave. All at once, I could not endure 
it any longer—the life here. Every 
one was asleep, excepting the profes- 
sor. He reads late. I came down 
here, and the world was very dark. 
There were only the stars and myself, 
and they seemed like brothers. I 

ew afraid to make a sound, but was 
ar more afraid to go back. Oh, far 
more! The thought of day made me 
shudder! But where couldI go? For 
I must make the still more humiliating 
confession that I had no money to run 
away on. In spite of what novels tell 
one, one cannot run far afoot, without 
being overtaken and brought back, 
and that would be quite too trite. I 
know I should stamp, for I’ve consid- 
erable temper—only Cousin Amanda 
doesn’t suspect it. When I refuse to 
answer, and ‘make talk’ about people, 
she calls it ‘the sulks..—The jasmine 
odor was exquisitely sweet, and the 
crickets were calling I crept 
back to bed in the attic. There was 
nothing else to do I hadn't 
cried before in a great while. 

“This morning, Mrs. Pullet said 
that, she heard gome qne,, walking, 
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Every one pronounced it a different 
sort of sound. I said nothing. 

“My prince”—she leaned luxur. 
ously back, and stretched her small and 
rather rusty shoes outward; she was 
smiling unconsciously as youth still 
smiles when it is strong—‘“ the wisest of 
all advice is to answer a fool according 
to his folly; otherwise, you will surely 
be misunderstood. We are apt to for. 
get that our pearls of thought are only 
for him who dives after them—we 
scatter them like sand!” 

She sighed, and her head drooped; 
her dark lashes swept her cheeks as she 
drew a “ pussy-tail”’ stem through her 
fingers. Then, suddenly, her breast 
heaved, and she flung herself down 
upon her curved arm. 

“Oh, the pearls! the pearls! How 
can I endure it? Yet, what 
shall I do? My dear prince, can | go 


to an advertising agency in these q 


clothes?’’ One small foot was thrust 
vexedly out from its blue gingham 
skirt. “Three years have reduced my 


serge to rags. But, of course, you 
know nothing about rags. Pardon my 


stupidity! You comprehend that my 
cloth-of-gold audience gown would be 
rather mal apropos? While my er- 
mine might grow soiled “ 

Her voice broke, and she threw her 
arms upward with a laugh, bitter and 
tragic, holding the dry echo of a sob. 

“Oh, my ermine, of which I was so 
proud! It is soiled, indeed, and there 
is none to know that I could wear it 
royally!” 

“Celeste! Celeste!” called a voice. 

She sprang up, and brushed the 
twigs from her skirt, and recovered her 
low, laughing voice. ‘“ My dear prince, 
the audience is over! Yes, you may 
kiss my hand. Aw revoir, until to- 
morrow!” 

With the pan under her arm, she 
went lightly up the hill-path, smiling 
to herself. 

Then the branches of the beech-tree 
shook violently, as with dryad laugh- 
ter. Its leaves parted, and a figure 
slid out of them down to the ground. 
He shook the hair out of his eyes, and 


Stared up the hill, He puta pair of, 
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eye-glasses on, and looked down at the 
soft impression on the grass at the foot 
of the tree. 

“Well, by Jove!” he muttered; “ by 

ove!” 

That evening, the talk at the board- 
ing-house table lagged. The professor 
had been known to break into speech 
occasionally, but usually his capacity 
for silence amounted to genius, and on 
this occasion he saw and heard nothing 
around him, and dropped his glasses 
when the peaches were handed by Ce- 
leste, the cousin of the hostess. The 
professor sprang up, exclaiming, “Oh, 
don’t, please!’ when Celeste had 
reached after the eye-glasses, and she 
replied, “I have them”—in a voice 
which was an excellent thing in wo- 
man. 

There was silence around the table 
when he added, “Are you not coming 
now to supper? Allow me to make 
room for you.” Celeste sometimes 
took her place at her cousin’s right, 
after the meal was well under way. 

“Not yet,”’ she said, quietly, and re- 
turned to her occupation of serving 
peaches and cream. 

There was then the stillness which 
precedes effortful speech. That the 
professor, of all people, should notice 
one as unimportant as Celeste was of 
itself a problem. But the problems of 
the circle of people who are collected 
without their own choice or volition 
are apt to lack originality, and to end 
in an inelegant cud of speculation for 
them to chew upon. The professor 
had inspired respect; first, because he 
had a large double room, and paid a 
large double price. Again, he was not 
really a professor, but was called so 
behind his back as a title of respect in- 
volving his eye-glass, his propensity 
for long and solitary rambles, his 
unique interest in small and unneces- 
sary things, and his pockets, which 
were usually stuffed with books or 
letters. 

On this evening, the professor did 
not resort to his book and lamp, but 
joined Miss Wicks in a stroll up a neigh- 
boring hill, leaving an interested audi- 
ence on the porch, There was also an 
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audience of one in an attic window 
overhead. She had red-bright hair, 
sweet lips sadly curved, a white throat 
and a young form such as life loves to 
be good to. She watched the two go 
up the hill, and marked that Miss 
Wicks, as usual, did all the talking. 

One star stole out over the beech- 
tree, and dusk drew closer, its brooding 
wings closing balmfully over that 
which day had bruised. Then she 
sat alone in the darkness, until a whip- 
poorwill’s note pierced outward, shiv- 
ering the silence with its passion. 

The next day, at the hour when 
idlers take their naps, she stole down to 
the copse. There was a hole in the 
beech-tree, and a squirrel frisked out of 
it and upward, as she sank with a sigh 
of relaxation at the foot of the tree. 

“That is right, Provincio, you make 
an excellent steward! Say to his high- 
ness that I will receive him—I must 
have my lesson in speaking English for 
a while. Ah, Provincio, you are an 
extravagant servant! You should help 
manage a boarding-house; it would 
teach you economy. Oh, I hate the 
word to-day; I really must strfve to 
forget it . . I shall be a spend- 
thrift; I shall travel.’’ She closed her 
eyes, and her voice was plaintive in its 
weariness. “ You are there, my prince? 
A la bonne heure! I am considering 
a change of scene.’’ Her blue eyes 
opened suddenly. ‘“ What would father 
say? I believe I’m growing cowardly! 
Some one says to endure and to par- 
don is the wisdom of life; therefore, I 
must endure. But let us 
make-believe, my prince, else I may 
lose my individuality. Do you know 
what that means—to lose your indi- 
viduality? It is frightful! But I 
should not bore you with personalities, 
your highness. It has been so long 
since I really received, that I am for- 
getting the usages of polite society. 

“We must hurry, if we are to travel. 
I have not long, owing to a complica- 
tion in the ice-cream freezer, called 
peach mousse. It is excellent, and I 
shall see that the professor gets a good- 
ly share—because he is so very nice. 
will tell you about him on our way to 
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Greece. We must not go to Egypt; 
father and I went there after our season 
in London. It would make me sad. 
But let us stop in Italy. I would see 
Amalfi once more, and the reflection of 
the water under the old convent of the 
Cappucini. Lovely Amalfi! 

“There, at Amalfi, I shail tell you 
about the professor. He does not 
know if I be maid, cousin or scullion, 
yet he uses toward me the tone of defer- 
ence which a gentleman uses to a lady. 
It is very nice to hear. Besides, he 
does not know that I know who he is 
—no one else here does. He is the 
Penfield Gallend who wrote ‘In Nets of 
Silver’ and ‘When Dryads Laughed,’ 
and the dear little books of travel 
which father and I read here in this 
very spot. As soon as I heard his 
name I knew there could not be two of 
him—besides, he looks it.” 

She closed her eyes for a moment, 
but it was not the silence of sleep. 
Presently, her voice went on: 

“It cannot last always, this life. 
Yh I must see this Summer out, 
for Cousin Amanda's sake. Poor Cousin 
Amanda! She thinks that the genus 
feminine is cataloguedall alike. It needs 
only a roof, food, a gingham skirt and 
some one ultimately tomarry. There is 
little danger of the last, my prince, un- 
less I marry you!” She laughed a note 
of pleasurable girlish nonsense. “In 
my growing materialism I have thought 
nothing of marrying. Bien! For I 
could marry only a man such as my 
father would have been proud of; there- 
fore, I have the right to bestow my 
hand on you, your highness!’ She held 
her fingers lazily before her eyes, and 
the leaves of the beech seemed to con- 
tract as though to conceal something. 
““Madame’s manicurist would not rec- 
ognize them now; they are reduced to 
base usages. No, not base; father 
would not like that! But I do really 
hate to wash dishes. I fear that I am 
letting myself run down.” She un- 
twisted a long coil of bright hair, and 
allowed it to slip through her fingers. 
“It is not so bad—this is the way hero- 
ines do in books; then they go and look 
at themselves ina brook. I will let you 
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be my mirror... Now, should you lore 
me adoringly —I should be content 
with nothing short of an overflowing 
devotion. Why? Because there has 
been no one for so long whom I could— 
no one for solong— I amafraid—oh, 
I am afraid!’ She sprang up, twist- 
ing her hair quickly; and, with a change 
of mood, thrust her hand into the squir- 
tel’s hole, and exclaimed as she drew 
it out, holding a brown note-book with 
a pencil thrust through it. She flushed 
rosily, and looked down at it with rec- 
ognition; then slipped it back into 
the hole, and turned away. 

Two sunshades, a red and a white, 
came down the hill-path toward the 
woods. They sheltered Mrs. Pullet 
and Miss Wicks. 

“Oh, there is Celeste!’’ said the 
former lady. “Celeste, have you seen 
my children?’ 

“No, madame,” said the girl. 

“Then just look them up, will you, 
and say that I am down in the woods?” 

“T should like to oblige you, ma- 
dame, but I am on my way to the house, 
and am needed there now,”’ replied the 
girl, gently, as she went up the hill. 

Mrs. Pullet tossed her head. “A 
most uppish person! I am tempted 
to report her to Miss Timanus.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss 
Wicks; ‘‘she seems quiet enough. Pa 
says she is beautiful; fancy!” 

Mrs. Pullet laughed, harshly. “ Real- 
ly, I never notice the appearance of 
people of her class. I think her a pre- 
suming creature!” 

They disappeared into the woods, 
and then the branches divided, and the 
beech-tree yielded up its own again. 
Some one slid downward, and dived 
into the hole after the note-book. He 
handled it almost reverently, and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“It was a near thing,” he muttered, 
“but I had to drop it there! I feel 
= a thief. Beautiful?—I should say 
so ” 


It was on the afternoon of a day 
soon after, one of those early Septem- 
ber delights when the sun faint 
from feeding the lavish color beneath 
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it. The sumac was scarlet, the light 
in long, slanting lines, and the woods 
were dark and silent. Nature re- 
signed herself to rest after the passion 
of Summer. 

The princess of the beech-tree 
slipped down to where it was shadowy 
as a dream. Her face was pale and 
her eyes were bright, and she leaned 
against the tree with sharp-drawn 
breath, which told that she was hurt 
with the wound that does not heal it- 
self in tears. Then she sat down with 
her face on her hand, and thought 
deeply. There came a sound of whis- 
tling, and she took up the little roll of 
mending which she had dropped upon 
the ground. 


The professor came through the light. 


and shadow of the copse. He whistled, 
and switched at the weeds along the 
path, then started in apparent surprise 
when he saw her, and came forward 
quickly when she moved as though to 
leave. 

“Please do not go, Miss Celeste! I 
was just wishing for some one to show 
this to—we so seldom find one.” He 
held out a humming-bird’s nest, and 
sat beside her in the most natural way 
possible. “See how finely it is made} 
Jove! This is a nice place!’’ he added, 
innocently, looking around him. “One 
could come here every day and not tire 
of it. Do you come often?” 

“ Almost every day, when I have the 
time. I must go now, however,” she 
said. 

“Oh, do not go! 


Why, see here, I'll 
go if it will do as well. But I hope you 


don’t wish it. You see, I 1aven’t had 
any one to have a talk with since I 
came. I’ve wanted to ask you several 
times, but feared that you—that you 
might not be pleased, you know.” 

“Gentlemen do not, as a rule, have 
— with girls in my position,” she 
said. 

“A lady is a lady in any position,” he 
rejoined; “you, with your experience, 
know that.” 

She looked at him, wonderingly. 

“ My position? How do you know?” 

“ How does one’s instinct know any- 
thing about another? Forget about 
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your position here—unless I can help 
you—if I can.” He paused. 

But she took up his words seriously, 
comprehending his sincerity. 

“Help me? You are the only one 
who has thought I would need help. 
Oh, Ido! But can a man understand? 
Your books understand one——”’ 

He could not feign with her further 
than was necessary. 

“Let us begin by being friends, then 
—you may order me about all you 

lease.” 

She laughed with pleasure. 

“TI had forgotten how to order any 
one about, save Billy Pullet.” 

“Billy adores you! Let us play, 
then, that you are a princess made to 
command!” 

She started. “Do other people 
make-believe? I do, sometimes.” 

“We all do, unconsciously. We 
make-believe we are happy, contented, 
when we are—” He broke off, irrele- 
vantly. ‘Oh, we ought to be happy! 
We ought to be because——”’ 

“Because the world is made for it,” 
she interpolated, reading his thought, 
“for happiness, beauty and——”’ 

“ And love,” he said. 

“Not for sin and hardness,’ she went 
on. “Oh, I do not want to grow hard! 
Idonot! That was the trouble a while 
ago when—when you came. I do not 
want to feel sotoward people. I want 
to make allowance, to tolerate—as 
father would have me do—and to be 
kind as a lady should; as my—”’ she 
turned her face away, and her breath 
came painfully—‘as my sweet mother 
would have done.” 

He did not speak for a second. He, 
too, was looking away. Then, with 
great gentleness, he said: 

“You will never grow hard, or like 
them, child! Do not imagine that peo- 
ple are all like these.” 

“I do not wish to lose the little hall- 
marks of inheritance,” she went on, 
with an impassioned thrill in her voice. 
“Some one has said that well-bred peo- 
ple never insist upon facts. I do grow 
tired of being forced to confess whether 
the corn came out of the garden or 
from Heppler’s wagon.” 
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They laughed together at this, the 
tolerant laughter of unconfessed com- 
radeship; then she arose, as a red dot 
and a white one came out of the woods 
in the distance. 

“ First, let us investigate the squir- 
rel’s hole,’’ said he. 

She thrust her hand in it, smiling, 
but drew it out slowly, holding a white- 
and-silver box tied with pink. 

“Oh! you put it there! Bonbons! 
I haven’t seen a box for three years!” 

Her face glowed with the irrepressi- 
ble excitement of youth, and she 
laughed as with a child’s pleasure. 

“I did,” he said, gravely. “I am 
fond of bonbons. Please open it!”’ 

While she untied the string, he wove 
a grape-leaf basket, and then emptied 
half the contents of the box into it, and 
gravely returned the box to the hole. 
“The squirrels may guard that until 
to-morrow. Please take the rest with 
you.” 

“They are beautiful,” she said, seri- 
ously, and went up the hill-path, won- 
dering if there could have been a time 
when bonbons were a commonplace 
happening. 


When she awakened the next morn- 
ing, it was with the consciousness of 
something new and vital in life, under 
the spell of which she was assuming her 
correct proportions in thought. But 
she did not go down to the beech-tree 
during the afternoon, until the pro- 
fessor had started out with his fish- 
ing-rod over his shoulder. 

Then she took her work to the little 
copse, and flushed with excitement as 
she thrust her hand into the squirrel’s 
hole to find the box. She only wanted 
to feel the luxury of its satiny surface, 
and to untie and tie it again. But 
there was a slip of paper lying in it. 

She sat under the tree and exam- 
ined it—a paragraph written in a small, 
literary hand. 

Once upon a time there was a princess who 
was forced by untoward magic to spend her 
days digging artichokes—and she did not 
like artichokes. No one thought it strange, 
because those who passed her way were so 
accustomed to seeing her dig artichokes that 
they did not dream she was a princess. But 
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“IT know you! I know you! You are the 
Princess Blanche de Mains!” 

“They are not white now,” said the prin- 
cess, spreading her brown fingers ruefully; 
“but, how do you know?”’ 

“By your cloth-of-gold cloak, of course!” 
said the beetle. 

“It is invisible, save to one of royal 
blood,” said the Princess Blanche de Mains. 

“Tut, tut, child, I saw it at once. It is 
radiant,” returned the impertinent beetle. 

“Why, then—why, then—” stammered 
the little princess. 

“I must have ro blood, of course,” 
said the imperturbable beetle. 

“But how shall I know—?” began the 
Princess Blanche de Mains. 

“That I tell the truth?” put in the beetle. 
“You must take it on trust. Don’t you 
know that there is nothing so royal as faith? 
It is the father of love.” 

. “Pardon me, I did not know that beetles 
talked book-fashion. You speak like a gen- 
tleman, therefore it must be true,”’ said the 
princess. 

7 !”" said the beetle. ‘“‘ Now pick me 
up! pick me up! The currents of earth are 
strong, but in your hand I shall be above 
them. Pick me up!” 

So the princess took the beetle in her little 
brown hand which had dug artichokes, and 
it slid between her fingers. 

*? I hope I have not hurt you!” she 

said. 
“Not at all, your highness!”’ said a voice, 
and the most debonair of princes bowed be- 
fore her. How did she ize him? By 
the beetle’s reason; his cloth-of-gold cloak, 
of course. He proceeded: “Now, if your 
highness will permit it, we need not be lonely 
any longer, because we have recognized each 
other. May I help you tend your roses?”’ 

“Roses! They are artichokes!” cried the 


cess. 

“Pardon me, I never mistake a rose for an 
artichoke,”” said the prince. 

She looked over her shoulder. 


They were all roses—roses as red as the 
sunset which lz y upon them. 


She, under the beech-tree, sat smil- 
ing down upon the slip of paper, and 
her face, which had grown rather pale 
of late, was softly pink. 


. 


“. . « There is nothing so royal as 
faith. It is the father of ——” 

“Oh!” she broke off, and thrust the 
paper into her dress, and took up her 
work industriously. 

A bird-note sounded deep in the 
thicket, and presently a bare-legged 
boy with a net. over his shoulder leaped 
the bar fence beyond, and came out to 
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the woods-path. When he passed the 
copse, he peered in and grinned. 

“Hello, Celeste! Say, I told ‘em 
‘twasn’t so.” 

“Told them— what, Billy?” she 
asked. 

“They said—ma and Miss Wicks— 
that you came down here to meet the 
perfessor. I told ‘em that he’d gone 
fishin’ long ago, an’ you ain’t no 
softy!” 

He trotted up the hill-path, knee- 
deep in grass, and she sprang up, the 
hot tears scorching her eyes. 

“How dare they! How can they 
be so cruel?’ 

She leaned against the tree as to her 
only protection, her hands clenched 
at her sides, and her breath fighting 
back sobs. 


He came up the woods-path slowly, 
but stopped at the copse and looked in. 
When he saw her, she turned away, 
but he threw his rod on the ground, and 
strode forward. 

“What is it? tell me!’ he demanded, 
standing before her. 

“Oh, please go! 
come here! 
kind——”” 

“Not until you tell me—what have 
they—?” He stopped, but his eyes 
mastered hers. 

She looked up at him fearlessly, and, 
because he, too, was royal in his own 
right, she told him. He grew pale 
— his sunburn, but his eyes were 

lue. 

“My little lady,” he said, looking 
down at her, “I did not intend to tell 
youto-day. Itisall too delicate a thing 
as yet to be worded—but now you need 
me, and I shall. We must give them 
something to talk about. Will you 
marry me?” , 

The beech-tree shivered above them, 
and grew still in expectation. 

“Me!” she said; “you want to 
marry me? Oh, what do you mean?— 
You cannot— You only want to 
make it all right for me! Why do 
you want to marry me?” 

He laughed a little for very gladness, 
she was so good to look at. 


Please do not 
You must not; it is not 
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“For the oldest of reasons and the 
simplest, sweetheart—I love you. 
That is all, I love you——!” 

She listened as to a far-off sound. 
“It is very strange,”’ she said; “it is 
very strange——”’ 

“It is not strange at all. I do not 
want you to decide at once, and never 
unless—” his voice trembled a little— 
“unless you think you can love me. 
No; do not speak now! Oh, it is 
not an easy thing for a woman to 
give herself up. I am a busy man 
whose work is in his hand—laid out 
for him. I must develop it. I must, 
in a way, live for it—can you under- 
stand? It sounds selfish,” he added, 
humbly; “I thought that I wanted 
only Art—until I saw you.” 

Her eyes were reading his while he 
spoke. They grew very gentle as she 
said: “I understand, I think, but how 
can it be possible—that in so short a 
time you—you can love me?” 

“Perhaps it has been growing since 
creation, for I knew at once,”’ he added, 
lightly, “by your cloth-of-gold cloak!” 


But he was pale. 

She drew her eyes from his,*then. “I 
cannot do it—not while I am here. It 
would not be fair to you—it would 


make them wonder. I cannot do it— 
that is, not now,” she added, softly; 
and the light came back to his eyes. 

“Wait, and think about it. Oh, I 
shall always love you, my little Prin- 
cess of the Beech-tree! But do not 
give me less than all. See how selfish 
I am!” He tried to laugh lightly, 
and she did not look up at him. 

“Celeste! Celeste!" called her 
cousin. She went up the hill-path, 
and he threw himself under the 
beech-tree, with his arm across his 
eyes; therefore he did not see the look 
which stole back to him. 


There was wonder over her. She 
did not notice that her cousin’s cap 
was awry and her face flushed and ex- 
cited, as she drew the girl around the 
side of the house, out of sight. 

“Celeste! There is news for you, 
great news! That rascal, Dalster, has 
made good every cent of your money; 
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the investments have doubled—the 
interest—girl, you are rich! rich! think 
of it! Oh, you lucky one! The law- 
yer is here now——”” 

Celeste followed her cousin into the 
house, and listened quietly to the law- 
yer’s statement. A more wonderful 
thing had happened than the recovery 
of money, and, after all, possession is 
measured by comparisons. Then she 
bound her cousin to silence on the sub- 
ject, and went about her evening duties 
as usual. But when they were over, 
and sunset was breathing on the tree- 
tops, she went up to the attic room 
while a star hung overhead—the magic 
star at the end of fate’s wand which 
had pointed to the beech-tree. 

She drew a soft, pink gown from her 
trunk, a gown rich with old lace, and 
clasped around her neck a string of 
pearls which had been her mother’s. 
She twisted her hair high, and smiled 
into her tiny glass, for it was the vision 
of a princess in a sunset gown; then 
she went down-stairs by the front way, 
and out through the chatting groups of 
people, as was her right, and, unmindful 
of their stares, she smiled graciously on 
the professor, and said: 

“ May I speak with you?” 

He came to her, his eyes full of sup- 
pressed delight, and, regardless of the 
murmurs of amazement following them, 
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they went down the hill-path together, 
in the twilight. They reached the 
beech-tree before he spoke to her; then 
it was only a whisper: 

“My beautiful! my beautiful!’ 

She smiled up at him, happily. 

“T have something to tell you here— 
but, first, will you please say that which 
you said to me this afternoon?” 

“T love you! I love you!” 

“Yes, yes—that is it!” She drew 
a sharp breath over the keen sweetness 
of the words. “I wanted to give them 
back to you before I sleep. I love 
you, and I’m quite sure that I'll marry 
you—some time; but, first, I must tell 
you——”’ 

“Tell me only that,” he pleaded, 
drawing her hands upward to his lips. 

But she told him about the recovered 
money. 

He laughed. “You are my proud 
princess, first and last,”’ he said; “ pres- 
ently we will go tell your cousin—I 
must know you are mine, and let it be 
known.” 

When they turned to the hill-path, 
she stopped and looked over her shoul- 
der. 

“What is it?” he asked, at the beech- 
tree spreading its branches over them. 

“T thought that I saw red roses!” 
said she; and they smiled at each other 
as their hands fell apart. 


wp 


THIEVES / 


Ou of the gleaming casket of the years, 
We stole one golden day; 
How could we know that with unnumbered tears 
Stern Time would make us pay? 


Belovéd, we have wept since those white hours 
We filched, as lovers may. 

But, oh, the dream, the dream of youth and flowers, 
Time cannot take away! 


ws 


RANDOLPH FoRBEs. 


WHEN a man marries for the loaves and fishes, he usually loafs and fishes. 





‘THE INITIATION 


By Ethel M. Kelley 


N a certain little city, neither over-wise nor witty, 
Where they bow down to Convention with a deprecating air, 
Lived a gentle little maiden, who was somewhat overladen 
With a message from the muses, reckoned rare. 


For she earned her Winter bonnets by a trick of writing sonnets, 
Ballads, madrigals and rondeaux, triolets and other things, 

She had “‘lapses”’ truly Wegg-like, and she rode her ready “ Peg”’ like 
As mermaid takes to swimming, or as redbreast sings. 


Now for prose, the waiting themes are as innumerable as dreams are, 
Embarrassing to contemplate so varied do they run, 

But when you are writing verses—why, we all know where the curse is!— 
There’s but one absorbing subject—only one. 


So she wrote of love eternal, and in every monthly journal 
Published tender little lyrics, or a wail of love unblest. 

She enjoyed herself immensely, for she took herself intensely, 
And because she knew no better, did her best. 


Now, this maiden had a dimple, was addicted to the simple 
Dimities with drooping shoulders, and a rose behind her ear; 

She was given to the tragic, and she never struck an adjec- 
Tive that pleased her, but she used it without fear. 


But the elderly bridge-whisters, and the sewing-circle sisters 

And her mother’s friends the members of the oldest woman's club, 
And the major and the colonel, read her poem, “ Love Eternal,” 

And each in turn administered a snub. 


Then her parents tried to stop her. ‘‘ What about it isn’t proper 
When I’ve done the best I can do, and I’ve really made a hit? 

Why is everybody frowning when I write like Mrs. Browning?— 
Only greatly worse than she did, I admit!” 


But the Grundies still pursued her, and her intimates beshrewed her 
Till she cried in desperation, ‘I am going to New York 

Where I'll be appreciated, understood, not underrated, 
And I'll hear, upon occasion, clever talk.” 


So she packed a bulging suit-case, and she turned a resolute face 
Toward the island where Manhattan points its steeples in the sun; 
With her work to introduce her, they were eager to produce her 
In the circle that she had her eyes upon. 
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There were poets much assorted, both domestic and imported, 
Collected there from everywhere—from Kansas and from Rome, 

Both plebeians and patricians, who discussed their own editions— 
But still her parents’ letters read, “Come home!” 


Though her poems were impassioned, she was still a bit old-fashioned; 
She’d been hemmed around with “mustn’ts” since her bow at seventeen, 
Her code the strict conventional—I’d really hate to mention all 
The things she didn’t know and hadn’t seen. 


So a kindly delegation undertook her education— 

The pace they moved more expedite than any she had known— 
Until she was so desperate, she couldn’t freely respirate, 

And babbled she must have a chaperon. 


She adored their little lunches, but she couldn’t stand their punches— 
And woe to her bohemia discovers when shes green!— 

But she entered conversation with an eager animation 
Till she stammered, “ But, I don’t know what you mean.” 


She talked about her spirit, and they grinned with joy to hear it; 
She gave them “ poet-soul” and “art” and all the other rot. 

She would early have learned better, 1t was most unkind to let her, 
But there was no kindly counsel on the spot. 


When her eyes were opened wider, and she knew how they had guyed her, 
She fled into her boarding-house, and -bitterly she cried, 

But e’er she wept her fill—oh! she nearly soaked her pillow— 
And turned it till she drenched the other side! 


But it happened at that minute—surely Providence was in it— 
The maid was toiling up the stairs to carry her a card, 

So she hurried to the pitcher—if she’d been a trifle richer 
She’d been given running water, running hard. 


Then she bathed her eyes and dried ‘em, and she powdered 'em to hide ‘em, 
She pompadoured her fluffy hair, and stuck in every comb; 

And a maiden sadder—wiser, who was needing an adviser, 
Went down to greet the welcome “Man from Home”! 


When she wept upon his shoulder, with great promptness he consoled her, 
Considering they parted months before and “merely friends,” 

Which I won’t attempt to dwell upon, for really I am well upon 
The place a clever story always ends. 


But what I will give space is, that after their embraces 
Found their proper culmination in a long and ardent kiss, 

I record the matter drily—but she whispered to him shyly, 
““Oh! my love, I didn’t know it was like this.” 


There are morals here—good gracious!—and they’re most of them fallacious, 
But there’s one to which I testify, and so can any bard 

Who will take you for confessor: that the way of the transgressor— 
And the young, aspiring poet’s—always hard! 





LOST BY A NOSE 


By Seumas MacManus 


tramps we were that evening 

on which we wended our way 
up the boulder-strewn avenue that 
stretched in front of the Tullinagrainy 
manse. For the ten days during 
which we had been following a vaga- 
bond existence, we had not had one 
shower of rain till, on this evening, the 
deluge came unawares, catching us in 
the middle of the wildest mountain 
wastes of Donegal. We were at least 
ten miles from everywhere. Taking 
a survey of the country, from the 
mountain-side, Michael Angelo singled 
out the only big and slated building 
showing upon the landscape, and said, 
be it barrack or workhouse, at least 
there would be room within its walls 
for six orphans; and we struck a bee- 
line for it. ; 

En route, we learned that it was the 
manse. Though there were only four 
Presbyterian families in the parish, 
these had their minister and place of 
worship; and the building toward 
which we bent our steps, once a shoot- 
ing-lodge, had been presented to them 
for a manse, by the father of the pres- 
ent landlord, and was now occupied by 
the Rev. Mr. Carson, who had been par- 
son here for twelve years. 

“Yous'll get a cead. failite from 
Misther Carson,”’ the country people 
told us, “for he’s the heart and sow] of 
a rale good fella, and no mistake. 
There’s none there but himself and his 
oul’ housekeeper, and he has rooms 
for a rigimint.” 

They spake truth. Mr. Carson him- 
self it was who opened the door to us. 
He was a slim man, past forty years of 
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age, genial and hearty, while a florid: . 
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tinged nose accentuated both his 
humanness and the comicality of his 
look. Even the pitying look which he 
cast on the six forlorn and streaming 
objects that stood upon his doorstep 
could not conceal the all-too-apparent 
merriment of his nature. In an in- 
stant the sides of his mouth drooped so 
palpably, and his lips involuntarily 
quivered so, that all six of us gave way 
to an unrestrainable burst of laughter, 
in which Mr. Carson soon joined; and 
then, regarding one another, and realiz- 
ing the ludicrously pitiable figures we 
cut, our laughter rang again and again. 

“Well, we are a comical crowd,” we 
admitted, when we found-our speech. 

** None the less welcome, lads, on that 
account,” said Mr. Carson, “for this 
neighborhood feels monotonous enough 
sometimes.” 

“We're on a holiday tramp through 
Donegal,”’ Shanks said. 

“And I hope,” said Mr. Carson, with 
suspiciously trembling mouth, “you 
are enjoying your holiday to the utter- 
most.” 

We were all standing within now, in 
a big, wide hall, and from each of us 
a streamlet was meandering over the 
floor, at will. 

“Yes, we are enjoying it,” we said, 
and out rang a loud laugh again. For 
the comicality of our state only came 
home to us now that we saw it re- 
flected in the good minister’s eyes. 

““Ye've got to try to make yourselves 
at home here for this evening and 
night,” he went on; “you had better 
wring one another out as quickly as 
you can. Come with me.” 


.., »He led fhe way up-stairs, we drag- 
ging ourselves clamsily after him, and,, 
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showed us into a couple of large bed- 
rooms. “Wait now,” he said, “and 
I'll fetch ye towels, and woollen shirts, 
and as many odds and ends of clothes 
as I can manage to muster.” 

He came back with armful after 
armful of necessaries, piling them on 
the beds. 

“There,” he said, at length, “that’s 
all the clothing in the house, except 
what is on my back—and except Kit- 
ty’s, the housekeeper’s. You'll have to 
squabble among yourselves for the 
least unsuitable. When you have 
decked yourselves, I don’t anticipate 
that you'll feel as faultlessly d 
as you would wish if you were 
to do Grafton street in Dublin; b 
guarantee that you'll one and 
picturesque—Kitty is meanw; i 
cocting a meal for you.’ 

When dressed, we did shdgubtedly 
look picturesque; and-Our froats of 
laughter, each at the others dpe. 
were again and again repeat 

Of course—for~we repeat ni hen 
soaked to the skin—we cduld in 
sume a single article of Our own ap 
parel. The gs prowided for 
by our host were all clerical. of 
them had rage whan rom 
service many, pen ago, and 
were green with age; some were fresh 
from the tailor’s g ; and while we 
were of every size and ‘shape between 
giant and dwarf, the dimensions of 
Mr. Carson’s suits were monotonously 
similar. Shanks looked like a lub- 
berly schoolboy who had grown out 
of his clothes, and Misery like—so 
Blazes put it—‘‘a hap’orth of tobacco 
in a sack;” while it took three men to 
confine Dumpy in a vest, which, one 
minute after, burst with a great report, 
scattering its buttons afar, like the con- 
tents of an exploded bomb. For- 
tunately, all of us got shirts and 
breeches of one kind and another, but 
a couple got waistcoats and no coat, 
while another few got coats but no 
waistcoat. While the former, before 
descending to dinner, compromised 
with good taste by either buttoning or 
pinning the coats across, the latter had 
to accept—one a frieze top-coat with 
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three-fold cape, the other a long yellow 
oil-coat. 

So ’twas little wonder we laughed, 
and less wonder that the minister 
laughed, as he marched us down to the 
dining-room. 

Our appetites were keen; and our 
mouths watered when we beheld the 
table; for a stack of potatoes, piping 
hot, and laughing through their jack. 
ets, occupied the centre; and a huge 
dish of rashers and eggs, and another 
of roasted fowls, flanked it—all em- 
bodying the substantiality that a hun- 

man craves. 

““There’ll be whiskey later, lads,”’ Mr. 
Carson told us. ‘“‘I’d have had it long 
since for you, knowing how badly you 
needed it after such a soaking, only 
that I could not get a messenger ear- 
lier. Before your dinner is finished, 
I’ll have you a bottle of as good potteen 
as was ever buried beneath heather.” 

Such was our reverend host’s easy, 
hearty manner, ‘that, ere dinner was 


, well begun, we were already feeling 


very much at home with him. His joke 
was the readiest and his laugh the 
freest of any at the table. That he 
was a widely-read man, and a thinker 
and scholar, we quickly and intuitively 
learned. And it puzzled us to know 
how or why one of such marked abili- 
ties, mental and social, should come to 
be buried away here. 

Yet speculations’ anent our host did 
not make us unmindful. of the duties 
we owed the table, or the ish we 
brought to it. Each man ate’ ily 
and well, while at the same time en- 
joying to the utmost Mr. Carson’s 
pleasant table-talk. And our enjoy- 
ment, as you may well suppose, was not 
one whit diminished: when, at length, 
we caught sight of a ragged, barefoot 
boy with a big, black bottle in his 
arms, whisking past the dining-room 
windows. 

“ By all that’s jolly, here’s my mes- 
senger back,”’ said Mr. Carson, as he 
rose from the table, and went to attend 
the door himself. 

“Hooray!’’ he said, as, coming into 
the room again, he held the bottle up 
to view. 
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We cried “Hooray!” with hearty 

will. 

“This, boys, is a particular drop 
from the cellar—a repository under the 
sod—of the last and cleverest illicit dis- 
tiller in the mountains of Donegal. It’s 
mountain dew of mountain dew; and I 
guarantee it to warm the marrow in 
your bones—your glasses, gentlemen!”’ 

He poured out a generous libation to 
each of us; but, to our surprise, not any 
for himself. 

“Where,” said Shanks, “is your 
own? We are going to drink your 
health.” ° 

Mr. Carson first smiled, and then 
laughed light-heartedly. “I’m off it 
just now,” he said. “I'll take mine 
in Adam’s ale.” 

“Nonsense,” said Shanks. ‘We 
aren’t going to drink if you don’t. 
Just a little.” 

The minister shook his head by way 
of reply. Then he added, “I don’t 
drink spirits.” 

Involuntarily, the gaze of all six of 
us here rested upon the minister’s nose. 
But, instantly realizing the hurtfulness 
of the undesigned action, we hastily 
looked otherwhere next moment. 

We were sure we had embarrassed 
the good man; and our embarrassment 
was not lessened when Mr. Carson 
added : ; 

“In fact, I have never drunk spirits.” 

Our vexation at ourselves for having 
driven the poor man into the telling of 
such a palpably awkward untruth was 
extreme. 

Now, Misery had more audacious 
nerve than the size of him would seem 
to warrant; and he spoke up, and 
said: 

“We ask your pardon, sir. We are 
sure you never drank spirits. It was 
in joke our friend asked you to fill your 
glass. Here’s to you!” 

We all joined Misery in drinking the 
minister's health, and, stealthily ob- 
serving Mr. Carson's features, to our 
intense surprise we noticed that, far 
from being overcome with embarrass- 
ment, he seemed to have not a little 
trouble containing some fit of inward 
merriment. And, by the time we had 


our. glasses on the table again, he 
laughed outright, and laughed long. © 

Our mystification was great. { 

“I humbly ask your pardon, my 
friends,’ he pleaded, when he could, 
“but I assure you I could not help it.” 
We were still looking as grave as puz- 
zled men will. “I know you did not 
believe my statement; I knew you 
would not. No apologies—no apolo- 
gies, pray! I knew only too well that 
circumstantial evidence was against 
me.” Here, to our complete embar- 
rassment, Mr. Carson laid his fore- 
finger on his nose. 

Some of us blushed; all of us would 
have blushed if we could. 

“Pray, no apology, I said,” he in- 
terrupted Misery, who would have pro- 
tested. ‘Circumstantial evidence, I 
repeat,” and he continued tapping the 
embarrassing nose with his forefinger, 
“is strongly against me. I saw that 
in the look of every one of you; for, 
taken by surprise, you could not con- 
ceal it. It isn’t the first—nor the 
ninety-first—time that the mistake has 
happened. To all who do not know 
me I readily pass for ayn habitual 
drunkard. But, friends, the bald fact 
is that I was born to this nose.” 

Though, for a little, we found it 
hard to join him in taking a merry 
view of our mistake, he soon talked 
us into his point of view, when, 
at length, we consented to laugh. 
And we were soon convinced of the 
fact that, far from loving the flowing 
bowl, Mr. Carson was absolutely the 
strictest abstainer we had ever met 
with. 

“ You, gentlemen,” he said, at length, 
“accept the testimony of my lips as 
against that of my nose; but, ha! ha! 
notallstrangersdoso. I don't, indeed, 
readily offer explanation; but in many 
cases, as in the present, I am be- 
trayed into a position in which I must 
explain. And, furthermore, I may 
tell you that but for this nose, and 
but for a misbelieving public, I would 
be to-day ministering to the spirit- 
ual needs of one of the finest and 
richest parishes in the north of Ire- 
land, instead of vegetating, as I am, 





at the back of God-speed. It’s a 
story in itself, and an extraordinary 
one; and I'll tell it to ye after we’ve 
got our pipes.” 

When we had finished a meal, as 
grateful certainly as any meal in our 
recollection, we all adjourned to the 
kitchen, a great, roomy apartment, 
with a large hearth-fire that both 
lighted and warmed it to its remotest 
corners. 

“I make no apologies for fetching 
you here,” said our host. “It’s the 
very place for you; it’s warm and it’s 
homelike; any friends I entertain love 
to come here, and sit and chat in the 
firelight, after dinner. I always come 
here in the evenings, myself, and smoke 
and read.” 

He needed not to make apology. 
It was delightful to sit in the firelight, 
ina circle around the wide hearth, and 
light our pipes, and cross our legs, and 
harken to the rain beating against 


the window-panes. 
“Now then, sir,” said Shanks, 


“we're in as happy a frame of mind as 
we d be to listen to your story.” 


“ 


like a happy audience. It’s 
good for both the story and story- 
teller,” said our host, as he prepared 
himself. 

“And still better for the audience,” 
said Misery. 

“Yes, and better for the audience, 
I admit.” 

“When I went to college—to Trinity 
—at first, I was not intended for the 
ministry. Indeed, I hardly know what 
I was intended for. Only this—I 
meant to get a good education, any- 
how, and let my vocation settle itself 
in its own good time. And a pretty 
good education, I consider, I did get. 
My friends used to flatter me that I 
was fairly clever, and I know that I 
chanced, somehow or other, to stum- 
ble upon sizarships, till at length I 
graduated—more, mind you, by good 
luck, I do firmly believe, than merit— 
graduated with honors. 

“On my holidays, then, I went with 
a schoolmate to the County Antrim 
—Roscommon was my own county— 
and there met an old maiden lady 
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named Miss M’Clane. I met her at 
tea, at my chum’s house, the second 
day I was there. I was beside her at 
the tea-table, and discussed theology 
and hygiene—her pet hobbies—with 
her. She really interested me very 
much; and when, on the second even- 
ing after, we again met at another 
tea-table, we resumed our hygienic 
and theological discussions—across the 
table this time. It appears that I in- 
terested her quite as much; for after 
our second meeting she confided to 
Brady—Brady was the chum I was 
visiting with—confided to Brady her 
belief that I was a most enlightened 
and most interesting young man, that 
she was very much predisposed in my 
favor, and that it was a great pity I— 
was—was— ‘What do you mean, 
Miss M’Clane?’ said Brady. ‘Well,’ 
she said, hesitatingly, ‘I mean—I 
refer to—to— pardon me, but I 
couldn’t help observing the shade of 
his nose!’ 

“ Now, as I was a most bigoted total- 
abstainer, that nose of mine had been 
always all the greater joke among the 
boys in Trinity. And Brady could 
not help roaring with laughter now— 
which very much confused poor Miss 
M’Clane. When Brady could, he ex- 
plained the point of the joke, and, to 
Miss M’Clane’s relief, succeeded in con- 
vincing her of the true state of mat- 
ters. 

“So, the very first opportunity she 
got, the kind lady assured me of her 
interest in me, and strongly urged me 
to go in for the ministry, for which 
she believed me to be particularly 
suited. ‘And if you consent,’+ she 
said, ‘and enter the course at once, 
I'll guarantee you a call to the third 
best parish in Ireland—my own parish 
of Ballindrum, in the County Tyrone.’ 
Her brother, she went on to state, was 
the biggest landholder, as well as the 
most important benefactor of the 
Presbyterian Church, in this most 
Presbyterian parish; and she usually 
took upon her shoulders most of the 
lay-work of the parish; and with the 
elders, her brother’s word—which was 
to say her word—was law. 
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“ The offer was enticing, sure enough. 
Brady knew Ballindrum well, and told 
me I would be the luckiest dog of ten 
years if I got such a parish. Miss 
M’Clane, he said, was undoubtedly, 
even more than the minister, the 
spokesman of the church there. ‘If 
you know a good thing, Tom Carson,’ 
said he, ‘you'll jump with her offer.’ 

“And I did. I may not have had 
any overwhelmingly irresistible voca- 
tion for the ministry, I give in; but no 
more have five-sixths of those that enter 
it every year; and I know that in turn- 
ing over in my mind the various pro- 
fessions, for purpose of selection, this 
one had occupied my thought as much 
as, if not rather more than, any other. 
So, within thirty-six hours after my 
talk with Miss M’Clane, I had chosen 
my profession. 

“A two years’ course of divinity in 
the college in Belfast, during which I’m 
proud to say I bore off not a few laurels 
—to the delight of good Miss M’Clane’s 
heart—and I emerged a minister, qual- 
ified to take spiritual charge of any 
congregation of Presbyterian souls in 


the kingdom of Ireland. 
“My patroness was, perhaps, even 


more rejoiced than myself. She, all 
along, looked upon me as her personal 
protégé, and shone, as, good soul, she be- 
heved, in my reflected glory. In an- 


other three months the Reverend Mr._ 


Hutton, a very old man, would resign 
charge of the parish—which he had 
held for the past five-and-thirty years. 
I was assured of a unanimous call 
from the Presbytery then, and till then 
I might rest upon my oars. 

“But, behold ye! just three weeks 
before the date of Mr. Hutton’s retire- 
ment, Miss M’Clane wrote me that, as 
there were rumors of a rival in the air, 
I had better come along at once, and 
make the acquaintance of the elders. 
So, with httle delay, I threw-a few 
articles into my portmanteau, and 
hastened down to the County Tyrone. 
Miss M’Clane explained to me that the 
Tumored opposition originated with 
two of the elders whose wives had, 
twelve months ago, taken umbrage 
against her for some fancied—purely 
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fancied—slight. ‘These two have in- 
duced Mr. Donaldson, of Stewarts- 
town—a very able man, without doubt 
—to consent to let his name go for- 
ward,’ she said, ‘and if they only had 
the power—which, thank goodness, 
they haven’t—they’d work you and 
me mischief. They are doing their 
very best,’ she said, ‘to weaken my in- 
fluence, by ridiculing the Presbytery 
that allows itself ‘‘to be ruled by an old 
woman ’’—so they put it. I thought it 
wise to bring you on the ground any- 
how, knowing well that your personal 
intercourse with the body of the elders 
will still more predispose them in your 
favor, and demoralize the malcon- 
tents.’ 

“T thought with Miss M’Clane. But, 
what neither of us foresaw, my pres- 
ence had its disadvantages, as well as 
its advantages. On the very second 
night after my arrival, a deputation 
of the elders—the favorably disposed 
ones—waited upon Miss M’Clane, and, 
after a deal of confused stammering 
and loads of apologies, gave her to un- 
derstand that, while they were very 
certain that the clever young, Mr. Car- 
son was, now, a model of all the vir- 
tues, particularly that of temperance, 
they begged to draw her attention toa 
fact of which, they were fully con- 
vinced, she, being a lady, was not aware 
—a fact, nevertheless, that was only 
too painfully patent to them, which 
would be even more obvious to the 
more sinful among their erring breth- 
ren, and be a grave scandal to the 
parish at large, in case the young 
gentleman in question got the call, 
which it had been their certain in- 
tention to give him—to wit, that 
Mr. Carson had, unfortunately— 
indeed, like many an otherwise good 
and holy man—in his earlier career 
been over-indulgent in the use of 
intoxicating liquors. 

“It took Miss M’Clane all she could 
do in two interviews with them, and 
she and myself in another interview, 
to allay the well-founded suspicions of 
the good men, and to assure them that, 
despite the seeming evidence of my 
nose, I was, and always had been, so far 
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as abstention from drink was concerned, 
a model among young men. The most 
skeptical among them was Mr. M’Quaig, 
the presiding elder, a most religious 
old man, and a wealthy mill-owner, 


whose greatest detestation and black, 


horror was drink. But the candor 
of my manner, joined to the warmth 
of my protestations, at length suc- 
ceeded in quieting even his soul, and 
winning him over. 

“ But to the opposition, my nose was 
truly a godsend, and they made ex- 
cellent use of it. Give a slander only 
five minutes’ start upon a go-cart, and 
truth on a hurricane won't cvertake it. 
A very great many of the favorably 
disposed, though ostensibly accepting 
their elders’ assurance that the shade 
of my nose was an heirloom only, re- 
signedly shook their heads over the 
business, in private, and said, ‘Well, 
we hope so; but—we’ll see.’ 

““Slanderous notices were written at 
night upon the dead walls of the vil- 
lage, and on the doors of those who 
favored me, and even on my own door— 
for, through Miss M'Clane’s kindness, 
I had a neat little house about five hun- 
dred yards outside the village, devoted 
temporarily to myself. ‘A jolly dog 
you are, Thomas,’ and, ‘ Well, have you 
had your morning yet?’ were specimens 
of the facetious things I discovered on 
my own hall-door of a morning. And 
things were put down more grossly on 
the public hoardings. 

“Ten days before the Presbytery 
—y? at which I expected to be 
called, | preached a carefully-prepared 
and long-rehearsed sermon, and with 
such address did I acquit myself that, 
to the joy of Miss M’Clane and all my 
more earnest friends, nine-tenths of the 
congregation, asserting that I was a 
cruelly-wronged man, were vehement 
in demanding my call, and the remain- 
ing tenth were silenced and confounded. 
‘Let me congratulate you,’ said old 
Mr. M’Quaig, wringing my hand, in the 
presence of an admiring group, after 
service, ‘let me congratulate you on your 
certain call on Wednesday week next. 
You have not merely vindicated and 
reéstablished your worthy reputation, 
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but, because of the vile slanders that 
were meant to damage you, you stand, 
to-day, higher than ever before.’ | 
was both proud and happy, I'll admit, 
I preached again, on the Sunday fol. 
lowing, and repeated my success. And 
so assured was I now of the parish of 
Ballindrum that, on Monday, I made 
arrangements to bring on my books 
and some articles of furniture from 
home, and engaged, at a very moderate 
rent, from Miss M 'Clane, the house in 
which I was then domiciled, and which 
pleased me much, and wrote to a couple 
of chums, informing them that by the 
time my letters reached them, I would 
have been called to the third-best par- 
ish in Ireland—inviting them, at the 
same time, to come on a long visit to 
me, as soon as ever they could. Then 
I—figuratively speaking—sat me down 
in my easiest easy-chair to await For- 
tune’s welcome knock at my room- 
door. 

““Now, Miss M’Clane owned a black 
donkey on which she doted, and this 
donkey was kept upon the lawn in front 
of my house. At an unearthly hour on 
Tuesday morning, I was awakened from 
pleasant dreams by a chorus of braying 
right under my window, and the sound 
of much rushing and trampling. It 
wasn’t the bray of one donkey; but it 
seemed to me as if all the donkeys in 
creation had been collected in front of 
my house, and commanded to bray. | 
jumped up and drew the curtains of 
my window, and beheld not less than 
half-a-dozen donkeys capering over the 
lawn, and a couple of them within a 
flower-enclosure, trampling and help- 
ing themselves to a dainty meal! 

“*T looked at my watch, and saw that 
it was not yet quite four o'clock, 
though, being in the Summer-time, it 
was already day. In my then state of 
collegiate ignorance, I thought a don- 
key should consent to be frightened by 
the same simple expedient that suf- 
ficed for a hen; so, I leaned out of the 
window and cried, ‘Shoo!’ But the 
donkeys did not go. Then I cried, 
‘Shoo!’ in a louder and fiercer manner. 
But they were still unalarmed. And, 
ery ‘Shoo!’ as I might, with the ac 
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companiment of the most terrorizing 
gestures I could command, the ani- 
mals, to my exceeding wrath, paid 
no more heed to me than if I had 
been merely acting for my own amuse- 
ment. 

“*Upon my word,’ said I, then, ‘I'll 
make some of ye feel sore,’ and, pulling 
on a pair of slippers and a dressing- 
gown, I dashed down-stairs, knotting 
the girdle as I went. I snatched up an 
umbrella in the hall—a handsome silk 
one, which Miss M’Clane had presented 
to me on the day after I preached my 
first sermon—and rushed from the 
door, making a furious onslaught upon 
the animals, which, with many sore 
blows, I quickly drove off the lawn, and 
through the front gate, which—by un- 
fortunate accident—had been left open 
on the night before. Even when they 
were out I laid on them with the um- 
brella, regardless of cost, and sent them 
trotting along the road in the direction 
of the village. It was only then I re- 
called that these were the performing 
donkeys belonging to a circus which 
had arrived at Ballindrum on the pre- 
vious evening. 

“Then I went into the house again, 
and thankfully slipped into bed. But, 
when I had been lying barely five 
minutes, I jumped into the middle of 
the floor with a cry of alarm and vexa- 
tion. In my wrathful excitement, I 
had unthinkingly forgotten Miss 
M’Clane’s donkey, and whacked it 
out with the others! 

“In a moment, I was in my slippers 
and dressing-gown again, and rushing 
down-stairs three steps at a time. The 
umbrella was, after its late use, a very 
sorry-looking spectacle, but I snatched 
it up, and on the back of my head 
I clapped the first covering that came 
to hand, which, by the same token, 
happened to be a castor-hat. I 
slammed the door after me as I 
bounded out. 

_“ The donkeys had disappeared from 
view ; but as it was yet only four o'clock 
in the morning, when no Christian 
would be afoot, the ludicrous figure 
that I knew I must cut did not deter 
me from dashing off at top-speed in the 


direction of the village, in hope of be- 
ing able to overtake them. 

“T was in luck; for just around a 
bend, which hid the road from the vil- 
lage, all seven donkeys had paused, 
while four of them had lain down on 
their backs on the dry, dusty road, and 
were having what appeared to be an 
exquisitely enjoyable roll to them- 
selves. I dashed into their midst, 
brandishing my umbrella, whereat, to 
my bewildered astonishment, two of 
them instantly simulated death, while 
another three raised themselves on 
their hind-legs, and began moving 
round me in a sort of travesty upon a 
dance. Then the fact flashed on me 
that, in my strange dress and equip- 
ment, they evidently mistook me for 
the clown. I angrily struck two of 
the stupid dancers over the nose with 
the butt of my umbrella, whereat they 
quickened and enlivened their steps, 
and one lifted his voice in a harrowing 
bray, in which he was immediately 
joined by three or four others. 

“T now sorely realized the extreme 
ludicrousness of my position, and, for 
the first time in my life, I believe, felt 
strongly inclined to curse—to curse 
Miss M’Clane’s donkey which, now 
distinguishing, I walloped sorely to 
drive him. from the ring; and this 
caused him to bray with renewed 
vehemence. Around the bend ef the 
road, coming from the direction ef the 
village, a man appeared, and stood in 
amazement as he beheld the strange 
performance which burst upon him. 
It was none other than Mr. M’Quaig, 
the presiding elder of the Presbytery. 
Paralyzed though I was for the mo- 
ment, I remembered that his mills— 
wherein night-thefts had been of late 
committed—were situated out on this 
road. 

“Mr. M’Quaig stood for a moment, 
as if paralyzed, too. But for a 
minute only. Then he turned and 
speedily disappeared in the direction 
of the village. 

“I, too, turned, and sped home, a 
wrathful and a mortified man. And 
my wrath and my mortification were 
not a whit diminished, when, having 
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feached the house, I found I had 
thoughtlessly closed the self-locking 
doér behind me, when I emerged, and 
Was now in a pretty predicament. I 
tried all the lower windows; but, as I 
expected, they were fastened. The 
back-door was fastened. The window 
of my own bedroom, which I had 
opened for the purpose of ‘shooing’ 
the donkeys, was still down. It was 
my only chance; but how was I to 
reach it? It was only after a deal of 
frenzied wandering up and down, and 
futile scheming, that I recollected a 
ladder which leaned against a haystack 
a few fields away. I flew up the road, 
and into the haystack field, got the 
ladder on my shoulder, and started for 
the house again at a run; but my ankle 
bent, and I reeled and fell upon the 
road, with the ladder on top of me. 
As I squirmed on the ground, I caught 
sight of two policemen hurrying from 
the village. I arose quickly, and, 
limping, half-carried, half-dragged the 
ladder the remainder of the way, and 
had, by its means, got in my bedroom 
window before the policemen had 
reached the scene. I threw the ladder 
backward on the lawn, banged up my 
window, and, in violent wrath with 
myself, old M’Quaig, Miss M’'Clane, 
and her vile donkey, and the whole 
world, threw myself on the bed. 

“A few minutes later, observing 
through half-closed eyes that the 
room suddenly darkened, I glanced 
toward the window, and there, to my 
horror and disgust, observed the for- 
bidding countenance of one of the ras- 
cally police pressed against the pane. 
I was petrified. After he had taken a 
good, long look, he turned, and, evi- 
dently calling to his comrade on the 
road below, cried out, ‘ He’s all right. 
He’s in bed—slippers, castor-hat and 
all. I think he'll do—’on’t he?’ 

“ Boys, if I told ye my blood boiled, 
it would look like a figure of speech to 
ye only. But I assure ye, if ever a 
man's blood boiled, mine did. With 
one jump I was on the floor. But I 
had forgotten my ankle, and I stag- 
gered and fell. -The scoundrel ob- 
served all. I was on my feet again, 
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and had the window torn down in’a 
jiffy, and the black villain was then 
half-way down the ladder. I put my 
hands to it, to heave both him and jt 
over, and give him his deserts; but he 
saved his skin by jumping the other 
half; so, the ladder only, was thrown 
over—and smashed. I sorely re. 
gretted it was not the policeman. | 
snatched up a brass candlestick, and 
heaved it at him.. He dodged it; and, 
to my vexation, it only grazed his nose 
in passing. But as he bounded toward 
the gate, I caught the impertinent 
villain on the back of the head with a 
hair-brush. He and his comrade took 
position, just outside the gate, and 
stood patiently enough, while |— 
which was stupidly wrong of me | well 
knew when I reflected on it in cold 
blood afterward—shook my fist at 
them, and gave them a thorough 
tongue-banging, sparing not upon 
them all the vile names which the un- 
governable wrath of a thoroughly out- 
raged man could prompt. . But when, 
after listening to me patiently till my 
breath and my vocabulary were ex- 
hausted,. the scoundrel who had 
climbed to my window said, in a voice 
intended to be soothing, * Plaise, sir, do 
go to yer bed now,’ I felt it was the 
last straw. I banged up the window, 
drew down the curtains, and flinging 
myself upon the bed again, soon slept 
the sleep of exhaustion—exhaustion of 
both body and soul. 

“It was eleven o’clock in the day 
when I was awakened by a loud 
knocking at the door. There was a 
lad at the door with a note for me. [ 
made him throw it up to me. He said 
there was an answer desired. It was 
addressed in Miss M’Clane’s own 
methodical handwriting. 

“T opened it. It read: 


“*Miss M'Clane desires to know ii Mr. 
Carson will find it convenient to oblige her 
by quitting Ballindrum, at latest by the 6.11 
P.M. train. There is also a train at 3.13 if 
Mr. Carson could conveniently avail him- 
self of it.’ 


“I frenziedly rushed to my desk, 
and scrawled off an all but unreadable 
note, which meant to say: 
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“*My pear Miss M’Ciane: An awful mis- 
take has.been made. soon as | dress 
shall hurry into Ballindrum, and explain 
the whole matter. 

“Very ey yours, 
“*THomas CARSON.’ 


“T had dressed, and was opening the 
door to dash into Ballindrum, when 
the messenger arrived again with an- 
other note, and also my battered and 
broken umbrella—both of which he 
gravely presented to me. 

“[ sat down on the hall-chair and 
read: 


“*Miss M’Clane commands Mr. Thomas 
Carson not on any account to come to, or 
near, her house or grounds. She is well 
aware that there has been an awful mistake. 
Miss M'Clane begs to say that, in Mr. 
Robert M’Clane’s (Justice of the Peace) 
ottice there are now, and have been for the 
past two hours, Mr. Matthew M’Quaig, and 
two police constables, the latter demanding 
summonses against Mr. Thomas Carson for 
(1) being drunk and disorderly on the public 
road, (2) assault and battery, and (3) 
using abusive and threatening language 
toward officers of the peace in discharge of 
their duty. Mr. Robert M'Clane—straining 
justice—withholds the summonses_ de- 
manded, and will continue to withhold 
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them, till the 6.11 train has left Ballindrum 
this afternoon—unless Mr. Thomas Carson 
has the audacity to present himself in Bal- 
lindrum otherwise than en route for the'rail- 
way station. Miss M’Clane would again re- 
mind Mr. Thomas Carson that there is also 
a convenient train at 3.13 P.M., and she 
sends an umbrella which the police con- 
stables picked up on the road at four o’clock 
this morning, and which she has some reason 
to believe belongs to Mr. Thomas Carson. 
Mr. Thomas Carson is requested not to at- 
tempt any further communication with Miss 
M'Clane; otherwise the officers of the law 
will, reluctantly, be allowed to do their 
duty.’ 

“Then I-——” 

“—-took the six-eleven train for 
home—if you were wise,” Shanks in- 
terrupted. 

“You are wrong, my friend,” said 
Mr. Carson. ‘I was wiser-——and took 
the three-thirteen train—bidding good- 
bye to Ballindrum forever.” 


But I know that—selfish beings— 
when we were saying good-bye to the 
genial minister next morning, we 
blessed the ill-luck that blew him to 
Tullinagrainy. 


THE WITNESS 


I SAW him kiss her—dim the light 
But full sufficient for the sight. 
He bent to give the token—so; 
She raised, on dainty, slippered toe; 
Thus does the flower with eagerness 
Receive the hawk-moth’s bold caress, 
When floats the Summer moon above, 
And all the garden thrills with love. 


I saw him kiss her—face met face, 
And shrank she not from his embrace, 
While at this conquest of her lips 

I tingled to the finger-tips, 

For none a better view e’er had 

Of willing maid and lucky lad. 

Yet why the passage sweet discuss? 
The tell-tale mirror showed me us/ 


Epwin L. SaBIn. 
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THE OUTBOUND SHIPS 


‘THE long dark line of the leaden sky 
Leans over a sea of gray, 

And the outbound ships go dimly by, 
And the rain shuts out the day. 


Through the driving wind they go, they go, 
Dark hulls on the sea’s dark verge; 

And the sound of her voice seems still to blow 
Through the parting wastes of surge. 


But ne’er will her warm eyes turn to me, 
And her hand seek mine again; 

And never again shall I watch the sea 
At her side in the lonely rain. 


She can wait no more in the driving mist, 
With rain on her wind-blown hair, 

And the grave, pale face I sadly kissed 
In that salt and misty air! 


And ship by ship as they outward go, 
Through the years and the driving rain, 

Each ship will shadow my heart, I know, 
With a fleeting sense of pain! 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 
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ONE WAY 


H EWITT—How soon we are forgotten! 
JewetTt—Yes, if you want to be remembered, borrow money. 


RR 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


PRIVATE SECRETARY—Will you see anybody to-day, sir? 
Great MaGnaTe—Yes, everybody that comes. I’m advertising for a cook. 





THE DEMON GOLF-BALL 


By Herbert D. Ward 


. J T was on the piazza of the Passa- 

maquoddy Golf Club-house that 

I first met Lieutenant Frank 
Rattler, of the United States Navy. 
Not two miles away the North At- 
lantic Squadron lay majestically at 
anchor. It was late in June, the lieu- 
tenant was in white duck, and we 
punctuated our introduction by a 
long, cool drink. 

Lieutenant Rattler’s eyes, if they 
had belonged to a civilian, might have 
been called “ dare-devil;” but when I 
understood he was in command of the 
torpedo boat Decatur, and that he 
slept with a ton of guncotton under 
his berth, I recognized that they were 
only fearlessly patriotic. 


We were both about the same age} 


and we lost no time in preliminaries: 
We had a few mutual friends in Wash- 
ington, and he was an enthusiast in 
golf. That was enough. In less than 
half an hour we had proceeded to the 
first tee, followed by caddies ready to 
praise or jeer. 

‘How do you play?’’ Rattler asked, 
lighting a cigarette. “I’m only a 
duffer. You see, there were no links 
in Manila, and I’ve played only a few 
times in Washington during the last 
year, and once over this course. I 
don't suppose I can hit a balloon.” 

“Oh, so-so,” I answered, evasively. 
The fact of it was that I had held the 
club championship for two seasons, 
and had once beaten Travis. A real 
golfer doesn’t brag of that sort of 
thing. 

“Well, I'll tell you what we'll do. 
Let’s play for a dollar a hole, just to 
keep our interest up:” Rattler looked 
at me with the eyes of a man who 
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could bluff without the flicker of a 
muscle, if it came to a pinch. 

“Well,” I said, wearily, “it’s just 
like picking up a nugget of gold on the 
street; but I'll go you, if you insist.” 

It is odd how such little wagers get 
abroad as soon as made: Tom Kerr, 
the president of the club, casually 
strolled down and sat-on the bench, 
and with him came Florence Wither- 
spoon. Where did she come from? 
Besides, a number of others grouped 
themselves on the piazza, evidently 
sizing us up. 

I never could understand why, but 
Florence either impelled me to my 
best, or took all the starch out of me. 
I would rather see a gleam of approval 
in her eye than anything else in the 
world, and yet she made even me un- 
accountably nervous. I had engaged 
her as partner for the great Fourth-of- 
July foursome tournament, and was 


“tfooking forward to that event as the 


crowning incident in my life. I could 
see her estimating both of us, and then 
she whispered to Kerr. As Kerr is 
married, I never could see any objec- 
tion to her trotting around the course 
with him. She never did it in forty- 
eight with me; in fact, she never did 
play her full game with me. I sup- 
pose that is one of the inexplicable 
paradoxes of the golf-field. 

“Left or right?” I asked the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Right,” he said, and I took the 
honor. He might have known. Rat- 
tler is a beefy fellow, fully six feet, and 
I suppose women call him handsome. 
Captain Barker told me he was the 
bravest atid the coolest officer on his 
ship during the war. To look at him 
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no one would suspect him of heroism. 
Yet he has a . pan imperturbability 
that the best of us civilians lack. I 
suppose it is the superior habit that 
grows with command. But Rattler is 
an awfully decent sort of fellow, as I 
found out. 

With the quiet, polite curiosity that 
is paid to an unknown opponent, he 
watched me address the ball. He 
even gave me the compliment of re- 
fraining from a few puffs of his ciga- 
tette as I cried,“ Fore!’’ I am slender 
and not six feet, yet I fancy there is 
not a more graceful player in the 
state. This is not to be called con- 
ceit. I have been told so too often 
not to believe it. 

The number-one hole lies up-hill 
from the tee, and the bunker is one 
hundred and eighty yards away—just 
far enough to penalize a fine drive. 
There are few men who can carry that 
bunker. 

Florence Witherspoon was not ten 
feet behind me. I use the “ Meteor.” 
It flies better from wood than from 
an iron. My ball carried the bunker 
fully twenty yards, and lay white and 
saucy on the green slope beyond. It 
was with furtive satisfaction that I 
turned and caught Florence’s eye. 
She appreciated a fine thing, and her 
flush showed it. 

Although I cannot see myself as I 
drive, yet I divined the tremendous 
contrast between myself and my oppo- 
nent. Adroitness was to be pitted 
against strength. I was counting the 
dollars in my pocket. The lieutenant 
took no time to waggle or address the 
ball. He was no gallery player, and 
had no dramatic instinct, such as you 
would naturally expect from a wearer 
of gold lace. After he had teed his 
ball, he raised his club, poised it for 
a moment in the air, without the least 
pretense of style, and then brought it 
down with terrific and unerring force. 
Such an awkward, clumsy stroke I 
never saw in my life. Somehow, I never 
thought of watching the ball. I was 
looking at the splendid, vigorous 
exhibition of strength, absolutely 
mecessary in a campaign of war, 


but entirely out of place on the golf. 
links. 


Exclamations of wonder recalled me 
from brawn to ball. As far as I could 
see, the ball, that started like a bullet 
on a low trajectory, was still rising, 
without any evidence of being tired. 
It had already passed the bunker, 
soared over the apple-tree thirty yards 
beyond, and now disappeared over the 
rise of the hill, at least two hundred 
and fifty yards away. As the green 
was only three hundred and five yards 
off, that ball was by this time there, or 
had passed beyond like a frightened 
jack-rabbit. Such a drive had never 
before been witnessed on the links, and 
probably not in the country. It was 
phenomenal; it was marvelous. Noth- 
ing could explain it away, except that 
by some strange freak he had hit the 
ball ideally, and it had traveled as 
ideally-hit. balls do. 

In the midst of tumultuous applause, 
the lieutenant was the only one uncon- 
cerned. He handed his driver to the 
caddie in a natural way, never changed 
his face, and puffed with the serene 
content of one who had just accom- 
plished the commonplace to his entire 
satisfaction. 

I am a Yale graduate, and conse- 
quently have the reputation of never 
being beaten until the last hole is 
played. The fact that Florence With- 
erspoon and Tom Kerr immediately 
trailed behind us, followed by am eager 
gallery of a score or more, pué me on 
my Harveyized plate, to use a battle- 
ship term. More holes are won on the 
approach ani on the than by 
superior driving, and t incontest- 
able fact lightened the load of my re- 
sponsibility a trifle. 

To play the odd is always a handi- 
cap, but, in this instance, I pitched the 
ball on the green with a sharp stroke 
of my midiron, and foresaw a sure four. 
We then proceeded to the brow of 
the incline. Lieutenant Rattler had 
driven at least two hundred and 
sixty yards up-hill and over. It was 
a marvelous feat, and only a short 
pitch to the hole. It was an easy 
three, par golf. As it was, he landed 
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ten feet beyond, and we halved the 
hole in four. 

The gallery. applauded, liberally, 
and I caught a quick gleam of apprecia- 
tion from Florence that was not meant 
to be intercepted. Ah, what would I 
not give to beat this tar, who was so non- 
chalantly teasing me on my own sward! 
I should have liked to box his old com- 
pass for him. If he had only been ar- 
rogant! But his modesty would have 
disarmed a ten-inch gun, it was so 
overwhelming. As I approached the 
second tee, you could feel a deep breath 
drawn all about. 

This hole was a long one—five hun- 
dred and twenty yards over two bunk- 
ers, with a y of six. I was now 
cooled to a grim determination, and, 
realizing what I was “up against,” I 
proceeded with calm deliberation. I 
have been accused of playing like 
clockwork, but I notice that it is 
every tick that counts. 

The first bunker is two hundred and 
twenty yards away, and when I say 
that I drove into the sand of it, from 
which I could drop back without pen- 
alty, I am not uttering an immodest 
exaggeration. Indeed, the rule about 
dropping back without penalty was 
made to fit my case; I have done it 
several times before. 

As I stepped back, the lieutenant 
cast upon»me a logk of quiet amuse- 
ment that might have been interpreted 
as either appreciation or sarcasm, ac- 
cording to your mood. He seemed so 
sincere that no one could help liking 
him as he rolled to the tee in an awk- 
ward, shipshape way. It seemed an im- 
possibility that he could make two such 
phenomenal drives in succession—but 
he did. The ball soared the bunker, 
and came to a halt at least thirty yards 
beyond. The applause was tumultu- 
ous. I could not catch Florence’s eye, 
and comforted myself by saying, as I 
walked along with the lieutenant: 

“By Jove, old fellow, that was a 
wonderful drive—a corker. What ball 
do you use?” 

“Ball?” repeated Rattler, slowly— 
he never seemed to be in a hurry— 
‘why—er—it’s my own make. It’s 
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just a little invention of my own. I 
am just having a few of them made in 
Washington to see how they go.” 

“Go! Heavens!” Iexclaimed. “ They 
never stop! I never saw anything 
like it. I suppose you’ve got a new 
core. It ought to net you a fortune. 
You have patented it, of course?” 

“No,” he answered, leisurely, with 
a whimsical smile, “I haven’t patented 
it yet.” 

“Not patented a ball like that? I 
hope there are no infringements?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, puffing con- 
templatively. “The ball is entirely 
a new invention. No one has ever 
thought of it before. I don’t think it 
will ever be very popular. But it does 
fly like the devil, doesn’t it?” he ad- 
mitted, with boyish and artless en- 
thusiasm. 

“Flies?” I tried to discover an 
appropriate simile. ‘It flies like an 
albatross. What in thunder is it made 
of?” 

“Well, you see”—Rattler took out 
his case and ignited another cigarette— 
“that’s my secret.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon|” 

“Not at all, not at all. I'd just as 
lief tell you. You are different from 
most — er— civilians. You are un- 
prejudiced. But, perhaps, you had 
better not mention the matter.” 

“Lieutenant Rattler!” I spoke 
with formal dignity, as I lifted my 
ball out of the bunker, and receded with 
it far enough for a good brassie over 
the obstruction. “I did not mean to 
pry into such a secret. My enthusiasm 
over a miracle carried me away. What 
you tell me about it is in honorable 
confidence, of course.” 

The “ Meteor” that I play with is a 
better ball with a brassie even than 
with a driver. Indeed, the brassie is 
my favorite club. The handle is ex- 
actly the same length as the driver’s, 
and few there are who outplay me with 
it. The ball flew the second bunker 
easily, and we could see it resting two 
hundred yards away by the edge of the 
second green. I am sure I cannot ac- 
count for the feeling, but I could have 
squeezed Florence in the sight of gods 





and men for the look she gave me. I 

used to dream of playing the whole 

eighteen holes with Florence in par 

golf. It is curious how dreams lead 

— they seem to interpret you better 
you know yourself. 

My eye has heen trained for eight years 
now to address the ball, and I cannot 
understand why Rattler did not miss 
that brassie. It certainly was a “ bum” 
lie. But he picked it out like a pro- 
fessional, and landed it beyond the 
green—a feat that had never before 
been accomplished on that hole. Per- 
haps the sighting of guns may become 
a necessary preliminary to the correct 
playing of the game. 

The enthusiasm of the gallery was 
boundless. I noticed with sorrow that 
Florence split her new pair of white 
gloves, applauding. Would that I 
could evoke such a conclusive tribute 
of her admiration! And yet, if I had 
not played perfectly myself, I should 
have been hopelessly outclassed. As 
it Was, my superior short game might 
compensate for his phenomenal long. 

“As I was saying,” Rattler whis- 
pered, as we sauntered easily along, 
“it’s rather a queer discovery, which I 
would rather not have talked about, as 
you will see.” 

I waved my hand in deprecation. 

“IT was assigned for a year to Indian 
Head, down the Potomac from Wash- 
ington, you know, where the Govern- 
ment. manufactures its smokeless 
powder.” 

“ Smokeless powder!" 

“Exactly so—smokeless powder. 
You see, it occurred to me that, on ac- 
count of its wonderful resiliency, it 
would make an ideal golf-ball. Do 
you notice how straight it flies?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that that 
ball is made of smokeless powder?” I 
exclaimed, edging away from his cad- 
die, and feeling the color dashed from 
my face. ‘“ How many of them do you 
carry with you?” 

“Generally not more than a dozen. 
You see, I lose a good many overdriv- 


“But, good Lord, man!” I cried, 
glancing back where Florence Wither- 
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spoon walked like a. Diana in the 
front rank, “that’s enough to blow up 
the whole lot of us here! A brassie is 
bad enough, but an iron—!” Visions 
of a stupendous catastrophe dimmed 
my sight. 

“Oh, nonsense, Mr. Huntress;” 
Lieutenant Rattler spoke a little 
sharply. “Don’t you suppose I know 


what lam about? I thought you were 
different, you see. Otherwise, I would 
I think you play 


not have told you. 
the odd.” 

He took his terrible iron out of his 
bag, and I shuddered as I addressed 
the ball. I always make it a rule to 
pitch for the hole on the approach. In 
doing so, once out of five times you 
negotiate a gobble. If it were not 
for my Yale “sand,” I could not have 
pulled myself together. I played the 
odd, as usual, and landed dead. In- 
stantly, I walked over and placed 
myself deliberately between Florence 
and my opponent’s stroke. What 
might not the impact of an iron be 
upon the most explosive substance 
that our gunners use! The girl 
frowned heavily at my gaucherie, and 
dodged, even as Rattler played. On 
the sharp click of Rattler’s iron, my 
heart stopped beating; but nothing 
happened. I felt trembling, desperate, 
heroic, ashamed. We halved the hole 
in four—two under bogey. 

“I ought to explain to you, although 
you seem a bit nervous,” conti the 
lieutenant, cheerfully, after the Gtives, 
when it fell to my usual lot to play the 
odd, thirty yards or so behind, 
“that it is perfectly impossible to ex- 
plode our smokeless wder. You 
can set it on fire, pound it, maltreat it, 
do anything in the world you want to 
with it. It simply cannot explode. 
It is harmless as a kitten.” =. 

“ Well, then. how in thunder do you 
fire it out of your guns, if nothing can 
explode it?” I demanded, taking a 
fresh ball from his hand and looking 
the pimply, volcanic disk over with 
minute care. 

“Oh, that’s different.” A. bland 
smile illumined his face. “It’s ex- 
ploded with black powder. A ful- 
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minate sets off the black powder, and 
the black sets off the smokeless. It’s 
very simple.” 

“And that’s the only way it can be 
exploded?” 

“ Absolutely. You can’t imagine a 
charge of black powder lying loose on a 
golf-course, can you? Or in a caddie 
bag? Or in my pocket?” 

“ Not—ah—easily.”’ 

“Don't you want to try some—that 
is, after the match?” The lieutenant 
was not one of the kind to give an ad- 
vantage away. 


“Very much.”’ I grasped eagerly at 


the suggestion, thinking of my Fourth- 
“That is, if you can 
I guess I can stand 


of-July match. 
spare me a few. 
it, if you can.” 

“All right,”” Rattler answered, geni- 
ally. ‘I think I can spare you half-a- 
dozen. They ought to last you the 
season, with careful play. You can’t 
cut them, and, as they are white clear 
through, you can’t dirty them. It’s a 
great ball!” 

So the matter was pleasantly ar- 
ranged. I don’t wonder these naval 
officers are popular. Generous to a 
fault, with a cosmopolitan savoir faire 
that is irresistible, they combine all 
the qualities of good-fellowship. 

I almost forgot to say that we 
halved the match, and every hole but 
four. I won the two short ones, which 
he overdrove with an iron, losing one 
ball, and on the two two-hundred-and- 
fifty-yard holes he landed each time on 
the green. 

“It was the best match I ever had,” 
said the lieutenant, as we shook hands 
after it was over. “I played better 
than I knew how. You are simply 
superb. Here they are.” 

I accepted the compliment and the 
smokeless balls with my natural mod- 
esty. 

“ Perhaps we had better not say any- 
thing about it,’”’ I suggested, a little 
lamely, storing them surreptitiously in 
my pocket. 

“Far better not.” Rattler flashed 
a boyish look of camaraderie upon me. 

I looked in vain for Florence, hoping 
for a word of further appointment; 
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but Tom Kerr had somehow or other 
taken her away in his trap. He is a 
curiously made up man, and has a 
charming wife and home. I don’t 
wholly understand him. 


Fourth of July opened brilliant and 
boiling. My game wilts a little in the 
heat, and I generally, in an important 
match, have an extra caddie follow 
with several dozen balls in a pail of ice 
and salt. I thought it a wise precau- 
tion with the Rattler’s little “‘ demons,” 
as I had christened the smokeless balls. 

The booming of guns, the rapid-fire 
artillery of crackers and torpedoes, 
the acrid smell of powder that would 
not dissipate—these necessary and 
horrible adjuncts to a patriotic Fourth 
—did not add to the “nerve’’ required 
to win out in that great match. We 
were pitted against Bessie Swatt, who, 
as you remember, was the plucky run- 
ner-up in the last Woman’s National 
Tournament, and Tom Kerr, the sec- 
retary of the National League, the 
president of the club, and the sandiest 
player I ever saw. It was the match 
of my life; but I had Florence and the 
demon golf-ball, and I had bet heavily 
to win. 

Florence Witherspoon! Mere ink 
cannot describe that glorious creature. 
She was so beautiful, so cool, so self- 
possessed, so—so everything. She is 
an all-round sport, and an all-round wo- 
man. Is there any better combination 
in the world? Miss Swatt, who is con- 
sidered to have a fine figure, looked 
shapeless beside her. Inwardlv, I was 
volcanic with happiness, just to be her 
partner; but she never could have sus- 
pected the way I felt. I looked at her 
just as naturally and coolly as a— 
brother, might, as she came up with a 
flush of sweet femininity upon her face, 
and shook me frankly by the hand. 

At that moment, I remembered the 
pail of iced balls. I selected the first 
one. It was cold, and felt absolutely 
harmless. My spirits rose. My con- 
science became stupefied. Still, it might 
just as well be wise to be cautious. 

“Run ahead,” I said to the boy, “to 
the second tee. I insist on your keep- 
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ing ahead this match. When I want 
you, I'll call you. Now trot!” 

“What ball are you going to play to- 
day?’’. Florence asked, with pardon- 
able curiosity. 

She took the cold disk from my 
hand. To see those twenty-seven 
pennyweights of destruction in her 
soft palm gave me a momentary con- 
traction of the heart. 

“Oh, how nice and cold it is!” 

“It’s a new make,” I said, as casu- 
ally as possible, “and, if you don't 
mind, we'll try it to-day. They have 
been given to me as an advertise- 
ment.” 

“Just as you say,” she conceded, 
with a charming recognition of the su- 
periority of my judgment. 

If I had been a proposing man, I 
might have said things then, but that 
would have ruined the game. At that 
moment, Tom Kerr strolled up. The 
two ladies drifted together politely, 
and the match was on. 

I have never seen the links in such 
condition. There was not a single ob- 
struction bevond bunkers and sheep. 
The course did not have a rock on it, 
and the greens, that had been care- 
fully sanded in the Winter, were per- 
fection. Were it not for a road that 
crossed the course between the sixth 
and seventh tees, the links would have 
been beyond criticism. But as this 
road was rarely traveled except by 
club-members, it was played across on 
the second stroke. 

Confident as I felt and happy as I 
was, I could not help repeating to my- 
self, whenever Florence hit the ball, 
“Nothing can explode it—nothing— 
except a charge of black powder.” 

With this comforting knowledge, I 
did not spare the demon ball. Like a 
live, intelligent thing it responded to 
my every stroke. It seemed to have al- 
most a superhuman ability to roll out 
of each cuppy-place, and perch itself 
on an ideal tee. What a perfect ball! 
If it became common, courses would 
have to be doubled in length. As it 
was, the game was too easy. I began 
to feel like a felon. It was as if I were 
taking advantage of my opponents, 
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—— them out of each succeeding 
ole. 

“Oh, Mr. Huntress, isn’t it too bad?” 
exclaimed Florence, with a charmin 
pout, as we halved the fifth hole—the 
short one; “I hoped we could make a 
clean sweep, you are playing so su- 
perbly.” 

“It’s you!’ I answered, almost in a 
whisper. “It’s always you! I could 
do anything with you as a partner.” 
I don't suppose I noticed how pointed 
the remark was, for Florence blushed, 
vividly, and then moved a few paces 
away. 

It is true we had won the first few 
holes, hands down. Not a mistake did 
Florence make. Her brassies were 
screamers, and her approach deadly. 
We certainly were an irresistible team, 
and the exhilaration of the tremen- 
dous pace was intoxicating. 

It was my honor. I had exchanged 
the unmarred ball, with which we had 
thus far won so gloriously, for a new 
frappéd ball. The former was getting 
a little hot. I now felt a trifle easier. 
Besides, it was my match habit. 

I had sent the lad on ahead with the 
pail of balls, upon the top of which 
the one I had played with had been 
carelessly dropped. I waited until he 
had almost reached the road. In a 
casual way I noticed a few boys in the 
road, and with no idea of carrying it, 
I called out, “ Fore!" from force of habit. 
Just as the ball rose, my fore-caddie, 
having reached the road, set the pail 
down—it was rather heavy— and, turn- 
ing his back upon it, became engrossed 
with the boys. This I could see dis- 
tinctly, as we all noted the fly of the 
ball. The gentle wind behind seemed 
to give the demon wings. Would it 
never drop? Slowly, reluctantly, it 
began to descend. Great Czsar! 
was carrying the road. No! Yes! 

“I'll bet it landed in the pail,” Tom 
Kerr ejaculated, with a pleased wink 
at his partner, who was becoming a 
little peevish. 

“Then I'll have to play it out,” 
Florence answered, with a laugh. 
“What fun! I never played out of a 
champagne-cooler in my. life.” 
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Kerr drove ridiculously short, try- 
ing to press for advantage, and Flor- 
ence and I ran ahead. It is remark- 
able how much happier I felt to be 
with her alone! 

“T don’t see that the boy is paying 
much attention,”’ Florence observed. 
“What a nuisance these fire-crackers 
are! The Fourth of July is getting 
to be positively deadly!” 

Evidently the boys were wrangling 
about the sending off of one of those 
giant fire-crackers, a foot or so long, 
that are the terror of a civilized com- 
munity. A lad held it in his frenzied 
clutch, while the others stormed ahout 
him. In a spirit of either deviltry or 
envy, my boy was striking a match. 
He then surreptitiously touched off the 
huge fire-cracker, and ran, like a 
frightened dog, leaving the pail of 
balls behind. Florence and I dashed 
up. With one glance I saw that my 
ball had dropped plumb into the pail. 

“Throw that away, little boy,” 
Florence screamed, “it’s lighted! It 
will kill you!”’ 

That shriek sobered the struggling 


group. With a scared look the lad of 
the cracker took in. the situation, and 
pitched the hissing thing quickly over 


his shoulder. It soared like a red 
devil, and dropped within the pail, on 
top of the half-dozen disks of smoke- 
less powder! 

Seeing what they had done, the 
boys took to their heels, and ran as fast 
as thev could. They thought they 
ee Sane a pailful of common balls, 

t i— 

“My God!” I cried. 
der! Florence, run! 
sake, darling, run!” 

But she stood there, fearless, smil- 
ing, waiting for the cracker to ex- 
plode. The other two were at a dis- 
tance, coming up as slowly as they 
could. 

_ “Caddie,” I said, as steadily as pos- 
sible, to the boy carrying my clubs, 
“drop your clubs and run to the club- 
house fof some other balls. Hurry!” 

_ The well-trained lad, quickly taking 
in the half of the situation, bounded 
away like a deer. There was no time 


“Black pow- 
For God’s 
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for talk. With one spring I was at 
the dear girl’s side. I grasped her 
around the waist and ran—and ran— 
and ran! I did not hear her cries of 
protest. I did not heed her struggles. 
For my mind was reverberating with 
the horrible words, “ You can’t imagine 
a charge of black powder lying loose 
on a golf-course, can you?” And 
now—good Lord!—the horror of it! 
the irony of it! In my madness to 
win, I had brought it all upon her. 
“You can’t imagine a charge of 
black—”’ A sound as of a thousand 
thunders filled my ears—a blast as of 
a thousand simoons hurled me head- 
long. “ Florence—darling!’’ I gasped, 
and then I was no more. 


The hum of voices trickled in my 
ears. It was as if some one else, not 
I, were listening to approaching 
sounds. I tried to open my eyes. As 
I accomplished this stupendous feat, 
everything was blackened out again. 
After several eons of peace, I heard 
voices. 

“I think he will come out of it all 
right. There don’t seem.«to be any 
bones broken. What do you think, 
lieutenant? ‘I expect the doctor in a 
moment.” 

In a hazy way, I recognized Tom 
Kerr’s voice, and at the same time felt 
a warm pressure upon a hand that was 
beginning to tingle painfully. 

“How did it happen?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Rattler. ‘He acts as if he 
were hit in the spine by a ball.” 

“The Lord knows!’ Kerr replied, 
sympathetically. “I was just going 
to play two more when I felt a terrible 
concussion, and looked up. It was as 
if a charge of dynamite had been ex- 
ploded in the road. You could bury a 
horse and cart in the hole it made, and 
Huntress was found lying—” He 
stopped, as if he were embarrassed. 

Then memory returned from out 
the dim haze, and with it the power to 
act. I tore my eyes open, and cried 
out: “ Florence!—is she safe?” 

The pressure on my hand redoubled. 

“Easy, old man,” cried Rattler, 
puttiny a strong hand on my shoulder. 
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“I guess we had better see if the 
doctor is here. Come on, lieutenant.” 
I did not think Tom Kerr so heart- 
less. Why did they leave me alone? 
That healing pressure on my hand 
It did not tingle so much 
it be possible? Was 


continued. 
now. Could 
it——? 

“ Florence!’’ I whispered, “I want to 
see you. Are you safe?” 

There was a swish of petticoats and 
a crackle of piqué, a sob and a little 
ery, and Florence lay in my arms, her 
cheek against mine, her hand patting 
my ear. 

“Oh, darling,” I whispered, “this 
is too much. Won't you forgive 
me?” 

“Forgive you! Why, you saved my 
life, you hero you!” 

“But I lost the match 2» 

“But, Billy ’—she hesitated a little 
over my name, which she now tripped 
out for the first time—*“ didn’t you win 
anything?”’ 

“ Florence!”—I held her as tightly 
as a blown-up man can—‘do you 
mean it? I love you with my whole 
soul. I want you to be mine—mine— 
for always mine.” : 

Florence generously accepted these 
maudlin sentiments. 

“Oh, Billy dear, did you think I 
would be here simply because you 
saved my life? Any man would have 
done that!” 

I don’t think we talked for several 
minutes. There was so much going 
on, and I was feeling better every 
second. 

“ Now, Billy’’— she sat up, trying to 
fix her hair—“I must breathe, and 
you must tell me what it was that 
really happened.” 

“ And it’s for always, darling?” 

“Yes, Billy; it’s for always!” We 
looked each other long and mo- 
mentously in the eyes. 

“Then—” I began. There was a 
ladylike knock at the door. Kerr and 
Rattler came in, and found us holding 
hands like children. I must have 
blushed; but Florence looked them 
straight and triumphantly in the face. 
Ah, there’s the woman of it! 
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“The doctor seems to be out. | 
telephoned twice,”” Kerr ted. 

“I don’t think I need a doctor,” | 
answered. Florence and I exchanged 
glances. Mine questioned and hers 
responded. 

“How do you feel now?” Lieuten- 
ant Frank Rattler took a few steps 
nearer, and stood over me with a 
critical air. “I have had quite a little 
experience in cases of premature ex- 
plosions. Do your ears ring?” 

*“Lieutenant Rattler,” I must say 
that I gave the officer the most mean- 
ing look in my whole ‘répertoire. “| 
want to shake your hand. I owe you 
the sweetest woman in the world. She 
has consented to become my wife.”’ 

Rattler and Kerr looked at us in 
amazement. But we who clasped 
hands understood. He had nearly 
killed me, and I had nearly killed her, 
and the secret of it was buried deep 
under the débris in that fatal road. 
As the brave lieutenant looked at me, 
his eyes dilating and contracting as 
the horror of it all and the joy of it all 
passed before his vision, I could not 
help repeating to myself, “ You can't 
expect a charge of black powder to be 
lying loose on the golf-grounds, can 
your” 

He nearly tore the flesh off my 
knuckles in his mighty grip, as he said: 

“T’ll never forget it, old man, 
never!” 

“But, Billy dear, what happened? 
There seems to be a little too much 
mystery around.” : 

“Yes, confound it all, this is a 
pretty serious matter. I want to 
know how it happened!” The presi- 
dent of the club eyed me b 

Rattler shook his head, innocently. 

“That cracker must have been filled 
with smokeless powder; that’s the only 
explanation I can think of.” 

‘Let’s look upon it as a mysterious 
concatenation of unforeseen events, 
which I never, never shall — 

“But, Billy, you do know,” whis- 
pered Florence, bending down; “ won't 
ae 3 me—when—when—we're mar- 
ri ” 

“ Perhaps,” I murmured, happily. 
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By Charles 


DON’T know Bubbidge-—don’t 
| want to. I didn’t so much-as 

know his name till I heard him 
addressed by an acquaintance who 
was on his way out. Yet we see each 
other across the same table in the 
same restaurant. 

Pierre is our bond of dissonance, 
I suppose. I found Pierre first, so I 
think I have a right to him. He is 
my favorite waiter. After sampling 
the service of a dozen others in the 
Café Beaujolais, which, as you re- 
member, is not far off the Avenue, 
and is not a table-d’héte shop, I 
finally settled on Pierre as best of 
the lot, and, by George! I intend to 
keep him, no matter what that con- 
spirator at the same table thinks 
about it. 

The tables in the Beaujolais are made 
for only two. I never go up-stairs— 
at least, hardly ever, because the 
women are up there, and you can’t 
smoke till after eight o’clock. Down- 
stairs, the diners are all men, and you 
can make a furnace of yourself as 
soon as your coffee comes on, and 
nobody cares. Indeed, the landlord 
would care if you didn’t, because he 
sells most of the cigars. 

Well, I have picked one of the 
tables at the side, where I can feel at 
ease after a busy day in court, where 
I.am not often brushed by incomers 
and outgoers, and where I am far 
enough from the orchestra not to hear 
the fiddles scratch, which is an ad- 
vantage in Schubert and Wagner. 
When it plays rag-time I bury myself 
in my paper, or work out problems in 
geometry on the back of the menu 
card, though I fear that some night I 


M. Skinner 


shall break loose and smash the piano 
in the middle of “I’m de Honey Man 
ob ’Lasses-colored ’Liza.” There is 
an electric light over my table—I’ve 
paid out money enough to call it 
mine, I hope—and it’s altogether cozy 
and comfortable; rather, it was, till 
Bubbidge arrived—bad cess to him! 

For he, though comparatively a new- 
comer, and therefore not entitled to the . 
consideration that should be given to 
diners of more experience, has also 
picked out Pierre to wait upon him, 
That is all right. Pierre can wait on 
as many as he likes; only, why must 
this chap come to my table? Aren’t 
there any others? Of course, in a 
crowded hour a customer~-has to sit 
where he can, and one doesn’t mind 
being inconvenienced at such times; 
but I have seen this interloper avoid 
three empty tables in succession, 
steer straight for mine, plump into 
the chair opposite to me with a sigh 
of satisfaction and a look of malicious 
triumph, and heard him order onions. 
That’s the way our duel began. 
There are several things in this world 
that I dislike, but only two that I 
hate: cigarettes and onions. And 
this stranger has the habit of both. 

His first appearance was when I was 
finishing an uncommonly satisfying 
meal with raspberries and cream. 
What do you think he did? Ordered 
onion soup! And there I sat, trying 
to get the country fragrance out of 
the raspberries, while he gorged him- 
self on the most plebeian fodder there 
is on the list, and the odor of it— 
phew!—went all over the premises, 
and seemed to curl in clouds about my 
head. 
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I have to say for Bubbidge—con- 
found him!—that he is not offensive, 
except in his dietary. That is, he 
never swallows his knife, or loses his 
coffee-spoon down his throat, or chews 
with his mouth open, or tucks his 
napkin into his collar, or publicly 
digests the toothpicks, or perspires 
over his wine. He is well-dressed and 
quiet, and usually reads a paper or a 
magazine while he dines, just as I do, 
and smokes one of his pestiferous 
cigarettes, while I smoke my cigar. 
If he looks up, he seldom meets my 
eye, but gazes tranquilly at the other 
diners, or watches the smoke circles 
he blows at the ceiling; so I seldom 
look at him. It is an understanding 
between us that each shall be ignorant 
of the other’s presence—at least, as 
ignorant as his pick of rations will 
permit. Physical violence is avoided, 
and the vis-a-vis is allowed to live, 

I hope he doesn’t imagine for an 
instant that I am going to allow him to 
drive me to some other table, or to 
monopolize Pierre. I shall be served 
by Pierre so long as he stays in the 
Beaujolais. He has savoir faire. He 
may be a count. It is worth the tip 
to be welcomed with his bow, his 
smile, his “Good evening, M’sieur 
Saxby,” and his drawing forth my 
chair. He knows just how I want my 
salad dressed, and always undresses 
the chicken in the manner I prefer. 
He never fuddles around with spoons 
‘and ice-water and napkins and ad- 
vice when I am eating, and he never 
runs away just as I have picked out 
what I want—an invariable habit of 
other waiters. I find him a safe guide 
in wines, when a new shipment has 
arrived, or when I want a change, for 
your average waiter will urge you to buy 
the most expensive, or one that is 
just beginning to spoil. Pierre drinks 
the heel-taps to better purpose. I 
like the fellow, and tip him regularly. 
For aught I know, Bubbidge likes him 
as well as I, and I fear that he seeks 
to undermine my influence by tip- 
ping him with larger coins than I 
can afford to give, till my practice 
is larger. Pierre is loyal, however. 


Maybe he thinks that I shall succeed 
in dislodging the intruder, and then 
it must be my tips. Anyhow, I shall 
not give in. I defy the cigarettes, 
and am trying, through prayer, to 
keep resigned to the onions. 

Now, this rascal Bubbidge saw at a 
glance that onions were distasteful to 
me. I made no secret of it; indeed, my 
nose turned up and my heart bowed 
down, in spite of me. I even put my 
handkerchief to my nose for a while, 
pretending, of course, to be polishing 
the end of it, for one cannot be pro- 
nounced and rude, even in one’s hos- 
tilities, in a public place. He must 


spare the finer sensibilities of specta- 
tors; and, again, one must keep friends 
with the restaurant people, and not 
drive away custom by methods that are 
But I countered, pres- 


too obvious. 
ently. 

It happened, at that very first 

meeting, that I had ordered pdté de 
foie gras—a thing I seldom eat, but had 
desired through one of those sudden 
whims of appetite that come from read- 
ing a congested bill-of-fare. Immedi- 
ately the dish was placed before 
me, I saw Bubbidge’s eyebrows go up, 
and the upper lip purse out against his 
nose. 

“Aha, villain! I have you on the 
hip!” quoth I to myself, that being 
symbolical for taking him by the nose. 
“The livers of artificially ripened geese 
shall henceforth be more familiar to 
my palate.” 

So I dallied over this item, hold- 
ing bits of it on the end of the 
fork, and allowing that to remain 
carelessly extended in his direction, 
while I absorbed myself in the finan- 
cial column. Once, I thought I heard 
him sniff; but, on looking up, he, too, 
was seen to be immersed in the news. 
He did not read a “yellow” paper, and 
he listened while they were playing 
Brahms. These facts made it less pos- 
sible to come to blows with him, The 
contest for the possession of the table 
would be long, and it must be strategic. 
He had found one of my weak points, 
and I one of his. 

Next evening, I was well under way 
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at my table when he entered and took 
his seat as complacently as if he be- 
longed there. It may not be Pierre, 
altogether, that has drawn him to the 
place; it may be the light, or the dis- 
tance from the orchestra, or the free- 
dom from the drafts. Still, I shall 
not allow my mind to widen toward 
him. He has acted in a summary and 
unbecoming manner, and that pre- 
cludes the possibility of friendship. He 
did not have any onions on the second 
evening, but he had bluefish. It was 
not a very new fish,it was broiled in 
considerable grease, and the denote- 
ments of its state were nearly as bad 
as onions. I immediately ordered paté 
de foie gras—not that I wanted it, but 
as a punishment. 

I have one or two tastes in dining 
that, I own, are a trifle bizarre, but 
they are harmless, and I can’t help 
them any more than I can help my 
complexion. They are one reason why 
I prefer a table to myself, so that I 
may have what I wish without any com- 
ment or facial gymnastics from the 
neighbors. One of these likings is for 
mashed potatoes with English pickles. 
I said to myself, “I’m not going to be 
kept from my natural nutriment by 
this stranger;”’ so I ordered the pota- 
toes and pickles, and went at them. 
As soon as I began to mix them I heard 
a gasp from Bubbidge. I had hurt his 
feelings again, eh? Struck him in 
another tender place? He didn’t like 
theblend? No? Then heshould have 
it, good and plenty. I lingered over 
the pickles and potatoes. I would al- 
most eat sugaron oysters. I may train 
myself to do that yet, if it will displease 
Bubbidge. 

You can’t have game till it is a 
httle “high.”” Some people like it very 
high, but that’s a mistake, for it is too 
tender, then. Bubbidge doesn’t like it 
high. Hence, I shall have venison, or 
hare, or grouse, as often as the emolu- 
ments of a limited law practice permit. 
When I have them, Bubbidge retali- 
ates with onions—not only boiled and 
tned onions, but raw ones, swimming 
in vinegar and smelling to heaven. I 
place the platter of game as near to his 
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when I reached the cheese. 


side as possible, and consume my meat 
deliberately. 

Don’t tell me that a man of moral 
sense will sweeten his claret! Well, 
Bubbidge does, and I have to sit there 
and see him do it. And don’t tell me 
that a man of moral sense can object 
to combining cauliflower and German 
pancake, as I am accustomed to do, 
and Bubbidge has to sit there and see 
me do it, and I’m good and elaborate 
about it, too. By watching the vari- 
ous tokens of disapproval on Bub- 
bidge’s part—and he watches just as 
slyly for mine—I have learned to know 
his dislikes and to feed his nostrils with 
them. He will eat onions, will he? 
Then, game for him. He will eat an- 
chovies, will he? Then, corned beef 
and cabbage for him. He likes salt 
mackerel, does he? Then he shall 
writhe before stewed tomatoes. 

But my best discovery was made 
I hold that 
a taste for fine European cheeses is a 
part of the higher education. After 
your salad, a bit of roquefort, gorgon- 
zola, stilton, port du salut or brie is 
compulsory. I am not sure that it is 
not required by manners, to say noth- 
ing of the esthetics of dining. But I 
distinctly saw Bubbidge wince when 
they brought on some camembert one 
night. It was just a wee bit along in 
years, I confess, and Pierre, by the mer- 
est accident, had set it down before 
him. The citizen always begins his 
complaint to an offending editor by 
stating, “I have had my attention called 
to an article,” etc. Well, Bubbidge 
had his attention called to tltis article, 
but not by any outsider. He discov- 
ered it. 

“I don’t want that!” he ex- 
claimed, in alarm. 

Pierre begged his pardon, and brought 
the plate around to my side. I spent 
an unusual time stripping off the bark 
and allowing the rich contents to flow 
over the plate, because I saw how it 
distressed Bubbidge, and how he tried 
to hide behind his paper. 

But it was my ‘turn to be fright- 
ened when he reached for his ciga- 
rette-case, and set one of his rolls of 
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punk .on fire. It was the more dis- 
tressing because he smoked quite flu- 
ently, throwing clouds of sorrow all 
around him, and seeming to breathe 
them eagerly. In fact, he lighted a 
second cigarette before I was through, 
and I heard him heave a sigh of relief— 
now, why is it that you never throw a 
sigh, but must always heave it?—when 
Pierre came to remove the débris, and 
I lighted my cigar, and settled to the 
demi-tasse and the paper. 

I have felt myself justified in taking 
severe measures with Bubbidge. I have 
asked Pierre which he regarded as the 
very oldest and softest cheese on the bill, 
and he has brought it, with a subdued 
keep-it-at-arm’s-length expression that 
was rather pathetic, too. Once ortwice 
it was impossible, and I had to send it 
back, but its presence on the table for 
even a minute, while I cut into it and 
explored under its rind, has had such 
an effect on Bubbidge that I could 
almost hear his heart beat. 

The other night he had evidently 
planned a coup. I could see it in his 
eye as he sat down, gave a loud and 
challenging “ Ahem!"’ and summoned 
Pierre with his forefinger. 

“So, so!” thought I. “If you are 
for playing the game to its limit, have 
with you!” 

The game opened with the Bubbidge 
gambit; the pushing forward of a 
pawn—a finger-bowl, left by a pre- 
vious patron—nearly to my side of 
the table. This opened a way to 
move his queen, and he moved it— 
onion soup. I, meanwhile, had met 
the finger-bowl with a cocktail-glass 
in which lingered the fragrance of a 
martini, for I had noticed that he 
disapproved of appetizers, and I was 
only sorry that it wasn’t one of those 
chloride-of-lime cocktails they tell 
about in the shows. When his onions 
came on, I retaliated with goose-liver 

até. It wasn’t a very good opening, 

ut something had to be done, quick. 
There was some sparring, with nap- 
kins, touthpick-holders, match-boxes 
and the caster for pawns, as we 
studied the game, but no open or 
aggressive play till the board was 
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somewhat: clearer, when. there was a _ 
rapid and brilliant attack, on his part, 
of anchovies, fried salt mackerel, 
stewed kidneys—food for felons— 
fried onions, onion salad, custard pie, 
sugared claret and cigarettes. What 
do you think of a man who will do a 
thing like that? 

My play was to follow the péaté de 
foie gras with venison, potatoes and 
pickles, boiled cabbage, stewed toma- 
toes, cauliflower with pancake, and— 
now I put my queen into play—the 
cheese. I knew that I as good as 
had him when I was free to move the 
cheese, because it was particularly 
fragrant old pont l’évéque they had 
cut into that night. On the whole, I 
guess it was a good thing for the 
landlord that the Board of Health 
didn't happen to be passing when they 
did it. Indeed, it almost disquieted 
me; but, by spreading it pretty thin 
over the crackers, I found that I could 
stand it, and, though I almost hated to 
do it, I ordered a second portion. 

This was the master move. I could 
have shouted “Checkmate!” For 
Bubbidge, who had been pretending 
to get ready to drink his coffee, and 
had been keeping it for an uncon- 
scionable time under his nose, while 
he read his paper with a severe brow, 
turned pale as he heard me give the 
second order. He swallowed his cof- 
fee, gave three swift puffs at his ciga- 
rette, glanced at his watch, to see 
whether it was time to fill some en- 
gagement he hadn't made, and fied, 
trying to make it look as if he were 
not in a hurry, and were moving with 
nonchalance. 

I was in hopes that I had finished 
him, and that he had resigned all 
pretension to my table. But no; 
he was there next evening, with a 
carnation in his button-hole, looking 
as serene and absent-minded as if he 
had come into the place for the first 
time, yet quaking in his heart over 
the prospect of more cheese, and you 
may be sure I ordered it. I see that 
he expects to stay. I wonder how 
long we can keep this up without 
being conscious of each other. And I 
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wonder if Pierre has ‘‘caught on’”’ to 
the game of culinary chess that pro- 
gresses under his nose; but he gives 
no sign, and serves both of us with 
impartial promptness and civility. 


The contest has been on for two 
weeks, and I shall play my part in it 
to the bitter end. I force Pierre to 
do scout duty, and keep me posted as 
to arrivals of cheese, particularly of 
the violent species. I seriously think 
of learning to eat limburger, pro- 
vided they will let it into the Beau- 
jolais. And when Bubbidge has been 
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particularly cool and scornful, I have 
meditated a darker deed, namely, 
finding where he lives, aud dropping 
a pound of roquefort rinds into his 
area, or hurling a gorgonzola bomb 
through his window. Yet, I am loath 
to do this, for, while I execrate his 
taste, I admire his persistency and 
courage. Sometimes, I have caught 
him twinkling, and have suspected 
relenting. The awful thought has 
come into my head that this fight 
may end in my liking him. But he’s 
got to give up onions before I’ll tell 
him so! 


NIGHT 


WHEN the deep night wraps all the world around, 
And little troops of stars watch in the sky, 

My thoughts, O Love, with thine are firmly bound, 
And sweetest dreams, like stars, come silently. 

Lo! when the moon walks forth without a sound, 
And every star to her lifts up its eye, 

My thoughts turn toward the distance where thou art, 

And, like a moon, thou fillest my sad heart. 


The little stars gaze long, but cannot speak; 

So, voiceless, follows thee my every thought, 
Or burns more brightly thy dear face to seek 

If folded clouds thy shining light have caught. 
And, oh, when silent morn begins to break, 

And the pale moon fades in the light God wrought, 
The little stars come down like dew at dawn; 
So break my thoughts in tears when thou art gone! 


HowarD WyYpDMAN. 


A TRIFLE PARADOXICAL 


“HE i is eeenely, popular because he is habitually short in his accounts.’ 


“Oh, by is a ac funny-story teller.”’ 
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THE LAST LOVER 


T is so late! Down all our days are set 
November and the snows; 
Yet now, when we are ready to forget, 
For both has blown a rose. 


Right well we know nor you nor I can make 
A blaze of one lean spark; 

And it were all in vain for us to take 
This candle to the dark. 


Now what, in truth, the fitting word to say, 
And what the proper fate, 

For growing red on a November day, 
For being a rose so late? 


Oh, must we pluck it, sweet though come to dust, 
A moment hold it fast; 

Or leave it to the gathering of the gust; 
A rose, but at the last! 


LizETTE WoopwortH REESE. 


a 


EXCUSING HIMSELF 


ANGRY FATHER—Look here, young man, it takes you longer and longer 
to say good night to my daughter. 
Tue Younc Man—Well, sir, the nights are longer than they were. 


i 


(CCLEVERTON—I hear McPlunge has left Wall street. 
DasHAwAy—Yes, it was too tame. He wanted more excitement. 
CLEVERTON— What is he doing? 
DasHaway—Oh, he got acquainted with some New York society women, 
and he’s playing bridge with them. 
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By Julian 


“Come, gentlemen,”’ said our 

host—we were dining with Tom 
Crashaw, formerly American minister 
to Russia—‘“come, boys—if at this 
genial moment I may call you so 
—let us believe ourselves forty years 
younger! And, Motherwell, the de- 
canter stays with you!”’ 

Bishop Motherwell’s placid visage, 
after lighting up with a smile, became 
pensive, and he sighed as he poured 
out another thimbleful of that exquis- 
ite Madeira, and passed the bottle on 
tome. He sipped the wine, and sighed 
again. “What an imagination you 
have, Crashaw, and what audacity!” 

“ Forty years!’ echoed John Raleigh, 
from the other side of the table. “ Eheu 
fugaces! Prithee, good friend, an thou 
lovest me—that flask of garnered sun- 
shine! Forty years,ago I weighed 
but half what I do now. ‘Infandum, 
Crashaw, jubes renovare oes 

“Not ‘dolorem,’”’ I interrupted; “ex- 
cept in the ‘ Locksley Hall’ application. 
Happiness is the only angel we ever en- 
tertain unawares. When you were an 
undergraduate, you thought that to be 
the author of ‘The Evolution of Race’ 
would be heaven; and you took your 
one hundred and forty pounds as a 
matter of Gourse; now that you have 
become that distinguished personage, 
and have added to yourself one hun- 
dred and forty pounds more, yo 4 

“Your moral is something musty,” 
grunted the great author; “ but—con- 
found Crashaw just the same!” 

Crashaw laughed in his deep chest. 
“The confusion. should be yours,” he 
retorted. “I didn’t ask you to go back 
forty years, but merely to imagine 
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T" ladies having withdrawn: 


THE OLD ADAM 


Hawthorne 


yourselves forty years younger; not 
to revert to what we actually were, but, 
remaining in other respects what we 
are, to achieve youth once more.” 

Raleigh swallowed his -wine slowly. 
“It’s all a question of how much of the 
Madeira you have left!’’ said he. 

Crashaw happened to be looking at 
me. I saw a strange expression peep 
for a moment out of his eyes, and then 
withdraw again. He remarked, half to 
himself: 

“That reminds me of a story.” 

“The Elixir of Life!’ murmured the 
bishop, following a thought of his own. 
“The Church should be willing to pay 
a high price for that!” 

Crashaw lifted his strorfg brows. 
“How can earthly immortality con- 
cern the Church?” he inquired. 

“Not the immortality in and for 
itself,’’ replied Motherwell, in his 
smooth, mellow tones, ‘‘ but the chance 
to benefit in the strength of youth by 
the experience of age. With such an 
opportunity, most of us, methinks, 
would die saints!” 

“Why, don’t all boys and girls get 
the benefit of their elders’ experience?” 
I put in; “and do they benefit by it? 
Raleigh ought to know; he’s been a 
professor in the university.” 

Raleigh scratched his double chin. 
“We can’t tell how much worse they’d 
have been without it, you know,” said 
he, guardedly. 

“Nor how much better!’ Crashaw 
added, grimly. 

“ But,”’ interposed the bishop, smil- 
ing, ‘to be wise or good on the strength 
of another’s experience, and to be wise 
or good on your own—are they not 
two very different things?”’ 
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Crashaw squared his shoulders, and 
lifted his head with the lion-like move- 
ment that was characteristic of him. 
Said he, “ My dear fellow, old age is the 
only thing that keeps most of us from 
dying—not saints, as you seem to 
fancy, but—devils! If Satan could 
have his way, depend upon it, he’d keep 
us all our lives at, say, twenty-eight or 
thirty. Suppose, for example, that 
Jack Raleigh, when he was an under- 
graduate of twenty, had robbed a 
widow and cut her throat. And sup- 
pose that to-day, at sixty, with an in- 
ternational reputation for genius and 
learning, he feels repentant for that 
deed. And suppose, finally, that the 
glass of Madeira he has just swallowed 
were the Elixir of Youth. It has re- 
stored his twenty years; and to-mor- 
row, or to-night, if possible, you will see 
him go forth and murder his widow 
over again!’’ 

“Motherwell is right—you’re too 
imaginative,” grunted Raleigh. “I'd 


never dare go near enough to a widow 
to murder her; and as for your theory, 
read Wordsworth’s ‘Ode.’”’ 

“T don’t mean to be cynical; and I 


admit that we may trail clouds of 
glory occasionally,” replied Crashaw. 
“But I also believe in sin, both orig- 
inal and hereditary; and that quality 
which we call the fire of youth, in 
warming us up generally, naturally 
finds more fuel of the sinister sort than 
of the angelic. That’s all.” 

“Not quite all, is it?” said I. “It 
seems to me you imply also something 
fatalistic.” 

Motherwell, who, for all his amen- 
ity, was very keen-sighted, had been 
looking hard at Crashaw. “Unless I 
mistake,’’ he now remarked, “our host 
has something more than theory to 
support him in this case. Eh, doubt- 
ing Thomas?” 

Crashaw folded his powerful arms 
across his chest, and looked from one 
to another of our faces. “I'll make 
my confession, if you care to hear it,” 
he said. ‘There’s another bottle on 
the sideboard, which has been cooled a 
long age in the deep-delved cellar, if the 
present one gives out. Cast your votes!” 
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“The story, by acclamation,” said 
Motherwell; Raleigh and I murmuring 
harmonious. And, after a few mo- 
ments’ consideration, Crashaw spoke, 
in his deep tones, to this effect: 


“The thing occurred more than 
forty years ago; I was a lad then, but | 
happened to be acquainted with all 
three of the chief actors in it. You 
have probably heard, all of you, of 
Winthrop Mackworth Glynn, who was 
famous in his day, chiefly because of 
the three novels he wrote having an 
occult motive; that sort of thing has 
been worked to death since then; but 
there’s a quality in Glynn's books that, 
to my mind, has never been rivaled in 
that. kind of literature. My judgment 
may be influenced by my personal 
knowledge of the man; he was much 
more remarkable than his books. Ex- 
ternally, he was merely an accom- 
plished man of the world; but on oc- 
casion he would raise the veil a little, 
and you had a glimpse of the man of 
strange experiences and knowledges— 
the adept. He was tall, hollow- 
cheeked, with a magnificent head and 
cavernous, glowing eyes. He had 
traveled a great deal, and seemed to 
have plenty of money. He was any- 
thing but aggressive or demonstrative; 
but, wherever he was, he was the most 
impressive person there; you felt him, 
as the needle feels the magnet. He 
was not an American by birth, though 
he lived here about ten years, chiefly 
in Baltimore. I have heard him men- 
tioned, since then, in London, St. 
Petersburg, Calcutta; but if he were 
living now, he would be more than a 
century old—not that I would be 
surprised at that! 

“At the time I speak of, there was a 
wealthy old lady living in Baltimore, 
known as the Countess Eustacia Bel- 
losguardo, of Baltimore stock, who 
had married an Italian count, and had 
been many years a widow. There was 
a queer story about that, which I may 
refer to later. When I saw her she 
was near seventy; you could see she'd 
been handsome; but she was devout, 
and much addicted to charities. She 
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dressed in semi-monastic costume— 
mauve and black, with a long gold 
chain round her neck, carrying a heavy 
gold cross. Her voice and manner 
were soft and caressing; but there was 
a sort of nervousness in her—a sub- 
dued tremor. She often had the air 
of seeing terrifying things invisible to 
others. 

“She was very fond of a young half- 
cousin of hers, a boy of fourteen, who 
was, it was said, to be her heir. I 
knew this young fellow well; a well- 
grown, lusty lad; but what attracted 
the countess was his religious procliv- 
ity. He was a saint in roundabouts, 
and quite sincere in it, too; and he had 
a great gift of the gab in discoursing 
on religious matters. He used to ad- 
dress revival meetings under the pat- 
ronage of the countess, and he made 
plenty of converts. The boy apostle, 
he was called.” 

“How did he finally turn out?” 
asked Raleigh. 

Crashaw smiled. ‘He rose above 
mediocrity, but not in the apostolic 
line. I suppose you’ve met with such 
transient phenomena, Motherwell?” 

“They have their use in the Provi- 
dential scheme,’’ said the bishop, 
placidly, “like the orchid and the 
morning-glory. All things mortal are 
transient; the end we know not!” 

“Go ahead, Crashaw!”’ said I. 

“The countess’s religiosity,” the 
ex-minister continued, “had not been 
determined in any special direction as 
regarded dogma; and she was anxious 
to meet Glynn, whose knowledge of the 
faiths of the East might help her to the 
true balm of Gilead. The interview 
came off in the old Colonial drawing- 
room in her house; solemn old por- 
traits on the walls, furniture of a dig- 
nified, rigid, graceful aspect; a delicate, 
faded tone over everything, and an 
odor of lavender and incense mingled. 
The countess and the boy apostle 
awaited the visitor alone; she, in her 
monastic robe, was pacing up and 
down, clasping the golden cross tightly 
in her thin hands; and the boy was ex- 
amining with great interest, by the 
light of the candles in the candelabra— 
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the countess would permit no other 
than candle-light—the painted minia- 
tures in an old illuminated missal. It 
was his substitute, at that time, for 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’”’ 

“Whence this wealth of detail?” 
demanded Raleigh. 

“Oh, I got it from the boy. Pres- 
ently, the guest arrived. He had ona 
long-skirted bodycoat, with a cape; he 
removed it, and showed himself in 
black, with soft lawn at his throat and 
lace ruffles at his wrists. It was quite 
eighteenth century, altogether. After 
some opening amenities, the countess 
brought the conversation to the doc- 
trines of repentance and salvation. 
The boy took part in the dialogue, not 
aggressively, but with the enthusiasm 
of his age and condition; but his elo- 
quence, except so far as actual quo- 
tations from Holy Writ entered into it, 
was, of course, mainly emotional and 
sentimental. The countess revealed 
her misgiving lest the ecstatic vision, 
which many, who believe themselves 
regenerate, adduce in proof of their 
election, may be illusive; how, at any 
rate, could one be assured of its genu- 
ineness? What was the Oriental view 
of this matter? 

“Presently, Glynn began to speak. 
There was an extraordinary fascination 
about this man. With the candle- 
light throwing soft shadows and lights 
on his striking face, with its subtle, but 
impressive, play of expression, with his 
deep-set eyes radiating light and en- 
ergy, and with his long, graceful hands 
moving in expository and punctuating 
gestures, he might have sat for the por- 
trait of a wizard weaving his spells.” 

“Hypnotization?’’ interjected Ra- 
leigh, who was smoking a cigar in long, 
regular whiffs. 

“Braid’s investigation had not at 
that time become public,” replied 
Crashaw. “How much Buddhistic 
philosophy entered into Glynn’s dis- 
course I can’t say; but the gist of it 
was to diminish the moral importance 
of the individual, and to regard him as 
a unit reflecting the organic and in- 
voluntary experiences of mankind uni- 
versal. His sins, repentance and sal- 
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vation or damnation, though appearing 
to him personal, were in truth inevita- 
ble incidents of the larger scheme. 
While he was speaking, the eyes of his 
two auditors became gradually fixed 
“upon the great ruby which he wore in a 
ring on his left hand. It caught the 
light from the candles; and as his hand 
moved, this point of crimson fire 
seemed to describe mystic figures 
against the gloom of the background. 
The boy stared, open-mouthed; the 
countess sat clutching her cross till her 
knuckles whitened.”’ 

“Fine imaginative detail!” mur- 
mured the bishop. ‘But the argu- 
ment seems hardly——’”’ 

“The culmination was less hack- 
neyed,”’ rejoined Crashaw. ‘“‘ Time (he 
said) was a veil designed to hide from 
us our essential impotence. We fancy, 
to-day, that we are more, less, wiser 
or weaker, than yesterday; but all the 
while there is no yesterday or to-day; 
but we are being led and molded, 
used or wasted, according to the needs 
of the universal, impersonal economy. 
Dispel the illusion—remove the imagi- 
nary veil—and we would recognize that 
all there really is of us is the motive- 
power which we term evil—the love of 
self. We conjure up phantoms, which 
we name fear, desire, despair, hope; and 
these induce us to act against our actual 
nature; but let their influence be un- 
done, and we would revert instantly to 
our ruling principle. We are all devils at 
heart, lured by self-deceptions to work, 
on the whole, for the good of the race 
at large.” 

The bishop uplifted protesting hands, 
but Raleigh broke out: ‘‘ No shop-talk, 
Motherwell, I entreat you! The ladies 
have withdrawn, and this yarn begins 
to interest me.” 

“The boy and the countess were as 
much scandalized as the bishop,”’ said 
Crashaw. “The boy saw his apostolic 
career slipping away from him; and the 
countess resented the expenditure of 
incalculable wax candles and repent- 
ance. Now, there was a tray con- 
taining a flask of wine and glasses on 
the table at hand, which a servant had 
brought in at the opening of the dis- 
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cussion. Glynn rose, and poured out 
some of the liquor into the glasses—it 
was capital Madeira, gentlemen!— 
‘With your permission, madame,’ he 
then said to the countess, ‘I will show 
you an experiment which I learned in 
the East. Practical illustration is 
worth all the syllogisms in the world. 
He drew the ruby from his finger, and 
dipped the flaming stone into the wine 
in two of the glasses; it appeared to the 
observers that a slight ebullition oc- 
curred in the clear liquid, as if it had 
been a kind of champagne. It sub- 
sided in a few moments, and Glynn 
then handed the two glasses to the 
countess and to the boy. ‘You shall 
become initiates and see clearly,’ said 
he; ‘I pledge you!’ and he raised the 
third glass to his lips. They all 
drank. 

“You will understand, gentlemen,” 
Crashaw continued, “that, inasmuch as 
the episode I am trying to describe to 
you was largely subjective, you must 
attempt to throw yourselves into the 
personality of the actors in it—as | 
have done whenever I have thought it 
over during the past forty years. In 
other words, you must, to a certain ex- 
tent, infer the cause from the results. 
I'll explain later how I could do this 
with some probability of accuracy. 

“The countess leaned back in her 
chair, breathing quickly; a feeling like 
the finest spirit of fire was running 
through her veins and gathering force 
in her heart. Presently, she started 
to her feet, and made a gesture as if 
throwing off from her an encumbering 
cloak, which seemed to her to be woven 
of the decades of years that had passed 
since the prime of her youth. She now 
stood, a beautiful young woman of 
twenty, with overmastering passions 
in her soul. On the bed in an adjoin- 
ing chamber, she knew, was lying a man 
who would never rise from it, to whom 
she owed the deepest obligation, which 
she repudiated and defied. With her 
eyes upon the door, she stepped stealth- 
ily hither and thither, seeming to 
gather up precious objects — jewels 
and money, which she thrust into a bag 
on herarm. But there was something 
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which she still sought with painful eag- 
erness, opening drawers, lifting up pa- 
pers, sifting the leaves of books. In 
the midst of this search, she was sud- 
denly aware of the presence before her 
of a young man a few years older than 
herself, of striking beauty of the Italian 
type, clad for a journey. She sup- 
pressed a scream; then threw herself 
into his open arms, and kissed him ve- 
hemently. Glynn, looking on apart, 
saw an old woman of sixty-six em- 
bracing a boy of fourteen! But glamour 
was upon the senses of the boy also, 
and he seemed, at double his actual 
years, to be consummating an intrigue 
which had for months held him in its 
clutches.” 

“Are we to understand,” I inter- 
rupted, at this point, “that the boy and 
the countess both imagined them- 
selves to be taking part in an identical 
complication of events?”’ 

“No,” said Crashaw. “The boy 
had been carried forward in time to 
something which awaited him in the 
future; the countess had reverted to an 
incident which had actually occurred 


in her youth. But each of them used 
the other as the fellow-actor, respect- 
ively, in his and her drama, the details 
of which“had enough outward coinci- 
dence to enable them to carry out the 


scene in common. Their preposses- 
sion would naturally cause them to 
ignore the misfits.” 

“Yes—yes!”’ said Raleigh, who had 
laid aside his cigar, and was leaning 
forward on his elbows. ‘The positive 
overriding the negative—go on!” 

“There was some hurried dialogue 
between the pair,” Crashaw resumed. 
“They were agitated and somewhat 
incoherent. The woman, between 
feverish endearments and ejaculations 
of apprehension, kept questioning him 
about a certain deed or document 
which, it seemed, was of vital impor- 
tance to them. Her companion de- 
claimed in a tone which, except for one 
under great stress of emotion and ex- 
citement, would have appeared ex- 
travagant, about his passion for her, 
about defying man and God for her 
sake, about all being ready for their 
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flight, and about the felicity in store 
forthem. She spoke of a certain medi- 
cine—she referred to it in a manner so 
ominous and ambiguous as might well 
have aroused suspicions as to the in- 
tegrity of its medicinal properties— 
which her lover had entrusted to her 
to administer to the man in the next 
room. ‘I put it in his coffee, as you 
told me,’ she whispered. ‘ He drank it 
to the last drop, and thanked me, and 
fell asleep; he has not stirred since!’ 
and she gave a terrible look, half-ex- 
ultant, half-appalled. Then she said, 
‘I remember now!—that deed is under 
his pillow; he had just signed it; I 
must get it; wait here for me!’ 

“She turned away, and, walking on 
tip-toe, went through the motions of 
softly opening a closed door, though’ 
no door was there; she stole forward, 
and seemed to stand beside a bed, look- 
ing down on the occupant. She slowly 
and fearfully put out a hand, and 
touched an invisible brow, instantly 
withdrawing it with a smothered cry. 
‘It’s done!’ she murmured to herself; 
‘but no one will ever discover—it has 
left no trace—these Italians know the 
secret!’ Then, still as if fearing to 
rouse him, she cautiously insinuated 
her hand under the imaginary pillow, 
and drew forth the coveted deed— 
empty air to all eyes but hers. She 
folded it up hurriedly, and thrust it 
into the bosom of her dress. She 
now pressed her hands over her eyes, 
turned, and hurried blindly back and 
threw herself, with a hysterical cry, 
into her lover’s arms. 

“He, meanwhile, had been pacing 
testlessly up and down, muttering to 
himself something about the curse of 
the Church, of love justifying all things, 
and much more unintelligible stuff. 
But, his mistress having returned, they 
told each other that they must be off 
at once, and were going toward the 
door, when Glynn stepped forward, and 
intercepted them. He waved his 
hands before their faces, then clapped 
them loudly together, and the boy 
apostle and the aged countess appeared 
to each other and to themselves in 
their proper persons once more! 
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“Glynn said to them, ‘ You have had 
a dream, my friends, from which I 
awakened you when it had gone far 
enough. You, my dear countess, feel- 
ing once again the ardor of your twenty 
years, reénacted the scene which then 
occurred, from which you have since 
tried to absolve yourself by what you" 
imagined to be repentance and its 
works. You, my young friend, have 
turned a page of the future, now some 
twelve years ahead of you, and have 
seen what nature and heredity—unless 
forearmed by this forewarning—will 
make of your present religious enthusi- 
asms. Ihave merely let down the bars 
of time, and, by restoring to you in one 
case the feeling of youth which you had 
lost, and, in the other case, advancing 
you to the manhood which you will at- 
tain, have revealed to you the inevit- 
ableness of Being, and the impotence 
of Existence. There is no such thing 
as self-made good or evil. What you 


do only seems to be voluntary and per- 
sonal; in reality, it is the effect, for 
good or ill, of the unconscious spiritual 
condition of the race, manifesting itself 


through you. 

““* Nevertheless,’ he added, turning 
to the boy, ‘it is sometimes possible, by 
prevision and preparation, to abstain 
from committing some particular sin; 
and therefore it may serve you well to 
remember this experience. As for you, 
madame, you have less cause than be- 
fore to despair of your salvation; for 
The Old Adam abides with you, as with 
all of us; it is vain to deny him; but, 
on the other hand, he will not be the 
arbiter of your fate beyond the grave. 
On that score, you may rest assured 
that the ultimate destiny of all human 
creatures will be far better than they 
can possibly deserve!’”’ 

Crashaw had uttered the last speech 
with a dramatic solemnity and power 
that affected us all. He now reverted 
to his usual manner. “I have only to 
add, gentlemen, that you may rely 
upon the truth of the occurrence which 
I have told you, so far as it belongs to 
the actual sphere of things. And I will 
also clear up whatever obscurity at- 
taches to the suggestions contained in 
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this composite drama. The countess 
—she died soon after the meeting with 
Glynn, and I have disguised her name, 
so that the truth can do her no harm— 
the countess, when about twenty years 
of age, was betrothed to a rich man, a 
retired officer of our army, much older 
than herself, and infirm in health. Very 
shortly before the time set for their 
marriage, he made a deed, settling 
upon her his estate. At just about 
that juncture, he was taken acutely ill, 
and the girl installed herself as his 
nurse. But it appeared that she had 
been playing false all along; for, on the 
very night of his death, she eloped with 
the Italian nobleman who afterward 
became her husband. The medical ex- 
perts of those days were somewhat less 
sagacious than they are now, or ques- 
tion as to the cause of the old man’s 
death might have arisen; as it was, he 
was understood to have died from the 
natural decay of old age, hastened by 
some minor inflammation of the vis- 
cera. No opposition was made to the 
bequest being enjoyed by the countess, 
who lived abroad until long after the 
count’s death, and till a new gene- 
ration had sprung up in her former 
home. = 

“The case of the boy was a little dif- 
ferent. For several years he contin- 
ued his religious activity, and studied 
to enter holy orders; but, on one pre- 
text or another, his installation was 
postponed; and when he was twenty- 
five or six years of age, being then in 
France, he fell violently in love with a 
young lady, the younger daughter of a 
great family, who was destined to a 
convent. He contrived to have some 
interviews with her; she repelled him, 
but in such a way that he did not lose 
hope, but persevered, until finally she 
consented to go off with him, though 
she had already taken the preliminary 
monastic vows. 

“That night, before starting for the 
rendezvous, while tearing up some let- 
ters and other papers, he came across a 
card with a black border, on which 
were written the words, ‘Remember! 
Winthrop Mackworth Glynn.’ How it 
happened to be there he never discov- 
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ered; very likely he had written it him 
self at the time of their meeting, and 
had forgotten it. At any rate, it now 
recalled the episode to him, with such 
effect that he refrained from keeping 
his appointment; and the poor girl, 
after waiting for him for a while, lost 
heart, and returned to her sacred alle- 
giance.—Motherwell, the bottle, as 
usual, stays with you!” 


The auditors of this singular story 
grunted inarticulately, each in his own 
key, and remained for some time star- 
ing at nothing in particular, thinking it 
over. 

“ Did you ever tell this before now?”’ 
inquired the bishop, at length. 

Crashaw shook his head, smilingly. 

“I’m glad of it,” rejoined Mother- 
well; “for, while it is undeniably pow- 
erful and strange, I must pronounce it, 
in point of ethics, morals and religion, 
utterly heretical and objectionable. Of 
course, there are things, in both spir- 
itual and material worlds, that we do 
not yet comprehend; but better sup- 
press consideration of them altogether 
than hazard such attempts as this at 
interpreting them.”’ 

“There’s the man you should cau- 
tion,’ said Crashaw, indicating me. 
“As a professional scribe, he’s much 
more apt to reproduce the episode than 
I am.” 

“You told it better than I could,” I 
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replied; “I was struck, on my profes- 
sional side, with the minuteness and 
vividness of some of your descriptions. 
It isn’t often that a person retains for 
over forty years so exact a recollection 
of an event heard of at second hand. 
By the way, would it be indiscreet to 
ask the name of the boy apostle? I 
believe you omitted to mention it.” 

Raleigh looked across at me, and 
lifted his eyebrows significantly. 

“Very indiscreet, indeed, I fancy!” 
he said, nodding his big head between 
the words. 

Crashaw gave a dry laugh. “The 
boy was the father of the man who 
still lives; but inasmuch as his beset- 
ting and predestined sin was happily 
averted, I don’t think he would have 
any objection to confiding his identity 
to you—that is, if you hadn’t already 
guessed it! Yes, gentlemen, he sits be- 
fore you; and now begs to suggest that, 
if you have exhausted the resources of 
this room, we should all seek a higher 
refreshment in the company of the 
ladies.”’ 

“And there abjure all faith in the 
ghost of the old Adam!” added the 
bishop, devoutly. “To the* ladies, 
friends, God bless them!—to the Eves 
of the living present, who shall yet 
guide us back to Eden!” 

“Capital Madeira, eh, bishop?” said 
Raleigh, with an unregenerate smile; 
arid so we went out. 
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FLEETING FAME 


(CASTLETON —Is the man you're going to dine with to-night at all prominent? 
CLuBBERLY—Oh, no—merely the author of the best-selling book of last week. 


embarrassing. 


& 


‘THE FATHER—My boy, keep away from actresses. 


It might prove very 


Tue Son—But, governor, I don’t go with the same set you do. 
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HOW SHE WOULD SETTLE IT 


| TELL you, there is a wonderful lot of interest in the coming yacht race,” 
remarked Mr. Cumso, as he laid down his newspaper, after devouring a 
few columns of information concerning Reliance and Shamrock. 

“What are they going to race for?”’ asked Mrs. Cumso. 

“For the America’s Cup.” 

“What's that?” 

“Why, my dear, it’s odd you don’t know what the America’s Cup is! I've 
talked about it every time there’s been an international yacht race for the past 
ten years or more. The America’s Cup, my dear, is a trophy won by the yacht 
America, in English waters, ever so many years ago. Queen Victoria watched 
the finish of the race from a ship, and as soon as a yacht came in sight around the 
edge of an island, she asked, eagerly: 

“*What boat is it?’ 

“*The America, your Majesty,’ replied one of the gentlemen-in-waiting. 

“*“And what yacht is second?’ the queen then inquired. 

“*Your Majesty,’ was the reply, ‘there is no second.’ 

“Since then, the English people have spent an awful amount of money 
building yachts to compete with American boats, in the hope of getting that 
Cup back again, but all in vain. Yankee skill in boat-building and in naviga- 
tion has always beaten the very best that Johnny Bull could do, and the Cup 
is still on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. I tell you, it makes a fellow take a 
great deal of genuine pride in his country when he thinks of the long and suc- 
cessful defense of that Cup.” 

“T suppose,”’ said Mrs. Cumso, thoughtfully, after listening to her husband, 
“that the Yankees have spent a great deal of money, too.” 

“Of course they have. It takes oodles of cash to build and sail yachts.” 

“How much is the Cup worth?” 

“Intrinsically, do you mean?” 

“Yes; I mean how much would it cost to duplicate it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, exactly, but I suppose a Cup like it could be made for 
about one hundred and fifty dollars. It’s silver, you know.” 

“It was made quite a number of years ago, I think you said?” 

Ll Yes.”’ 

“If a yachting cup were to be made now, I suppose it would be a more 
beautiful one—more modern in style, perhaps?” 

“Perhaps, my dear; but I don’t see what you are driving at.” 

“Don't you? Well, do you know how I would settle this whole business, 
if I were the Englishmen?” 

“No; how would you settle it?” 

“Well, instead of spending so much money for yachts, and coming over 
here year after year in the effort to get that old Cup, I’d take that one hundred 
and fifty dollars and get a nicer cup, and keep it in England.” 

Then Mrs. Cumso resumed her fancy work with the air of one who has 
brought a particularly difficult problem to a very satisfactory solution. 

WitiiaM Henry SIVITER. 
¥ 


(CCLARA—That complexion specialist told me that I must wear a face-mask. 
Maup—Night or day? 





MORTE DE GUINEVERE 


AN EPIC OF MODERNITY 


By Fletcher Cowan 


LL day long the noise of battle rolled 
Down in the basement of the department-store; 
For it was Friday, consecrate as bargain-day. 


There, in the elbow-crush, moved Guinevere, 
Looking for challis quoted three per yard, 
Batiste at six and organdie at nine, 

And other stuffs reduced as advertised. 

The shirt-waist counter sore besiegéd was 

By skirted vultures, wild with taste of blood, 
Haunting the textile heaps as mounds of carrion. 
And men were there—great, strong and lusty men— 
Men who in Greece, years thousand-fold before, 
Would in the Jason or Ulysses set have been; 
There, congregate, they were like nosing wolves, 
Snooping the tit-bits in a special drive 

Of pink-hued outing shirts, with bosom stripes 
That leaped from earth to zenith with a yell 
Like bedroom wall-paper. 


As in a daze, 
Moved Guinevere, transported by the scene; 
For, never, in the history of her life— 
Young, though a housewife tried, at twenty-nine— 
Had she seen offered, at such cutthroat cost, 
So many things she erst had no desire for. 
But, now, this truck, thrown at her with the vaunt 
Of slaughter sacrifice, for but “this day'’— 
She seized the vantage of each fraction drop, 
And, flinging ‘side necessity’s still voice, 
Bought everything in sight! 
Bust-measured, as she was, at thirty-two, 
She bought, a-plenty, garments forty span. 
She had a neck which on occasion could— 
Piano tintinnabulation given— 
Sopranify the “Holy City” in 
A style that made of it another place; 
Which cervix taped at just the twelve-and-half. 
Yet, corraled she two dozen collars, which— 
At placard price of five per—measured full 
A half-and-seventeen, with flare revers 
To give the Adam’s-apple sliding room. 
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She personally needed hose, and yet 

She bought babes’ toe-mits, though without a child— 
A fond investment in futurity; 

And purchased carpet-tacks she needed not, 

To make the floor seem home-like to the man, 

Some midnight in his pacings with the babe. 
Egg-beaters and some colored ribbon, then, 
Preémpted she together with tooth-wash; 

A dictionary and a bar of soap; 

Colognes and a potato-masher, then 

An ice-box, with much tin-ware, garnered in 

Amid the cries of ‘“ Boy!” and “Cash!” “Cash!” “Cash!” 


So, all day long, the noise of battle rolled 

Down in the basement of the department-store; 
When, suddenly, pierced through the choking air, 
And rose above the arc-light’s sizzling spit, 

And topped, reverberant, th’ orchestrion’s blare, 
A voice which, from its intone, seemed that of 

A floor-walk god, beperked with brief authority. 
“Ladies and gents!” it cried, “we beg to say 
This house cannot deliver goods to-day. 

The dry-goods charioteers have gone on strike; 
And what you purchase now’s not guaranteed 
To be delivered till the muss is ended. 

Goods may be taken with you, if you wish: 
Cash—for pianos, stoves, all heavy-weights, 
Which might impede your progress on the cars— 
Will briskly be refunded at the desk.” 


Then swept a great revulsion o’er the mass, 
Confinéd in that stifling bargain crypt, 

Like unto that historic tidal lash 

When Israel strove to rush the carmine sea. 

First, in the driving crush, moved Guinevere, 

Now almost faint from stress and lack of food; 

For she’d forsaken breakfast, home, that morn, 

And nothing since had passed her ashen lips 

But sample grits drawn from the health-food shrines. 


Soon had the tide relentless forced her on 

And borne her panting to th’ adjustment desk; 
Where, while some took back cash, there others were 
Who clamored for the goods, with direful fear 

That ne’er again on earth would they obtain 

Such bargains at such sacrifice; and of 

This latter mind was Guinevere. 

The ice-box she made up her mind to leave 

Until the strike was over; but the rest— 
Shirt-waists and ribbons, soap and picture-wire, 

The Webster’s Unabridged, Virginia ham, 

The potted cheese and can of chloride o’ lime, 

The gas-stove, smooth-iron and the mandolin, 

The parrot-cage and all the tin-ware pack, 
Belonging to the light-weight class, she took— 
Then turned, to fight her way back through the crowd! 
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No camel moving o’er Sahara’s waste - 

Was e’er so full be-panniered, and there rose, 
Out from the throats of the on-pushing host, 

A wail of protest ’gainst her willowed form. 

But, armored with her tin-ware, Guinevere, 
Like Joan of Arc, quaked not before the foe, 
And, banged and battered, moved she in the teeth 
Of the calamity that was inevitable; 

When, as she’d fain precipitate the end, 

Just ‘fore the human maelstrom locked her in, 
She made a sudden tangent break toward 

A place where she saw, marked at ninety-nine, 

A sale of step-ladders. 

Home, had she a canary lofted high, 

To save it from the predatory cat; 

And when she saw those ladders, Guinevere 
Made up her mind to buy one, as a stair 

On which to pass up cuttle-bone and seed 

Unto the said bird hung high from said cat. 

She grabbed a ladder, and a dollar gave 

And then held steadfast, panting for her change; 
When, rose again a shout of mortal woe 

As Guinevere, with ladder lengthwise spread, 
Held back the howling phalanx. 

“The spiteful snip!’’ the women plainly cried. 
“Hey! Mow that woman down!” shrieked out the men. 
But Guinevere stood firmly, and replied: 

“T’ll wait here till I get my one cent change.” 


Then rose that shout again, to which rejoined 

The pale-faced Guinevere, with tilted hat, 

While clinging to her tin-ware and the stair, 

“T’ll wait here till I get my one cent change!” 

“Cash!”’ “Cash!” “* Boy!” “* Boy!” squeaked, in crescendo pipe, 
The call of weakling sales-girls, till a man 

Yelled out with foam-flecked lips: ‘‘ Will some one GIVE 
That living job-lot, front, her one cent change!”’ 

A myriad dexter fingers tried to seek, 

With one accord, each pocket treasury ; 

But locked so tightly was the knitted throng 

That no one could move elbow, whilst 'bove all, 

One voice reiterate, still defiant, cried: 

“ That sales-card said the thing was ninety-nine; 

I'll wait here till I get my one cent change!”’ 


In Kansas they have cyclones, so 'tis said, 
That waft the very house-roofs from one’s head, 
As, in the Orient they have seismic spasms 
That topple temples from the crown to root, 
And make the noblest fabrics of the world 
Resemble thirty centimes. 

The shouts now volumed to a vengeful roar, 
And, lo! the seething mob began to sway, 

And then lunged forward as a ship will strain 
’Gainst impact of the tempest. Then, it broke; 
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And everything that stood against its bulge 

Went under. Pillars fell as in the days 

When Samson marble used as peanut brittle; 

The stucco crashed from ceil; the lights went out; 
The soda-fountain blew up with a roar; 

Counters of chinaware and favrile glass, 

Mingled in iridescent glory with 

Ten thousand cans of French peas and tomates 
Poised & la pyramide, were hurled against 

The cashier and the grilled adjustment-desk ; 
Whilst, over all, the great orchestrion played 
“Oh, Come and Be My Love!”” And when, apace, 
The fire-department bore down on the scene, 

The automatic sprinklers were at work, 

Baptismal o’er the prostrate, stricken mass; 
Whilst soared above the echoes of lost souls 

A blond voice, still defiant, in distress: 

“T’ll wait here till I get my one cent change!” 


The ambul-wagon came; they put her in, 

A symphony in fragments; there she lay, 

Her right hand clutching some new crimping-tong, 
Whilst in her left, a broken ladder-step, 

Soft as a lily symbol in her hair, 

E’en seemed to breathe it had been truly saved 
To bear her footfall on the golden stair. 


They die young, whom the gods love, we opine; 
Poor Guinevere, closed out at twenty-nine! 


we. 


HIS NERVE 


46 E ” 
“Well, I should think he has got nerve! Why, seventy-six relatives 


of the bride were present when he was married, and yet he went through the 
ceremony with a smile!’ 


% 


HE RECOGNIZED THE RESEMBLANCE 


GTELLA—Why is the engagement off? 
Be_tta—He gave her a little hairless Mexican dog, and she said, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Baldy, how kind; this is just like you!” 





L’ INSTINCT 


Par André Sardou 


PERSONNAGES 


FRANCOISE 
JEAN 

TUILHIEUX 
Un HoMME 


Un galetas d’ouvrier. Une mansarde 
aux murs nus. La misere noire. 
FRANCOISE est assise par terre, sur un 
tas de chiffons, hardes sordides, la téte 


entre les mains. 


CENE IERE—Jean, Francoise. 
Silence. JEAN ouvre la porte. 
FRANCOISE (avec anxiété)—Eh 

bien?... (JEAN fatt un geste. déses- 
péré et tombe assis.) T’as encore rien 
trouvé? 

Jean—Rien du tout, partout les 
mémes réponses, nous avons déja trop 
d’ouvriers pour le travail & faire. 

FRANGOISE—C’est & désespérer! 

Jean—Ah! J’y renonce, depuis un 
mois que nous crévons la misére noire, 
j'ai fait toutes les maisons. On veut 
bien me recevoir, mais on me dit de 
revenir dans deux mois: quand on ne 
me fiche pas & la porte brutalement. 
Et puis, la belle avance dans deux mois! 
Nous ne pouvons pas nous endormir 
comme“ des marmottes pendant ce 
temps-la, et puis, toujours, ce sera la 
méme chose. Ah! si le patron n’avait 
pas fait faillite! 

FrRaNcoIsE—Grfce & votre satanée 
gréve. 

J&an—Moi... je n’en voulais pas de 
la gréve, mais il a bien fallu s’en mettre, 
tout le monde crie aprés vous, on risque 
méme sa peau si on ne veut pas mar- 
cher avec les camarades. Bt puis, 
quand on en est, on devient enragé, 
on boit, on parle, on s’échauffe, on croit 
tout ce que racontent les meneurs, ils 
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vous bercent de belles promesses, vous 
montrent des lettres de syndicats qui 
doivent vous soutenir, ils vous font 
croire que plus on résistera, plus on 
obtiendra des patrons, c’est pas vrai, 
parce que eux aussi résistent et qu’ils 
sont les plus forts, et on en revient kif- 
kif comme avant avec des dettes en 
plus. Sauf cette fois on le patron a 
sauté! Mais, nous sommes tombés par 
terre, aveclui. Et puis, vois-tu, mainte- 
nant, quand j’arrive et que je dis que 
j’étais dans la maison Paterson, on me 
regarde du coin de l’ceil, en se méfiant 
de moi. Maudite gréve! On trimait 
comme des brutes avant, mais au 
moins on bouffait, maintenant nous 
crévons la faim. II reste du crofiton 
de pain de ce matin? 

Francoise (le lui tendant)—Tiens, 
voila! 

Jean—Vrai! Il n’est pas gros! 

FRANCOISE—Malheureusement. 

Jean—A partager en deux, c’est 
maigre. 

FRANCOISE— Une bouchée seule- 
ment, j’ai pas faim! 

Jean—Ma pauvre vieille, je crois 
que tu le mangerais bien tout entier. 

FRANCOISE—Et puis, tu as couru 
toute la journée, au lieu que moi, je 
n’ai presque pas bougé d'ici. 

Jean—Il va bien falloir d’ailleurs 
bouger; car, plus d’argent pour payer 
le proprio. Le concierge m’a dit qu’il 
fallait déguerpir demain si on ne payait 
pas le terme que nous devons. C’est 
pas en tous les cas, en vendant nos 
meubles & la criée, que le patron pourra 
trouver l’argent. Plus rien & mettre 
au clou! 

FRANCOISE—Tu sais bien qu’hier on 
ne voulait me donner que trois francs 
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pour ces loques, et encore, disait l’em- 
ployé, par pitié, car on ne préte pas & 
moins. Faillait encore mieux dormir 
dessus cette nuit puisqu’il restait en- 
core du pain. 

Jzan—Demain, il faudra y aller. 

FRANCOISE—Et puis quoi qu’on 
fera? 

Jean—On se paiera un déjeuner de 
prince avec les dix sous, j’étais fait 
pour le luxe. 

FRANCOISE—Et puis aprés? 

Jean—On s’offrira les seules choses 

tis de Paris, un bain froid dans la 
ine, le plongeon du haut d’un pont, 
et puis, ni vu, ni connu. 
RANCOISE—J'veux pas mourir. 

Jean—Bien vrai, si tu regrettes la 
vie, c'est que t’es pas difficile, moi 
j'aime encore mieux aller faire le bouil- 
lon avec les chiens crevés et les assas- 
sinés. 

FRANGoIseE—On a pourtant été heu- 
teux des fois. 

Jean—Oui, mais maintenant, c’est 
bien fini ce temps-la. 

Francgoise—Pourquoi? Il revien- 
dra peut-étre, le bonheur. Nous 
sommes dans une mauvaise passe, mais 
c'est pas la premiére fois, ga peut 
changer. 

Jean—T’es pas découragée, toi, 
parce que tu n’as pas vu comme moi 
qu'il m’était impossible de trouver de 
la besogne, faut tout méme manger en 
attendant l’ouvrage. Tu connais un 
moyen de manger sans argent? 

FrRANGOIsE — Faut mendier! Re- 
garde le vieux pére Tuilhieux d’A cété, 
ga lui reussit bien, il est toujours a la 
— de l’église, et il en regoit des sous! 

am’! C’est une bonne place. Je 
suis sire qu'il a de l’argent. 

Jean—Tout ca, c’est des racontars. 

FraNCOoIsE—Pas du tout; toute la 
maison en parle et puis on le voit sou- 
vent revenir avec des paquets qu'il 
cache sous sa houppelande, sar qu’il se 
paye des soupers fins. 

Jean—Tu crois. 

FrancoiseE—Tiens! l’autre jour il 
est rentré et je l’ai entendu compter 
les sous, il les laissait tomber l'un sur 
l'autre comme ¢a (elle fait le geste) pour 
faire des piles, sdr qu'il s’était fait au 
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moins une journée de six francs. J’aj 
essayé de voir par le trou de la serrure, 
mais il l’a bouchée de son cété, 

Jean—Vrai, c’est beau de gagner 
tant que cela sans rien faire! 

Francoise—lIl y a deux jours, il est 
venu chez lui, un type qui payait pas 
de mine, un camarade, et ils se dispu- 
taient tous les deux: le vieux criait: 
“T’as pas le droit de rester & c’te porte 
puisque j'ai payé la place et assez chére 
encore!” Et l’autre qui répondait: 
“C’est pas juste, elle est au premier 
occupant, c’est & toi qu’on donne le plus 
parce que t’es vieux et ton magot est 
assez gros on le sait bien,’’ et le voisin 
se mettait de plus en plus en colére en 
disant qu'il n’avait pas le sou. Tu 
sais, l'autre disait vrai, le vieux a de la 
galette. Alors, pourquoi qu’on ne 
ferait pas comme lui. 

Jean—Sfr que ca rapporte. J'au- 
rais pas & faire le fier, mais vrai, ¢a me 
fait honte de mendier, manque d’habi- 
tude peut-étre. Et puis, j’inspire pas 
pitié. On se dit c’est un gaillard qu’est 
un feignant et par le froid les bourgeois 
qui ont les mains dans leurs poches 
n’aiment pas les sortir. On donne 
moins par le froid que par le chaud: 
C’est béte, mais c’est comme ¢a. 

FraNcoIsE—Je pense: Si qu’on lui 
demandait au vieux de nous préter un 
peu d’argent? On le rendrait plus 
tard. 

Jzan—Ah ben! t’es bonne! Si tu 
crois que ce viel avare donnerait & 
d'autres ce qu’il se refuse & lui-méme, 
on pourrait pas en obtenir un sou. 

FRANCOISE—Essayons tout de méme. 

Jean (geste de découragement)—Si 
tu veux. 


ScENE 2E—JEAN, FRANCOISE, TUIL- 
HIEUX. 

FRANCOISE (va sur le palier et appelle) 
—Eh! pére Tuilhieux! pére Tuilhieux! 


TuituH1geux (dans la _  coulisse)— 
Quoique vous voulez? (Jl sort sur le 
palier et arrétant le mouvement de 
FRANCOISE qui veut entrer chez lui.) 
Non, non. N’entrez pas. 

Jean (en scene)—Il se méfie! 

FRANCOISE—On pourrait pas vous 
dire un petit mot, voisin? 
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TulLH1Eux—Attendez, je viens. (Jl 
entre en scene avec FRANCOISE, trés 
méfiant.) Eh bien, quoiqu’il y a? 

FRrANCoIssE—Ecoutez-moi, pére Tuil- 
hieux, vous voyez, nous sommes dans 
la misére. Nous avons faim et froid, 
je fais appel & votre bon cceur. Sau- 
vez-nous. 

TUILHIEUX—Qu’est-ce que vous vou- 
lez que j’y fasse, je suis aussi misérable 
que vous. 

Jean—Prétez- “nous un peu d’argent. 

TUILHIEUX—Je n’ai rien. 

FrANGOISE—On vous le rendra bien- 
tot. 

TuILHIgUx—Puisque je-vous dis que 
je n’ai rien. 

Jean—Ca vous portera pas bon- 
heur de nous refuser. 

TuILHIEUX—Travaillez! Faites com- 
me moi quand j’étais jeune, main- 
tenant je suis un pauvre vieillard mi- 
sérable, obligé de mendier pour ramas- 
ser juste de quoi vivre. 

Jean—Vous! Allons donc, 
étes riche. 

TuILH1EUxX—Riche! moi riche, pour- 
quoi dire de pareilles bétises, vous m’in- 


sultez! 
pére 


vous 


FRANCOISE—Ecoutez, Tuil- 
hieux, vous avez bien quelques sous. 

TuILHIEUxX—Je n’ai rien, je vous 
répéte, et je ne mange pas toujours & 
ma faim. Travaillez, vous étes forts 
et vous n’avez pas honte de demander 
secours & uM pauvre vieux comme 
moi. 

JEAN—Je ne trouve pas d’ouvrage. 

TuILHIEUX—C’est peut-étre moi qui 
pourrait vous en donner, hein? 

FraNcoIsE—Ayez pitié de nous. 
Vous avez bien ramassé quelques sous 
aujourd’hui. 

TuILniEux (s’en allant)—Et moi, 
faut bien aussi que je vive. Chacun 
pour soi dans ce monde. (JI sort.) 


ScENE 3E—JEAN, Francoise. IIs 
se regardent désespérés. 

Jean—Tu vois bien, j’avais raison, 
c’est la fin de la fin! 

FraNcoIsE—La_  vvieille crapule! 
Quel froid et un méchant crofton de 
pain dans le ventre! Penser que deux 
étres sont réduits & cette misére. 
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Quelle pitié! 
de bon Dieu! 

Jean—Ca me révolte, quand je 
pense & ceux qui ont un bon diner dans 
l’estomac et qui ont les pieds devant le 
feu, & boire des liqueurs et & fumer des 
cigares. Oh! fumer une bonne pipe! 
V'la& ce que je regrette le plus. 

FRANCOISE—Qu’allons-nous 
nir? 

Jean—Il n’y a plus rien & faire. 
Qu’est-ce que tu veux, Frangoise, il 


Y a pas'de Justice, ni 


deve- 


vaut encore mieux mourir, au moins 


on n’a plus ni soif, ni faim, ni froid. 
On ne pense plus & rien, vrai! ce sera 
un soulagement de ne plus souffrir. 
Ce sera comme si on dormait; mais 
pour ne plus se réveiller et j’aurais pas 
le regret du réveil, j’ai bougrement 
trop faim. Si seulement je pouvais 
dormir—(il tombe sur le grabat. FRAN- 
COIsE s’assied, réfléchissant, elle regarde 
vers la porte condamnée. Silence. 
Petit bruit ae dans la coulisse, 
venant de derriere la porte; s’interrom- 
pant parfois.) 

FRANCOISE (2 JEAN)—Ecoute. 

Jean—Quoi! laisse-moi. , 

FraNCoIsE—Ecoute donc! 

Jean—Laisse-moi dormir, ’cré nom! 

(FRANCOISE se léve sans bruit et va 
écouter contre la porte. Elle revient vers 
le grabat.) 

FRANCOISE—Jean, léve-toi. 

Jean (geignant)—Quoi! Quoi! 

FRANCOISE (le secowant)—Réveille- 
toi donc! 

Jean (réveillé, haut)—Vas-tu me 
laisser tranquille par tous les Tonnerres! 

FrangoiseE—Chut!... (Montrant la 
porte.) Il compte son argent. 

Jean—Oh! 

(Toute la scene suivante & voix tres 
basse. Tous deux vont écouter 4 la 
porte.) 

FRANCOISE—Tu entends? 

Jean—Non, j’ai les oreilles qui 
bourdonnent. 

(Bruit plus fort.) 

FrancoisE—Tiens! Tiens! 

Jean—Oui. Mais c’est pas des sous, 
c’est le bruit de l’argent, va, ce sont 
des tfines. (Silence.) Bon Dieu de 
bon Dieu, ¢a c’est des louis. 

FRANCOISE—Tu crois? 
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’; JzAn—Je le jurerais—des louis. 
Francoise—Des louis! 
Jzan—Vieux saligaud, comment 

qu'il a fait pour avoir tout ga. 

FRANCOISE—Si jamais j'avais cru que 
ce sale loqueteux était si riche. (Jls 
écoutent.) Tu n’entends plus rien? 

Jzan—Il nous a peut-étre entendu 
causer. 

FRANCOISE—Peut-étre bien! Ecoute- 
moi, Jean. 

Jean—Quoi? 

FRANGOISE (hésitante)—Si on le... 
si on le vol... 

(Ils se regardent.) 

Jean—Oui, penser & cet argent ca 
donne de mauvaises idées. 

(On entend un bruit de voix.) 

FRANCOISE—Tiens, il cause avec 
quelqu’un. 

Jean—Oui, c’est bien lui. 

FRANGOISE—Et je reconnais l’autre 
voix, c'est celle du type de l’autre 
jour. 

Jean—lls se disputent. 

Francoise (l’oreille & la porte)— 
Trop bas pour qu’on entende ce qu’ils 
disent. 

Jean—TIls doivent comploter 
quelque mauvais coup. Tout c’te or 
c'est pas naturel, c’est pas naturel. 

FRANCOISE—T’as la fiévre comme 
moi. 

Jean—Oui. 

FrancoisE—C’est la faute du vieux. 

Jean—Peut-étre bien. Tout c’t’ ar- 
gent & cété de nous. 

FrancoisE—Il n’a pas le droit 
d’avoir & lui tout seul tant d’argent. 

Jean—Pourquoi, pas le droit? Il 
l’a gagné.- 

FraNcoIsE—Peut-étre bien, 
en mendiant. 

Jean—C’est pas une raison, c’est 
tout de méme & lui. 

FRANCOIsE—C’est pas juste, il n’a 
pas trimé comme nous et le v’la riche; 
il a beaucoup d’argent; peut-étre cent 
mille francs, ga se voit ces choses-la! 

Jean—Oh! non, pas cent mille 
francs. Comme tu y _ vas! Mille, 
deux mille, on ne peut p s savoir. 

FRANCOISE—Si seulement on pou- 
vait voir, mais il s’.st calfeutré. 
Deux mille! ce serait beau tout de 


mais 
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méme!- Ce qu’on ferait nous. autres 
avec deux mille francs! 

JzaAn—Tu parles, on serait riches! 

FRaNCOIsE—On se mettrait en 
boutique; une belle boutique toute 
bleue, avec un comptoir, j’serais au 
comptoir. 

Jzan—Allons, t’es folle, tu t’montes 
la téte! Puisqu’on ne les a pas les 
mille francs c’est pas la peine de penser 
& ce qu’on ferait si on les avait. 

FRANGOISE—Si on les avait! bon 
Dieu de bon Dieu! on n’aurait pas 
froid et faim comme & c’te heure. 

Jean—Faut pas penser & ga, faut 
pas penser & ¢a! 

FRANCOISE—Et dire que j'ai eu 
pitié de lui un jour, il y a trois mois, 
on était & l’aise & ce moment-la, j’y ai 
donné du pain tant il avait lair 
miteux avec sa grande barbe cras- 
seuse et toujours couvert de vieilles 
loques, vrai, si j’avais su... 

JeEAN—Allons, tu te montes la téte, 
sois raisonnable. 

FRANGOISE—Fais pas le malin, c’t’ 
argent te trotte aussi dans la cervelle, 
¢a vous bouleverse aussi de sentir si 
prés de vous une fortune et puis, si on 
l’avait on serait riches, mais 1a, riches, 
sans plus de miséres. Vrai, c’est bien 
notre tour, nous l’avons bien mérité. 

Jean—Oui, mais ga ferait pas l’af- 
faire du vieux. 

FRANGOISE—II n’est pas juste que 
tout cet or soit & lui. Que qu'il fait 
de c’t’ or. Il est aussi malheureux 
que s’il l’avait pas, il mange pas a sa 
faim; il a froid comme nous, pas vrai, 
il n’a que le plaisir de compter ses louis. 
La belle avance, il faudrait mieux 
qu'il ait des fausses piéces; il en 


aurait plus, et puis quoi, s’il ]’avait 


plus, y serait pas plus malheureux, y 
aurait rien de changé pour lui, au 
lieu que nous, on saurait bien |’uti- 
liser. Ca serait pas pour le compter 
qu’on l’aurait. On serait respecté 
dans le quartier...On t’appellerait: 
Monsieur et moi: Madame. 

Jean—T’es folle, j’te dis qu’t’es 
folle! 


FrangoisE—Non. Je suis point 


‘folle, et pis, lui, il est vieux, il crévera 


bientét tandis que nous, il faudra se 
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tuer demain, parce qu’on a plus de 
quoi manger. Ah! le maudit vieux, 
le maudit vieux. 

Jzan—C’est bien vrai tout de méme 
que c’t’ argent lui est bien inutile. 

FRANCGOISE—Et nous, il nous sauve- 
rait. 

Jean—C’est bien vrai. 

(Ils se regardent.) 

FraNGoIsE—Alors? 

Jean—Alors, quoi que tu veux que 
je fasse on peut pourtant pas le voler. 

FRANGOISE—Tu veux pas? 

Jean—Non, je veux pas. 

FRANCGOISE—Tu veux pas de l’ar- 
gent de ce vieux pour nous tirer de la 
misére. Y me dégofite cette vieille 
crapule avec son or, j’ai froid, j’ai 
faim, et je veux pas mourir, entends- 
tu, je veux pas mourir, puisqu’on 
pourrait étre heureux si t’était pas un 
lache! 

Jean—Alors, il faut attendre que 
l'autre s’en aille et puis que lui dorme. 
(Il écoute & la porte.) J’entends plus 
rien. Oui mais comment, ¢a sera pas 
facile. 

FraNcoIisE—Par la porte, on l'en- 
foncera. 

Jean—II entendrait. 

Francoise—Il n’y a pourtant que 
ce moyen en allant doucement. 

Jean—S'il se réveille, appelle, on 
nous arrétera. 

FrancoisE—Il faut pourtant bien 
risquer son vatout. Il en vaut la 
peine, et puis, la porte ouvre de 
notre cété, tu dévisseras doucement la 
serrure avec ton couteau. 

Jean—Oui, mais s'il se réveille, il 
va crier, et nous sommes perdus. 

FrancoisE—Tuesfou! (Elle montre 
le couteau.) 

Jean—Oh! tais-toi! 

FraNncoisE—I]1 le faut! 

Jean—Non, pas ¢a... l’assassiner! 

FRANCOISE—S’il se débat! 

Jean—Oh! non, non... j’aime mieux 
me tuer. 

FrRaNGOISE—Et moi, je veux pas 
mourir; tu ni as dit toi-méme, tout-a- 
Vheure, qu’il n’y avait plus d’espoir, 
il faut une mort, deux mémes, puisque 


nous nous tuerons demain, ne vaut-il. 


pas mieux que ce sait lui qui... 
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Jean—Non, non, je ne pourrai pas, 
je sens bien que je ne pourrai pas. Je 
tremblerai, voyons, Frangoise, je suis 
un brave homme, je ne puis pas devenir 
un assassin. Je ne peux pas, je ne 
peux pas. (Il tombe assis.) 

FRANCOISE—Je veux,vivre! Tout le 
monde a le droit de vivre, on le tuera 
que s'il peut nous perdre... Tiens, il 
reste un peu d’eau-de-vie, ca te donnera 
du coeur au ventre. 

Jean (tl refuse d’abord, puis) — 
Donne! (II boit 4 la bouteille.) — 

FRANCOISE—Gardes-en pour apres, 
t’en auras besoin pour te remonter. 

Jean—Non, décidément, je ne peux 
pas, j’ai froid. 

FRANCOISE—Tu as peur? 

Jean—Oui, j’ai peur. Mais non, je 
n’ai pas peur, c’est la faim! Dieu que 
jai faim! (Jl reboit. Cependans 
FRANCOISE a pris le couteau, en finis- 
sant de boire. JEAN la voit. IIs se re- 
gardent.) 

FRANCOISE—II1 coupe pas trés bien. 

Jean—Donne!... (Doucement sur la 
pierre de la fenétre il l’aiguise.) La 
virole est solide, faut pas qu’il se re- 
ferme... Tuasdel’eau? - 

FRANCOISE—Oui, pourquoi? 

Jean—Pour se laver les mains tout- 
a-l’heure. 

FRANCOISE—Voila! (Elle met 4 l’a- 
vant scene une cuvette ébréchée.) 

JEAN (essayant le fil du couteau)—Ca 

va bien, maintenant... Il faut d’a- 
bord essayer de le baillonner. 
_ Francorse—Attends... avec ¢a... 
(lui tendant une loque qu'elle a ramas- 
sée). L’argent doit étre dans la pail- 
lasse, je chercherai pendant que tu 
le tiendras et puis s'il bouge, tu 
frappes. 

JEAN (voix éteinte)—Oui. Et puis 
on s’en ira... 

FrANCOISsE—Au petit jour, on court 
au chemin de fer, et on part n’importe 
ot... et on sera heureux. 

Jean (atterré)— Redonne-moi a 
boire. Attends, attends encore un 
peu. 

FRANCOISE (méprisante)—Tu_ es 
lache! 

Jean—Ah! Tu dis que je suis lache! 
Eh! bien, tu vas voir. 
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(FRANGOISE lui fait signe de baisser 
la voix.) 

FRANCOISE (écoutant a la porte)— 
J’entends plus rien, y doit dormir... 
Tu y es, j'ai le baillon. 

Jean—Allons doucement, tout 
doucement. (JI cherche & devisser la 
serrure, il s’arréte et écoute.) 

FRANCOISE—Y grouille pas? 

Jean—lIl a le sommeil dur, il le sera 
encore plus tout-a-l’heure. (JEAN s’ar- 
réte.) 

FRANGOISE—Ca y est? 

Jean—J’ai chaud: que c’est dur de 
tuer un homme! 

Francoise—Vas-y-donc! 

(On entend un bruit de dispute.) 

Jean—Chut! Ecoutel... L’autre 
est encore 1a! 

(Cris plus forts.) 

FraNGoIsE—Malheur! Quoi qu’y 
fait? 

(JEAN redescend en scene. FRAN- 
COISE reste a écouter 4 la porte. Bruits 
de lutte, cris, appels.) 

Vorx pe TuILHIEUx—Au secours! A 
l’assassin! 

Jean—Nom de Dieu! On le tuel... 
(II se précipite a la porte suivi de Fran- 
coisE. Il essaye d’enfoncer la porte, 
criant) On y va, courage! 

FrancoisE—Enfonce! 

Jean—J’ai plus la force! 

Francoise (elle aide Jean)—Cou- 
rage! Courage! 

Jean—Sacrée porte! 

(Ils enfoncent la porte.) 

JEAN (entre, on le voit saisir un 
homme qu'il prend a la gorge et qu'il 
fait rentrer en scene)—Bandit! Crapule! 

(L’homme parvient a échapper a l’étre- 
inte, bouscule FRANCOISE et s’échappe 
parla porte. Jean tombe dterre. Brisé.) 

FRANCOISE (@ JEAN)—T’es blessé? 

Jean—Non, il s’est ensauvé le bri- 
gand! 

FRANCOISE (montrant TUILHIEUX)— 
Et lui? (Elle entre.) Il est mort? 

Jean—aAh! mon Dieu! Si on nous 
soupconnait! 

FRANCOISE (qui s’est penché sur l’ou- 
vrier)—Non, il n’est pas blessé, il est 
simplement evanoui de peur. Tu l’as 
sauvé, le vieux, pourquoi? 

Jean—Est-ce que je sais, quand on 
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entend appeler au secours un homme, 
on essaye de le sauver, par instinct. 

FraNnGoIseE—Et puis l’argent aurait 
été chipé. 

(A eux deux ils le trainent dans la 
chambre dans la lumiere.) 

Jean—J’ai point pensé a ¢a. 
porte de l'eau. 

FRANCOISE—Voila. 
cuvette.) 

Jean—Va-t’y se décider & rouvrir 
les yeux? 

FRANCOISE—I] a été un peu étranglé, 
regarde. 

Jean—Il n’a pas la gorge plus 
séche que moi. 

FRANGOISE—Essaye de lui faire 
avaler quelques gouttes d’eau-de-vie. 

Jean—Cristi! Il a les dents serrées. 

FrRANGOISsE—Avec la pointe de ton 
couteau. 

Jean—Et avale donc, et avale donc, 
il n’en restera plus. 

FRANCOISE—II ouvre les yeux, ¢a 
va mieux. 

Jean—Eh bien, pére Tuilhieux, i! 
faut pas nous regarder avec des yeux 
effarés... 

TuILH1EUxX—Dieu! que j’ai eu peur! 

Jean—Dame, vous l’avez échappé 
belle, un peu plus ¢a y était. 

(JEAN et FRANGOISE se regardent.) 

TUILHIEUX—II s’est sauvé? 

Jean—lIl s’est esquivé & l’anglaise, 
faut croire qu’il ne s’intéresse pas a 
votre santé. 

TUILHIEUX—Le misérable! Sans 
vous j’étais mort. Ah! vous étes de 
braves gens. (Tout-d-coup) L’argent! 
L’argent! Il l’a volé? 

(JEAN se trouble.) 

FRANCOISE—Quel argent? 

TUILHIEUX—II venait pour me voler 
et m’assassiner, ce brigand. J’avais 
quelques sous dans un petit sac, sous 
mon oreiller. Attendez, je vais voir. 
(Il essaye de se relever et ne peut 
pas.) 

Jean—Vous ne pouvez pas bouger, 
attendez, j’y vas! 

TuILHI1EUxX—Mon Dieu! pourvu qu'il 
n’aie pas pris l’argent! 

(Jean et FRANCOISE entre dans la 
chambre.) 

FRANCOISE (bas)—Fais semblant de 


Ap- 


(Elle apporte la 
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chercher on dira que l'autre l’a volé et 
on le gardera. 

Jean (il prend le sac)—Non, faut 
pas faire ga! (Jl rentre.) Voila, pére 
Tuilhieux, votre magot, et dites donc, 
il est lourd! 

TUILHIEUX—Que je suis content, 
mes amis, que je suis donc heureux, 
heureusement vous étiez la et vous 
m’avez sauvé la vie! 

Jean—On fait ce qu’on peut! 

TuILH1EUx—Ce misérable, ce ban- 
dit, cet assassin! 

Jean (@ FRancotsE)—C’est bien 
grace & lui qu'il vit encore! 

TUILHIEUX—Mes braves amis, je 
me reprends d’avoir refusé de vous se- 
courir. Je ne serai pas un ingrat vous 
pouvez en étre sfir. Sans vous je se- 
rais égorgé, vous me paraissez bien 
misérables. J’ai des petites écono- 
mies... Oh! trés peu mais je puis vous 
aider. Et puis je connais des gens 
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trés-haut . placés, ca vous étonne, 
n’est-ce pas? Eh bien je parlerai de 
vous au curé de mon établis de ma 
paroisse, il signalera votre conduite, il 
demandera une décoration pour vous, 
il vous protégera, vous trouvera une 
place. On dit du mal des curés, ona 
tort, ce sont de braves gens. Et puis 
s'iln’y avait plus de curés, il n’y aurait 
plus d’églises et ca ne ferait pas mon 
affaire. Ah! mes enfants, mes chers 
enfants, je vous bénis, vous voyez 
bien, Jean, que vous étes plus fort que 
moi, un pauvre vieillard, tenez, je 
vous propose désormais de laisser cette 
porte ouverte, vous me protégerez, 
nous vivrons avec ce que nous gagne- 
rons. En ce moment, j’ai un peu 
d’argent, nous pourrons patienter en 
attendant des jours meilleurs, mais 
vous me protégerez, n’est-ce pas, vous 
me protégerez! 
RIDEAU. 


2 


THE LOVER WIND 


"THE wind is busy with the leaves; 
Music, as of sleep, he weaves, 
Tunes but dreamers know. 
No other fingers deft as his, 
Wood-poet, at his melodies; 
None else may murmur so. 


Oft with the laughter of the leaf 

Flutters forth a hurrying grief, 
Softer than a sigh. 

He sends it to one gentlest heart; 

Far Silence hears her lover’s art— 
She cometh by-and-bye. 


Joun Vance CHENEY. 


a 


N EWSPAPER PROPRIETOR—Any applicants for the position of circula- 


tion man? 


BusIness MANAGER—There are two—a retited astronomer and a plumber’s 


bookkeeper. 


“Well, tell the astronomer we won’t want him.” 
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ROMANCE 


IN quiet splendor fell the Southern night, 
And wrapt in dusk the little city lay, 
Drowsing, and dreaming of another day 
When Dawn should bring again its joy and light. 
Above it hung the new-moon’s crescent bright, 
And myriad stars along the sky’s blue way 
Gathered to wonder at their rivals gay, 
That twinkled o’er the Plaza’s pavements white. 


Idly I sauntered in the fragrant gloom, 
Under the lisping palms, and found the street 
Where hung the balcony, cage-like, above. 
Behind those bars I saw a girl’s face bloom, 
And heard another Juliet repeat 
To me, her Romeo, her words of love. 


Jutian DuRAND. 


% 


THE END 


IRST GIRL—There goes Edyth Smythe. She was in love with the same 
man I was. ~ 
Seconp Girt—But it’s all over now? 
“Oh, yes—she married him.”’ 


we 


NEGLECTED 


Yon BLUMER—Who’s taking care of the baby? 
Mrs. Von BLumER—No one. The new nurse is with him. 


Fs 


QO of sight, out of mind; in sight, never mind. 





POOR MR. SNALE 


By J. J. Bell 


6 OULD you write some 
verses in my album, Mr. 
Snale?’’ Cynthia said to 
the little plain man at her side. 

Mr. Snale blushed. “Certainly, Miss 
West, if you wish. I'll be pleased and 
honored.” 

“Oh, thank you, so much. I hardly 
dared to ask you; but I should feel so 
proud to have the lines of a real poet 
in my book.” 

He winced, for he was modest, and 
hated to be regarded as a curiosity. 


‘Ah, you must not call me a poet, Miss ~ 


West; I only make verses.”’ 

Ill-natured people said that verses 
were all Mr. Snale made, and jeered 
when they observed the signature, 
“Hector Brisbane Snale,” in dainty 
periodicals devoted chiefly to the man- 
agement of babies, lovers, husbands 
and households. But these _ill-na- 
tured people did not know that he made 
nearly twenty pounds per annum in the 
service of the muse, which is fair re- 
muneration, as things go, in the sing- 
ing trade. This sordid detail, how- 
ever, is mentioned merely to encour- 
age those whose souls have been de- 
pressed, whose floods of song have been 
rudely checked, by the cruel state- 
ments of some to the effect that writ- 
ing verse does not pay. 

But it must not be thought that Hec- 
tor B. Snale wrote for gold—or, rather, 
silver. Nay, it must be distinctly un- 
derstood that he disposed of his earn- 
ings through channels of charity, and 
was content to live quietly on the in- 
come left him by his parents, which 
amounted to a trifle over four hun- 
dred a year. He had been in business, 
but had retired at the age of thirty, 
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purchased a cottage with a small 
but secluded garden, and _ there 
settled down to cultivate roses and 
rhyme. 

As has been said, some of the Dove- 
dale people sneered at him; but there 
were others who pitied him, and a few 
who liked him. Cynthia West was one 
of the latter. . She was used to meeting 
young men whose success, commercial 
or otherwise, provided them with a 
good stock of assurance and, perchance, 
conceit; she was accustomed to en- 
counter strong and pushing characters 
at home and during her visits to 
town; she was acquainted also with 
men who were failures; buf in Mr. 
Snale she discovered a personality that 
interested her by reason of a queer 
mixture of pride and humility—pride 
in his occupation, humility in the re- 
sults thereof. 

And it was due to her kindly en- 
couragement that on this particular 
Summer afternoon the verse-maker 
sat in her drawing-room, talked to her 
under cover of the conversation carried 
on by her mother and _ half-a-dozen 
other visitors, and promised to write 
“some verses” in her album. He had 
written verses in a few other albums 
simply to oblige their owners; in Cyn- 
thia’s case it would be different, he 
told himself, as he glanced at her pro- 
file during a pause in their talk. -He 
would write verses in her album sim- 
ply to oblige himself, and, if she were 
pleased, he would perhaps 

“‘How are the roses, Mr. Snale?”’ 
asked Miss West, suddenly, interrupt- 
ing the flow of his thoughts. 

“The roses? Oh, of course—the 
roses are beautiful just now; they 
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always are—I mean, they are doing 
pretty well this Summer.” 

“Dr. Brighton told us yesterday 
that you had been most successful this 
year.” 

“Ah, well,” said the verse-maker, 
recovering from his confusion, “‘ Bright- 
on is a kindly critic. He enjoys a 
cigar in my little garden, and then goes 
out and praises my roses to all and 
sundry. You must not let him mis- 
lead you. My roses are sweet, but 
quite commonplace—like my verses,”’ 
he muttered, as an afterthought. 

Cynthia missed the last remark. 

“It’s too bad of you to have such a 
high, thick hedge around your garden. 
Nearly every day I pass your house, 
and vainly try to imagine what your 
roses are like.” 

“I never lock the gate,” he re- 
turned, softly. 

“Oh, Mr. Snale, I wouldn’t dream 
of——’’ 

“Miss West,”’ he said, quickly and 
nervously, “nothing would make me 
so happy as to see you in my little gar- 
den. Won’t you come some day? I 
wish 

It was the boldest speech he had 
ever made in his life, and for a mo- 
ment he sat dumb, in sheer bewilder- 
ment at his own courage. 

“You are very kind, and, of course, 
I shall be delighted,’’ she replied, easily 
and naturally. “I'll just walk in the 
first fine day, and give you a surprise.” 

“Not a surprise so much as a pleas- 
ure,”” murmured Mr. Snale, blushing at 
his own temerity. Truly he was com- 
ing out of his shell! Cynthia was glad 
to note the change in the shy little man 
in whom she confessed to such a 
friendly interest. 

“He only wants a little encourage- 
ment to brighten him up,” she said to 
herself. ‘“‘ He needs more than flowers 
and poetry to keep him cheerful when 
so many people snub him.” 

Presently, Mr. Snale took his leave, 
carrying with him Miss West’s album, 
which she put into his hands with a 
pretty apology for troubling him. 

“It shall be ready when you come to 
see my roses,” he said, softly. ‘“ You 
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are really 
anxiously. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, smiling, 
“the first fine day.” . 


coming?” he asked, 


“What a peculiar little man!”’ said - 
one of Mrs. West’s visitors, a massive 
lady, when he had gone. 

“He leads such a lazy, useless life,” 
remarked another, who never rose be- 
fore midday, and had not walked a 
furlong for fifteen years. 

“He ought to marry,” observed an- 
other, who was said to beat her hus- 
band at frequent intervals. 

“His poetry is very poor stuff,”’ said 
a fourth, who possessed a copy of Ten- 
nyson which she had not opened since 
her school-days. 

“I rather like some of his verses,” 
remarked her neighbor. “They are 
very sweet, but rather sad.” 

“So do I,”’ said Mrs. West; “and I 
think Mr. Snale only wants a little so- 
ciety to draw him out and make him 
quite interesting.” 

““Ye-es,” admitted the lady on her 
left; “‘but I am afraid he is very un- 
grateful. My girls once asked him to 
a progressive whist party, and, if you 
will believe me, the man was a perfect 
bore the whole evening—so dull! oh, 
so terribly dull!’ 

“Why,” said Cynthia, laughing, 
“he’s only shy. When you get to 
know him he’s verv nice indeed.” 

“Ha! my dear,” tittered the mas- 
sive lady, playfully shaking a pale- 
gray sausage of a forefinger at the girl, 
“you must be careful, or we'll report 
you to somebody.” 

“‘Te—he—he!” giggled the lady who 
was said to beat her husband. 

Miss West smiled good-humoredly, 
as she poured out a cup of tea for her- 
self. 


II 


THE next day was wet, but Mr. 
Snale was not altogether sorry. At 
any rate, he employed the rainy hours 
in tidying his garden—it was far from 
untidy to begin with—trimming walks 
and borders, and cheerfully exerting 
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himself in view of Miss West’s visit. 
How kind of her to promise to come! 
What a happiness it would be for him 
when he led her among his roses! 
Then, in the evening, he locked him- 
self up in his study, produced a manu- 
script which had occupied him the bet- 
ter part of the previous night, revised 
the lines again and again, and finally 
inscribed them in Cynthia’s album. 

“T hope she will be pleased,” he 
murmured, as he regarded his work. 

He hardly slept that night, and was 
up in the dawn, anxious about the 
weather. The rain was still falling, 
but, as the sun rose, the sky cleared, 
and by breakfast-time Mr. Snale was in 
such a fever of delight that he could 
neither eat nor read the newspapers. 

‘‘She will come in the forenoon,” he 
said to himself, and he hurried into the 
village to order strawberries and cream, 
a novel proceeding on his part, and 
one which gave rise to much gossip in 
Dovedale. 

At one o’clock he decided that it had 
been stupid of him to expect her earlier 
in the day. “Of course,” he thought, 
“she meant the afternoon—perhaps 
about three o’clock.”” Wherefore, he 
requested his housekeeper to hold her- 
self in readiness to brew the best tea 
she could at a moment’s notice, and to 
have the table in the Summer-house 
laid out as daintily as possible. 

At three o’clock Mr. Snale was in a 
high state of excitement; at half-past 
three he was still more restless; at four 
o'clock he became suddenly depressed, 
and at a quarter-past it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine the depth of his disap- 
pointment. 


At twenty minutes past four the 


garden gateopened . . . Andthen 
Mr. Snale saw the blue sky, the green 
hedge, and the red, pink, yellow and 
white roses meet and mingle in a con- 
fused whirl of glorious, lovely colors. 
Cyntaia had come at last. 

She was very friendly and gracious 
and sweet and cool, and almost im- 
mediately put her host at hisease. It 
is true that she carried on the greater 
part of the conversation, as they 
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strolled among the roses; but after- 
ward, as they rested in the Summer- 
house, her companion talked freely, 
and even amusingly, so that Miss West 
felt that her scheme for “drawing 
out”’ the lonely little man was likely to 
succeed. She enjoyed the refresh- 
ment he had provided, and told him 
so, thereby making him more foolishly 
happy than she had done by her ad- 
miration for his roses. 

Had Cynthia been a flirt, she would 
have brought about his downfall there 
and then. As it was, she had uncon- 
sciously led him through the meadows 
of vain delight to the very edge of the 
precipice of false hope above the abyss 
of disappointment. Perhaps it was 
some vague fear that made her rise 
suddenly and say she must take her 
departure. Her host, after vainly re- 
questing her to remain a little longer, 
begged her to wait in the Summer- 
house until he procured her album, 
which he had left in his study. 

She nodded and thanked him, add- 
ing some pretty words which would 
have meant nothing to an ordinary 
man, but which meant a great deal to 
little Mr. Snale. He left her enjoying 
the bunch of roses he had plucked for 
her—the pick of his garden—and has- 
tened into the house. 


As Mr. Snale, with the book in his 
hand, was about to leave the study, he 
observed Dr. Brighton pass the win- 
dow. 

“Hullo!” he cried; but the young 
doctor apparently did not hear, and 
walked straight on to the Summer- 
house. 

“Glad Brighton didn’t come soon- 
er,” said Mr. Snale to himself, as he 
stepped out of the cottage. 

And then he saw Cynthia, the bunch 
of roses lying at her feet, laughingly 
submitting to being kissed by the new 
arrival. 

“Hullo, old man,” exclaimed the 
doctor, a trifle abashed, on observing 
the verse-maker; “come along. Don’t 
mind us.”’ 

But Mr. Snale only stood and stared. 

“You must excuse George,” said 
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Miss West, blushing. ‘“‘He said he 
might come to take me home, but I 
forgot to tell you.” 

The little man came to himself at 
last, and advanced to shake hands with 
the doctor. 

“Of course; of course,” he said, try- 
ing to smile pleasantly; ‘‘of course, 
re) PETER 

“Wasn't it good of Mr. Snale to 
write in my book?” said Cynthia, turn- 
ing to Dr. Brighton. 

“Rather,” returned the doctor. 
“His page will be worth a hundred 
guineas some day. Eh, old man?” 

Miss West smiled kindly, and shook 
hands with the verse-maker. 

“Many, many thanks,’ she said, 
gently, thinking for the first time what 
a worn-looking little man he was. 
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They left Mr. Snale among his roses, 
and; as they went homeward, the doc. 
tor chuckled: 

“Poor old Snale! Don't believe he 
knew we were engaged.” 

“Well, considering that it happened 
only the other day—” said Cynthia, 
laughing, and leaving her speech un- 
finished. 


But, when she reached home, and 
read the verses newly written in her 
album, she locked her door and in- 
dulged in ‘‘a good cry.” And yet the 
verses were the happiest that Hector 
Brisbane Snale had ever made. But 
Cynthia began to remember several 
little things, one of them being a bunch 
of roses which she had left on the floor 
of the Summer-house. 
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HOW TO LOVE A GIRL 


At girls like to be loved, but they are not all alike, and care should be taken 
to discriminate among the many varieties. 

In making love to an old maid, the preliminaries only are necessary. Give 
her a fair start, and she will do the rest. Remember that she is making up for 
lost time, and hold on tight, and shut your eyes. As long as she has taken the 
cue, don’t fear the result. You needn’t do a thing. 

When she is young and innocent, with a frank, open-work countenance and 
with no experience, get up early every morning and watch her door-step. 
There are others on the same trail, and if you wish to be an active member of the 
club, you must do your share of the work. If she accepts flowers and fruit 
readily, don’t get too gay. This is only your privilege. And when you feel that 
you cannot stand it any longer, tell her so, and leave the rest to her. She will 
be your teacher. You needn’t do a thing. 

With a widow, be calm and unmoved in the face of danger. You are in 
for it, and don’t get rattled. Sit around where you can be reached, and submit 
to everything. But remember that, so far as you are concerned, there is nothing 
doing. It won't be necessary. 

If she is a tall, straight blonde, with lustrous eyes and a large, open smile, 
don’t allow your feelings to overcome you. Do the right thing, and wait. She 
will see that you are well taken care of. 

Or if she is any other kind of girl, it doesn’t matter. Don’t do a thing your- 
self. She will do the rest. No matter how slow you may be, have no fear of 
the ultimate result. 

But be sure ofone thing. Before beginning, get a million orso. . 

Tom MAsson. 





THE PIPER 


By Theodosia Garrison 


OUD he piped for them to dance— 

Oh, the gay retreat, advance, 

Like surging waves that lean and lift 
To know the red star’s glance! 

And their bare brown feet’s refrain 
Was like patter of the rain 

That thrills in May-time through the green 
Where cloistered birds are fain. 


Gay the Piper played, the while grinned he craftily, 
“Oh, rare and ripe for this-I pipe, pay ye must!"’ quoth he. 


Oh, the dancers’ eyes were bright 
As a flame in middle night, 
For shrill he piped the joy of life, 
The daring of delight. 
And they tripped it to and fro 
As the light-foot fairies go 
That circle on the greensward 
When a crescent moon dips low. 


Fast the piper played, the while grinned he craftily, 
“For this my tune or late or soon, pay ye must!”’ quoth he. 


Oh, the Piper’s notes were sweet 
As a rose in noontide heat, 
And love was like the pulse of flame 

That through his measures beat. 

And of love his pipings were 

Till the air was all astir 

With fragrance of his music 
Spilled as spikenard and myrrh. 


Soft the Piper played, the while grinned he crajtily, 
“For this my best and loveliest, pay ye must!" quoth he 


But what time the twilight died, 
Oh, he flung his pipes aside, 
And, “Sweethearts, now comes reckoning!” 

Grim Time, the Piper, cried. 

“Give me guerdon for my pains, 

Give me payment for my strains, 

Now yield me for your pleasuring 
The price my piping gains." 
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“Nay, but wherewith may we pay?” . . Grinned he craftily, 
“ Youth of you and truth of you and joy of you!”’ quoth he. 


Oh, the shrinking forms and bent, 
Oh, the weary feet that went 
Through dust of all regretting 
From the place of merriment! 
And again the Piper blew 
For another madder crew 
In silver of the moonlight 
And the shimmer of the dew. 


Gay the Piper played, the while grinned he crafttty, 
“ Yea, good sooth, I pipe for youth, and take my pay!” quoth he. 


¥ 


RATHER FLAT AFFAIR 


Fisst BAB Y—Was there a crush at your party? 


SeconD BaBy—Oh, yes—a fat nurse sat right down on me! 


ONLY ONE LIFE REMAINED 


IRST CAT—You seem to be afraid of the water. f 
Seconp Cat—Well, why shouldn’t I? I have been drowned eight times. 


& 


NOT HIS FRIENDS NOW 


GHE— But have you no friends? 
He—Not one. But I have a slight speaking acquaintance with a number 
of persons who used to borrow money from me when I was wealthy. 


€ 


H{AROLD— Honest, doctor, have we got twins in the house? 
THE FAMILY Puysician—Yes, my boy. 
“Well, say! Let me break the news to mother, will you 





THE LOVES AND THE YEARS 


By Kate Masterson 


CENE—A bachelor apartment. 
S Time—Midnight; the dawn of 
the New Year. Chimes are 
ringing. The snow is falling outside, 
and the moon is shining. A table, 
spread with the remains of a supper, 
stands disordered in the centre of the 
room, the candle-shades awry, the 
tapers flickering low. The cloth is 
stained and rumpled from the over- 
turned glasses. There are dying logs 
on the hearth, and their piny odor 
mixes fragrantly and sadly with that 
of drooping roses. 

From the next room, where the 
guests have gone with their host, who 
is giving his farewell supper to the 
men that are to act as his ushers during 
this day which has just come, there 
sounds the music of a banjo and a 
piano, with voices singing: 

“To yee gy the glad young year, sweet- 


To.the glad. ame year—and you!” 


There is the kiss of clinking glasses. 
The chimes cease their ringing, and a 
clock strikes the half-hour. The Old 
Year, who has been crouching by the 
dying fire, falls dead in a huddled 
heap upon the hearth. The New 
Year, laughing, looks in through the 
heavy curtains. From dim corners of 


the room flutter Little Loves, blowing - 


kisses to the new-cormer, and, gather- 
ing roses from the table, they pelt 
them at him, beckoning him in. 

But one Little Love goes sadly to 
the side of the Old Dead Year, and 
places a rose on his bosom, sobbing: 

“How sweet he was, how sweet!” 

The Little Loves turn mockingly 
away as, with flower garlands, they 
draw the Young Year into the room, 
and guide him to the chair at the head 
of the table. 
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“Poor Old Year!” sighs the Little 
Love. 

“I found him very slow!” sneers 
the False Love, and he yawns. 

“He brought me no luck!” pouts 
the Forgotten Love; “he failed to 
recognize me when the Spring had 
gone. The New Year will be kinder, 
I hope!” 

“He promised much, but gave 
little!” says the Selfish Love, a fat 
little fellow with a double-chin. 

“I outgrew him!” remarks the Calf 
Love. “He was behind the times, 
poor old chap!” 

“ He went out like a Roman-candle," 
says the Warm Love. “He was not 
lasting.” 

He joins his fellows clustering around 
the smiling New Year—all but the one 
Love that hovers by the hearth where 
the Old Year lies. 

“Here are roses for your hair!” 
says the False Love, twining faded 
blossoms in the curls of the New 
Year. 

“ And wine for your lips!’’ adds the 
Fickle Love, offering him dregs in a 
glass. 

“No, no!” cries the Pure Love, and 
pushes toward him a finger-bowl of 
water. 

“Here’s ice for it,” says the Cold 
Love. 

“It needs 
Naughty Love. 

“Tt needs flame!” urges the Warm 
Love, drawing over a candle, the shade 
of which has ignited. 

“Take them all!” says the Big 
Love. 

“ And die of surfeit!’’ cries the Little 
Love. “Be a miser if you would keep 
your treasure!” 


“Right you are!” exclaims the Self- 


flavor,”” remarks the 
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ish Love. “Only valuable affection 
is appreciated!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughs the Naughty 
Love; “he knows—the beggar!” 

The Forgotten Love sighs over a 
rose. ‘I was proud once,” he moans; 
“I was forgotten!” 

“I rode away!” smiles the False 
Love; “I shall be remembered through 
the ages!”’ 

“What bally-rot!” lisps the Calf 
Love; “you know nothing about it!” 

“What are we, I wonder?” ques- 
tions the Pure Love. 

“Snow on the mountain-top!” an- 
swers the Cold Love. 

“ Fire that burns out!” murmurs the 
Warm Love. 

“Everything!” says the Big Love. 

“Nothing!” corrects the Little Love. 

“ Jokes!” laughs the Naughty Love. 

“Tragedies!’’ moans the Forgotten 
Love. 

“Gain!” speaks out the Selfish Love. 

“Pleasure!” snickers the False Love. 

“Amusement!” lilts the Fickle Love. 

The New Year has ceased to smile 
at their chatter. He is listening to the 
voice of the Little Lonesome Love 
crooning beside the Old Dead Year, 
unheedful of his presence. 

He speaks for the first time. 

“You are all wrong,” he says; “ you 
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are unreal as phantoms! None of you 
shall abide here with me!” 

There is a painful silence, and the 
Loves flutter sadly back to their dim 
corners. The turquoise morning comes 
through the curtains. The Little Lone 
Love kisses the rose on the Old Year's 
breast. 

“Good-bye, my friend!” he whis- 

rs. 

The New Year draws near, looking 
kindly upon the two. 

“Who are you?” he questions, 
gently. “Are you the Dead Love, 
that you remain with the Old Year 
when all the others have flown away?” 

“I am the True Love,” says the 
Little Lone Love; “the only Love 
that remains always! And the Old 
Year was very good. I know you not, 


stranger!” 


“Let us be friends, then,” says the 
New Year, reverently. 


The men troop back into the dining- 
room. Their hats are even more 
awry than the candle-shades, and 
their collars are wilted. They are 
singing, badly out of tune, something 
like this: 

“To you and the sweet Old Year, dear 


eart 
To the sweet Old Year—and you!” 


& 


MOBILITE 


O#: ask me not wherefore I change, but see! 
Change visits all thou lovest next to me;- 

From Nature’s self I drew mine errant ways, 

Her tides, her flowers, her veering lights and days! 


Yet grieve not that I change; for change on change 
Shall bring me back—’tis but a circle’s range! 
Then wait me, for thou canst, so firm of soul; 
Thou art my starting and my final goal. 


% 


COULD IMPROVE ON IT 
LORENCE—I have something to tell you, dear, but it isn’t worth repeating 


PAULINE—Do tell me. 


Epitn M. THOMAS. 


It will be when I get through with it. 





THE INTERFERENCE OF MISS 
JANE 


By Robert Adger Bowen 


silence, and as yet he under- 

stood her so little that an un- 
comfortable doubt was tormenting him 
as to whether he had offended her. 
She was a puzzle to him—a puzzle, 
however, that he found charming in 
its gradual solution, and he waited 
now with corhmendable patience un- 
til she should answer him. 

They had reached the bridge over 
the little creek. The brief Southern 
twilight was in the moment of its 
change, though through it there were 
yet transfused the colors of the sunset. 
When Barbara spoke, her voice seemed 
to Cameron to have caught something 
of the elemental stillness about them. 

“T cannot see it just as you wish me 
to see it,” she said. “You make us 
independent by the purchase money 
of the place, and then you ask us to 
stay on here after the time specified 
that we should do so has You 
are very kind, and very persuasive, 
but do you think you really mean it?” 

“ Absolutely,”’ he answered, looking 
into the eyes she turned to him, and 
smiling at the contradiction to her 
words which he read in them, 

“Because,” she said, sighing, “the 
temptation to stay on just a little 
while longer than we intended is very 


= ” 
ire what Cameron liked best 
shoul girl, who wore her beauty 
as simply as:she wore her gowns, was 
a habit oh she had of saying what was on 
her mind, Her reticence, now that he 
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Gis had met his proposition with 


wished her to speak, had the effect of 
making him more urgent. 

“What can I do to make be- 
lieve,” he said, “that I am asking this 
as a great favor? How could I live 
alone in that big old house? Its 
empty rooms would drive me away in 
a wee 

“How did you intend to live in it 
when you bought it?” she asked, and 
something in the slight tilt of her ‘head 
made him aware that indefinite sug- 
gestions would not avail- with ter. 

“JT did not know what it would 
be like here,” he replied, truthfully. 
“You know our Northern farms are 
snug little things, all green grass and 
smiles, and more green grass and 
Smiles just next door, over a low stone 
wall. I never counted on this isolation, 
where the nearest neighbor is miles 
away. And then, you see, I had not 
learned to know you, and your mother, 
and your aunt. Really, if you go away 
now and leave me here alone, I must 
drop. it and go, too.” 

“ But you told me you were seeking 
seclusion.” 

“Seclusion is not desolation,”” he 
said. 

“So you would be desolate here?”’ 

It had long been one of the prin- 
ciples of Cameron’s philosophy not to 
wax too confidential with an attract- 
ive woman. He had found it the 
surest way to pool his individuality 
so that he might expect to receive it 
again in provokingly muddled general . 


applications; and he was the kind of fa" a 
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man that women were fond of analyz- 
ing. But with Barbara Walsingham 
he intuitively felt that it would be 
different. The quality of her sym- 
pathy was so little feline. 

He watched her profile, and noted 
the stiffening in the lines of her bare 
throat, brought there by sensitive 
protest at his blunder. She was look- 


ing at the far-off pine forests that 
loomed up dark with a suggestion of 
impenetrable mystery just beyond the 
low hills where the meadows broke 
their level in ascending undulations. 
Almost perceptibly the dusk was 
—s from them over the low- 


“You did not know that I was a 
writer of books?” he asked, deter- 
mined that he would make an open 
bid for her interest. He had ex- 
pected surprise, but the frank incredu- 
lity that leaped to her eyes as she faced 
him suddenly, was almost discourag- 
ing to one whom success had left very 
humble. 

“No,” she replied, “I did not. 
will think me very ignorant.” 

“ Hardly,” he said, drily. 

“You were going to tell me some- 
thing, were you not?” Barbara asked, 
after a moment. “Do you know, I 
have never met an author before, and 
I think it rather startled me.” 

“That would be a very safe pre- 
monition if you ran the chance of meet- 
ing many. They are a rather prosy 
lot, generally; but I was not going to 
ask you to let me read you anything 
of my own.” 

“But you will do so, all the same.” 
Her quiet assumption nettled him 
a ly. “That is,” she added, “I 
really hope you will.” 

“No,” he said, so sternly that Bar- 
bara quite forgot to watch her land- 
scape, and turned her attention fully 
upon him; “that is a thing I never do. 
Nor do I ever speak of my work, as a 
general thing, but I wanted to speak 
of it to you.” 

In the dusk he could see the chang- 
ing lights that made her eyes inscruta- 
ble. For a brief space, the icion 
flashed through him that this woman 


You 


also was ready to analyze him upon any 
confession he might make. The next 
instant he repelled the idea. 

“I can’t deny,” he went on, “that | 
am, I don’t quite know how, a suc. 
cessful story-writer; which means, you 
know, that the great, hungry public 
thinks it likes my books. It does not 
at all mean that it ought to like them. 
Now, may I confess something to 
you?” 

“Yes,” she replied, sitting down on 
the low sleeper that held the planks 
of the bridge in place, and motioning 
him to do the same. “But I think 
you are laughing at me just a 
little.” 

“At you? At myself, maybe; at 
the public, yes, I never laugh at my 
inspiration. But this is what I wished 
to say. My first book I consider a 
lucky accident. The second was a 
skilful throw in the same direction. 
The third my public wrote. I have 
determined that the fourth shall be my 
own. That is why I bought an old 
plantation way down here; and that 
is why I want to stay here, free from 
care and buried to the world; and if 
you and your mother will just stay, 
too, I shall be very happy.” 

Barbara shook her head. 

“To begin with, you are not speak- 
ing quite seriously.” . 

“A little flippantly of what is done 
and past,” he acknowledged, “but 
seriously enough of what is to come. 
I am in flight from the temptation of 
success. Do you know that some 
times death comes that way?” 

Barbara was vaguely conscious that 
strength in its weakness was making 
an appeal to her. She was not the 
first woman who had felt the power 
of this appeal. That Cameron was 
not aware of its value made it all the 
stronger. He knew. that women in- 
stinctively gave him their interest and 
sympathy, but he was entirely un- 
aware that he won it from them by 
what one of them had once called “the 
fine chastity of his spirit.’ Barbara 
felt this now, and it moved her as no 
te a 
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She spoke very slowly, the thrill in 
her voice emphasi its soft accents. 

“If Ith t that I might really help 
you, make it easier for you to live 
your own life!” 

“How quick you are to understand 
me! Your very presence is a help to 
me—an inspiration.” 

“How?” 

“ Because you are unlike any woman 
I have ever known.” 

Her next question took him a little 
aback. 

“What has been your inspiration for 
the other books?”’ 

“You are unjust,” he retorted. 
“Do you think that I wish to use you 
as a painter employs a seaak I 
should not attempt to put you in my 
book, except as I might put the very 
best of myself, or the spirit of whatever 
was truest about me as I wrote.” 

“Tell me about your writing,” she 
asked; and the tones of her voice 
implied a plea for his forgiveness, 
also. 

“There is nothing to tell,” he an- 
swered, drawing away from her. “I 
have no theories, and write just as well 
on my lap as on a table.” 

Barbara’s rejoinder was a trifle irrele- 
vant. 

“It is getting quite dark,” she said; 
“let us go in.” 

When they had gone a little way in 
silence, and he had offered her his hand 
over the split log across the brawling 
little brook, which she had not cared to 
take, and they were in the damp, low 
road again, he said: 

“If you only knew the horror I have 
of being lionized, you would not be 
angry with me.” 

“ And if you only knew how often I 
have wanted to meet a famous author, 
you would have been more tolerant of 
my curiosity.” 

“ Famous!” 
meditatively. 
ever heard that said of me. It is too 
much. Fame is the seventh heaven of 
authorship.” 

“You said you were successful.” 

“That, in these days, is only the 
first heaven,” he answered, with a 


He repeated the word, 
“TI do not think I have 


touch of scorn. “It is won by acti 
dent, and held by advertising.” - 

Barbara turned to him with a ges- 
ture of dissent, but she checked the 
words on her lips. For some reason, 
he evidently did not care to be serious 
with her upon the subject of his writ- 
ings, and she would not ask him any- 
thing more. 

Cameron also was silent. He real- 
ized that he had behaved like a bear, 
and, moreover, he realized that, if he 
wished sincerity from her, he would 
have to be sincere himself. But this 
was not easy. He never had been 
quite able to understand the distaste 
he always felt to discuss his author- 
ship. He knew that it did not come 
from any lack of pleasure in finding 
his books appreciated. He enjoyed 
that with a very healthy degree of in- 
terest. He had broached the subject 
with Barbara, thinking to arouse her 
sympathy, and to prevail upon her to 
acquiesce in his wishes, but he had only 
raised a chilly feeling of antagonism 
between them. 

They had passed from the bottom- 
lands, and were going up the hill road 
between the upland stretches of fields. 
There was through the air the uncer- 
tain silvery radiance of a moon as yet 
unseen above distant masses of woods, 
while the silence that had brooded so 
heavy in the bottoms was broken now 
by sounds of life from scattered cabins, 
or the call of some night-bird to its 
mate. 

Cameron’s reticence slipped from 
him. In the moment, he forgot any 
disparity of experience between him- 
self and Barbara. He was aware that 
his present mood was due in large 
measure to his response to the charm 
of the hour and the surroundings, yet 
he knew also that he was swaying his 
mood rather than being swayed by it. 

“You will stay and help me?” he 
asked. “I wish it sincerely.” 

The original color of his request had 
taken on a strangely different hue 
from any he had anticipated. He had 
already regretted his confidence about 
himself, and now he had emphasized 
the personal element in his appeal. 
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Then, ve hesitated, he em- 
phasined i still more. 
I beg it of you,” he pleaded, 

The calmness of her voice, as she 
answered him, seemed to clear a mist 
from before his eyes. 

“Yes. If you wish it sincerely, we 
will stay for a little while.” 


II 


«Tue two ladies were sitting where, 
in Summer, they always sat at that 
hour—in the wide front hall, through 
whose open door the April day came 
in without loss of fragrance from the 
een and the magnolias out- 
side. 

Miss Jane Walsingham, marking her 
place in “Pride and Prejudice,” laid 
the book upon her lap, and looked at 
her sister-in-law severely over her 
square, gold-rimmed glasses. 

“ Barbara is wrong, Emeline. I re- 
gret to repeat it. You allow the 
wishes of the girl to influence your 
moral judgment.” 

Mrs. Walsingham’s frail hands trem- 
bled at her knitting. 

“Oh, Jane, it was thought for my 
sentiments and feelings that led Bar- 
bara to accept Mr. Cameron’s kind 
Offer.” 

Miss Jane drew herself up indig- 
nantly. “Sentiments and feelings are 
_—. out of place in the matter, 

meline.” 

Mrs. Walsingham sighed. 

“Especially when assumed by a 
young woman to a strange young 
man,” Miss Jane added, grimly. 

“Jane!” Mrs. Walsingham’s voice 
shook: she ran her needles through her 
knitting, and placed it in the basket. 
“TI cannot have you say that of Bar- 
bara.” 

“T have said it;” “ Pride and Preju- 
dice” was lifted from her lap, and 
quite irrelevantly set upon the table; 
“and I think it.” 

Mrs. Walsingham’s thin cheeks 
flushed pink. The tears came into 
her eyes. 

“If you really think the child has 


acted improperly,” she faltered, “o 
course I shall speak to her.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind. 
I spoke to Barbara this morning.” 

Mrs. Walsingham shook her head, 
deprecatingly gly. 

‘I shouldn’t have advised that,” 
she rma. “What did Barbara 
sa - 

“She said she had not taken me into 
consideration at all. She implied that 
it would suit her just as well if I went 
away alone. Of course, I shall do no 
such thing.” 

“You are very good to us, Jane.” 

Mrs. Walsingham felt vaguely that 
the remark was not quite apropos, see- 
ing that the place had been Miss Jane’s 
lifelong home, but these contradictions 
between Barbara and her aunt were 
sometimes such unpleasant things. 
And, then, Miss Jane was good, when 
she had her own way; and, without 
any conscious sarcasm, in a’ further 
process of mental exercise, Mrs. Wai- 
singham remembered that Miss Jane 
usually had her own way; so the re- 
mark was not inapt, after all. 

Into this little flight of logic, Miss 
Jane’s high-bred tones broke with a 
fresh, unpleasant suggestion. 

“How do you think Ralph Darcy 
will feel about it?” 

“Should he not be very glad? He 
and Barbara are such good friends.” 

Then Miss Jane’s indignation found 
unimpeded flow. 

“T declare, Emeline, it is impossible 


,to be patient with you! Good friends, 


indeed! Was my brother, John Wal- 
singham, only a friend to you 
when he challenged St. Julien for less 
of an interference than this young 
Cameron has been guilty of? Is it 
possible that you are determined to 
shut your eyes to the fact that Ralph 
Darcy intends to marry Barbara?” 

Mrs. Walsingham sat in her chair, 
rigid. The harsh reference to her 
dead husband shocked her; but the 
plain question about Barbara stirred 
her to unwonted anger. 

“Ralph Darcy is a gentleman.” 
There was a ring in her voice at that 
moment which struck Miss Jane as 
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curiously like certain tones of Bar- 
bara’s; and there was no gainsaying 
her statement. Miss Jane was silent 
for a minute; then she wheeled her 


guns. 
“TI intend that he shall marry Bar- 


“TI am sure that you will find no one 
to thwart your wishes, unless it is Bar- 
bara herself.” 

“Are you? It seems to me that 
each day proves you more mistaken. 
Nor had I thought Barbara one to be 
so easily actuated by worldly con- 
siderations.” 

Mrs. Walsingham rose quickly. She 
was shaking with nervous excitement, 
and the pink flush in her cheeks came 
and went. 

“You must not speak so about Bar- 
bara. It is not true.” Then, with 
her basket of knitting over her arm, 
she walked past her sister, who sat in- 
credulously looking at her, and out 
upon the veranda. 

Miss Jane was amazed. She had 
fee so accustomed to stamp her 

perious personality upon this gently 
yielding sister that she never dreamed 
of open rebellion. With Barbara, it 
was different. The girl was young, 
and had her own temper. Emeline 
had always yielded, even when de- 
murring. 

She took up “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
and tried to lose herself in the familiar 
story. She was always reading “ Pride 
and Prejudice;”’ Barbara once said, be- 
cause she was prejudiced in favor of 
pride. For once, however, the well- 
known words failed to divert; and she 
ceased reading altogether as a shadow 
fell over the book from behind her 
back. She thought it was Emeline 
come to atone; for it was always Mrs. 
Walsingham whom Miss Jane expected 
to make amends when a discussion had 
gone too far, and too much had been 
said. But, instead of Mrs. Walsing- 
ham, a tall, square-shouldered young 
fellow in white duck trousers and out- 
ing shirt stepped into the hall, and 
threw his hat upon the table. Miss 
Jane closed her book without stopping 
to change her marker. 


, 


“Ralph Darcy! What an unec 
— way you have of startling 
Pp e ” 

“T thought you napping——” 

“Napping? In the morning?” she 
interrupted, indignantly. 

Young Darcy laughed, tantalizingly. 

“Where is Barbara?” he asked. 

“Qut,”” Miss Jane said, laconically, 
and was sure that he flushed under the 
tan of his skin. 

“I came over to see Cameron's 
horses, and his automobile. I must 
impress upon him the necessity of care 
in speeding it on the main roads until 
the people hereabout, and their horses, 
get used to it.” 

“The negroes are white with dread 
of it,” Miss Jane sternly remarked; 
she was herself in abject terror of the 
thing. “It’s as much out of place 
here as its owner,”’ she added. 

Darcy rose, quickly. He remem- 
bered with a pang that he was in the 
house of the man of whom they were 
speaking. 

“Sit down,’’ Miss Jane said, sharply. 
“What are you moving about for? 
How is everything at. Boscobel?’ 

He sat down again. He was hardly 
more than a boy yet, despite his twen- 
ty-six years, and he had obeyed her 
ever since he had worn pinafores. 

“I know what you are thinking,” 
she said, looking at him squarely, “ but 
blood is thicker than water, and if -he 
has bought this place it can’t make me 
forget whom it really belongs to, so lo 
as a tree holds root in its soil or a nail 
holds in this house. Sit where you 
are, and don’t get up. Do you think 
I’m a heathen?” 

Darcy laughed, rather unmirthfully. 
“I wish you had owned the place,” he 
said, bitterly. 

“Yes. I should have kept it in the 
family if I had had to follow the plough 
myself.”” 

“No!” Darcy spoke with sudden 
conviction. “Barbara was right. 
The fret and worry were killing her 
mother. If she had let me manage 
everything for her as I wished—but 
what's the use of all that now?” 

Miss Jane longed to say that her 











niece seemed willing enough to let 
some one else manage affairs for her, 
but there were some things that even 
Miss Jane hesitated to do, and one of 
them was to bring into Darcy’s dark 
eyes a certain fire she had seen there 
once or twice. So she contented her- 
self with watching him, and wondering 
._ how Barbara could be so perverse. 
But, if she did not care to take the whole 
plunge, she yet found a fearful delight 
in hovering about the brink. 

“What do you think of him, Ralph?” 

Miss Jane, as everybody in the coun- 
ty knew, formed her own opinions, 
and held them. She never for a mo- 
ment expected to get from Darcy-any- 


_ thing but a frank statement of his own. 


She was startled when he sat up sud- 
denly. 

“I think that you misjudge him 
greatly, Miss Jane.” 

In her surprise, she forgot the dan- 
ger point. 

“You say that?” She gripped the 
slender arms of the Chippendale chair 
with an emphatic protest that made the 
rings stand off from her thin fingers. 

“And why not?” he asked; and then 
she saw the flash in his eyes that she 
dreaded. As she never stooped to 
_ Subterfuge, she was silent. In a few 

moments, she asked: 

“You know we are going to stay on 
here for a while after our time is up?” 

“Barbara told me. It’s downright 
a of ge ] 

ter that, Miss Jane, in despair, 
changed the subject. 


Half an hour later, Darcy found Bar- 
bara and Cameron down by the lower 
oT 
. “They will never be called anything 
but bob-tailed, here,” Barbara was 
Saying, with reference to Cameron's 
New York horses, which had just ar- 
rived. “For my own part, I would 
as soon cut off my horses’ ears as their 
tails.” 

“It is a brutal concession to fashion,” 
Cameron admitted. 

“An artificial hastening of the evo- 
lution process,” said Darcy, drily. 
Then, fearing lest he should seem cap- 
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tious, he added, “It does give them an 
effect, however.” 

“And that is what mice and men 
live for beyond those mountains,” 
Cameron smiled, pointing to the dis- 
tant Blue Ridge, almost turquoise in 
the sun. A queer sense of aloofness 
from the life about him swept over 
him as he realized the total lack of all 
planned effect in both Darcy and Bar- 
bara, the absolute ease of their bearing 
toward each other, without a touch of 
the coquetry of fashion or the imperti- 
nence of familiarity. 

Barbara was fanning herself with 
her wide-brimmed hat, heedless of pos- 
sible tan and freckles. 

“Why do you decry your world as 
you do?” she asked Cameron, appar- 
ently unconscious that both men were 
watching her in silence. “You never 
miss an opportunity to say harsh 
things about it. Now, I often long 
to get bevond those mountains. Of 
course, I should want to.come back.” 

“I never feel the harshness of what 
pr call my world very vividly until 

get away from it. New York is like 
the diamond to the opal of South. 
There is something scintillant in the 
very name, something that makes my 
moral fiber bristle in spite of myself.” 

“And you object to bristling?’’ with 
an upward glance and a smile that 
made Darcy wonder whether she ‘was 
amusing herself with this good-looking 
Northerner who seemed to have taken 
such a fancy to them all. 

“In spite of myself?—assuredly. 
It is like keeping your fate set to the 
proper expression of polite interest 
when bored, you know.” 

“No,” said Barbara, frowning, “I 
don’t. I never look interested 
I am.” 

“Ah! but you would if you were cut 
as the diamond,”’ Cameron said, look- 
ing at her with frank admiration. 

Darcy felt a sudden impatience. He 
did not know Barbara in this mood of 
badinage, and it seemed to him that 
Cameron took the badinage too seri- 
ously. — 

‘What are you really talking about, 
Barbara?” he asked. 
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She turned her face to him riegeane the melilotus and the vetch, Mr. 


flash of surprise, her color deepening. 

“Ralph never had any use for jew- 
elry,” she said, quickly. Then she. 
pointed where gracefully circling cres- 
cents of black lay thrown against the 
deepest blue of the sky. ‘‘ There are 
some of your buzzards, Mr. Cameron.” 

A groom, leading a sorrel four-year- 
old, halted by them as Darcy put out 
his hand to the mare’s neck. 

“What do you think of her?’’ Cam- 
eron asked. 

Darcy nodded approval of the clean- 
limbed beauty. 

“She’s a little off her feed, sir,’’ said 
the groom. “I’m goin’ to give her 
just a bit of that cloyer as a relish.” 

“And to think she has never had a 
woman on her!” Barbara exclaimed, 
as the groom went on. “But you said 
that I might ride her as soon as she for- 
gets the horrors of that box-car in 
which she came South.” 

“Oh, you can trust Barbara,” 
Darcy suggested, seeing Cameron hesi- 
tate. ‘“She’s the only woman I ever 
rode with who makes it possible for a 
fellow to feel he needn’t worry at all 
about her.” 

She beamed upon him. “There 
now,” she said, turning to Cameron, 
“T couldn’t have a better ‘character.’ "’ 

Cameron bowed in all seriousness. 
“Meg Merrilies is yours whenever you 
feel like honoring her.” 

The motes of laughter that stirred 
in her eyes darkened. “Suppose the 
three of us go to-morrow morning, 
then,”’ she said. “Will you meet us, 
Ralph, at the Boscobel ‘turn-out’?” 

To her surprise, Darcy hesitated. 

“Of course he will,’’ Cameron vol- 
unteered, with quick tact. “I have 
been promising myself a ride with 
Darcy for some time.” 

Then Darcy assented with a smile. 

“Come up to the house, Ralph, be- 
fore you go back,”’ Barbara said, put- 
ting on her hat. “I suppose you and 
Mr. Cameron want to talk horses and 
crops. I have taught him something 
about corn and cotton, though he is 
much more interested in the oats and 
millet. Ask Ralph to explain to you 


ameron. For the owner of a planta- 
on, you are woefully ignorant about 
such things.” 

When she had gone beyond the curve 
of the red road, the two men cut across 
the rolling lands to a distant cotton- 
field where the negroes were at work. 

“You see, I naturally take an inter- 
est in the crops,” Darcy said, as he led 
Cameron no easy tramp for unaccus- 
tomed feet across the roughly ploughed 
ground. “I started them all for Bar- 
bara, or her mother,”’ he addéd, with 
the more positive touch of constraint 
in his manner which Cameron always 
found so difficult to overcome. He 
knew that, with the exception of Miss 
Jane, Darcy, who, in a way, was not at 
all concerned with his purchase of 
Rivoli, disliked it most. He was de- 
termined to win his confidence, and 
here seemed an opportunity for an un- 
derstanding on an important subject. 

“Yes,” he said, when he had lighted 
his pipe, “I am embarrassed a dozen 
times a day by the feeling that I had no 
right to buy the plantation in the first 
place, and that I haven’t the right to 
keep it in the second place.” * 

The set-of Darcy’s jaw was not en- 
couraging. He suddenly bared his 
bronzed arms to the elbows, as though 
he felt unendurable restraint in the 
touch of his shirt. 

“Now, if 1 hee enly known how 
things were here!’ Cameron went 
on, leisurely, keeping easy step with 
Darcy’s agile stride. 

“Are you not satisfied with the re- 
sult?” 

Cameron laughed. He was not go- 
ing to allow himself to be piqued by 
any curtness of his companion. . 

“Satisfied! That isn’t the ques- 
tion. 1 am oppressed with a sense of 
obligation.” 

Darcy felt a sharp sense of antago- 
nism for this stranger who had with one 
stroke of the pen wrought such a 
change in his lifelong relations. The 
inborn conservatism of the Southern 
traditions was stubborn within him. 
It stung his pride, however, to feel that 
the fact of Cameron’s youth and un- 
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deniable graces made this personal feel- 
ing of antagonism keener. 

“I do not understand,” he said, 
stiffly. “It was purely a business 
transaction, to whieh you have added 
every consideration of courtesy.” 

Cameron's face flushed. He threw 
his blond hair back from his temples 
by a toss of the head characteristic of 
him when irritated. Then, as the path 
which they had reached narrowed 
where it,skirted the damp shade of a 
ravine, and he stood aside for Darcy 
to go ahtad, their eyes met, and his 
face cleared. 

“What's the use in being so damned 
disagreeable about it?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“You are right. 
mine.” 

“Oh, yes, itis! I know exactly how 
a fellow must feel to think of losing 
such neighbors. But they sha'n’t go, 
Darcy, if I can prevent it. I have a 
sense of having found a home down here 
with them, and with you.” 

“Thank you,” Darcy said, very 
coldly. Did Cameron mean to pa- 
tronize him? he asked himself, with in- 
dignant wonder. He was rather shy 
of sentiment, even in a woman; per- 
haps, as Miss Jane said, because his 
nature fused all sentiment into passion. 


It is no concern of 


Ill 


THE next. morning, before the sun 
showed itself above the outlying woods 
of the place, Barbara and Cameron 
were on their horses. Meg Merrilies, 
thoroughbred creature as she was, ex- 
hibited no surprise at having Barbara 
mount her. 

“She is a lady, every inch of her,” 
laughed Cameron, as they moved off 
from the carriage-house, the mare’s 
dainty step betokening pride of race 
as clearly as that species of pride was 
ever shown. “Why should I have 
feared that she would act improperly?” 

Barbara leaned forward, and patted 
the sorrel’s neck, and, as she did so, 
Cameron noted the perfect poise of her 
figure. Darcy was right. She could 


have ridden without the aid of stirrup 
or pommel. The man watching her 
felt a sudden quickening of his 
blood. 

“Why did you not tell me before 
that you to ride?” he asked. 

“There was nothing to ride.” 

He bit his lip. Barbara’s momen- 
tary depression vanished. 

“Once, in sheer hunger for a ride, | 
tried a mule,” she said, “ but it wasn’t 
at all the same thing, and I walked 
back.” 

“But why did not Darcy come for 

ou?” 

“Ralph? Oh, he did, often; but 
that was not just the same thing, 
either. After ally I eee it was not 
the riding that I pined for so much as 
it was my horse.”’ 

“You must let Meg take the place of 
your horse,”” he said, as they rode on 
up the main road, Barbara leading in a 
brisk canter. 

She did not answer, except with the 
smile that, Cameron had learned, ex- 
pressed many things. The scent of 
the early morning, pungent with the 
odors of the pine forests and the wet 
mold of the nearer woods, mixed with 
the breath of the mountains. _ Bar- 
bara turned her glowing eyes to Cam- 


eron. 

“Did you ever feel as if you had 
been born to certain fragrances?” she 
asked, as they galloped along the 
splendid stretch of béachlike toad. 
“This is one of my primal ———." 

“‘And another?” he asked, ng 
close to her. 

“There are many others. Wait un- 
til the moonlight brings the mocking- 
birds in May.” 

They sped on through the Ghost- 
bottom, and up the slope beyond. 
Then Barbara suddenly drew rein. 

“We shall have it over too quickly,” 
she said, flushing a lovely color. 

The words stung Cameron’s senses 
like strong wine. Did she mean them? 
He laughed aloud in pure lightness of 
heart. 

“What is it?’’ she asked. 

“It is delicious, is it not?” 

‘Do you find it so? Is the spell of 
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the old place beginning to work upon 
you, too?” 

“I fear that it has been more potent 
than that.” In spite of himself, his 
voice took on a richer resonance. He 
glanced quickly at her face. 

“It is a strange spell.” She was 
quite serious. “I believe, when 
strangers come here first, everything 
seems rather tame; and then, little by 
little, they feel the glow of the moun- 
tains, and the warm red of the roads, 
and the dullness becomes living color, 
and the thing is done.” 

“How you do love it all!’’ he said; 
‘but it has never seemed dull to me.” 

“That is one reason I promised to 
stay when you asked me to,” she went 
on, clearly, but coloring a little. “I 
wanted you to learn to like it. I 
feared, if you were left here alone, you 
might come to hate it, and sell it, 
and——”’ 

“ And what?” 

“T wanted you to keep it.” 

Something in the sweet seriousness 
of her manner made Cameron feel as if 
she were entrusting him with a thing 
sacred to her. 

“TI think you need have no fear of 
that,” he said, gently; and Barbara 
felt in him again that subtle appeal 
which had stirred her sympathy before. 

A turn in the road brought them 
within sight of Darcy, swinging along 
on his big bay, one with the horse. 

“There is Ralph,” Barbara ex- 
claimed. “Isn’t he a splendid fel- 
low?” 

“He is just the kind of man that a 
woman would admire,’’ Cameron an- 
swered, without hesitation. 

“Everybody admires Ralph.” 

Cameron wondered if the words im- 
plied a challenge. 

“I believe everybody does,”’ he said, 
sweetly. “I do, I know.” 

“Oh, he has his faults,” Barbara 
added; smiling, “and they are, like 
himself, big and strong; yet it is not of 
his faults that one thinks in remem- 
bering Ralph.” 

In another moment, Darcy was upon 
them, and insisted upon taking them 
back with him to his own place. 
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“You have been down here too long 
already,” he said to Cameron, “ with- 
out having been to Boscobel.” 

Whether the unwonted warmth of 
Darcy’s manner was merely the ex- 
pression of instinctive hospitality, or 
his proud reserve was melting under 
better acquaintance, Cameron did not 
know. The trio rode on together. 

When they reached the house, Bar- 
bara, without waiting for an invitation 
from Darcy, slipped from her saddle to 
the ground. 

“T am going to get some straw- 
berries and cream, Ralph,” she called 
to them, from the end of the deep hall. 
“I can't possibly wait for something 
to eat until we get home.” 

“TI think Cindy has breakfast ready 
for us,’’ Darcy laughed. 

“‘T’ll see,’’ she called back, and dis- 
appeared. 

A few moments later, she threw the 
long shutters of several windows open, 
and told them to come in. 

“Cindy scouts the idea of its being 
a breakfast,” she said, taking her 
place before a silver tray, upon which 
Cameron noted some exquisite old 
plate, ‘but I think she was dnly hint- 
ing for my praise at the way she takes 
care of Ralph.” 

“I guess that I have broken Cindy’s 
spirit,’ Darcy returned, looking hap- 
pily at Barbara. ‘I cannot make her 
understand that one lone fellow does 
not eat as much as a household.” 

“There are about a dozen eggs, piles 
of waffles, biscuits, muffins, no end 
of berries and cream—do you want 
any more, Mr. Cameron?” Barbara 
laughed. 

““No more; but some of all,”” Cam- 
eron answered, greedily. For the first 
time, he was entirely of their mood, 
and now there was no touch about 
Darcy of anything but a radiant de- 
sire to please and be pleased. 

“I suppose it is because I am 
country-born and _ country-bred,” 
Darcy said, as they went out through 
the low windows to the veranda again, 
“but I cannot live in towns, big or 
little; Charleston or New York, it is 
the same. A dress-suit galvanizes 
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me. I feel immodestly alive in a stiff 
drawing-room. It is all contradiction 
and unrest to me.” 

He checked himself suddenly. Per- 
haps the candid surprise on Cameron’s 
face discouraged him. 

“I think I can understand it,” the 
young author hastened to say, with 
admirably balanced interest and non- 
chalance, as he lighted a cigarette. 
“Life in a city is a drug. We all 
sicken of it until we become addicted 
to it. Then, though we may hate it, 
we crave it and even love it. It is, as 
you say, a contradiction. It is too 
strong an extract of the human.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, playing with 
the head of a fine collie, “ people in the 
country never know one another too 
well.” 

“And yet,”” Darcy resumed, speak- 
ing so slowly that it occurred to 
Cameron he did so with reluctance, 
“they know the best of one another.” 

Barbara bent her head against the 
collie’s. Subtly, but perceptibly, 
Cameron felt the chill of reserve fall 
upon them. 

Darcy took them home by a 
short-cut through the woods, an old 
road made for the convenience of the 
two families when there was much 
going and coming between the houses, 
but now scarcely known except to the 
negroes. As they went over it slowly, 
Barbara riding alone just ahead, Cam- 
eron leaned over and let his hand rest 
on the back of Darcy’s bay. It was a 
caress by proxy, and so Darcy ac- 
cepted it. 

“You will come over again?” he 
asked. “I am nearly always on the 
place, day or night.” 

“Thanks, I shall. Miss Barbara and 
I are laying out a tennis-court. Of 
course, we count on you.” 

Darcy nodded. 

“There is the big road yonder, Bar- 
bara,” he said, as a sharp twist in their 
path showed the yellow clay of the 
beaten road just ahead. “I must 
leave you here. I have a lot to do 
to-day.” 

He went on with them, however, 
until they came into the open road. 











As they galloped off, he suddenly 
whirled his horse about, and, with his 
weight resting on one stirrup, turned 
his body, and looked after them. As 
he did so, the lines of his mouth stiff- 
ened. A moment later, he was riding 
homeward at a rapid pace. 

Meanwhile, Barbara of her own ac- 
cord was saying to Cameron something 
that he had more than once wondered 
how he could learn without asking un- 
willing questions. 


“Ralph is so lonely. It has been 


four years since he was called back - 


from college by the death of his father, 
and he has lived alone all that time.”’ 

Cameron could not put to her the 
question that leaped to his mind; but 
Barbara’s next remark amazed him. 

“I believe he will never marry, 
either. I do not know what will be- 
come of him when we finally go.” 

She had never mentioned to Cam- 
eron their leaving, since the night she 
had given her promise to remain. It 
distressed him to have her do so now, 
but this regret was swept into abey- 
ance by the whirl of feeling occasioned 
by her first remark. He glanced-at her 
almost sharply, but there was no doubt- 
ing her seriousness, There was even 
a touch of sadness about the droop of 
her mouth. 

“ And we talk of feminine intuition,” 
he thought, “and the instinctive co- 
quetry of woman!”" He became very 
grave as he felt the beat of his pulses 
quicken with the distant surge of a 
strange joy, indistinct as the tremor 
of an unrisen sun, yet all-pervasive. 


IV 


ihe eas 


In spite of the work that he had to 


do, Darcy, when he swung himself from 
his horse at the stable door, went up to 
the house. In the unrest upon him he 
felt that even to be where Barbara had 
so recently been would give him a 
dreary kind of delight. But, as he went 
into the darkened breakfast-room, 
from which the servants had already 
removed all. trace of the repast, his 


mood changed. 
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He stood for a moment looking about 
him at the familiar things, the heavy 
mahogany furniture, the thin, old sil- 
ver, the rare colored prints of fox- 
hunt and game-stalking that his 
father had loved, the empty vases on 
the mantel, the general air of cheerless- 
ness now that the sunlight was barred 
out by the closed shutters. It was a 
room that showed the absence of the 
feminine touch. He sighed involun- 
tarily, and turned away. 

An old negress in a purple calico 
dress and plaid bandanna was in the 
hall, dusting the fowling-pieces and the 
swords that hung there. It was so 
unusual for Darcy to be in-doors at 
this hour that she dropped him a 


- surprised curtsev as he passed across 


the hall to his own room at the other 
end of the house. There he threw off 
the riding-clothes he wore, and put on 
his usual Summer dress of white trou- 
sers and outing shirt. Suddenly, he 
threw his wide shoulders back with a 
motion that meant, with him, matured 
determination. 

He went to a curious little work- 
table which had been his mother’s, 
and lifted its top. Inside there were 
a number of photographs—not very 
many, for he did not much care for such 
things. There were a score or so of 


his university chums, one or two hid- . 


eous groups of classes, and one of a 
group in scant attire which he paused 
over for a moment, reminiscent of his 
days of athletic training. He smiled 
as he realized how far he had drifted 
from the old‘enthusiasms and the old 
associations. Then, in the tissue en- 
velope in which she had given it to him, 
he found thé/photograph of Barbara 





for which fie: was looking. He had 
never liked it, for the evanescent charm 
of Barb d ion was not in it, 


any more than the golden lights of her 
eves or the shimmer of her hair. 
Now, er, with the firmness of a 
new resolve, he studied the face. The 
tense lines of his mouth relaxed, his 
lips took on their wonted sensitive 
fullness, and, ing the room, he 


slipped the photograph into a frame that 
stood on the tall, old-fashioned bureau. 
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That afternoon, when the high for- 
ests hic. the sun, and the colors of-the 
mountains began to deepen into pur- 
ple, Darcy himself saddled his horse, 
and rode over to Rivoli. Although 
it was no longer the Walsinghams’ 
place, the habit of a lifetime was so 
strong that he never questioned the 
propriety of going there. Moreover, 
though recognizing the grievance that 
he cherished against Cameron, Darcy 
was too frank not to respond to the 
comradeship so plainly offered him. 

When he reached the house, how- 
ever, he found that Barbara and Cam- 
eron ha. gone away. - 

“Tie Mazeppa, and come up here on 
the piazza,’’ Miss Jane called out to him, 
as he rode by the corner of the house 
where she and Mrs. Walsingham were 
sitting with their turkey-tail fans. 

“Barbara out?” he asked, when he 
had done as he was bidden. 

“She will be back soon,” Mrs. Wal- 
singham said, almost hurriedly. 

“If she gets back at all,”” Miss Jane 
supplied. “Some of these days she 
won't.” 

Darcy stretched himself in the big 
veranda-chair, and laughed. ~° 

“I suppose Cameron has taken her 
out in his automobile?” 

“Yes. Why any reasonable human 
being prefers that hydraulic ram to a 
thoroughbred horse is beyond my im- 
agination,” said Miss Jane. 

“Barbara says it is very fascinat- 
ing.- Possibly, Jane, you would over- 
come your objection to it if you went 
out with Mr. Cameron once.” 

Miss Jane ignored the suggestion, 
stirring the perfumed air; warm yet 
with the recent day, by graceful mo- 
tions of her feather fan. 

“You quite broke up our breakfast 
this morning, Ralph,” Mrs. Walsing- 
ham was saying, in the gently formal 
way which seemed to belong to her 
delicate beauty, “but Barbara was 
eo with the breakfast you gave 

er.” 


Darcy smiled. ‘The pleasure was 
doubly mine,” he replied, suppressing a 
sigh. 

“You are a very foolish young man, 
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Ralph,” Miss Jane put in, with ap- 
parent irrelevance. 

“I guess that’s about so, Miss Jane.” 
Darcy drew his legs up, and crossed 
them. “ You've always had a kind of 
faith in me, though,” he added. 

She smiled at him. She had been 
very handsome in her youth, and she 
admired Darcy sincerely. She was 
handsome now as she watched him out 
of her gray eyes. 

“Yes,” she replied, meditatively. 

“That's why, I suppose, I take the 
a at my age, to consider you fool- 


Pi. Walsingham fanned away an 
imaginary mosquito. 

“How fragrant the magnolias and 
jasmine are to-night!" she murmured. 

“That is a little way they have of 

being, Emeline,’’ said Miss Jane. There 
was an irritated tone in her voice. 
“Sometimes, too, it becomes annoy- 
ing.” 
“Never to me,” Darcy remarked, 
quickly, but with peculiar incisive- 
ness. “My nature always yields to 
the influence of fragrance of whatever 
kind—sense or soul.” 

Mrs. Walsingham, vaguely conscious 
that he was championing her, was 
silent, but Miss Jane laughed softly. 
All at once she said, with petulant 


anger: 

“It is hard to eradicate, Ralph— 
that streak of the courtier that cost 
one of your ancestors his life. Be 
careful that it doesn’t cost you a 
wife.” 

ii] Jane!” 

Mrs. Walsingham ose hastily, 
shocked at this discourtesy, but at a 
loss for words. She moved toward 
the stand of potted plants, and hov- 
ered about them, aimlessly, turning 
up their blossoms with her frail fingers. 
In a few moments she had passed 
through an open window into the li- 


Left alone with Darcy, and the sub- 
ject already broached, Miss Jane de- 


termined on adaring move. Shecould 
not sec his features very well in the 
gathering dusk, and the fact gave her 
an adventitious boldness. 


“I do not want Barbara to marry 
this fellow,” she said, imperious in 
voice and gesture; and, as D made 
no sign of reply, she asked the delib. 
erate question, ‘“‘do you?” 

It wy _ + — that she could 
not see his face, for he was vi 
but the darkness gave tet & cores 
advantage, also. He beat down some 
of his resentment before he answered, 

“I cannot discuss him here, in hig 
own house,”’ he said. 

‘ Miss Jane stroked the back of hes 
an. 

“That is all rubbish,”’ she said, after 
a moment, “‘and you know it. "Hows 
ever, don’t discuss him. He is all v 
well in his way, but we can oeal 
about yourself and Barbara. He dogs 
not own her—yet.’ 

“What is there to speak about?” 

“Do you intend to give up your own . 
chances with my niece because another 
man with ten times your means ap- 
pears upon the scene?” 

Darcy leaned forward, resting his 
elbows on his knees and his face on his 
hands. He could think of a to. 
say to this old lady who: seemed 
know as much about his thoughts as 
did himself, and was more willing rf 
speak of them 

“‘Maybe I have no chances to give 
up,” he suggested, as she waited ‘for 
his answer. % 

She did not speak at once, but ran 
scales with her fingers upon the arms 
of her chair. : 

“TI believe I am inted in 

ou are not, 


you,” she said, finally. 
so st as I Soke ou.” 

“Don’t you think I hice it? ~Phate 
myself for letting you hold me to the 
subject, and yet it has a fascination 
for me. I admit it.” 

“What are vou talking about? You 
are a geriuine puzzle to me.” 

“Oh, let us drop it!” he said, im- 
patiently a up. “I am behaving 
like a chi 

“But - are not going to drop it, 
just yet.” She sat slightly 
toward him, trying ‘to 
“If you had a father, or if Barbara had 
one, I coald hold my —s and my 
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peace. In my days, young people did 
not have. to be shaken at each other 
before they saw their manifest des- 
tiny; but, now that I've braved your 
temper—for you have a temper—and 
got you down, I am not going to lose 
my opportunity.” 

Darcy put his hands behind his 
head, and leaned back in his chair. 
He was angry, but curious. 

“T have a little fortune,” Miss Jane 
continued, lowering her voice, con- 
fidentially. “It is to be yours and 


Barbara’s if you marry; but, for gra- 
cious’ sake, be in a hurry about 


There was no mistaking his anger 
now, although he sat quite still. 

“TI don’t understand you,” he said. 

“Nor yourself, nor Barbara, nor 
some one else. Can’t you see that 
Barbara’s head is turned by having a 
man of the world at her heels from 
morning to night? He puts her in his 
stories, and reads them to her, and she is 
flattered. I heard him doing it this 
morning, on this piazza. He tells her 
about his travels in Europe and the 
tropics, and his ‘set’ in New York, 
and she takes it all like a second Des- 
demona; and, of course, if you give up 
the field, the end is as easy to see as 
the nose on your face.” 

Miss Jane had rushed on almost 
against her will, and she was a little 
frightened. Darcy did not speak. 

“Well?” she asked. In the pause 
that followed, they could hear the 
click of the big gate, and the starting of 
the returning automobile up the front 
road. Then the sounds of Cameron’s 
voice and Barbara's laughter reached 
them. 

Darcy rose. “Thank you, Miss 
Jane,” he said, and moved to the steps 
to meet the automobile, leaving the old 
lady trembling with indignation. 

“He'll think of what I’ve said, all 
the same,” she thought. “At any 
rate, I’ve opened his eyes.” 

As the night was warm and very 
still, Barbara made old Cesar place the 
little individual tea-tables on the ve- 
tenda outside the French windows of 
the dining-room; and they had supper 


there, the candles upon the table 
shielded by tall glass cylinders. 

“It is the next best thing to eating 
under the trees,” she said, in answer to 
Cameron’s look of surprise at the un- 
familiar arrangement. ‘We get all 
the odors from the garden and all the 
breeze that is stirring.” 

“And all the insects and bats,’”’ sup- 
plemented Miss Jane, as she handed 
Czsar her cup of tea, into which a 
beetle had just splashed. 

“But it’s a reminiscence of the old 
Charleston days, Mr. Cameron,” said 
Mrs. Walsingham, “where we could do 
such things safely behind the jalousies.”’ 

“*A custom more honored in the 
breach than in the observance,’” 
quoted Miss Jane, with disgust, as a 
moth fluttered against her buttered 
toast. 

She had taken a table near Cam- 
eron’s, and was prompted by a sudden 
determination to be gracious to him. 
She noticed that Darcy had moved his 
table near Barbara. 

“You must find us very conserva- 
tive old ladies,” she began, smiling 
over her berries at the novelist: 

Cameron remembered hearing Miss 
Jane pride herself on being. conserva- 
tive. 

“It is one of the chief graces of wo- 
manhood, in my eyes,” he answered, 
with perfect truth. 

“You make compliments very grace- 
fully,” she remarked, looking at him 
closely. It suddenly occurred to her 
that she might not have been quite 
just to this very polite young man. 

“It is the grace of sincerity, then,” 
he replied. 

His manner, more than the words, 
pleased Miss Jane, though both car- 
ried conviction. 

“TI didn’t know he had it in him,” 
she thought, quickly. “It was time 
that I opened Ralph’s eyes.” She 
glanced at Darcy and Barbara, and, as 
the satisfied smile came upon her face, 
turned its fullness upon Cameron. 

“You mustn’t flatter an old lady too 
much,” she said, looking surprisingly 
young with the excitement of her little 
game uponher. ‘ You know the spirit 
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of coquetry is always latent, even in an 
old woman.” 


Cameron, with the feeling of pene 
some dainty masquerade, laughed 
softly. He was sitting near the balus- 
trade of the veranda, over which a 
Maréchal Niel in splendid bloom was 
growing. He broke off a half-blown 
rose, and handed it to Miss Jane. 

“Women do not age where roses are 

_like this,” he remarked, playfully seri- 


ous. 

Mrs. Walsingham, at a word from 
old Cesar, had slipped away. Bar- 
bara and Darcy were talking in low 
tones. Miss Jane smiled again at 
Cameron. Now that the candles were 
removed, and the shutters drawn, the 
night, soft and fragrant, closed about 
them. The garden lay in somber 
shadow, with its tall magnolias point- 
ing like spires above the shrubbery. 

Miss Jane moved her chair to a more 
comfortable angle with the slope of the 
floor, and so suggested her intention of 
temaining at that end of the veranda 
for a while. 

“Won't you tell me something about 
New York?” she asked Cameron. “I 
haven't been North since the war.” 

A moment later, Barbara and Darcy 
went down the front steps. Each was 
conscious of an indefinable change 
in their relations; but, while it was a 
change that challenged Darcy to grap- 
ple with it and utilize it, to Barbara it 
brought an unusual nervous reticence. 

They walked down the road, turning 
off from it into a disused carriage duive 
that wound over a slight elevation be- 
tween massive oaks. 

“Things have not seemed a bit the 
same,” Darcy said, “‘since you sold the 
place. You are not the same, your- 
self.”’ 

“How can that be? 
same.” 

“Do you remember how you felt just 
after the papers were signed, and be- 
fore Cameron came?” 

“Yes—as if everything had gone. 
But, when he came, he made every- 
thing so different.” 

Darcy hesitated a moment; then he 
said, slowly: 


I feel just the 


“But it has gone, nevertheless.” 

Barbara sighed. “Yes, so Aunt 
Jane is always saying, too.” Then a 
sudden irritation with herself made her 
add: “But you muztn’t think I have 
forgotten it, Ralph."" She touched his 
arm lightly as she spoke. 


“T almost thought so,” he said, his § 


voice softening wonderfully under the 
slight caress, ‘and that was so very un- 
like you, Barbara.” 

They turned out of the old road, andl 
followed the path that led to the cornet 
of the fences enclosing the large lawn. 
When Barbara would have gone 
through the opening there, out upon 
the main road, Darcy stopped her. 

“Wait,” he said, impetuously; “I 
have something to say to you. Bar- 
bara, I love you—I want you to marry 
me.” 

She drew her breath sharply. 

“TI think I have always loved you, 
but I did not know it until lately. 


Now’’—his voice thrilled with the. 


tremor of strong emotion held in 
loash—“it is my life that I ask of 
you, and give to you.” 

“Oh, Ralph,” she moaned, “why 
must you feel this way toward me?” 

“Why?” he repeated; “why?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “why? 
Surely you know that I never dreamed 
of this—that I do not love you.” 


She knew in an instant that she had | 


hurt him to the quick. 

“Oh, no, not that, Ralph!” she cried. 
“I do love you. I am proud of you. 
It makes me wretched to think of leav- 
ing you, but I cannot marry you.” 

He stood before her, silent, but she 
could feel that his eyes were piercing 
the night about her face. 

“Oh, I am sorry!” she cried, after a 
moment. “If you would only under- 
stand. Why, we are almost like 
brother and sister!”’ 

Darcy laughed, bitterly. 

“Then, I guess that settles it,” he 
said. “It always does in the story- 
books. There’s nothing like an injec- 


tion of the ridiculous to bring a man to. 


his senses.” a 
- Barbara drew herself up _ indig- 
nantly. The whole thing had come 
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upon her like a bolt from a clear sky. 
It was not just to seek to put her in 
the wrong. 

“I did not mean to hurt you,” she 
said, “and you know it.”’ There was 
a little quaver in her voice. 

“Oh, Barbara!” was all he said. 

Then, suddenly, he stood erect, 
squaring his shoulders, and listening. 
Cameron was coming from the house, 
singing “La Donna 2 mobile,” the 
melody falling clear upon the silence 
of the night. Darcy’s eyes sought 
Barbara’s face. It was very white. 

“If I thought that he had come 
between us,” he said, through his set 
teeth, “I think I could kill him.’’ 

“Between us!”” Her voice cut him 
like the lash of a whip. He turned, 
abruptly, and stood beside her. 

Cameron, taking his high note with 
the ease of a well-trained singer, 
swept them a stage bow. 

“T did not know my audience was so 
near,” he laughed. ‘ What a night for 
singing!’’ 

“But we must go back,” Barbara 
cried, the sense of weariness upon her 
almost a sickness. She turned ap- 
pealingly to Darcy. 

“Good night,” he said, holding out 
his hand to her. Then, nodding to 
Cameron, he turned and strode away 

toward the house. 

As he untied Mazeppa from the 
hitching-post, he heard the shutter of 
an upper window pushed back, and 
Miss Jane’s head in a wonderful night- 
cap looked out over the quiet lawn. 
He stood close to the horse, resting his 
face against the animal’s head. 

“Tf she speaks to me now, I shall 
curse her,” he muttered. 

In a moment, however, she with- 
drew, bowing the shutter, and Darcy, 
leaping on his horse, was off down the 
road at a reckless gallop. 


V 


For the next few days, Barbara was 
——— v. Darcy did not come 
to Rivoli, h twice she had seen 
him ride past, down the back road on 


his way to the fields. She knew that 
he did this in the interest of their crops, 
for it had been stipulated in the sale 
of the place that the ungathered crops 
were to remain Mrs. Walsingham’s, 
and Darcy had long constituted him- 
self their overseer. She was grieved, 
and also indignant. She was very 
fond of Darcy; and she disliked being 
made to feel that she had wounded him 
against her will. If she had had her 
own horse, she would have ridden over 
to Boscobel, and made friends; but 
she could not easily walk such a dis- 
tance, and her instincts rebelled against 
using Meg for the purpose. 

She knew also that she had ruffled 
the sweetness of Cameron’s temper, 
and had to add that to her regrets. 
He had brought her several chapters of 
his new story one morning, while she 
was sitting on the shady side of the 
veranda, and when she knew her aunt 
was reading just on the other side of 
the bowed shutters of the library. 
She had been almost petulantly criti- 
cal. 

“How did you ever become a popu- 
lar writer,” she asked, “when you have 
‘well-groomed men’ in your “stories?” 

“It does sound horsey. I never 
thought of it before.” He drew a 
blue pencil through the words. 

“ And I don’t like your heroine a bit. 
You are trying to model her upon 
what you think odd in me. I’m sure 
she'll kill your novel.” 

She read on a little further, and then 
put the manuscript down upon a big 

n bench. 

“It isn’t half so interesting to see a 
book grow as I thought it would be. 
I don’t see what helps you to go on 
with it.” 

Cameron’s face colored. 

“It is often up-hill work,” he said, 
taking up the papers, absurdly dis- 
couraged for the moment. “Of 
course, I should not be boring you 
with half-baked stuff.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t bore me!” she an- 
swered, with detestable politeness, 
a — Jane's pega ag oa she 
h iss Jane’s chair so rocking 
on the polished floor. Z 
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After that, she had had a quarrel 
with Miss Jane, apropos of nothing in 
particular; but their high words 
sent her aunt to the dark seclusion of 
Mrs. Walsingham's bedroom, where 
she bathed her eyes with Mrs. Wal- 
singham’s Florida water, and deter- 
mined to speak to Emeline about 
Barbara's wilfulness. 

When a week had gone by, how- 
ever, and still Darcy did not come, 
Barbara began to feel uneasy. She 
knew his pride and his sensitiveness, 
that pride and sensitiveness which had 
made him, as a little fellow, seek a 
remote corner of the garret where he 
might have his cry out alone; and 
she had hurt him in both. 

“I shall go to him in the morning,” 
She said to herself, sitting down 
under one of the several arbors in the 
garden. “He deserves to have me 
make up with him.” 

She leaned her head against the 
support of the arbor, and looked at the 
blaze of a scarlet japonica, among the 
blossoms of which some belated bees 
were hovering. Just behind it rose 
the filmy mass of a smoke-bush. 

She was so still in the hush of the 
garden that a young rabbit came out 
of the undergrowth, and sniffed the 
evening near her, then bounded away 
as the gate swung to heavily behind 
some one coming up the path. She 
knew that it was Cameron, before he 
reached a spot that gave him sight of 
her. As he was lost now and again in 
the twisting of the paths, he began to 
sing the ‘‘ Salve dimora.”’ He finished 
it standing by herside. He had begun 
it prompted by the aptness of the 
scene; he finished it forgetful of every- 
thing except the girl who sat watching 
him, her eyes luminous with sym- 
pathy. 

“Barbara,” he asked, sitting down 
beside her, “‘can I move you so?” 

Their eyes met for the flash of a 
secord. 

“It was the music,” she answered, 
paling. “You forget that my emo- 
tions are unschooled. I never heard 
that sung before.” 

“It was not all the music.”” He 


leaned forward to see her face. “‘ Bar- 
bara, do you not know what it was— 
what it is—what it must be to both 
of us?” 

In the tumult of feelings that shook 
her, she was silent. 

“Tell me,” he murmured. 

“No. Iam not sure.” 

He laughed, softly. 

“But lam, Barbara. That light in 
ee lovely eyes is the light of our 
ove!” 

She turned to him, suddenly, her 
face suffused, but her eyes meeting his 
clearly. 

“Neither was that all love! You 
have a very good voice, and the music, 
you know, is exquisite.” 

There was no mistaking the smile 
that leaped from her eyes to her lips, 
and was gone; but Cameron thought 
only of the naive confession. 

“You remind me of some deep but 
pellucid stream,” he said, watching her 
seriously. ‘There is nothing of the 
brawling brook of femininity about 
you. One feels that all your currents 
flow unto the sea.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried; “I am full of 
eddies. Have you forgotten the other 
morning?” 

“No, I have not forgotten. 
partly thinking of that.” 

“Can’t you forget it? I was very 
horrid.” 

“You were right,” he replied. 

Some tone of his voice made her look 
at him quickly. 

“I have torn it all up. You were 
quite right.” ' 
She was genuinely distressed, and he 

saw it. 

“It was the immemorial difference 
between truth and fiction,” he said. 
‘My fingers were toying with a candle, 
while my soul was aflame with the 
primal fire.” 

“But art—surely they say that art 
istruth.”” Her voice trembled slightly. 

“Only its shadow,” he answered, 
“the echo of feeling.” 

His face was close to hers as he spoke. 
Some indefinable sadness stirred her; 
she shut her eyes, and Cameron drew 
away. 


I am 
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That night, Barbara sat late at the 
window of her room. The air was 
almost oppressively still, warm, and 
weighted with strong perfumes, but it 
was not the languor of the night that 
made her restless. She hardly knew 
whether she was happy or unhappy, 
whether she would be altogether happy 
were it not for thoughts of Darcy. 

“ That even love should come through 
pain!” she sighed, leaning her head 
against the window, and watching 
the massed shadows of the sleeping 
garden. 

It was strange that in the stirring of 
her first love her thoughts should have 
turned so much more to another man 
than to the one she loved; but the very 
fact of her love for Cameron seemed to 
her a disloyalty to Darcy. 

“Tf he only did not care for me in 
that way!’’ she said to herself. 

She listened to the ecstasy of a mock- 
ing-bird singing his passionate music 
from the ivy-covered chimney of the 
kitchen. It filled her throat with a 
spasm of pain. Suddenly, the bird’s 
song ceased, and the silence seemed to 
vibrate of itself. Then she heard the 
clear, separate whistles with which the 
mocker often begins his flizkt of 
song. 

Barbara waited, and again the sounds 
came. This time they were answered, 
and she knew then that the first notes 
had not come from the bird on the 
chimney. She heard her name called 
softly. Darcy was standing in the 
shadow just within sight of her 
window. 

He called her again before she moved, 
his voice sounding almost in her ear, 
so clearly it carried in the silence. 
Then she turned her head, and saw 
him. She made him a sign, and moved 
away from the window. A moment 
later, she went from her room, through 
the wide halls, and down the stairs to 
meet him. 

“Oh, Ralph!” she cried, giving him 
both hands, ‘‘I am so glad to see you!”’ 
As she spoke, she noticed how serious 
his face was. 

“T did not think of this, Barbara,” 
he said, huskily. ‘I could not sleep, 
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and | wanted to be near where you 
were, so I walked over just to see your 
windows. When I saw you sitting 
there, I had to let you know.”’ 

“T was thinking of you,”’ she an- 
swered, gently. ‘Why have you 
stayed away?” 

““Why have I come?’’ His voice was 
quivering with emotion. 

“T was going to you in the morning,” 
she said. 

He drew her into the thicker shade 
of a water-oak. His head was bare, 
and she could see the sternness of his 
eyes. His grip on her hand was as 
firm as steel. 

“You are not trifling with me, Bar- 
bara?” 

“Oh, I am so unhappy about you! 
I wish I could make you happy.” 

He did not heed her last words, for, 
as she spoke, he understood her feeling. 
The surging of the blood in his veins 
grew calm. It was almost a sense of 
relief that he felt for a moment. 

“I’m afraid I was rough with you the 
other night,’’ he said, the modulations 
of his voice becoming exquisite in the 
tenderness of atonement. . 

“‘T have forgotten that,’’ she replied, 
simply. ‘You are always good to 
me.” 

“And you have missed me?” he 
asked, hungry for even the scrap of 
comfort it would be to hear her say so. 
He was finding it very hard to be pru- 
dent. 

“Until I was getting vexed with 
you.” 

He had almost forgotten that she had 
told him she did not love him. He 
tried to see into her eyes through the 
darkness, and as he leaned close to 
her, a stray wisp of her hair fell across 
his face, and rested on his lips. The 
tremor that shot through him showed 
him his danger. 

‘“‘T must not keep you now,”’ he whis- 
pered, and she wondered why his voice 
had grown suddenly so hoarse, and why 
he stood away from her- 

“But I cannot sleep,”’ she answered, 
“although I feel better now that I have 
seen you. The air is almost poisoned 
with the fragrance of the magnolias. 
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These deathly hushed nights some- 
times frighten me.” 

“Go in,” he implored. 
me, too, Barbara.” 

She looked at him with quick compre- 
hension. As he stood with his arms 
tightly folded, she could see the strong 
muscles swell with his effort at com- 
posure. Something akin to awe rose 
within her as she realized the strength 
of the struggle in his heart. She put 
her hand upon his arm. 

“Good night,” she said, with a ca- 
ress in her voice that soothed him as 
by magic. “Go home now and rest, 
and I shall, too.” 

She turned to leave him, and stood 
face to face with Cameron. 

“You!” Cameron exclaimed. Ashe 
let his arm fall, she saw that he held a 
pistolin hishand. He glanced quickly 
beyond her to Darcy, and his face 
darkened. 

For a moment, nobody spoke. All 
at once, Cameron drew aside, and 
bowed stiffly. 

“Pardon me,” he said, and his tone 
made Barbara’s temples throb. “I 
was awakened by hearing voices. You 
know,” and he turned to Barbara, “I 
have often spoken o* the insecurity of 
the doors and windows, and I fvoi- 
ishly suspected burglars.” 

He tried to speak naturally, but his 
words seemed to him like those of an 
oft-repeated speech that had become 
meaningless. Barbara gazed at him, 
silent with the rush of emotions his 
manner caused. Darcy sprang be- 
tween them. 

“You seem to demand an explana- 
tion,” he said, fierce scorn whipping 
the words from him. 

“| have asked none,” 
swered, coldly. 

“But you need one, and you shall 
have it. A week ago I asked Miss 
Walsingham to be my wife, and she 
refused me. I came here to-night to 
be near her, and, in the kindness of 
her heart, she came to speak to me.” 

For an instant, his eyes blazed into 
Cameron’s; then, with a contemptuous 
curl of his lip, he turned, and walked 
quickly away. 


“It frightens 


Cameron an- 


VI 


Miss JANE WALSINGHAM had the cu- 
riosity of her sex, but she had also the 
honor of her class, and so, when she 
had become acquainted by chance with 
what took place that night under the 
water-oak, the knowledge weighed 
upon her conscience with undue pres- 
sure. She had merely turned lightly 
in her slumber when Barbara passed 
her door and went down to meet Darcy, 
but Cameron’s heavier step, going the 
same way a few minutes later, roused 
her into interested consciousness. This 
became overmastering when she heard 
him enter the drawing-room immedi- 
ately beneath her, and slip back the 
bolt of a window with what seemed a 
horrid stealthiness, and she had sprung 
out of bed, and gone directly across the 
hallinto Barbara’sroom. Barbara was 
not there, but the windows were wide 
open, and she thought she heard voices, 
Standing by the window, she caught 
Cameron’s apology and Darcy’s fierce 
explanation, but she had not remained 
to hear what Cameron and Barbara 
said after Darcy left. As the days 
went by, however, a very lively desife 
grew within her to discover what 
vl understanding there was between 
them. Finally, she determined to ask 
Barbara point-blank. She was very 


angry with her about her treatment of . 


Darcy, and the opportunity to speak 
came one morning when they were 
alone in the library 


“Barbara,” she i eaid, without wamn- [ 


ing, closing her book, however, with 


ominous finality, ‘it is a great disap- 


pointment to me that you have re- 
jected Ralph Darcy.” 

Barbara laid down her pen, but said 
nothing; so Miss Jane had to open fire 
again. 

“He has not told me that you have, 
though I see by your face that you are 
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thinking so. You might know that! §; 


have not seen him since that night he 
was here under your window.” 
Barbara's eyes glowed as she turned 
them on her aunt, but still she said 
nothing. 
“Neither did I eavesdrop,” Miss 
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Jane snapped, defiantly, “but I over- 
heard. 1 went into your room to wake 
you up. I am very sorry that I did, 
and I got out as quickly as I could; 
but now I want to know what you are 
going to do about this young man 
here.” 

Miss Jane had seldom been known 
to propitiate. As a general rule, she 
gained her victories by force, not by 
stratagem. 

Barbara was silent; she was angry, 
too. 

“T shall marry him, I think,” she 
replied, looking the older lady in the 
eyes. 

You think!” Miss Jane cried. She 
twisted the rings on her fingers, hesi- 
tating. ‘‘What does he think?” 

“What an uncommonly unladylike 
person you can be!” Barbara said, with 
cutting chill. She rose, and moved to 
the bookease behind her, turning her 
back upon her aunt, leaving that lady 
to wonder angrily whether the senti- 
ment expressed was given as Barbara's 
opinion alone or as shared by Cameron. 

Under the sting of defeat, Miss Jane 
took refuge in an unworthy platitude. 

“T am your father’s sister,’’ she quiv- 
ered, picking up her own novel again, 
as Barbara left the room after care- 
fully selecting a book—which Miss 
Jane knew she would never read. 

“I have gained. nothing,” the old 
lady muttered. ‘She has her father’s 
temper—which is my own—and her 
mother’s exasperating endurance. I 
shall go over and see Ralph.” 

’ She went that afternoon in the old 
Rivoli chariot, which was big enough 
to hold a dozen people. 

“T know it isn’t very stylish in these 
days of armor-clad machines,” she 
thought to herself, remembering Cam- 
eron’s automobile, “‘but it’s dignified, 
at any rate, and doesn’t have to be 
asked for.’”’ . 

When she reached Boscobel, she went 
into the house, and moved about the 
big hall with a flood ef reminiscences 
sweeping over her. She had not been 
there for years,yand she could recall 
dancing stately minuets m that 
floor when her gray hairs had. been 


brown, and she had been known as the 
most brilliant beauty of the state. She 
might even have been the mistress of 
this hall, had not a momentary pique 
decided her otherwise. Now she went 
from object to object, noting the swords, 
the old-time foils and the ugly fenc- 
ing-masks, with a strange mixture of 
reverence, sentiment and curiosity, the 
silken folds of her silver-gtay pop- 
lin rustling about her as she moved. 

“The very same,” she murmured, 
reaching up to the wall where a 
quaintly carved iyory riding-whip 
rested on a rack with others. “I won- 
der if the boy knows that I gave it to 
his father!” She took her handker- 
chief, and wiped the carved handle 
where some dust had gathered, and 
then put it back. : 

When Darcy came in, a few minutes 
later, bronzed and serious, she was sit- 
ting in a spindle-legged chair near the 
front door, a little nervous about her 
mission. He handed her a rose he had 
pulled from its bush as he came into 
the house. 

“Of course, you know why I have 
come,” she said, when he had drawn 
upachairnear her. “You may think 
me a very interfering old woman, and 
even unladylike, as Barbara says, but 
you won’t come near us, and sol came 
here.” 

She spoke with a timidity unusual 
with her that touched Darcy. . She had 
not forgotten the rebuff he had given 
her when last she spoke to him upon 
the subject. 

“You are very good to me,”’ he said. 
He had been very sore at heart, and 
very lonely, and it was pleasant to 
have her with him now. Besides, he 
wanted to hear about Barbara. 

“I heard all that happened that 
night,’’ Miss Jane went on, holding the 
red rose to her face, and smelling its 
sun-heated fragrance. “I can’t tell 
you how disappointed I am, though I 
haven’t given up hope.” 

He smiled rather sadly. 

“I’m afraid I have—at times.” 

“That’s natural—at times. But at 
other times?’’ She smiled very charm- 
ingly at him. 
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He nodded. 

“I do not die easily.” 

“No; your father didn’t before you,” 
she said, forgetting herself, and still 
thinking of the ivory-handled riding- 
whip, and some other things. ‘I 
mean, you inherit tenacity of purpose,” 
she added, quickly, seeing. his- puzzled 
eyes. 

va awkward silence fell upon them. 
Miss Jane broke it boldly. 

“I tried to find out from Barbara 
this morning if there was anything be- 
tween her and Cameron. I’m afraid 

there is.” 

Darcy was silent. He brushed the 
red clay-marks of a dog’s paw from his 
white trousers. 

“I suppose it’s his money,” sighed 
Miss Jane, looking at his shapely pro- 
portions ; then, as he frowned slight- 
ly, she added, “though I find he has 
some graces.” 

“He has many.” Darcy’s voice was 
hard, but Miss Jane did not miss the 
determined ring. “‘ Barbara would not 
be influenced by his money.” 

“Perhaps not,” she responded, du- 
biously.. “‘Maybe it’s his book.” 

Darcy smiled again. In spite of 
himself, he felt better since Miss Jane 
had put the subject of his thoughts 
into words, and sympathy was less dis- 
tasteful in her aggressive way than it 
might have been in more gentle guise. 

“What I wanted to say to you, 
Ralph,” Miss Jane continued, feeling 
her way carefully, “ was that you can’t 
expect Barbara to come seeking you.” 

“Seeking me!” he repeated. 

“Yes; you abandon the field at the 
first repulse. What’s to be gained by 
that?” 

Darcy knit his brows, and thought 
deeply. 

“The repulse was final, I fear. Bar- 
bara knows her own mind.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Miss Jane, 
forgetting prudence. “No girl with 
two handsome fellows to choose from 
ever did know her own mind, and she 
knows it least just when she has said 
something which you call ‘final.’ I 
was a girl once myself, and I assure you 
it was easier just to make up my mind 


not to marry at all, than it was to de. 
cide which one it had to be: -It has to 
be only one, you know,” she added, 
sententiously. 

73 cannot feel free now to go to 
Rivoli.” 

“On account of Cameron, or Bar. 
bara?’’ Miss Jane asked. 

Darcy hesitated. “Cameron, of 
course,” he said, reluctantly. 

“T’ve told you before that you are 
squeamish. If he can court Barbara 
in his own house, you surely can do the 
same. Besides, it isn’t altogether his 
yet, you know.” 

“I'd feel like a thief,” Darcy mut- 
tered. 

“And what do you consider him, 
then?” Miss Jane demanded, with tis- 
ing vehemence; but Darcy’s eyes wéte 
flashing, and she calmed down. 

“It’s like playing with gunpowder 
to do anything with you and Bar- 
bara,” she murmured, with an~ag- 
grieved flush. “I’m sure I am ‘per- 
fectly disinterested in the matter.” 

Her eyes glanced around the lat 
room, and fell upon the ivory-han 


whip quite by chanee. With a 
impulse she said: » “9 
you 


“T came very near marrying 
father, once, Ralph. I have alway 
had a feeling that I have been cheated 
out of you, and have claimed you act 
cordingly. That’s why I —— 
so. 


Darcy’s amazement, and his palpable 
effort to disguise it, amused Miss Jane. 
“Now, you will understand ne 


ter,’ she said. “Of course, I c 
never explain it to Barbara.” 

He drew her hand forward, and, 
bending toward it, kissed the fingers 
with serious grace. 

Miss Jane rose to go. 

“T mustn’t be caught out after e 
in that old carriage,” she laughed, 
gently, her face suffused by a glow that 
belonged to her past, “or I might 
reach home in a worse plight than be- 
fell Cinderella. I confess I do not see 
what I can do for you if you won’t come 
courting. Maybe I can get Barbara 
away somewhere, and break the 
charm.” 
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She stepped into the carriage with 
the light grace of a girl, and drew her 
long skirts after her, smiling upon him. 

As the great vehicle lumbered into 
the main road, some one on a fast-trot- 
ting horse dashed by. Miss -Jane put 
her head out of the open window. 

“Who was that, Shadrach?” she 
asked of the coachman. ‘“ Was it Mr. 
Cameron?” 

“VYassum,”’ the old man answered. 
“An’ he sho’ do bar powerful hard en 
he stirrups.’’ He turned on the box 
to look back, and the horses came to a 
standstill. 

“He's going to see Ralph Darcy, as 
sure as I’m born,” Miss Jane said, 
speaking aloud in her excitement, and 
turning round on the seat just in time 
to see Cameron’s horse wheel sharply 
to the right, into the Boscobel road. 
“I'd give a year of my life to know 
what that’s for!” 


Cameron had again acted upon im- 
pulse, and, returning from his ride, 
had gone on up the road instead of 
passing in at the big gate. There were 
one or two things he wished to speak 
to Darcy about in connection with his 
hesses. Several of them were .1nder- 
going a process of acclimatizatioa, and 
were off their feed. It was character- 
istic of him that he cherished no il! wi!l 
for the enmity shown him, and he did 
not understand the intensity of feeling 
with which Darcy, when he could not 
like sincerely, could not like at all. 

He found Darcy on the veranda, 
smoking a pipe,,and surrounded by his 
dogs; but, as Cameron dismounted, he 
came down the steps, gravely polite, 
if not cordial. Cameron’s ease of 
manner acknowledged. no restraint. 
Darcy did not at once ask him to 
enter the house, but, when they had 
talked for some moments about in- 
different things, and Cameron lin- 
gered, he led him without a word to the 
veranda. 

“You will take supper with me?’’ he 
asked. 

_ Cameron assented, glad of the change 
in his day’s programme, for he had 
missed Darcy more than once during 


the past two weeks. He threw aside 
his hat and crop as Darcy went into 
the hall, calling to Cindy to set an 
extra place at the table. 

“And, Cindy,” Darcy added, as he 
started back, “I want. you to send 
Ben up .to the house, and tell him to 
make mint juleps until I order him to 
stop.” 

After supper, they sat on the veranda, 
smoking and drinking the juleps. In 
spite of his desire to be hospitable, 
Darcy considered the visit an intru- 
sion. Cameron’s perfect nonchalance 
irritated him; he resented the pal- 
pable avoidance of any mention of 
Barbara. The remembrance of his 
confession to Cameron wrought upon 
him now with passionate indignation. 
He revolted from the insincerity of 
the social amenities that were being 
forced upon him, and, with a gripping 
impulse to tell Cameron frankly .just 
how he regarded him, he tossed the 
straw from his glass, and drank the 
liquor almost in a breath. 

Cameron, sipping through his straw, 
caught something of the abandon of 
Darcy’s action. 

“You set a rapid pace for such a 
warm night,”’ he observed. “And you 
do a deuced injustice to a rattling 
good mixture.” 

“Ben knows what a julep ought to 
be,” Darcy answered, closing his teeth 
on the mouthpiece of his pipe, with 
nervous irritation. “Do you find it 
warm? Throw off your coat.” 

“TI believe I will,” Cameron said. 
“After all, old man, the freedom of 
bachelorhood is not to be lightly lost.” 

Darcy’s eyes glowed at him over 
the fresh glass that Ben placed 
quietly at his hand. 

“Man is such a curiously double- 
sided animal. The difference between 
us with our coats on and with our 
coats off is a fundamental. one.” 
Cameron was making himself very 
comfortable as he spoke, stretching out 
his legs, and taking deep puffs at his 
cigar. 

“‘And the man who never takes off 
the coat of his courtesy?” Darcy 
asked. 
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Baek ou go under the surface. It 
profound anatomy that can sepa- 
a 4 man from his clothes.” 

They smoked, and sipped their 
juleps in silence, Darcy’s restlessness 
growing upon him. 

“TI should think you would find it 
unendurable here,’”’ he said, ‘nervous- 
ness making the tones of his voice 
unusually deep. 

“I am_ delightfully comfortable,” 
Cameron answered. 

“Is it my fault, or yours, Cam- 
eron,” Darcy asked, slowly, “that we 
can’t understand each other?” 

“I have asked myself the same 
thing more than once,” Cameron 
teplied, with imperturbable good 
humor. 

“Do you mean to say you have a 
reasonable doubt?”’ 

The other thought a moment before 
he spoke. He took a long pull on the 
straws in his glass, and another at his 
cigar. 

“How do you want me to answer 
that?” he asked, seriously, looking at 
Darcy. 

“Honestly.” 

“Yours, then,” he said, his voice 
hardening. He began to wonder 
whether it were worth while trying to 
propitiate so determined an antag- 
onist. “I realize, of course,” he 
added, “that your opinion will be 
the reverse.” 

“T do not wish to be uncivil,” Darcy 
answered, striving to control himself. 
“Suppose we let it go at that.” 

But Cameron felt a sudden deter- 
He 


mination to be argumentative. 
took some more sips of a fresh julep. 
“Suppose, now that we are on the 


subject, we exhaust it,” he sug- 
gested. “That is the best way be- 
tween friends.” 

“We are not friends,” 
lated, sternly. 

“T should be sorry to think that.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake be honest about 
it,” Darcy broke out. “I can meet 
an open foe frankly, but I hate your 
social hypocrisy.” 

There was a minute’s silence; then: 
“You have all the damned arrogance 


Darcy ejacu- 


of ee class," Cameron Said, slight- 
ingly 

eT like that better. I knew you 
felt it under your assumption of 
patronage.” 

They were sitting erect, with the 
little table between them. Cameron 
tossed his cigar out upon the grass. 
Something in Darcy’s words smote him 
with compunction. 

“T can plead guiltless of any inten- 
tion to patronize,” he said, speaking 
with a thoughtful slowness that. to, 
Darcy seemed affected; although he 
oe the words by saying: 


“Then regret calling it to your 


notice.” 

Cameron rose, and took several 
turns about the veranda. He felt 
almost assured that it was useless 
attempting to conciliate Darcy just 
then, understanding for the first time 
the basis of the difficulty between 
them. As he passed the open door 
of the hall, he met Ben bringing out 
more juleps, and he determined that 
he would, at least, discourage any 
more drinking that night. He was 
wondering how he could manage t 
when his eye fell upon the array 
weapons of various kind in the 

“Let the drinks weaken a while,” he 
called to Darcy, ‘‘and show me your 
armory.” : 

Darcy swallowed half the conten 
of his glass, and came forward. 

“I didn’t know you would be in 
ested in such things,”’ he remarked, as 
they entered the hall, and he turned on 
some more lights. ‘‘ Most of them are 
rather old. That ugly musket was at 
Cowpens, and those sabers cut ‘from 
Bull Run to Appomattox, There are 
some still older, but I forget their his- 
tory. As for the swords, some were 
at Nase befor and other battles, while that 


one before you was my father’s a. 

the . 
The Southernism was so naive 

Cameron almost smiled. 

however, he looked at Darcy 

ly, for he seemed to have 

self together, and conquered 

inhospitable mood. 

gauged the greatness of the 
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as Darcy, flushed and handsome, strove 
now to make amends, meted him a gen- 
erous liking. 

They turned to the lot of old- 
fashioned foils, and Cameron took one 
down. 

“You fence, of course?’’ he asked. 

“T used to be rather clever at it.” 

Cameron swished the thin blade 
through the air. 

“What do you say to a bout now?” 
he suggested. 

“T fear I’m rather out of practice. 
One hasn’t much use for such things 
when he lives alone and seldom sees 
any other fellows.” 

“Let us try,”” Cameron urged, geni- 
ally. “I used to think it rather good 
fun, myself, and, if I’m not mistaken, 
you'll put me to it to defend myself.” 
He ran his eye over Darcy’s supple 
figure. ; 

“If you wish it, certainly,”’ Darcy 
assented, as he reached for several foils. 
“It will be pretty warm exercise, 
though.” 

They selected weapons to their fancy, 
and Darcy cleared a wider space on the 
floor. 

As they fenced, it was apparent that 
they were very well matched, and 
Darcy’s interest, half-hearted at first, 
quickened with every thrust and parry. 
Each felt the spur of having his best 
skill taxed, and, by the close of the 
first round, the spirit of the game had 
taken possession of them. 

“You are the liveliest antagonist I 
ever had,” Cameron said, as they 
rested a moment. 

Darcy smiled, throwing open his 
shirt wider at the neck. 

“It’s almost a pity,” Cameron went 
on, “that such vehemence as yours 
a be tempered with a button at the 
en $0 

Darcy’s arm stiffened, and he fiashed 
a look at Cameron. 

“The game has the drawback that 
all serious things have when turned to 
mimicry,” he said, and Cameron felt 
the sudden chill in his voice. 

Darcy’s agility was prodigious. He 
was as skilful as Cameron, who, though 
alert and nimble, could gain no advan- 


tage.- In the silence of the house 
click of their foils made a siniste 
sound, and the swiftly changing shad- ~ 
ows played over the dark walls with 
hideous suggestiveness. They paused 
to rest. 

“The next time I challenge you,” 
Cameron said, laughing, ‘it will be in 
the cool shadow of some tree.” Then, 
Darcy struck his guard. 

Cameron, who was now getting a 
little impatient, tried to end the bout 
this time by an impetuosity equal to 
Darcy’s. The game had ceased to be 
a trial of skill. Suddenly, it flashed 
upon him that it was no game at all, 
and, with the knowledge, came the 
conviction that Darcy was slowly 
pressing him harder and harder. His 
pleasure vanished; 
seized him. Then, as suddenly, he de- 
termined to let it end in an easy vic- - 
tory for Darcy, and he fenced on, await- 
ing an opportunity that would lend 
color to his plan. For a swift moment 
he glanced at Darcy’s face, and shud- 
dered. 

Just then something sharply struck 
against the opposite wall, and fell 
rattling to the floor. Darcy saw that 
his foil was free of its button. In the 
next instant, by a quick thrust, the 
naked weapon cut Cameron’s shoulder, 
the foil flew across the hall, crashing 
into the glass bookcase, and Darcy, 
ghastly and trembling, stood looking at 
Cameron. 

“God forgive me,’’ he whispered, his 
voice thick, ‘I meant to kill you!” 

His eyes fell under the contempt 
blazing in Cameron’s, and, on the in- 
stant, Barbara, breathless with run- 
ning, dashed into the hall, with Ben, 
wide-eyed and ashen, behind her. 

She stood for a miserable moment, 
looking from one to the other, from 
Darcy’s hidden face to Cameron’s 
stained shirt. Then the latter forced a 
smile, and came toward her. 

**We were having a little fun with 
the foils,’ he said, his voice shaken be- 
yond his control, *‘ and an accident hap- 
pened—merely the conventional pin- 
scratch.” 

“You shall not lie for me,” Darcy 
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‘Said. “Barbara, I tried to kill him 


~_ with a bare foil.” 


tg 


~“You, Ralph—in your own house!’ 


* Then, without a backward glance, she 


went over to Cameron. 

“You are wounded!” she exclaimed, 
her lips white as she saw the blood upon 
his shirt. 

“He is hurt far deeper than I am,”’ 
Cameron whispered, pointing to Darcy. 

“Go to him.” 


Vil 


Miss JANE, under pretext of fatigue, 
had gone to her room early after sup- 
per to think over a plan that had oc- 
curred to her. It seemed such a good 
plan, and so easy to mature, that she 
wondered she had not thought of it 
sooner. It had certain elements of the 
sentimental about it, also, so far as 
Miss Jane herself was concerned, that 
appealed to her strongly in her present 
mood. The only trouble she could fore- 
see was the doubt as to Barbara’s 
pliability. 

By the time she had put on her dress- 
ing-gown, and covered her gray curls 
with her nightcap, she had quite 
made up her mind that the thing should 
bedone. She hesitated only a moment 
as to whether she should write the let- 
ter in the present state of her toilette, 
or wait until she had on her black silk- 
and-lace cap. 

Among that galaxy of admirers of 
which Miss Jane had said to Darcy that 
it had been easier to abandon the 
whole than to select any particular one, 
was a young man whose home then 
and since had been just outside of New 
York, on the banks of the Hudson. 
Indeed, but for certain rashly ex- 
pressed opinions about state rights 
upon the part of Jerrold Kinaird, 
which had given Miss Jane pause, 
and the ensuing outbreak of the war, 
which had given her impetus, it is very 
probable that she would have accepted 
Mr. Kinaird and his Hudson home. 
She might have had him several times 
since then, had she so elected; but she 
prided herself on being one who re- 
mained true to her decisions. Every 


now and then, however, she received a 
letter from him: Once he had made 
her a visit; and every Christmas 
brought her a large box of f 
beauty roses from his hothouses. 

She wrote: ase 
MY DEAR, DEAR FRIEND, 

Your last letter to me was written 
went up the Nile. Since then, so 
months have elapsed that you have re 
to America, I am sure. From 
little corner of the world I have 
be waite to 7 so Sane aaa 

Ww m 1 . 

your thoughts turned to me, 
among my memories, even as you 
through the sublime scenes of anti , SO, 
to-night, my thoughts have sent me to my 
room to spend an hour in writing to you. 

“There,” said Miss Jane, laying 
down her pen, “I told that young fellow 
the other night that coquetry died 
hard. That sounds a little sonorous, 
but I am thought to be more old- 
fashioned than I really am.” 

She wrote on: 


I turn to you, my friend, in an cy 
arising in my life. I'am sure that youl 
appreciate sentiment that Pme 
to do so—to ask so great a favor of you after 
the passing of so many years—so many 
changes! 

“That i quite right,” she 
thought, “but for the sake of the fest 
I'll let it stand.” 

It has become v important, essential 
to my niece’s epincisand my own=-that 
she should have an entite change of scene 
just at this time. You know—— — 

She blotted her page, and turned it 
neatly. 

“He ought to know,” she said, tak- 
ing up her pen again. ‘But I’m not 
going to tell him I’m asking this favor 
in behalf of: Prioleau Darcy's son i 

You know how a helping hand given at 
the right moment makes possible the happi- 
ness of two lives. Such a time has come to 
my niece. She needs rest, an to think. 
Could you, my friend, extend the in- 
vitation so often — me, and have her 
with you for a few weeks at your home? 
She is an interesting girl. 
will remind you of me. 

“She will, too, if he crosses her,” 
she said to herself, smiling finely. 
Then she went on: 

There is a condition attached. You know 
it is the privilege of beautiful women and old 


I am sure she 
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ladies to ask favors, and then attach con- 
ditions! Barbara must never know that I 
have suggested this to —- She would 
never forgive me, and, what is worse, she 
would never go to you. You will write her 
an invitation as if the thought had originated 
with you, won’t you, my friend? 

It was just at this moment that a 
strange fluttering sound reached Miss 
Jane’sears. She rushed to the window 
through instinct, and flung the shutters 
back. Barbara was speeding down 
the moonlit road as though for life, 
closely followed by the dark body of a 
negro. For a second’s space, Miss 
Jane’s tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth, then she uttered a_ horrified 
scream; but she collected her senses 
instantly, with an impatient exclama- 
tion, and guessed the truth. 

“I’m an old fool!’’ she exclaimed, 
angrily. “As though Barbara didn’t 
have her own lungs, and wouldn’t run 
away from the house unless there was 
trouble somewhere else.” 

She moved about her room nerv- 
ously, apprehensive lest her scream 
had been heard; once she started to go 
to Mrs. Walsingham, but checked her- 
self. 

She finished her letter, sealed it and 
addressed it, and then went to her win- 
dow and sat down, waiting. In the 
brilliant’ moonlight she could see al- 
most to the front gate. She shivered 
a little at the splendor of the night. 
All touch of. color was lost in the white 
radiance, except where the oaks tow- 
ered, masses of blackness, or an occa- 
sional leaf gleamed like a piece of bur- 
nished metal. When a screech-owl 
cried in an elm in front of the house, 
she threw a piece of wood in its direc- 
tion, and * ‘d” it vigorously. She 
was not feeling sentimental now. 

It seemed a long time to her before 
she caught sight of Barbara’s and 
Darcy’s white clothes, and then of 
Cameron, too, as he walked beside 
them, leading his horse. Barbara was 
doing all the talking, itappeared. Miss 
Jane drew behind her curtain as they 
came nearer, but she saw them stop 
where the road forked, and Darcy bid 
them good night. Then Cameron cir- 
cled the house, leading his horse to the 


stables, and Barbara went on to 
front steps. | 

‘All done for my benefit, at the in 
stigation of my niece,” Miss Jane said, 
“and very cleverly done, too; but, of 
course, I can find out all I want to 
know from Ben for a fifty-cent piece, 
and close his mouth at the same time.”’ 

It was several days later that Miss 
Jane received an answer to her letter. 
As she read it in the front hall, she no- 
ticed that Barbara also was reading a 
letter. Miss Jane’s heart beat a little. 
The answer she had received was all 
she could have desired. As she turned 
the page, she glanced at her niece, and 
noticed that she had read her letter, 
and had laid it in her lap, while she sat 
thinking. 

“Now if she won’t go!” thought Miss 
Jane, reading on. 


Of course you know that any wish of 
yours would meet with instant fulfilment at 
my hands, if that were possible. You ask 
me to do a delightful thing, and double the 
delight by accounting it a favor to yourself. 
My house is filled with young people, for, 
after traveling so much, I am not going awa 
this Summer, but the best place in it shail 
see is made ready for the niece of my dear 
friend. We are near enough to the city even 
to drive in, and I am sure she need not have 
a dull day. 


“Aunt Jane,” said Barbara, as that 
lady slowly folded her letter, and 
slipped it into its envelope, “I have 
just had a very kind invitation from 
Mr. Kinaird to make him a visit, and 
if I had any clothes I’d be tempted to 
go. But I'd like to know what made 
him think of inviting me at all, and 
especially just at this season.” 

“He is just back from Egypt, he 
writes me, and wants to fill his house 
with young people for the Summer. 
As for the clothes, I have been intend- 
ing to make you a present for some 
time.” 

“You seem very eager that I should 
go,” Barbara said, a smile playing 
about the corners of her mouth, “and 
I believe I will.” 

She went to find her mother, and 
Miss Jane sighed comfortably.. She 
was not, however, quite at ease, for a 
new consideration arose. 
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_ “I never thought for a moment of 
“the chance of fis going,” she mur- 
mured. “Of course, he will follow her 
at once. I am sending her right into 
the camp of the enemy!” 

Suddenly, however, she smiled. 

“Let him go! He can’t see as 
much of her as he does here, and she 
will see a great deal more of him, or his 
kind. That will mean a good deal. 
And she won't see anything of Ralph 
for a while, and that will mean a good 
deal more.”’ 

When Barbara came back half an 
hour later, with her mind made up to 
go, Miss Jane put down “Pride and 

judice” with a very pleasant smile, 
and took up the subject of hats and 
gowns. 

As they were returning on horse- 
back from the village that afternoon, 
Barbara told Cameron of the plan, and, 
to her surprise and secret resentment, 
he seemed delighted. 

“You don’t seem to be a bit sorry,” 
she said, with quite pardonable pique. 

“Sorry! I am overjoyed. It will 
be such good sport to show you around 
New York. What a shame, though, 
that it will be in Summer!”’ 

“You don't mean to say you're go- 
ing to follow me there?” 

“Not at all; I’m going with you.” 

“Oh!” said Barbara, sitting squarely 
on her saddle. “But I don’t think 

ou are.” 

“There will be a jolly lot to do, all 
the same,” Cameron went on, “even 
if it is Summer. We'll take a trip to 
the seashore with the hoodlums, and I 
wonder what you will say of Coney 
Island!’’ 

- * nari look here,’’ she said, holding 

Bo s under her knee as she tight- 

her hair, “if you say another 

‘4 word about this I’ll ride straight back 

to the village and send a telegram con- 
tradicting that letter.” 

“But, surely,” he asked, “what can 
you expect?” 

“I expect you to remain here and 
miss me very much.” She bent over 
Meg’s neck, stroking the beautiful coat. 
“You must get to work again on your 
book.” 


“Oh, hang the book!” 

Barbara leaned lightly from ‘her 
saddle, and watched the dainty action 
of the mare’s legs. She did not wish 
Cameron to see the smile dimpling her 
cheeks. 

“You will be toppling out of that 
saddle in a minute,” he said, irritated 
by her manner, and a little uneasy. 
“I wish you wouldn’t be so reckless.” 

For answer, she let her body sway 
over almost on a level with the horse's 
back, righting herself with sinuous ease 
* Cameron reached forward to catch 

er. 

“Don’t,” he cried, with unwonted 
anger. “You remind me of a snake- 
woman.” 

“You are rude,” she answered, 
sweetly, “but I forgive you because 
you were horribly frightened.” 

After that, they rode on in silence for 
alittlespace. Suddenly, Cameron said: 

“TI know, if you leave me here, Darcy 
and I shall come to blows.” 

If he had intended to revenge him- 
self upon her, he was successful. She 
pulled Meg to an abrupt stop, and 
turned to him, her face blanching; but 
it was only for a moment. Then she 
rode on, determined to show her dis- 
approval, after the manner of women. 
When they reached the Boscobel 
“turn-out,” she drew rein again. 

“Go on home now,”’ she said to him, 
imperiously. “I am going over to see 
Ralph, and tell him of my trip.” 

“Why can’t I go, too?” he asked, 
looking very boyish in his penitence. 

se No!”’ 

“I'll be very nice,” he pleaded. 
“ Besides, it’s getting dark.” 

“You can wait here and watch me 
until I am well up the avenue. Then 
Ralph will ride home with me.” 

He watched her as she went away 
at a swift gallop. She waved her 
hand to him just before a bend in the 
avenue hid her from his sight. Then, 
waiting until he felt sure she must have 
reached the house, and found Darcy, 
he wheeled his thoroughbred, and 
trotted off. 

Darcy did not take Barbara’s news 


very happily. 
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“ This is Miss Jane’s doing, of 
course,” he said, as he stood with his 
hand on the neck of her horse, from 
which she did not dismount. 

“T suspect it is. She had a very 
guilty look when I told her I had the 
invitation. But I really am very glad 
to have it, Ralph.” 

“Are you? Then I must be glad, 
too.”” He was wondering what Miss 
Jane had meant by this move, and 
not finding much comfort in it. 

“Maybe you can come on there, 
oo,” she suggested. ‘Mr. Kinaird’s 
is only a few miles from the city.” 

“T guess Cameron will be doing 
that,” he said, speaking gently, but 
Barbara saw the muscles of his 
brawny neck stiffen as they showed 
above *he low coilar of his shirt. He 
looke 1 off across the fields for a mo- 
ment before he met her eyes. 

“T have just t ld him that he had 
to stay here and work. That’s why 
he came.” 

“He is a very fortunate fellow.” 
Darcy ran his strong, brown fingers 
through Meg’s mane. 

“To have his work?’ 

“To have you to command him!” 

Barbara winced, and he, looking 
her in the eyes, saw it. Instantly he 
took his hand from the mare’s neck, 
as though even so much of an ap- 
proach were denied him, and Barbara, 
noticing, not for the first time, the 
signs of suffering in his eyes and about 
his mouth, repented quickly. 

“TI have come to command you. 
You must take me home.” 

“Of course,”’ he answered, his blood 
quickening, ‘‘Must you go at once?” 

“Tt is almost dark,” she answered, 
pointing to the distant woods already 
merging into shapeless shadow. 

“But it is so good to have you 
here,” he murmured, his voice falling 
into its softest accent, “and it is so 
dreary when you have gone!” 

“Then I must not come any more,” 
she whispered, ‘‘for it makes me very 
unhappy to think that you are.” 

He turned his eyes to hers, smitten 
with a sudden fear. 

“Don’t say that, for God’s sake!” 


he pleaded. “If you knew the misery 
of my loneliness, and the contempt 
and shame that face me in everything 
I do! The only thing that keeps me 
here is the fact that you do not de- 
spise me for what I have done!”’ 

“Hush!” she said, gently, putting 
her hand upon his bent head. 
speak so! He does not despise you. 
He understands it all.” 

Darcy raised his head, and threw 
back his shoulders. 

“IT am beneath his contempt, he 
exclaimed, with a sad proudness. “It 
almost gives me pleasure to know 
that!” 

“You are my brave Ralph,” she 
replied, holding out both hands to 
him. ‘The hardest thing of all you 
face like a man!”’ 

“Barbara,” he cried, his voice thrill- 
ing as he seized her hands and drew 
near to her, “I could stand anything 
—his contempt, even my own—if you 
would love me!” 

For an instant, he stood close to her, 
pressing her hands to his brow, to his 
breast, to his lips; then he let them go, 
and stepped back. 

“T’ll be here in a moment,” he said, 
still with that wonderful music in his 
voice; and went away to get his horse. 


Vill 


Mrs. Denison settled herself com- 
fortably among the luxurious cushions 
of Mr. Kinaird’s barouche, and smiled 
at Barbara from under her lavender 
sunshade. 

“Now, isn’t this better than going 
into the city on the stuffy train? We 
can take our time, catch what breeze 
there is, do our wretched errands, and 
get home again without any tunnels 
and cinders.” 

“And see some more of that fear- 
ful horseback- riding in the Park,” 
laughed Barbara. 

“Our poor academicians! You are 
so relentless with them! Tell me 
what you think of Ronald Cameron’s 
horsemanship.” 

Mrs. Denison looked again at Barbara 


“Don’t — 
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from under the extreme edge of the 
lace of her sunshade. 

“He rides well, but I always think 
of him as riding a cropped-tail horse.”’ 

Mrs. Denison smiled, and veiled her 
amber eyes. 

“Your distinctions are always so 
subtle,” she said. “You have a 
— for suggestion. Do you know, 

think your whole advent among us 
is delicious, and especially for me, 
since Ronald and I are such old 
friends! And you are so refreshing!” 

“Really,” said Barbara, flushing a 
little, and smiling, “you speak of me 
as though I were some islander whose 
feathers, after all, were worth looking 
at. Am I so dreadfully unique?” 

“ Dreadfully! delightfully! I never 
knew what Homer meant by the 
‘ox-eyed Juno’ until I saw you look- 

at me. 

“And I always detested Juno,” 
sighed Barbara. ‘She was so cow- 
like.” 

“With some men, my dear, she 
- would have been irresistible. She 
was, I believe, even with that blasé 
old Jupiter.” 

Barbara looked up to the backs of 
the men on the box, and laughed. 

“You are cow-like yourself,’ Mrs. 
Denison thought, as she leaned back 
and closed her eyes. ‘I wonder how 
irresistible you are to Ronald Cam- 
eron!”’ 

She had her own reasons for liking 
the girl, but she liked her also for dis- 
interested ones. When Barbara had 
first come, in spite of Mr. Kinaird’s 
affectionate welcome, she had not 
found it easy to shake off a certain 
restraint of manner, until Mrs. Deni- 
son, just emerging from the gracious 
gloom of a desirable widowhood, had 
taken her up, out of interest in the 
possibilities of her beauty. This inter- 
est received a sweeping impetus when 
it transpired that it was the Walsing- 
ham place which Cameron had bought 
in the South, and retired to in self-ban- 
ishment. 

“‘And he has been alone down there 
with this girl, and her eyes,. and her 
hair, for months,” she thought, closing 


the lids over her own remarkable eyes 
until they were half hidden. “If they 
have made any im} ression on him, he'll 
follow her here, ot course. Until then 
I'll find out all i can.” 

She had discovered nothing, how- 
ever, except that Barbara, with an 5'd- 
fashioned reserve that was exasperat- 
ing under the circumstances, would 
never discuss love-affairs in general, 
nor her own in particular. 

“She isn’t a prude, either,” Mrs. 
Denison thought now, watching the 
broad expanse of the Hudson below 
them, blue as a sapphire in the clear 
July sun. “I’m afraid it’s simply vir- 
tue; but she has the power of a volcano 
about her, if she only knew.” Then 
she added, with the wicked zest of one 
whose palate has learned to crave ex- 
citants, “I'd like to see her explode.” 

With this laudable purpose in mind, 
when they reached the city, she show- 
ered upon Barbara all kinds of gifts. 

“There are half-a-dozen men out 
there,” she said, when Barbara pro- 
tested, “‘who would be quite ready to 
fall in love with you, if you did not 
dress so much like a nun.’ 

“But I don’t want any falling in 
love,”’ Barbara declared. “It’s such a 
bother when the weather's hot.” 

Mrs. Denison’s yeliow eyes showed 
glints of darker hue. 

“Then you do know something about 
it, after all?” she laughed, picking out 
an elaborate fichu. “I’m only talking 
about Summer love, though. That 
cools the air, and doesn’t really int-r- 
fere--with anything more serious—if 
there is anything.” 

She held the chiffon to Barbara’s 
neck and, under pretext of seeing how 
it became her, scanned the girl's face 
closely. The warm color she saw man- 
tling there satisfied her. Then they 
went down to the Waldorf for luncheon. 

“It’s more like New York than 
Sherry’s,”” Barbara said, when asked 
her preference. In some unaccount- 
able way, Mrs. Denison felt provoked. 

“New York is xalsidooconae 
answered. “I suppose you're 

Later in the day, she found 
other thing that somewhat upset "hee 
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calculations. As they were passing a 
Fifth-avenue harness shop, Barbara 
stopped suddenly. 

“| want that bridle,”’ she said, point- 
ing to one in the window. 

“Tt’s a man’s,” Mrs. Denison ex- 
claimed, in her surprise neglecting to 
be accurate. 

“Of course it is,” Barbara assented. 
“That's why I want it.” 

Mrs. Denison forgot the heat and 
her fatigue in a new thought. 

“Let us go in and get it,’’ she said. 
‘ She listened expectantly when the 
salesman asked to what address it 
should be sent, and, in her curiosity at 
what she heard, asked quickly: 

“Who is Ralph Darcy?” 

She was silent after that, trying to 
assort this.‘ old friend”’ in her thoughts, 
which also included Cameron, whom 
she had called “an old friend” of her 
own. It was not an easy matter, and 
Barbara seemed determinedly uncom- 
municative. 

Mr. Kinaird met Barbara as she came 
down to dinner. Between them a very 
pretty affection had grown up, different 
on his part from anything he felt for 
his other guests, although he had known 
them all so much longer. Some new 
touch about her gown or hair as she 
came toward him struck him instantly. 

“Who is trying to—what is there 
New York-like about your dress?’’ he 
asked, suspiciously, kissing her cheek. 
He never kissed his other guests. 

“I don’t like it, either,’ she laughed. 
“Tt’s my shoulders.” 

“So it is, soitis! I must be getting 
old, indeed, my dear, to need my atten- 
tion called to them.” He bowed with 
delicate gallantry. “But don’t let 
them make a fashionable woman of 
* you, child,” he added, uneasily. 

“I don’t believe they could, Mr. 
Kinaird. I don’t feel that I belong in 
this gown at all.” 

“You belong to all that’s beautiful,” 
he replied, “and your gown is per- 
fect.” 

“‘ And you are not nearly so old as you 
ought to be,”’ she laughed, laying her 
hand in his, “or you would not flatter 
so.”’ 


As she left him, and went on down 
the hall, he watched her with a touch. 
of pain at his heart. 

“She is right,” he thought. “I am 
not nearly so old as I ought to be. One 
generally forgets by the time he is 
sixty-five.” 

The click of a high heel behind him 
made him turn. 

“Dreaming, or only hungry?” It 
was Mrs. Denison, languorous in pale 
lavender, her yellowish eyes lambent 
with the hues of rich wine. 

“Dreaming and hungry,” her host 
replied, touching the hand she held out 
to him as she looked about her. 

“It is so much wiser to be only the 
latter,” she said, “especially near 
dinner-time.” 


“What a Platonist you are!’”’ he re- 


turned, with something of severity ~~ 


making itself felt in his manner. Was © 
it wise, he wondered, to let Barbara be 
so constantly with this woman who 
knew so much more than she dreaméd? 

“I’ve been a maid, a wife, and a 
widow. Plato himself didn’t -have 
that training,” she laughed, lightly. 
“Has Barbara come down? Oh, yes, 
and do tell me who Ralph Darcy is.” 
She changed an emerald and a dia- 
mond on her finger, and looked at the 
effect carefully. . 

“Ralph Darcy!” Mr. 
claimed. ‘ “‘ Who is he?” 

“T ask you.” 

“The name is familiar,” 
“strangely so.” 
together with his fingers. 
you ask?” 

“Barbara said he was an old 
friend.” The amber eyes expanded, 
and then closed questioningly. 

“Why, to be sure! A youthful 
friend of my own. Why, we were 
even—” He checked the confidence 
suddenly, but Mrs. Denison was al- 
ready moving away to meet a sve 
young fellow for whose beaming blu 
eyes and the tale they told so claiahe 
she had the profoundest contempt. 

“Ralph Darcy—Ralph,” Mr. Kin- 
aird thought, with puzzled brow. 
“That is not right. Some odd, family 
name! Ah! Prioleau Darcy,” he said 


Kinaird ex- 


he said; 
He drew his brow 
“Why do 
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‘ aloud, going on into the library. 
“This must be his son, and that vixen 
has béen trying to find out something 
about Barbara's affairs.” 

He watched Barbara more closely 
that evening, feeling, in a vague way, 
that some process of change was tak- 
ing place in her life. She held the 
several men around her by no trace of 
coquetry, nor with any tremor of ex- 
citement. She did not seem to say 
much, but in some ‘fine way she let 
none of them feel that he was second 
in her regard, which came so near to 
- being the true state of things as to 

uire no acting. 

e went toward the group, and Bar- 
bara made room for him béside her. 

“Do you know what they are plan- 
ning?’ she asked, ‘A coaching-trip 
to the seashore to-morrow.” 

“Delightful!” he exclaimed. 

“But the trouble is, you see,” 
laughed a Harvard senior, “‘every 
man Jack of us insists upon tooling 
the coach with Miss Walsingham be- 
side him.” 

“That is rather awkward,” Mr. 
Kinaird assented. “But what does 
Miss Walsingham say?’ 

“She is perfectly indifferent,” la- 
mented a young fellow, who some- 
times wrote verse, and had sat up half 
the previous night trying to compose 
a sonnet on Barbara’s accent. 

“That rules you out, Harry, on the 
score of faint-heartedness,’”’ said an 
army lieutenant, putting his hand on 
the poet’s shoulder. 

Barbara turned laughingly to Mr. 
Kinaird. 

“IT have it,” she said. 
by seniority.” 

Mrs. Denison also watched Barbara 
that evening. She was letting the 
blue-eyed young man make love to 
her in a shaded corner, that she might 
do this the better. 

“She doesn’t care a rap for any of 
them,” she thought, as she allowed the 
fledgling to seize her hand, and hold it, 
“and that means she probably does 
care for some one else. If she didn’t, 
she’d be less cool.” 

She mused in silence, managing to 


“Let it go 


make the stillness very eloquent to. 
her companion, whose low-murmured 
words did not disturb her at all. 

“She is not so Juno-like to-night, 
and they see it. How quick they are! 
But she is less dangerous so!”’ 

She went to her room rather early, 
leaving the blue-eyed young man hap- 
pily disconsolate, and, remembering 
the address upon the bridle, sat down 
at her desk, and wrote a letter to 
Cameron. 

“If I have not lived in vain,” she 
thought, as she stamped the gold seal- 
ing-wax with a recently designed crest, 
“this will bring him on in a hurry>and 
then we shall see!”’ 


IX 


“AND now that you are actually off,”’ 
said Miss Jane, making herself as com- 
fortable as she dared, so high above the 
ground as the seat of Cameron’s dog- 
cart, “I wish you would tell me why 
you are going so suddenly.” “ 

Cameron, touching his grays with the 
whip, sent them away from the front 
gate with a jerk that dislodged Miss 
Jane’s bonnet. 

“There’s no need to kill me in the 
meantime,” she exclaimed, half an: 
and wholly frightened. ‘It makes me 
giddy up here, anyway.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, smil- 
ing, “‘but you asked to come.” 

“That’s all right,” she answered, 
straightening her hat as best she could 
with one hand, while “she held firmly 
to the seat with the a , “but you 
might have taken something less like a 
trapeze than this thing!” ; 

Since Barbara’s departure, there had 
grown up between the two a mutual 
liking, which was cemented one day 
when Cameron had brought Miss Jane 
some chapters of his story, and asked 
to read them to her. To return the 
compliment, in a measure, and also to 
further her own ends, for she feared 
every day to hear of his intention to 
go to New York, she suggested that she 
read Miss Austen to him. Every- 
thing had gone finely until Mrs. Deni- 
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son's letter arrived. Then, although 
Miss Jane was just in the middle of 
“Emma,” Cameron decided that he 
must go north at once. 

Now, as he made no answer to her 
question, she repeated it diplomatically. 
She was seldom too timid to be rude, 
when rudeness was the only means 
left her, but she managed to get an 
amount of insinuating gentleness into 
her manner that amused Cameron. 

“T have had a letter,” he replied, 
smiling without disguise. 

“So I have noted—several, indeed.” 

“But this one wasn’t from Miss 
Walsingham.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, virtuously, 
“then I-have no right to ask you.” 

She glanced down to the smooth 
ground as it spun away from under the 
wheels, almost as though she contem- 
plated leaping to it. Then she shut 
her eyes, dizzy at the sight. 

“Whatever induced me to come!” 
she murmured. 

“You wanted to find out why i was 
going,”’ he replied, being, in fict, sud- 
denly quite willing to explain to her. 

She looked at him sharply, and, see- 
ing that he was serious, her curiosity 

- returned. 

“Yes, [did. It was I who got Bar- 
bara up there, of course. Now that 
you are going, too, you might as well 
know that, and why.” 

“No; don’t,” he said, laughing. 
“It’s no use.” 

“Why?” Her surprise was so genu- 
ine that she let go her hold on the seat, 
and dropped both hands in her lap. 

“ Because I already know.” 

This appalling frankness left her 
speechless. Then she yielded impul- 
sively to her admiration tur his for- 
bearance. 

“You are really the best-natured 
young manleverknew. If polygamy 
worked for the advantage of the wo- 
man, I could almost approve of it.” 

It was her turn to smile grimly as 
Cameron looked at her with wide- 
eyed amazement. 

“You can’t both get her, you know,” 
she explained, nodding over her shoul- 
der in the direction of Boscobel. ‘I 


really wish you could.’’ She seemed to — 
be enjoying rather gleefully his digest- 
ing these iconoclastic sentiments, and — 
he said, with some dignity: 

“T have heard, in altogether an un- 
expected way, of Miss Walsingham’s in- 
timacy with some one whom she had 
better not know too well.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, suddenly very 
thoughtful. ‘And where did my niece 
meet this objectionable person?” 

“At Mr. Kinaird’s.” 

““Rubbish!” she declared, angrily. 
“Do you mean to tell me—? Is ita 
man or a woman?” 

“A woman. And I don’t mean to 
tell you any more.” 

She turned upon him so quickly that, 
as the high cart bounced over a rut, 
she almost lost her balance. 

“T shall write Mr. Kinaird a letter 
at once,” she said. “This is pre- 
posterous!”’ 

Cameron was startled. 

“No,” he said, manlike and clumsy, 
“you mustn’t do that.” 

“Then tell me all about it,” she re- 
plied, womanlike and adroit. 

Cameron was thoughtful and silent 
for a moment. He had meant to tell 
her enough to justify his action in go- 
ing to New York, but he had bungled. 
She sat expectant now, exerting a 
spiritual suction that made him falter. 

“T can’t do that,” he explained, 
hesitating. ‘‘ You must trust me to do 
what is right.” 

“Trust you! a man in your con- 
dition!” 

“My condition is, and shall remain, 
perfectly sober.’’ He spoke rashly in 
his nervousness. 

“You are flippant. I’m sure I don’t 
know what to think.”” She was quiet 
for five minutes, puzzling it out. At 
last, she spoke. 

“Of course, you loved her once, or 
thought you did, and don’t want Bar- 
bara to know it. But you needn’t go 
all the way to New York in Midsum- 
mer just for that, for, of course, she 
told Barbara all about it as soon as she 
found out you knew each other. What’s 
the matter with the woman, anyway?” 

The horses were going slowly up a 
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© long incline between high red-clay 
© walls, and Miss Jane could venture to 
turn in her seat and look Cameron 
squarely in the face. He hesitated for 
an instant, as the swift color mounted 
to his cheeks. 

“She isn’t good,” he said, his eyes 
meeting the bright gray ones. 

“Humph!” she breathed, moving 
her gaze slowly, “that’s what the wo- 
man gets every time.” 

She asked him no more questions, 
however, and, when he left her at the 
station with just time to board his 
train, she gave him her hand very cor- 
dially. 

“I will trust you,” she said, “since 
it must be. Good-bye.’”’ Then, as the 
dapper footman clambered up beside 
her, she forgot everything in the 
thought of her unwonted situation be- 
fore the sight of the villagers. 

“Don’t drive through the village, 
Bunting,”’ she cried, actually nestling 
into him in her sudden sense of pos- 
sible ridicule, ‘‘and mind how you 
cross the tracks, or you'll jolt me off.” 

She breathed more freely when they 
were on the main road once more, and 
the little town, with its undefined 
streets, lay hidden behind them. 

In the meantime, Cameron, pound- 
ing on toward Seneca to meet the New 
York express, was not feeling thor- 
oughly at ease. So far, he had acted 
on overmastering impulse, but now 
that twenty hours of inactivity lay be- 
tween him and New York, belated con- 
siderations of prudence assailed him. 
What right had he, after all, to be as- 
suming control of Barbara’s friend- 
ships! 

He looked out over the receding 
fields of corn and cotton lying hot in 
the late sun, and realized that he was 
very warm, dusty and uncemfortable. 
Then he took out of his pocket Viola 
Denison’s letter, received the night be- 
fore, and re-read parts of it. 

IT am much interested in your Southern 
friend, and find her very charming. Is it 
not a little to be tted, though, that she 
should be so old-fashioned in her views? It 
is very delightful and refreshing, but is it 

= a little to be deplored? Yet how 
expect you to answer these questions, 


not 
can 


when you have known her only in her own 
familiar surroundings, and where, she tells 
me, there is no social life by which to make 
comparison? I am finding a pleasure 
in instilling into her mind certain little bits 
of reowiodge which I had thought were born 
with every es baby, in these days, but 
which your friend seems to be without. 

“Damn her!” he muttered, sav- 
agely, all his determination to sepa- 
rate Barbara from this woman rush- 
ing back upon him. He could see the 
glint that had been in her lustrous eyes, 
veiled beneath their lashes, as she 
wrote the words, and he hated her as 
a man hates the woman who holds the 
key to a great folly in his past. 

He had followed Barbara’s wish, and 
during the weeks of her absence ap- 
plied himself to his novel with grati- 
fying results; but, now that he had 
started on his way to her, he knéw for 
the first time how much he had missed 
her, and understood, with sudden con- 
viction, how closely she had becomthe a 
part of his life. 

In his impatience to tell her this, he 
paced the station as he waited for his 
train, and cursed the delay. Why had 
he let her go from him without speak- 
ing to her of his love in more positive 
terms than he had done? What might 
she not be thinking of him at that mo- 
ment, if Viola Denison had chosen to 
imply certain things? He knew that 
Mrs. Denison would imply certain 
things, if it suited her ends, and he 
had an uneasy feeling, which the letter 
in his pocket went to strengthen, that 
she might do even more. : 

By the time he reached New York, 
he was in a fever of impatience, and, 
taking a hansom, he was driven quickly 
to his club. It was too late in the ay 
to attempt to see Barbara, so, after a 
bath, he went out on Fifth avenue, 
finding some comfort in the familiar 
rush and bustle. He saw no one whom 
he recognized, for the great thorough- 
fare was almost com ,.:tely shorn of 
its fashionable traffic. Now and then, 
the liveried legs of a coachman would 
catch his eye, and he would look into 
the vehicle, but it was never any one 
he knew who sat there. 

The sudden notes of a coaching-horn 
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caused him to turn, with many others, 
as a great yellow tally-ho dashed up 
the Avenue, the gay dresses and sun- 
shades of the women on top flashing 
like flowers. Cameron glanced at the 
laughing passengers, and his heart gave 
a leap. Barbara was sitting on the 
box, chatting with animation to the 
Harvard man. Then, as the coach 
swept on, he caught the flutter of lilac 
ribbons and laces, and the sound of 
a low laugh that seemed meant 
for him. 

He turned round abruptly, and 
walked back to his club. There was 
no reason on earth why Barbara should 
not go out on Mr. Kinaird’s coach. In- 
deed, she had written him that she had 
done so. Yet there was something 
very strange in the sight of her dash- 
ing in this way up Fifth avenue, with 
never a thought or a glance for him, 
and he realized with an absurdly un- 
reasonable pang that there were about 
this Barbara, whom he had just seen, 
elements of difference that removed 
her from him. Suddenly his plan of 
action did not appear so simple, and 
the perspective of everything became 
blurred, 

However, morning found him on 
his way to Mr. Kinaird’s, though when 
he drove from the station to the house 
in a hired wagon it was to find that 
Barbara had gone up the river in the 
steam yacht. He determined to wait, 
and was shown into a cool morning- 
room. 

He did not sit down, but, with the 
feeling that his wait would be a long 
one, moved about the room, studying 
the m water-colors that hung upon 
the sage-green walls. Something in a 
sketch of Winslow Homer’s, the figures 
of several naked negro divers, caught 
his attention, and he paused. Just 
beneath it, on a teakwood table, lay a 
book from which a spray of heliotrope 
projected. Forgetting the picture, he 
took up the book with impulsive curi- 
osity. It was his own, ‘‘The Blood- 
stone,” and the sprig of heliotrope at 
once assumed a disagreeable signifi- 
cance. Almost instantly, the door 
opened, and he heard the quick swish 
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of skirts. He turned slowly. 
woman uttered a surprised little cry. 

“You, my friend!”’ 

She came to him with both arms held 
out, her eyes more than ever the hue 
of rich, golden wine. 

“TI expected you would come, but 
not sosoon. You received my letter?” 

*“Yes,’’ Cameron said, looking at her 
gravely, and taking one of her out- 
stretched hands. ‘‘What was the use 
in waiting?” 

She smiled, narrowing her eyes, but 
in some inexplicable way brightening 
them. Still holding his hand, she 
drew him down beside her on a low 
ottoman. 

“I have waited—so long,” she said. 
“Do you know what I was doing befc.. 
you came?” She reached toward his 
book. ‘Reading this. I felt 
presence on every page.” 

This was the book Cameron was wont 
to say his critics had written, and he 
despised it accordingly. 

“‘Nonsense,” he said, sharply. 
“You used to be a woman of admira- 
ble discernment.” 

“That is a quality not apt to be lost 
with increasing years,” she answered, 
a trifle quickly. ‘Do you find me 
much changed, Ronald?” 

He looked at her, as she meant he 
should. 

“You were always beautiful,” he re- 
sponded. “I see no change.” 

“But you have changed,” she said, 
a note of sharpness creeping into the 
purr of her voice. “You no longer 
love.” 

He was silent, but she understood 
the silence perfectly. 

“IT mean, you no longer love me,” 
she added, watching his profile, and 
speaking now with the hint of amuse- 
ment in her eyes. Still he was silent, 
and she went on: 

“She has gone up the river with the 
others, but she will soon return. I 
wished to see you, so I had a headache.”’ 

“Then you did see me yesterday?” 
he said, coldly. ‘‘You said nothing 
about it, of course.” 

She watched him for a moment, then 
shook her head. 


your 
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“May I ask why?” 

She laughed softly, laying her jew- 
eled hand on his knee. 

“There is one thing in which you will 
never change,” she said, following the 
crease in his trousers with her finger. 
“Your innocence about the ways of 
women makes you a perpetual joy.” 

He flushed under the banter in oi 
eyes, 
of his boyishness mingled with his 
strength, a quick pain hardened her 
mouth. 

“Why should I not have this hour 
with you alone?’ she asked, passion- 
ately. Then, as his hand lay passive 
under hers, she added, ‘‘I had another 
reason, too.” 
~“ Doubtless,” he replied, drily. “I 
think I can divine it.” 

“Ah?” she cried, humorous incredu- 
lity rippling over her face, “try!” But 
Cameron was frowning now. 

Hearing voices coming up the front 
drive, she left him, and, when he saw 
her single Barbara out, and bring her 
by a side-path to the house ahead of 
the others, he was sure that he under- 
stood the second motive. A minute 
later, while he was wondering how he 
could prepare Barbara for the sight of 
him, they entered the room, Barbara 
in advance. 

She turned very white, and stood still. 
Then she went quickly up to him. 

“I came on very unexpectedly,” he 
said, in haste. “I did not have time 
to let you know. All are quite well at 
home.” 

The color came back to her face. 

“It is mighty good to see you,” she 
said, falling into the Southernism in her 
excitement. ‘I didn't know I had 
been homesick until I saw you.” 

Her frank acceptance of him as of 
her home sent the blood to his head. 
He forgot Mrs. Denison for the mo- 
ment, as completely as Barbara had, 
and murmured: 

“It was not home without you.” 

“What are you going to give me for 
this sweet surprise?’ Mrs. Denison 
laughed, putting her arm about Bar- 
bara’s waist; but her eyes went be- 
yond the girl, and rested on Cameron. 


and, as she felt the charm’ 


The gleam in them was not altogether . 
one of amusement. 

“It startled me terribly, at first,” 
Barbara answered, some feminine in- 
stinct alert. ‘‘I don’t think I like even 


sweet surprises.” 
= I’m so 


sorry, dear,” Mrs. Denison 
“It was very thought- 


“a OF course you will stay for luncheon 


and spend the day?” Barbara asked, 
turning to Cameron. 

“For the middle of Summer, I sup- 
pose nothing is too informal,” he an- 
swered, smiling. ‘May I?” 

“May you! Mr. Kinaird would 
never forgive me if I let you go 
away.” 

“And he is devoted to Barbara,” 
Mrs. Denison asserted, not unmindful 
of the fact that Cameron’s appeal was 
to Barbara, and ignored her presence 
entirely. Then she picked up “The 
Bloodstone,”” and, smiling radiantly 
upon them, left the room. 

After he had answered all of Bar- 
bara’s questions about things at home, 
Cameron asked her, impulsively: 

“Why did you never mention to me 
in your letters that Mrs. Denison was 
here?” 

“Did I not?” she said, in surprise. 
“TI am sure I wrote of her to my 
mother.” 

“Do you like her?’ he asked, re- 
gretting the question even as he put it. 

“She has been very kind,” Barbara 
replied, gravely, “but I do not under- 
stand her.” She caught his eyes with 
her quick smile. “I confess I do no 
thinking up here. Things are so 
strange to me. I take them as they 
come, and try to look wise.” 

He laughed. “For instance?” 

She ran her eyes over his gray 
homespun suit before answering. 

“Why do you men turn your 
trousers up at the bottom, and turn 
your gloves down at the top? So 
many things are done exactly upside 
down! In order to understand your 
paintings one must cross a room and 
shut one’s eyes. I’m afraid I don’t 
a iate effect.” 

‘You are too honest.” 
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“I’m afraid I am too ‘slow,’’’ she 
said, the slang, foreign to her lips, 
making him look at her quickly, to 
catch her dark eyes smiling into his. 

Then, as Mr. Kinaird passed the 
window, Barbara called to him, leav- 
ing Cameron with his host while she 
went to prepare for luncheon. 


x 


Mr. Kinarrep insisted that Cameron 
should send to the city for his things, 
and remain as his guest, and the in- 
vitation was willingly accepted. 

The course that the young novelist 
had set himself, so simple at a dis- 
tance, seemed beset with impossibili- 
ties now that he was upon the scene. 
It had been easy enough to pack up 
his clothes, and take the train for New 
York, resolved to separate Barbara 
from Mrs. Denison; but how was it to 
be done? It was out of the question 
that he should speak to Barbara, and, 
though he was no coward, he did not 
dare to appeal to Mrs. Denison. 
There was only one way he could 
think of. He would ask Barbara to 
marry him, and take her back with 
him to her mother as his intended 
wife. 

In the meantime, certain obstacles 
arose to this plan, also. As Miss Jane 
had prophesied, it was one thing to be 
alone with Barbara at Rivoli, and 
quite another thing to be only one 
among several young men about her 
at Mr. Kinaird’s, each one with that 
aforesaid comfortable feeling of con- 
sidering himself second to none in her 
esteem. Cameron, in some unac- 
countable way, found himself looked 
upon as the rival of the blue-eyed 
young man alone. In this cunning 
dealing of the cards, he could indeed 
recognize Viola Denison’s skilful play, 
and the knowledge did not make him 
feel any more kindly toward her. 
What spurred him on to action more 
than anything else, however, was some 
subtle change in Barbara herself, 
something in the very kindliness of 
her bearing toward him that made 


— he was farther from her than 
of old. 

It was several days before he had 
an opportunity for any extended talk 
with her. He had joined the coaching 
party that day, merely because she 
was going, but he had been separated 
from her and put next a waxen-faced 
young woman whose placid ecstasies 
made him more and more serious. 
Barbara, seated between the Harvard 
man and the army officer, seemed to 
have forgotten all about him. It was 
Mrs. Denison who proposed a stop at 
The Abbey for refreshments. 

“It’s awfully picnicky, I suppose, 
but I feel like having a glass of milk,” 
she said, “or some such primeval 
thing. Beer will do.” 

So they had clambered down, and 
then, after a half-hour, clambered 
back. By a little manoeuvering, Cam- 
eron got the reins, and Barbara was 
beside him. 

As he put the spirited horses to their 
paces over the splendid road, they 
were both silent for a few moments. 
The echo of the horn floated out over 
the Hudson, and a yachtin® party, 
steaming up the river, waved hats and 
handkerchiefs at them out of pure 
good-fellowship. Across the water, 
the Palisades rose greenish-gray in 
the clear sun. 

“Can you believe that we are the 
same people?” he asked, speaking his 
thoughts without preface, with an in- 
stinctive feeling that they were her 
own also. ; 

“No,” she afiswered, a touch of 
solemnity in her voice, “‘I cannot feel 
that I am the same person. I seem 
to have slipped entirely out of the 
only life I ever knew until a few weeks 
ago.” 

“But you will step back just as 
easily.” He looked at her, his glance 
questioning in spite of the fins ‘ity of 
his words. 

' “T do not know. 
back in experience?” 

**I should be sorry if you could not 
step back from this to that.” He in- 
dicated with a backward motion of his 
head the men and women who sat 


Do we ever step 
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above them, laughing and talking 
. 

“But this is your world.” The old 
reproach was in her voice. 

“Do you like it?”’ he asked. 
all you thought it would be?” 

“That is not a fair question. It is 
all so strange to me, the inner, no less 
than the outer, world. The power and 
magnitude of the city awe me. I 
forget to think of the things I used 
to long that I might see, listening to 
the roar of life. Something about it 
hurts me, and yet it has a wonderful 
calm of its own, a peace that pulses.” 

As he reined the horses in to make 
them take the steep hill more leisurely, 
Cameron looked at her with a feeling 
of amazement. She was watching the 
cemetery above them, its occasional 
glimmer of marble monuments in the 
shadow of the trees seeming a solecism 
in the joyousness of the day. Then, 
as they swept once more into glorious 
view of the river, she turned to him 
with a sweet seriousness in her eyes. 

“T am a child of the solitude, after 
all. The spirit of waste places is in 
my blood. All the beauty of the Hud- 
son does not mean to me what my 
little red creek does at home.” 

“And do you know,” he asked, very 
quietly, “that your little red creek 

ows through magic lands for me, too, 
since it was there I first knew you?” 

She flushed slightly, and then said, 
with a badinage that stung him: 

“What a pretty instance of the 
pathetic fallacy!” 

“You wouldn’t have said that a 
month ago,” he answered, with a hurt 
ring in his voice. 

“I did not mean it,” she whispered, 
a sudden fear in her eyes; “ forgive me.” 
And then, for a little while, both were 
very quiet. 

Mrs. Denison, from where she sat, 
was watching them closely. 

“T have not destroyed her charm for 
him by making her look like the rest 
of us,” she thought; and, from that 
minute, she began to hate Barbara. 

Cameron turned the leaders toward 
the great viaduct, and above the roofs 
of high buildings, dashed on to River- 


“Is it 


side Drive, past Grant’s Tomb, and 
into the shaded road beyond, the 
notes of the horn bringing passers- 
by to a standstill; then, through a 
side-street, they drove into the grate- 
ful quiet of the Park. Barbara roused 
into animation as a number of eques- 
trians went rapidly by on the bridle- 
path. 

“Watch them drive/”’ she exclaimed, 
indignantly. ‘Do you know, I am 
possessed of a wicked desire to pull 
them off their horses?” 

“Do not indulge the iconoclastic 
impulse,” Cameron laughed. “It 
would never be safe to take you to the 
opera if it once mastered you.” 
ee turned bewildered eyes upon 

m. 

“Do they sit like that there?” ‘she 
asked. 

He nodded. 

. “We have so many fish just out of 
their natural element. Their fins 
have not yet had time to become 
wings, let alone legs.”’ 

“Oh,” she said, looking at a woman 
who trotted laboriously past, crimson 
between her tight habit and black 
derby, and followed by a very superior 
groom in livery, “I see!” 

When they drove across the Plaza, 
heralded by the blare of their horn, 
and into the crowded Avenue, they 
became silent. Barbara was con- 
scious, in her feeling of aloofness from 
the surging crowd and the great wealth 
represented by the mansions, of a 
spiritual contact with Cameron which 
gave her food for thought. This man, 
belonging to the life about her, 
of which she formed no part, loved her. 
She would have been no woman had 
she not long known that, and had she 
not read now in his very silences the 
words he had to say. In the strange- 
ness of the fact that she was riding 
with him so through one of the world’s 
great streets came a stranger thought 
still—that the clamor around did not 
—— into the restful happiness of 


er heart. She looked upon it all . 


from afar, with him beside her. 
Cameron had ordered luncheon at 
Delmonico’s, and after it a further 
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trip was vetoed. Instead, the sugges- 
tion to visit Wall street, to go to the 
top of a sky-scraper, and to drive home 
in the coolness of the afternoon was 
received with acclamation. 

“We New Yorkers really know very 
little of our own city,’”’ Mrs. Denison 
said, as they crossed over to Broadway 
to take an open car. “I think my 
tailor was right when he said to me 
that it was the compensation of the 
poor to be able to get where horses and 
a carriage could not go. I have al- 
ways wanted to ride on the elevated 
road, but could never find an ex- 
cuse.”” 

Cameron, walking beside her, noted 
with what scrupulous care she held her 
skirts from contact with the sidewalk, 
and mide no reply. 

“How ghastly the opera-house looks 
in Summer-time!”’ she remarked, as 
their carsped by. ‘“ Do you know that 
people actually stand up through en- 
tire operas—women, too?’”’ 

“T have seen them,’’ Cameron an- 
“Indeed, I have done so my- 
self.” 

“You!” she exclaimed. ‘“ What was 
the inducement? I have just read a 
story in which a poor Southern girl let 
everybody tread upon her as she sat on 
the step of one of the exits while she 
watched her lover in the boxes. She 
must have been very uncomfortable, 
but I suppose it was a sort of penance 
for looking so high.” She smiled 
frankly into his rather stern eyes as 
they turned to hers. 

“In the story,” he asked, coldly, 
“did he take her up to the boxes?” 

“Oh, there was a woman in the 
way,” she purred, stroking her sun- 
shade. 

“What an ass the fellow must have 
been!” ‘he responded, rudely. 

The management of their little 
party seemed to have devolved by 
common consent upon Cameron, and 
he accepted it for reasons of his own. 
He proposed that they take a sky- 
scraper near Twenty-third street for 
their bird's-eye view of the city. 

“All of its upper story is not yet 
occupied,” he said, when they found 
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9; 
themselves upon the sidewalk, “and, 
besides, it is more central.” ee 

From the dizzy height of its top- 
most floor he pointed out objects of 
interest in the city, its streets like gray 
threads leading here and there to some 
diminutive speck of green where a 
park broke the close impact of build- 
ings. Around it all, the lighter gray 
of distant water marked the city’s 
natural boundary. The incessant roar 
of the mighty traffic came up to them 
in a subdued monotone. 

“I wonder what the effect would be 
upon the artistic temperament to live 
up here?’”’ the young man who wrote 
verses asked of Barbara. “One would 
be ‘far from the madding crowd,’ and 
yet right in it.” 

“Would it tend to epics or epi- 
grams?’’ she asked, carelessly, moving 
from him to an opposite window from 
which she could see the bridges of the 
East River. There was an upturned 
box before the window, and she stood 
upon it, and, with a sudden impulse, 
stepped out on the wide cornice of stone 
that ran around the building. Fora 
moment, her own daring thritled her, 
and she moved forward. Then, as a 
gust of wind caught her, the thought of 
danger came over her for the first time. 
She went on, however, toward the next 
window, but it was closed, and she 
passed it, hoping that the next would 
be open. She did not dare turn back. 
The sudden clang of a car-bell far below 
made her look to the street, and she 
realized that a crowd had gathered, 
and was watching her. When she 
raised her eyes she saw Cameron stand- 
ing on the ledge a few feet before her, 
his gaze seeking hers with an impelling 
force. 

“Keep your eyes on mine,” he 
called, as he took a step toward her. 
Then his hands reached her, and they 
were helped through the window. It 
had all taken but a few minutes. 

“Barbara!” he cried, tightening his 
arms about her, oblivious of any one’s 
presence; but Mrs. Denison, white to 
the lips, broke in suddenly. 

“ Are we being treated to a tragedy 
or a comedy?” she laughed, sharply. 
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~ "What a remarkable proceeding, all 
found!” 

“IT am very sorry,” Barbara said, 
flushing slowly. “I never meant to 
frighten you all so, and it did not look 
so dreadful a thing to do.” She shud- 
dered at the remembrance. 

“I shall not be able to sleep for a 
week,” whimpered the waxen-faced 
girl. ‘‘How could you ever do such 
an outré thing?” 

“TI began to think it would be epi- 
taphs,”’ the poet said, and, one by one, 
they laughed the seriousness away. 

“But we have had enough excite- 
ment for the day,” Mrs. Denison said, 
still shaken; and, noting how the men 
seemed suddenly to recognize Camer- 
on’s claim to Darbara, she turned to 
him, her anger thinly veiled. ‘Do 
you think we might ask you to drive 
us home?” 

Cameron, now that the shock was 
over, felt radiantly happy. He wel- 
comed the fact that he had done what 
was equivalent to announcing publicly 
his engagement to Barbara, and that 
she had not denied it. 

“Shall we go now?” he asked her, 
tenderly. 

“T am very penitent,” 
fear I did very wrong.” 


she said. “I 


That night, Mrs. Denison knocked 
gently at Barbara's door. 

“Was I harsh to-day, dear?” she 
asked, placing herself among the cush- 
ions on a divan. “You don’t know 
how horribly you startled me! You 
won't mind if I smoke a cigarette?’’ 

Barbara, watching her spread out 
the folds of the rich kimono, was con- 
scious of an unusual expression in the 
tawny eyes. By some instantaneous, 
sub-conscious process, she thought of 
the eyes of a lioness she had lately seen 
in the Bronx. 

“What remarkable eyes you have!” 
she said, impulsively, not answering 
the question, which, indeed, Mrs. Den- 
ison had practically answered herself. 
The girl took a low chair opposite her 


Mrs. Denison said, 


guest. 
“Thank you,” 
after a brief pause, while she looked at 


Barbara through a thin haze of smoke. 
“Your own are not your least notable 
feature.” She laughed with a genu- 
ine sense of humor. “But I did not 
come here that we might tell each 
other what charms we 

“Why, then? You are not going to 
scold me?”’ 

The older woman looked searchingly 
through the smoke of her cigarette, 
More than once, in the last few days, 
she had detected a new touch of self- 
reliance in Barbara’s manner that put 
her on guard. She had always been 
self- ; once or twice recently 
Mrs. Denison had seen her masterful. 
She remembered now her ol.thought 
about the volcano of Barbara’s na- 
ture. 

“I hardly know,” she answered, 
meditatively. “I think I felt a little 
uneasy about you.” 

Barbara’s brows lowered in a slight 
frown. Then she smiled. ~ 

“T’ve been tripping in some stupid 
red tape?” 

“Never mind,” Mrs. Denison said, 
putting down her cigarette, and clasp- 
ing her hands behind her yellow hair 
as though dismissing from-her mind a 
subject not worth worry. “Do you 
know why Ronald Cameron came on 
here so suddenly?” ~ BE 

“T never tought to ask Bar- 
bara answered, her face fi , but 
her gaze meeting the one 
bent on her. te ae ee ; 

“Then you do 1S 2aee 

Something flashed into the darts 
of Barbara’ s eyes, 

“You said you were un ‘about 
me. Will you tell me’ why?” 

“Tf you will pardon a very ‘frank 
question.” 

Barbara nodded. A sudden convic- 
tion came to her that Mrs. Denison was 
trying to be very disagreeable. 

“Is Ronald Cameron going to marry 
you?” 

In her surprise, Barbara entirely 
overlooked the covert insolence of the 
question. She-regafded Mrs. Denison 
with slowly gathering indignation. 

“You think that a very frank ques- 
tion, don’t you?” that lady asked, con- 
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tempt for what she considered Bar- 
bara’s dullness making her lip curl. 
“I think it an extremely ill-bred 


Mrs. Denison exclaimed, 
throwing aside her assumed noncha- 
lance, “‘I have made you angry.” She 
sat erect among the cushions, and 
looked at Barbara closely: ‘‘ And yet,” 
she added, dropping her eyes, “I came 
to warn you against him.” 

“Why ss 

“Because I am your friend, and he 
is a desperate flirt.” 

Barbara shook her head. She dared 
not trust her voice just then. 

“T have known him much longer 
* than you,” Mrs. Denison continued, 
curiously misunderstanding the silence. 
“Once he made me feel that I was very 
dear to him. I cannot sit quietly by 
and see him make you unhappy.” 

A strange smile contracted Barbara’s 
lips, but still she said nothing, and 
Mrs. Denison, gaining assurance, sank 
back among her cushions, and went on: 

“You take life so seriously, dear. 
These men of the world are like the 
costly confections that fashion puts on 
our tables—only a little of them is 
meant for eating; the rest is for the 
eye. It was not kind of him to take 
advantage of your inexperience, and 
play fast and loose with you. You see, 
I do not forget the sweet simplicity of 
your home.’ 

Barbara’s eyes glowed. 

“But you do forget that I am a 
woman, and that ee 

She rose hastily, and, crossing to a 
window, threw its shutters open to the 
night, and stood there with her back 
full toward Mrs. Denison. 

“Is that your answer?’’ the latter 
said, stung by the scarcely veiled con- 
tempt. “Let me tell you this about 
him, then. The man who made love 
to me before and after my marriage, 
and then turned to other playthings, 
is not going to be held by you.” 

Barbara, pale in the shadow beyond 
the light, faced her incredulously. She 
had forgotten Cameron. But Mrs. 
Denison was blind and deaf to every- 
thing but her own rage. 


“You do not believe me?” she cried. _ 


“T can give you proof.” 

“Don't!” Barbara said, haughtily. 
“Spare yourself that.” The cheapness 
of the woman’s malice, the humiliation 
of it all, made her physically ill, and 
she turned again to the window. Mrs. 
Denison was beside her in a moment. 

“Do you think,” she cried, “that I 
am going to let a girl like you take this 
tone with me—after what you did this 
morning, publicly, before us all? 
You're a fool, with your virtuous 
airs.” 

Barbara, with her eyes blazing, con- 
fronted her quickly. 

“May I ask you to leave my room?” 
she said, drawing away from the crim- 
son kimono. “You have taught me 
quite enough for one night.” 

“You’re a fool,’’ Mrs. Denison re- 
peated, her lips parting cruelly. Then, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, she went 
from the room, closing the door softly 
behind her. 

Left alone, Barbara threw herself 
into a chair, shaking with a chill that 
was not of the flesh. 

“It isn’t true,”’ she moaned, wrest- 
ling with the first sickening dotbt of her 
life. “It can’t be true!” 


XI 


WueEn Mr. Kinaird’s guests assem- 
bled the next morning at the little pier, 
to embark for the proposed trip to West 
Point, Cameron missed Barbara, and 
Mrs. Denison, charmingly gowned in a 
white yachting costume, watched the 
irresolution gather in his face. 

“‘ Barbara has a headache this morn- 
ing,” she said, in answer to his glances 
in the direction of the house. “ Doubt- 
less she feels the effect of that shock 
she gave us yesterday.” 

“It is not like her to have head- 
aches,” he replied. “I'll go and per- 
suade her to come.” 

“Do you think that is wise? The 
glare on the water—”’ suggested Mrs. 
Denison; but Cameron, with an impa- 
tient exclamation, threw down the 
binoculars he was carrying, and walked 
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fapidly up the path. He found Bar- 
bara in the morning-room, and was 
struck by her unusual pallor. 

“So you really have a headache?” 
he said, regretfully. “I shall stay 
with you, then.” 

“Oh, no!”’ she exclaimed, the color 
coming to her cheeks. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
do that.” 

“Mustn’t I?” he laughed, pressing 
an electric button. 

“They are sounding the siren for 
you now,” Barbara protested. ‘‘ Please 
do not stay on my account.” 

“TI won’t—altogether. Tell them at 
the landing, James, that I shall stay 
with Miss Walsingham.” Then, as the 
footman withdrew, Cameron caught 
the troubled expression in her eyes. 

“What is it?” he asked, sitting down 
near her. “Do you suppose I would 
go up that river, and leave you here 
alone?”’ 

“I wished to be alone,” she said, 
coloring at his words. _ 

“But that was before you knew that 
I would stay, too, wasn’t it?’’ 

As their eyes met, she smiled rather 
gravely. 

“I believe I am glad to have you stay. 
There is something I want to say to 
you.” 

He crossed to the window, and, look- 
ing out between the trees, saw the 
yacht already heading up the river. 

“They are off,” he said, coming 
back to her; ‘unless some others have 
mutinied also.” He drew his chair 
close before her, and gently took the 
book she had been reading. ‘I, too, 
have something to speak to you about.” 

With the remembrance of Mrs. 
Denison’s words sweeping through her 
mind, she was silent. 

“Barbara, you do not need to have 
me tell you that I love you.” 

Her head drooped. “Why do you 
say this to me?” she asked. 

“Why?” He took her hand in his. 
“Because it is the sum of all I have to 
say—that, and to ask you to be my 
wife.” 

A glad light a, into her face, but, 
as he leaned to her, she shrank from 
him suddenly. 


“Wait,” she cried; ‘I had forgotten. 
I cannot promise to be that.” 

“Barbara!” 

“Don’t ask me to explain just now,” 
she said, slowly, “but I can’t.” 

“Do you mean that you do not love 
me?”’ 

She looked at him, the ‘inhappiness 
in her eyes deepening as a silence that 
she could not break fell upon her. 

“Answer me!” he exclaimed. 

“IT do not know,” she cried. ‘Don't 
think me heartless; but all has become 
so confused. I cannot see things to-- 
day. Oh, why didn’t you go with the 
others, and leave me here? I wanted 
to think.” 

“Of me?’’ he asked, his voice a com- 
mand in its intensity. 

“e Yes wt 

“You did know, then, what I had to 
say to you?” 

“Yes!” 

“And you were not sure of your 
answer?” 

“No.” 

Then, suddenly, something like an- 
ger rose within her at his questioning. 

“Why do you'catechise me so?” she 
asked, trembling. 

‘Because there is a great change in 
you since yesterday.” 

She stopped him with a gesture of 
appeal. 

“Don’t! you mustn’t remember that. 
I was unstrung, and did not realize 
what it might mean. Oh, how can 
you speak of that?” 

He looked at her in amazement, not 
understanding her agitation. As she 
covered her face with her hands, a 
quick intuition came to him. He 
comprehended now her desire to be 
alone. 

“Barbara, some one has been re- 
proving you.” 

She dropped her hands abruptly, 
and looked at him. 

“Mrs. Denison has been talking to 

ou.” 

She nodded, still with her eyes on his 
face. 

“What did she say to you?” heasked, 
sternly. ‘‘You are not going to let 
the poison of that woman’s tongue 
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affect your mind?” He got up, and, 
thrusting his hands in his trousers 
pockets, moved up and down the 
room. 

“Barbara, you must tell me what 
she said.” 

“She insulted me. 
visit here.’’*= 

Cameron groaned. 

“Tell me what she said about me,” 
he entreated “I have a right to 
demand that. She cannot insult 
you.” 

. Barbara blanched at the implied ac- 
knowledgment his words held of what 
she had been told about him, It was 
true, then, and she had been strug- 
gling with her doubts in vain! She 
shook her head slowly. 

“IT am going home,” 
miserably. 

“T came to take you there,” he an- 
swered. 

She flushed crimson with a sudden 
thought, and tears sprang into her 
eyes. 

“It is your home, and not mine. [ 
had forgotten that, too.” 

“Listen to me,” he said, bending 
over her chair. ‘‘I love youas I never 
loved before; everything I have is 
yours—is nothing to me without you 
to share it.” 

“But you have loved before,” she 
said, a wretched catch in her voice, 
‘and when you shouldn’t.” 

“She told you that?’ 

“Tt may be very old-fashioned,” 
she cried, with quivering lip, “but I 
could never feel the same to you as— 
as I did before I knew that.”’ 

“You do not love me!” 
claimed, bitterly. 

“But I do; otherwise I should not 
be so miserable.” 

He caught her in his arms. 

“Barbara, I have never loved till 
now. You are my first love. Evéry- 
thing else has been mere boyish 
folly, merely the prelude to perfect 
i Tell me that you will be my 
wife.” 

For a moment, she lay still in his 
embrace; then she freed herself. 

“Tt cannot be,” she said, her voice 


I must end my 


she said, 


he ex- 


“ce Do 
I cannot marry 


so low that he scarcely heard. 
not ask me, Ronald. 
you.” 

“But, Barbara, if you love me!” 

“For me there must be more in mar- 
riage than love,” she said, slowly. 
“There must be respect.” 

He started as though struck. 

“You mean—?”’ he cried. 

‘Do not ask me!” she implored. “I 
know it will seem absurd; I know that 
men do not ask so much from the wo- 
men they make their wives; but how 
can I help it? Something has gone 
from me that was mine before.” 

“It will come back if you love me,” 
he said, sadly, “for love makes it easy 
to forgive.” 

“It is almost as though I knew you 
did not love me,”’ she murmured, her 
voice breaking. “It makes you some 
one else whom I do not love.” 

“But, Barbara,” he pleaded, “‘you 
surely know the follies, the madness of 
youth. A man has not the safe- 
guards that a woman has, and, if he 
goes a little wrong, it almost makes 
him better.” 

“I do not blame you,” she whis- 
pered, wretched under the longing 
in his éyes, “but I cannot talk 
about it.” 

The conviction of finality fell upon 
his heart with a sudden chill, and in 
that moment he realized, what Bar- 
bara herself did not know, that he had 
never touched the innermost depths of 
her nature, that she had never pas- 
sionately loved him. Against this de- 
mand of hers for an absolute purity of 
past upon his part, his love fell bleed- 
ing. She had not blamed him, but he 
felt that her condemnation was funda- 
mental. When he spoke again it was 
almost as though to one removed 
from all touch of sympathy with 
passion. 

“TI want you to promise me to for- 
get that I have spoken so, and to let 
us be good friends still.” . 

‘Always that,” she cried, with a 
wan smile which fled before a fear that 
rushed over her. “You do not think 
that my heart, too, is not breaking?” 

He took her suddenly in his arms, 
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soothing her as he might have done 
one whom he pitied merely, and glad 
that she did not see his face. When 
he released her, he turned away 
quickly, and left the room. 

- It was some hours later that Mr. 
Kinaird, searching for Barbara, found 
her in a little Summer-house overlook- 
ing the river. She made him sit be- 
side her on the rustic bench. 


“How did you know that I wished 


to see you?”’ she asked, hoping that he 
would not notice the traces of her 
tears, or her weariness. 

“Possibly by thought transference,” 
he answered, ‘‘for I have been seeking 
you high and low.” 

“I was thinking,” she said, hesitat- 

over her words, “that I must be 
going home very soon now. I want 
to be awfully on 

“I shall and I sha’n't,” he replied, 
laughing at her eda “What do 
you say to having me go with you?” 

uine pleasure shone in her eyes. 

“Will you, really? It would be de- 
lightful. My mother and Aunt Jane, 
too, will be so glad.” 

She watched a sailboat tack slowly 
across the still water, a troubled look 
coming to her face. 

“You know it is not our home any 
longer,” she reminded him. “It will 
be like being in at the finish, for we 
must leave very soon now.” 

He scanned her face intently as her 
gaze remained on the sailboat. 

“Mr. Cameron has just left, rather 
hurriedly. He asked me to give his 
adieus to you.” 

“Gone south?” she asked, abruptly, 
while the color died from her face. 
Then she turned her head to hide the 
tears that sprang to her eyes. 

“Yes,” Mr. Kinaird said, gently. 
“He told me, my child, something of 
your wish to go back also, and it 
occurred to me that I would go with 


She gave him her hand, not trusting 
to speak, and he went on: 

“I can’t tell you how much I 

am looking forward to our journey 


wg But after all this,” she said, with a 


comprehensive gesture, “how can we 
make you happy there?” 

“Barbara, child,”’ he answered, still 
holding her hand, ‘‘ the dearest memo- 
ries of my life centre in that old home 
of yours. Any man with means can 
build up a place like this.” 

“When do we go?”’ she asked. 

“That is for you to say.” 

“And your guests? What will they 
think?” 

“There isn’t one of them that won’t 
enjoy my absence,” he laughed. 
“Yes, my dear, I know it. Have you 
never been of a house-party when the 
host and hostess were called away? 
It is a delightful sensation that comes 
to the guests.” 

Cameron, in the meantime, having 
reached the city, was making perfunc- 
tory visits to his publishers, his tailors 
and his lawyers. He was trying to 
devise some scheme by which, if he 
cleared out for Mexico, or Japan, he 
might induce Barbara’s mother and 
aunt to agree to remain at Rivoli until 
his indefinite return, by which time 
Barbara might have married. He 
smiled bitterly at this latter thought. 
In the first sting of his disappointment, 
his good nature deserted him at the 
remembrance of Barbara’s exacting 
standard. And yet, he reflected, 
moodily, it is what a man demands of 
his wife! Keen, physical disgust of 
the whole subject possessed him, and 
he thought of Viola Denison with a 
loathing that made the intellectual 
atmosphere of his publishers’ office 
refresh him. The editor greeted him 
with the effusiveness due to the large 
sales of his previous books. 

“And the new story of Sdéuithern 
life?”” he asked, smiling and rubbing 
his hands. 

“T have come to cry off,’’ Cameron 
replied. 

“Impossible!” the editor exclaimed. 
“The advance notices are out. We 
are counting on making a hit.” 

“T am not ih the mood,” Cameron 
said. “It can’t be done.” It gave 
him a savage pleasure to be inex- 
orable, and hearing of those advance 
notices quite determined him, 
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When he hurried out again on Fifth 
avenue, he ran into an old friend. 

“But I thought you buried in the 
far South, full of malaria, mosquitos, 
your horses, and your book. How is 
the book?” 

“ Dead.” 

“ And the plantation?” 

“A boomerang.” 

“And yourself?” 

“ Off for Japan, or Alaska, or any old 
place.” 

Rodney looked at him critically. 

“Worse than malaria, eh?” 

“Infinitely,” Cameron answered. 

“T guess you want a gin rickey.”’ 

“ Or a dozen of them,’’ Cameron said, 
emphatically. “If it were not so in- 
fernally hot, I’d like to go on a tear.” 

“Lucky thing you met me,” Rod- 
ney laughed, hailing a hansom, and 
pushing Cameron into it. “I’ve just 
come off one, and so am admirably 
fitted to give you good advice, and see 
that you keep sober.” 

Over their drinks in a cool corner of 
their club, Cameron asked, suddenly: 

“I say, Geoffrey, if you were a 
woman, what would you be least in- 
clined to forgive in the man who loved 

ou?” 

“The fact that he had never loved 
before.” 

“ What! 
man!” 

“Hence the sanity of my answer. 
Love, old man, is either the finest 
comedy or the highest tragedy. Of 
course, it takes much rehearsing. 
Fill up your glass.” 

Cameron somewhat doggedly clung 
to the subject. 

“So you think the woman’s point of 
view is never sane?” 

“My dear Ronald,” Rodney said, 
eving him gravely, “it is very hot for 
philosophy. There are so many shades 
of women.” 

“TI mean the woman without any 
shading,” Cameron replied, sternly. 
“There are such.” 

“Oh, under those circumstances, I 
think I’d least forgive his acknowl- 
edging that he’d ever loved before the 
woman with shading.”’ 


But, pshaw, you are a 


XII 


Miss JANE, in garden-hat and gloves, 
sat upon the front steps at Rivoli with 
two telegrams open in her lap. 

“Emeline,” she called, “can’t you 
let Betty get out the dinner alone, and 
come here to me? What is the use of 
having servants if you persist in doing 
all their work?”’ 

“They will take more than is neces- 
sary, Jane,” Mrs. Walsingham said, as 
she put her key-basket down on the 
green bench, and stood behind Miss 
Jane. 

“Let them,then. If they don’t take 
it from the store-room, they will take it 
from the kitchen, so it’s all the same. 
What do you think of this?” 

She picked up one of the telegrams, 
and read it aloud. 


‘** Have Bunting meet me Seneca one-forty 
Wednesday. CamERON.’” 


“That’s to-morrow,” Mrs. Walsing- 
ham said. 

Miss Jane put the telegram down on 
the step, and placed her garden-shears 
upon it. Then she took up_the other 
piece of yellow paper. 

“Listen to this!’’ she exclaimed. 

*** Have carriage and wagon at Seneca one- 
forty Wednesday to meet Mr. Kinaird and 
me. All well. BarsBara.’” 

Mrs. Walsingham held out her hand 
for the telegram, but Miss Jane put it 
under the shears. 

“That’s what it says,” she declared, 
“but I don’t understand the thing at 
all.” 

“They have quarreled,’’ Mrs. Wal- 
singham suggested. 

“Nonsense! More likely they are 
engaged, and Jerrold Kinaird is com- 
ing down to back that young man up. 
I might have known I couldn't trust 
him—either of them, I mean.’ She 
pushed the Irish setter from her with 
her foot, and drew off her gloves. 
“Can’t you suggest something?’’ she 
asked, sharply. 

“I was wondering if you could be 
right,” Mrs. Walsingham remarked, 
tentatively. 

“Of course I’m right,” Miss Jane 
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snapped. ‘‘What else can it be? He 
telegraphs from New York, and she 
from the country. That’s why both 
sent messages. I suppose he went to 
the city to buy aring. I hope they’ll 
have the decency not to be married 
there.” 

“Jane!”’ Mrs. Walsingham sat down 
abruptly. “You don’t think there’s 
any danger of that?’ 

“Girls do anything in these days. 
Don’t begin to cry now, Emeline. I 
suppose Jerrold Kinaird has some sense 
of old-time propriety left. That’s why 
he is coming along—a kind of chaperon 
after all the mischief is done.” 

“Why did you let her go?” wailed 
Mrs. Walsingham. 

Miss Jane overturned the setter en- 
tirely this time. 

“I let her go!” she exclaimed. “I 
made her go to keep Ralph Darcy and 
Cameron from shooting her between 
them, or each other, or something of 
the kind. You never saw anything; 

ou never do. That is left to me. 

believe you think that because it’s 
nineteen hundred instead of seventeen 
hundred, men don’t want to kill one 
another over a woman still. As if 
they’d ever change!”’ 

“You speak so plainly. It’s all very 
mixed up.” 

“Stop crying,” Miss Jane said, im- 
patiently. “I don’t suppose you’re 
to blame. After all, Barbara’s done 
well enough; only, what Ralph Darcy 
is going to do for a wife now, I’m sure 
I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Walsingham, drying her tears, 
said, with spirit: 

“Did you wish Barbara to marry 
him because there was no one else for 
him?” 

“T had set my heart on his marrying 
her.”” Miss Jane’s voice quivered, sus- 
piciously. “I’m thankful I never had 
any children,” she added, after a mo- 
ment. 

“They are a great responsibility.” 

Miss Jane smiled sardonically, but 
was silent. It occurred to her that the 
assumed responsibility for other peo- 
ple’s children sometimes became very 
great. She had bungled horribly. 


Ten minutes later, she went down 
the back road to the stables to seek 
Bunting. She admired Bunting’s crisp 
English ways, and had horrified Mrs. 
Walsingham one day by declaring her 
belief that he was the son of a lord. 

“The fellow’s a gentleman—all but 
his clothes, and they are picturesque,” 
she affirmed, ‘“‘even if somewhat 
scant.” 

She found him at the lower stables, 
working with the horses. He touched 
his cap to her gallantly. 

“Your master is coming home to- 
morrow, Bunting, and you are to meet 
him at Seneca. I want you to drive 
me over to Mr. Ralph’s.” 

“Now, ma’am?” 

Lad Yes.”’ 

“The sun’s very hot, ma’am, if I 
might presume.” 

“So is my impatience, Bunting. 
I’m waiting.” 

She looked out over the fields while 
he gave orders for the hitching up of a 
horse, and disappeared in the harness- 
room to don his livery. The beauty 
of the place in its greens and purples, 
seared with its roads of red clay, smote 
upon her heart. She turned her gaze 
to the mountains, a mist in her 
eyes making them swim in the blue 
haze. 

Bunting broke in upon her thoughts, 
deferentially. ; 

“All is ready, ma’am.” Then he 
helped her to the seat of the cart, and 
swung himself up beside her. 

By good fortune, Darcy was about 
his house, and led Miss Jane into the 
darkened hall. 

“Evervthing’s gone wrong, Ralph,” 


she exclaimed, taking the chair he 


placed for her near a bowl of roses. 
“They are coming back to-morrow, 
engaged, if not married.” 

As she tock off her wide-brimmed 
hat, she did not see his face blanch, but 
something in his silence made her real- 
ize that she was, perhaps, assuming too 
much. 

“That’s the way I take it, anyhow,” 
she added 

“You have heard from her?” 

“And him—two telegrams. They 
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will be here to-morrow on the midday 
train. Mr. Kinaird comes with them.” 

“TI expected it,” Darcy said, slowly. 
“Cameron is a fine fellow.”” He spoke 
with palpable effort. 

“He can’t hold a candle to you.” 

“You were always prejudiced in my 
favor.” 

“I never was prejudiced. Yourfatal 
fault is that it always takes so much to 
rouse you, and then you always rouse 
too much. Now, I expected this news 
to make you very angry, and, instead, 
you say nice things about the man who 
has cut you out. I always will think 
it was your own fault.” 

“It there is one thing a man can’t 
do,” he said, with some vehemence, 
“it is to make love against his nature.” 

“Against your nature!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Whatdo you mean? Didn’t 
you want her?” 

“So much that, when she said she 
didn’t want me—” He passed his 
hand swiftly across his eyes, and rose 
from his chair. “I don’t want to talk 
about that.’”’ Then he added, with a 


laugh: ‘‘Some diseases, you know, are 
driven inward.” : 

“If that’s so, they always break out 
again.” 

Darcy sat down, leaning toward Miss 
Jane with his elbows on his knees. 

“You mustn’t be vexed with me,” 


he said, pleadingly. ‘I deserve the 
whole thing better than you know, but 
I want your sympathy.” 

She was much too disappointed to 
be easily forgiving. 

“What good is that?” she asked, 
with petulance. “I want sympathy 
myself. Long before you had any 
thought of marrying Barbara, I had 
made up my mind that you should. I 
believe marriages are the most con- 
trary things that human beings have 
to think about. They are more tick- 
lish than baking.” 

Her glance fell on the ivory-handled 
riding-whip, and she added, with gen- 
tler meditativeness: 

“Even when they don’t come off, 
they have a way of getting into the 
next generation. I shouldn't be a bit 
surprised if, when you are sixty, you 


are worrying worse than ever over the 
marriage of Barbara’s son to your 
daughter. The thing goes like a hu- 
man chain-stitch.”’ 

Darcy leaned back in his chair, for- 
getting Miss Jane’s presence in a swift 
realization of his despair. She looked 
at him attentively, a grim sympathy 
stealing into her eyes. 

“You are not going to take it that 
way, Ralph?” she asked, with a sharp 
inflection that betrayed her alarm. 

Darcy pulled himself together, and 
sat erect. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he said, 
smiling. “There is no reason at all 
why I should be disappointed.” 

Miss Jane reached for her hat, and 
began putting it on with slow delibera- 
tion. She felt dissatisfied with the re- 
sult of her visit, and yet she had 
nothing more to say. As he followed 
her out to the veranda, and signaled 
for Bunting, Darcy said: 

“You will be glad to see Mr. Kinaird 
again. I remember the presents he 
used to give me as a little boy.” 

Miss Jane stopped, suddenly. 

“T had entirely forgotten, him,”’ she 
exclaimed, her eyes brightening. “I’m 
not so sure, however, that I shall be 
glad to see him, though I don’t say 
exactly that he is to blame.” 

‘When she had driven away, Darcy 
went to his own room and threw him- 
self full length across the bed. The 
anguish with which he had listened to 
Miss Jane had spent itself. A dull in- 
difference, apathetic acceptance, was 
creeping over him. It never occurred 
to him to doubt Miss Jane’s suppo- 
sition as to the cause of Cameron’s and 
Barbara’s sudden return, and Mr. 
Kinaird’s accompanying them lent 
strength to the supposition. Bar- 
bara’s rejection of him had wounded 
his pride more than it had wounded 
his hope, and his love had taken heart 
of her grace on several occasions since 
that night. Then his own criminal 
folly in that fencing match with Cam- 
eron had tied his hands, but Barbara’s 
gentleness to him just before she had 
gone north had filled him with— 
strong hope. When he recalled this 
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now, a passion of hatred for Cameron, 
who had followed her and won her, 
rushed over him. Jealousy tore him. 

He sprang to the floor, and paced 
the room rapidly, his eyes ominously 


. Had Miss Jane seen him now, 
she would have known that he had 
roused too much. 

That lady had, in the meanwhile, 
arrived at home, and joined Mrs. Wal- 
singham in the blue room, which was 
being prepared for Mr. Kinaird. 

“Do you think he will be comforta- 
ble here without his own bath-room?” 
Mrs. Walsingham asked, unhappily. 
“Barbara writes of the great elegance 
of his own house.”’ 

“If he isn’t, he will have to go 
back,”’ Miss Jane answered. ‘“‘We can 
hardly run out an extension in one 
day's time. Besides, he has been 
comfortable here before.’’ She was 
not feeling very hospitable just after 
the heat of her drive. 


XIII 


Miss Jane and Mrs. Walsingham, 
the former in her gray poplin and white 
lace cap, the latter in black silk and 
cap of black lace and purple ribbons, 
were sitting on the veranda awaiting 
the travelers. 

“TI think it would be as well, Jane,” 
Mrs. Walsingham ventured, timidly, 
“if we bore in mind that we do not 
know positively yet of their engage- 
ment.” 

Miss Jane waved her heron-feather 
fan. There was a pink rose caught in 
her large cameo brooch, and a delicate 
pink flush in her cheeks made her 
charming. 

=3 shall encourage the young man 
in no way,” she said, gravely. 

“No,” Mrs. Walsingham assented; 
“we will wait until he speaks, of 
course.”’ 

Miss Jane's eyes opened wide. 

“Do you think I have lost my senses, 
Emeline?”’ 

“No, no, Jane! I did not mean 
that; but it would be so awkward if we 
made a mistake.” 


“IT quite agree with you, but I won't 
make any.” The slight stress laid on 
the personal pronoun was very charac- 
teristic. 

They watched the shadows lengthen 
among the trees, until the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs on the road stiffened both 
ladies into attention, and a moment 
later the heavy latch of the front gate 
clicked. 

“He has come on ahead of the 
others,’’ Mrs. Walsingham whispered, 
though Cameron was yet a quarter 
of a mile away. 

Miss Jane greeted him rather for- 
mally as he joined them. 

“You are fond of going and coming 
at short notice,”’ she said. 

‘My message surprised you, then?” 
he asked. “I wanted to get down 
here a day or so before the others, but 
we met at Jersey City, and came on 
together.” 

Miss Jane showed her surprise by a 
lifting of the hares Seathet tah, 

“You mean,” Mfs. Walsingham 
asked, “that you did not know Bar- 
bara and Mr. Kinaird were coming on 
the same train?” 

“Not until after I had telegraphed,”’ 
he said. 

Mrs. Walsingham coughed nervous- 
ly, and Miss Jane frowned. The one 
reverted at once to her original con- 
ception of a quarrel; the other saw in 
this attempt of Cameron's to reach 
them first a desire to gain their con- 
sent to his engagement to Barbara be- 
fore she should arrive. 

-“ You must have found the city very 
warm,’ Mrs. Walsingham suggested, 
as a change of the conversation. 

“And noisy. This is like calm after 
storm,” he answered. “I can almost 
hear the stillness.” 

Miss Jane, watching him narrowly, 
detected an unrest in his manner quite 
foreign to it. ‘‘He knows he has be- 
trayed me,” she thought to herself. 
Then she forgot all about him as Bar- 
bara and Mr. Kinaird were driven up, 
and she followed Mrs. Walsingham to 
the head of the front steps. 

“My dear madam,” the old gentle- 
man said, bowing over Mrs. Walsing- 
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ham’s slim hand, “‘ how delighted I am 
to see you once more!’’ Then, turning 
to Miss Jane, he took her hand in both 
of his. 

“It is wonderful!’’ he exclaimed, his 
eyes on the delicate flush of her cheeks. 
“You have taught Time to stand still.” 

She led him to the corner of the 
piazza where the chairs were. 

“You will find many things just the 
same,” she said, a soft flutter in her 
voice, “and yet there are many 
changes, too. Do you remember the 
Norway spruce? See how it has 
grown.” 

“And your mother’s mimosa,” hé re- 
turned. “I always think of her among 
her flowers.” 

The others joined them, and they 
chatted on. Miss Jane thought Bar- 
bara unusually animated, but she 
looked in vain for any sign of an en- 
gagement-ring. She noticed, too, that 
there was nothing sentimental in her 
bearing toward Cameron, or in his 
toward her, and she thought the more 
of both. She detested the patois of 
love-making. Then she thought of 
Darcy, and sighed. Presently, she 
turned to Cameron, who, in a suit of 
white flannels, came and sat near 
her. 

“What became of the woman?’’ she 
asked, nodding her gray curls in the 
direction of New York. 

“She made her innings, all right,” 
he said, smiling, but the bitterness in 
his voice did not escape Miss Jane. 

“What do you mean by that? I’m 
too old for slang.” 

“That isn’t slang. It is technical. 
She put me out on the fly.” 

He had not meant her to understand 
him, but under her look of incredulity 
he saw that she had guessed somewhat 
of the truth. Suddenly, a light broke 
upon her. 

“You brought Barbara away from 
her—is that it?” She interposed her 
fan skilfully between them and Mr. 
Kinaird, who was talking to Mrs. Wal- 
singham. 

“She came away from her,” he cor- 
rected. 

Miss Jane held his blue eyes for a 


moment, and, when he turned them 
away, she studied his face. 

“You haven't been well,’’ she said, 
abruptly. 

“ Horribly so!” 

“Then you haven’t been happy.” 

He hesitated for just a moment. 

“Foolishly so!”” he answered; and 
his eyes met hers again. 

She laid her fan in her lap, and 
leaned back in the chair, all her ani- 
mosity toward him driven away by a 
tush of sympathy. She understood 
the telegrams now. 

In the morning, while they were 
eating their figs and scuppernongs, 
Ben brought over from Darcy a large 
basket of Lamarck roses for Barbara, 
with the message that he had been 
called to the county seat on a matter 
of business. 

“Tell Mr. Ralph that I wish to see 
him as soon as he returns,” Miss Jane 
said, as Ben stood in the doorway. 

When Darcy received this message, 
the sun was.already hanging over the 
mountains. He was hot and tired 
from a long drive, and the misery in 
his heart made him impatient of an- 
noyances. 

“Did she say why she wanted me?” 
he asked, inclined to refuse com- 
pliance, contrary to all his usual in- 
stincts; but before the negro could 
answer, he gave the order: 

“Saddle Mazeppa, and bring him up 
to the house.” 

He changed his clothes hurriedly, 
thinking that, if he could see Miss Jane 
and get her message before supper 
time at Rivoli, he might manage to 
decline the invitation to remain. He 
felt that he could not endure that—to 
witness Cameron’s happiness in pos- 
session of Barbara’s love—to talk and 
laugh while Barbara was radiant be- 
fore him in her love for Cameron. 

He rode at a brisk gallop down the 
avenue, and then took the short cut 
through the woods. It seemed to him 
that, with every step of Mazeppa in the 
direction of Rivoli, his unwillingness 
to go there increased. Once he pulled 
the horse to a sudden standstill, as it 
occurred to him that perhaps Miss 
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Jane was sending for him merely be- 
cause she suspected his loneliness, and 
wished to give him a pleasant evening. 
He laughed shortly. A moment more, 
and he would have swung the horse 
around, had not Mazeppa, turning his 
-head and sniffing at his master’s foot, 
himself started on again toward Ri- 
voli. 

Out on the main road, he tightened 
rein and went on toward the Ghost- 
bottom in a canter. All at once, the 
horse quivered, and swerved to one 
side. As he did so, Darcy caught the 
sound of horses’ feet in a mad run 
behind him. 

He pulled Mazeppa to a halt, and, 
twisting his thigh in the saddle, looked 
up the road. In a glance, he recog- 
nized Cameron’s grays, the high drag, 
and Cameron himself at the mercy of 
the four terrified horses. 

Darcy wheeled his excited animal 
back from the road. His heart beat 
like a hammer against his breast. In 
an overwhelming impulse of evil, he 
wished Cameron thrown from the 
rocking vehicle, and killed before him. 
In that moment of breathless hate, he 
struck Mazeppa across the head to 
still his snorting. The next second, 
and Cameron’s set face flashed by him 
in a whirl of dust. 

““Mazeppa!”’ 

Darcy’s voice rang out sweet and 
clear, and he leaned forward on his 
favorite’s neck. If he could reach the 
grays before they made the turn in at 
the gate! If he could not— 

He murmured words of encourage- 
ment to his flying steed, speeding him 
on with his will. He gained upon the 
runaways by a daring guidance of 
Mazeppa over a rough piece of ground, 
while the grays kept in the curving 
road. He lost again as the mad- 
dened horses tore down an incline. 

The white fence of the Rivoli lawn 
was in sight. A quarter of a mile 
more, and the road turned in to the 
gate. If it chanced to be open, and 
the grays dashed in! If Cameron 
could not hold them to the main road! 

Mazeppa’s nose was now on a level 
with the rear wheels, and Darcy 


leaned forward in his stirrups. The 
horse sprang ahead, abreast of the 
cart, past the forewheels, abreast of 
the grays. 

“Keep them in the road,” he 
shouted, seeing with dreadful fear 
that the gate was open. Then he 
leaned forward farther still, reaching 
toward the heads of the leaders. 

His hand touched the rein, but his 

grasp missed it. Then he leaned over 
further, until only his left hand and 
his left knee kept him on his horse, 
and seized the rein near the bit, but, 
as he did so, the gray sprang aside, 
and Darcy, already beyond his bal- 
ance, lurched from his horse, clinging 
to the bit of the off gray. With his 
other hand he gripped the animal's 
nose, and threw his whole weight upon 
it. When the horses were brought to 
a stop, and Cameron leaped down, 
Darcy tottered against the post. They 
had stopped just within the open gate- 
way. 

Cameron threw the reins to Bun- 
ting, and ran to Darcy. 

“You are hurt!” he cried, fright-. 
ened by the deathly pallor of his face. 
“My God, what is it?” 

Darcy tried to take a step, reeled, 
and fell into Cameron’s arms, the 
blood gushing from his fosé and 
mouth. 


All through that night Barbata sat 
on the settee in the hall — t- 
side of the room into which they 
carried Darcy. Now and then, the 
door would open, and Cameron, look- 
ing worn and wretched, would come to 
her for something, and she would go 
down the wide stairs into the silence 
of the deserted rooms. - Once! Miss 
Jane had come out, and gone to her 
own room on noiseless feet, to put on 
a dressing-gown, that she might watch 
all night. Mrs. Walsingham never 
left the bedside, for in time of illness 
this gentle little woman became a 
tower of strength. Mr. Kinaird had 
at length gone to his room, declaring 
that he would leave his 


-lamp 
burning so that he might be ready to 
do anything at any minute. The 
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toddy that Dr. De Saussure was to 
take as his nightcap, was still untasted 
on the library table. 

All that day, Barbara had been 
wretchedly depressed. The excite- 
ment of her home-coming had quickly 
worn away, and left her with a reac- 
tion that amounted to physical pain. 
The simplicity of the old house, after 
the lavish elegance of Mr. Kinaird’s 
country mansion, affected her with a 
miserable feeling akin to lhomesick- 
ness, which, in its turn, aroused re- 
morse. Cameron’s presence, too, 
filled her with a sense of the change 
that had come into her life. His very 
friendliness and grave courtesy re- 
minded her that she must at once 
speak to her mother and aunt about 
leaving the place. Something beneath 
the gentleness of his demeanor told her 
that he was unhappy, and the knowl- 
edge added to her own heartache. 

In addition to these conflicting 
emotions, she had, also, longed to see 
Darcy, and wondered not a little when 
he did not come, her woman’s instinct, 
when he sent the roses, convincing her 
that his absence was intentional. In 
her own unhappiness she learned a 
keener sympathy with his loneliness 
and suffering. 

That evening, when Bunting drove 
up to the corner of the piazza, and told 
them of the runaway and Darcy’s ac- 
cident, she had sped down the road to 
the gate with a terrible dread at her 
heart. As she had bent with Cameron 
over Darcy’s unconscious body, she 
heard, with every faculty keenly alive, 
Cameron’s words of explanation. They 
both forgot, at that moment, the re- 
straint that had come between them. 
With a swift intuition, she raised her 
eyes to his. 

“This is his reparation,’ she had 
whispered. 

“It was not needed,” he said, with 
choking voice. “Did he not know 
that I understood?” 

As she recalled the scene now, in 
the dreariness of her vigil, Barbara 
found her gratitude going out to 
Cameron in a way that might have 
seemed strange to her had she been 
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able to reason calmly just then. 
Every now and again, the ticking of . 
the tall clock on the stairway would 
come out of the heavy stillness with a 
startling distinctness, and then be 
swallowed up once more. Through 
the open windows she heard the-cry of 
an owl, shivering itself upon the night, 
and, if she listened, the house seemét 
filled with eerie noises, until the 
silence returned and beat against her 
brain. 

After a long while, Cameron came 
out. She followed him down the 
stairs and into the library, without 
speaking. 

“He seems easier,”’ he said, gently, 
in answer to her questioning eyes. 
‘““Won’t you go now and try to rest?” 

“T can’t.” 

They stood without speaking for 
some moments; then, with that sensa- 
tion of remoteness from the every-day 
world and its canons which comes upon 
one in night hours of watching when 
death is near, Barbara said: 

‘“‘Do you remember saying to me, as 
we drove into New York one day, that 
I should step back into my ald world 
again ?”’ 

“Yes; I remember every incident of 
that day.” 

“The world itself is changed,’’ she 
said, very slowly. ‘It will never be 
the same again.”” She leaned her head 
against the tall mantelpiece, and 
sighed. 

“No,” he murmured, “it will never 
be. You were right that day. ‘The 
unfinished window in Aiaddin’s tower, 
unfinished must remain.’” 

Tears welled to her eyes. 

“Don’t,” she entreated. ‘I cannot 
bear to think that you are unhappy.” 

The longing to ask her if she were 
unhappy almost overmastered him, 
and, in his struggle to deny himself this 
satisfaction from her lips, he turned 
away abruptly. It was only for a mo- 
ment; then he said, in a hushed voice: 

“T am going back to him now. I 
want you to stay down here, if you 
won’t go to your room. I shall come 
to you soon again.” 

She shivered. ‘It is so silent,”’ she 
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whispered. Then, seeing the troubled 
shadow in his eyes, she added: “I will 
stay.here. Go now. He may want 
you.” \ 

It was impossible to keep still; she 
moved from room to room, scarcely 
able to see in the dim light stealing 
throdgh the open shutters from the 
~Waning moon. As she passe1 from the 
drawing-room into the front hall, the 
moon’s rays, falling through thc nar- 
row strips of glass on each side of the 
door, struck on Darcy’s hat whe. it 
had been thrown upon the low card- 
table. The sight pierced her with a 
horrible suggestion of the futility to 
him of such things now, and she took 
it up, and carried it into the back hall. 
Then she paced to and fro, waiting. 

After a long time, Miss Jane came 
down, moving noiselessly in her knitted 
sandals. She started at sight of Bar- 
bara. 

“You here, child?’ she exclaimed. 
“Why are you not in bed?” 

Barbara followed her into the pan- 
try, and helped her crack the ice, and 
Miss Jane, having nothing to do for 
the moment, began to talk. 

“Tt all comes of Cameron’s tearing 
over the country behind four horses. 
He says himself that if it had not been 
for the leaders being so intractable he 
could have stopped the others.” 

Barbara looked up to her aunt, ap- 

ingly. 

“Don’t let him hear you say that. 
He is genuinely distressed.” 

“He ought to be,” Miss Jane said, 
with grim determination, broken- 
hearted about her favorite’s desperate 
plight. 

“Mr. Cameron is a splendid whip,” 
Barbara went on, miserably. “If he 
could not control the horses, no one 
could.” 

Miss Jane’s nerves were unstrung. 

“Don’t talk fashionable jargon to me 
at such a time, Barbara. I never sug- 
gested that he let the horses run away 
on Pp ms 
Barbar mad. no answer, and Miss 
Jane, suddenly feeling very tired and 
nervous, sa.d, with asperity: 

“If you hadn’t come home in such 


an absurd way, it might not: have hap- 
pened.”” Then, conscious of her own 
weakness and injustice, she lost her 
temper, and drew the dish away. 

“That is enough. And don’t look 
so! You are not the first woman who 
has been at the bottom of such things.” 

Barbara regarded her in speechless 
amazement. Then she said, slowly: 

“I forgive you that because I know 
you are overwrought.” 

“I shall never forgive you if he 
dies,’’ Miss Jane returned. . “ You have 
broken the hearts of two men because 
you didn’t know your own mind, and 
now one of them is dying.” 

Barbara’s face became very white, 
but it was not anger that she felt. In- 
stead, a whirlwind of emotion swept 
through her, and she cried: 

“T know it now, Aunt Jane! 
pity on me!” 

Her aunt watched her, the angry 
flush in her face giving way before the 
sympathy that Barbara craved. She 
touched the girl on her bowed head. 

“You are like the rest of women,” 
she said, sternly, but more -gently. 
“We never know—until it is too late.” 

As the cold, damp dawn was. stealing 
into the house, heavy with the fra- 
grance of jasmine and roses, Cameron 
brought Barbara the message-she had 
waited for all night: . Darey had 
roused, and asked for her. 


Have 


XIV 


Mr. Kinairp had asked. Miss Jane 
to accompany him on a drive toward 
the river; and, now that Darcy was at 
last out of danger, and convalescing 
rapidly, she had consented. 

“Do you know why I chose this 
road?’’ he said, as the gate swung to 
behind the low buggy. 

Miss Jane assumed a becoming 
doubt. | ; - 

“‘ Because it is the best?” 

“Bec use I remember it the best. 
You see I do not forget that we always 
rode and drove this way.” - 

“In the long ago,”’ she said, pen- 
sively. Then she added, with a trace 
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of briskness: “It is my favorite road. 
Moreover, the sun is at one’s back, go- 
ing in this direction.”’ 

“And I had another reason.” 

She frowned at the dashboard, not 
having expected anything like this. 

“Of course,” she said, hurriedly, 
“you must have been very much beset 
with ennui. This distressing accident, 
coming so soon after your arrival, must 
have made the days very dreary.” 

“Dreary! I have not known a mo- 
ment’s dreariness. I was disturbed at 
your anxiety, certainly, but now all 
that is past.” 

“No, it isn’t,” she replied, breath- 
ing more easily as she felt the reins of 
conversation in her hands. “ Barbara 
is a source of great anxiety to me.” 

“Barbara is a charming young 
lady.” 

‘So both those young men think.” 

“Oh,” Mr. Kinaird exclaimed, his 
eyes twinkling, “and you mean she 
thinks both those young men charm- 
ing?” 

“You were always clever.’ She 
folded her silk-gloved hands in her lap, 
and began to enjoy her ride. 

“But she has a preference?” he 
asked. 

Miss Jane shrugged her shoulders. 

“T never understood girls, and I was 
long ago wise enough to find it out.” 

Mr. Kinaird laughed, appreciatively. 

“All the same,” he said, “I think I 
can see that Miss Barbara prefers to 
live near home.” 

“What have you seen?” 

“Nothing to warrant that assertion 
except by inference. I saw that she 
didn’t care to live away from it.” 

“I know what you mean; but, if she 
married Mr. Cameron, she need not live 
away from it.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Kinaird exclaimed, smil- 
ing, ‘we comé back to one thins I had 
to say to you.” 

“T don’t quite see how, but— what 
is it?” 

“He is going away, a long distance 
away. He asked metotell youso. I 
think he shrinks from speaking of it 
just yet.” 

The buggy was churning its way 


through a short sand-bar at the mo- 
ment, and Miss Jane leaned back’ in 
her seat. 

“He is a gentleman. Barbara has 
not treated him right.’ 

‘He took his chances, and lost. He 
loves her, but I do not think this will 
spoil his life,”” Mr. Kinaird replied. 

“I admit that I wanted to sepa- 
rate them, but I did not think it would 
be like this.” 

They drove past the little negro 
church, standing among its gaunt red 
graves amid the pines, and up the 
shaded slope beyond. Miss Jane was 
thinking deeply. 

“I believe it was all that woman's 
doing, after all,’’ she said, impetu- 
ously. ‘Barbara would be just the 
kind of girl not to forgive him any- 
thing like that.” 

Mr. Kinaird turned to her in surprise. 

“What do you know of that?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing; but I suspect much. 
Yes, I see it all now. I builded better 
than I knew when I sent Barbara on 
to you.” 

“He is going to Japan,”’ Mr? Kinaird 
said, after a pause. 

“And the place? I always thought 
it was an absurd investment. Of 
course, he will not feel the expense, 
but it will go to the dogs now.”’ She 
spoke bitterly. 

“IT have bought it.” He said it so 
quietly that Miss Jane did not catch 
the meaning of the words for a minute. 
When she did, a conflict of emotions 
held her dumb. “ 

“You do not mind?” he asked, a 
timid appeal in his tones. “I could 
not bear to see it go to—a stranger.” 

“You are very good, you are always 
good. I thank you—Jerrold.” She 
coughed a little after the word, strug- 
gling between her prudence and her 
gratitude. 

- He took off his hat in the balmy air 
of the approaching evening, and Miss 
Jane reached for it, and placed it on 
her lap, sighing tenderly. 


While they drove on past wide 
cotton fields, Cameron, whor: Mrs. 
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Walsingham had just sent down from 
Darcy's room, joined Barbara upon 
the front steps. 

“Will you walk with me?” he asked. 
“Your mother says I need fresh air.” 

“Come, then. You are just in 
time.” 

He thought she was looking par- 
ticularly lovely in her simple gown of 
white muslin, with her arms and neck 
half bare, and the dark masses of her 
hair lying loosely above her face. 

“Shall we go to the Bottoms?”’ he 
suggested, as she started down the 
stairs. 

She gave him a half-startled glance, 
hesitating. 

“Yes,” she murmured. 
not been there yet.” 

“Nor I. I was waiting.” 

As they passed under the windows 
of Darcy’s room, they could hear Mrs. 
Walsingham reading to him with her 
charmingly modulated voice. 

“Dr. De Saussure says Ralph may 
try to walk to-morrow,” Barbara re- 
marked. 

“And I am to help him,’’ Cameron 
replied. ‘‘We were just now talking 
about it.” 

She looked at him with the quick 
gratitude he had learned to expect 
whenever he did a kindness for Darcy. 

When they came to the crest of the 
hill by the barn, from which the love- 
liest view of the place might be had, 
Cameron stopped her, pointing to the 
azure of the mountains. 

“Do you remember wishing once 
that you might get beyond them?” 

“Yes; it was a very childish wish.” 

“Why?” he asked, feeling a great 
desire this afternoon to reach once 
more beneath the surface of their re- 
serve. 

“T have been beyond.” 

He waited for her to say more, but, 
when she was silent, he asked: 

“And would you rather have re- 
mained in ignorance of the knowledge 
that lies beyond?” 

“Would you call it knowledge, or 
wisdom ?”’ 

“It is wisdom only if we do not for- 
get.” 


“T have 


“T shall not forget.” 

Their eyes met as she turned and 
led the way down the hill toward the 
lowlands. Her heart contracted as 
she realized all that she had made him 
suffer, but the shock of her own 
awakening to certain phases of life 
was as yet too strong upon her to 
make it possible to speak of it lightly. 
She did not disturb the silence that fell 
upon them now, letting it be a tacit 
expression of their understanding and 
their estrangement. Not until they 
had passed the gloom of the shadow 
thrown by the tall pines on top of 
Graveyard Hill, and struck the sandy 
road leading straight to the creek, did 
Cameron say anything. 

“T have so much to talk to you 
about that I have waited to bring you 
here.” 

“Will it hurt you?” she asked, 
nervously. ‘‘Must you say it?” 

“It is the outcome of so much pain,” 
he answered, ‘‘ that it will almost bring 
peace to speak of it.” 

“You asked me to forget,”’ she ex- 
claimed, wounded by the cynicism of 
his words, “ but you will not let me.” 

“You have just told me that you 
could not. You are right, of course.” 
There was no reproach in his voice 
now. Barbara said nothing. 

He stood to one side of the little 
footpath as she went lightly over the 
split log across the brook, and on to 
the bridge of the creek. She sat down 
on the low girder. 

“Yes, it must be,” he said, softly, 
after they had watched the eddying 
water for some moments. “I want 
you to know that I am going away— 
to Japan.” 

She put up her hand with an im- 
pulsive gesture, looking at him. 

“T have long wanted to go there,” 
he went on, sitting down beside her. 
“It will give me inspiration for my 
work.” 

She remembered his telling her in 
this very spot that it was she who was 
to be his inspiration here. 

“You must not do this,”’ she said, 
her voice trembling. “It is I who 
must go, not you.” 
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“What a man you must think me to 
be!” he said, with light reproach; but 
tears sprang to Barbara’s eyes. 

“Do you not see what I mean?” she 
cried. ‘Why do you make me say to 
you that I cannot any longer remain 
here in your home?” 

“And you would deny me that 
pleasure?”’ he asked, sadly. ‘Then I 
can tell you that it is not my home any 
longer. I have sold it to Mr. Kinaird.” 

Barbara, looking straight before her, 
was struggling to be calm. Not for an 
instant did she misconstrue his motive 
in this act, his chivalrous considera- 
tion for her. And she had just re- 
proached him for humiliating her! 

“Will you not speak to me?” he 
murmured, after a silence that seemed 
to him very long. 

“TI cannot; my heart is too full.” 
She rose, and moved over to the other 
side of the bridge, and in a minute he 
went to her. 

“Don’t.let it distress you,’’ he said. 
“IT think Mr. Kinaird was always a 
little jealous that some one else than 
himself had bought the place. I be- 
lieve I can sympathize with his rever- 
ence for it.” He put out his hand, 
thinking Barbara was about to turn 
away, and, as he did so, she caught it 
in her own. 

“T have no words in which to tell 
you how I honor you,” she exclaimed. 

-She raised his hand quickly to her lips, 
and held it there an instant. 

They walked back slowly to the 
house, the twilight deepening about 
them, cool and dank in the low mead- 
ows. As they stopped by the storm- 
house, and Barbara plucked a handful 
of Cherokee roses from a roadside bush, 
a number of noisy negroes on their 
mules rode by from the fields. A mo- 
ment later, and the southern night 
closed down, luminous with its pulsing 
stars. 

“Barbara,” Miss Jane called from 
the drawing-room, after supper, where 
she and Mr. Kinaird were playing crib- 
bage, “if you and Mr. Cameron are 
not asleep out there, come in and make 
a game of pachisi. My arithmetic for 
cribbage is exhausted.” 


at 
“ 


Barbara sighed. _ 

“That dreadful pachisi! It is Aunt 
Jane’s only weakness. Do you think 
we might escape to the garden?” 

Miss Jane came to the French win- 
dow, and stepped out. 

“Come on,” she said. “I can’t see 
you, and I know you don’t want to, 
but you must.” . 

Barbara brought the well-worn 
board from the library, and divided 
the colors. 

“There is so little light,” she said, 
looking at the tall silver candelabra on 
the mantel. 

“Any more will draw insects,”’ Miss 
Jane declared. “I can play with my 
eyes shut,” she added, settling herself 
comfortably to her favorite game. 

“It has that effect on me, too,” Bar- 
bara replied, rattling her dice. 

“Go on,” Miss Jane exclaimed; “I’ve 
thrown.” 

It soon became evident that Mr. 
Kinaird enjoyed the game also, and 
Miss Jane’s delight in frustrating his 
progress grew correspondingly. She 
devoted herself to the purpose of de- 
feating him, leaving Cameron to take 
care of Barbara. 

“You seem positively vindictive,” 
Barbara laughed, when Miss Jane sent 
her opponent’s last man back from near 
the foot of his ladder with a deter- 
mined click of the counter. 

“Play!” the old lady commanded. 
She never wasted energy in talking 
while playing pachisi. Barbara threw, 
and sent her aunt back. 

“How did you do that?’ Miss Jane 
asked, sharply. She threw double 
five, and came out with flying colors. 
“I’m after you again, my friend,” she 
said, with a dry smile, to Mr. Kinaird, 
“but I'll punish Barbara, in the mean- 
time, just to prolong the game.” 

Mrs. Walsingham rustled through 
the room in her black silk, and went 
out on the piazza. 

“Ralph is asleep,” she said, in an- 
swer to Barbara’s glance. 

‘*Be careful, Barbara. You are not 
playing fair.” Miss Jane moved the 
ivory counter two spaces with the tip 
of her long finger. 


’ 
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Mrs. Walsingham, walking the pi- 
azza, paused at-the open window. 

“You look so warm,” she said. ‘It 
is delicious out here.” 

“Never mind, Emeline,”’ Miss Jane 
called out, abstractedly, but she 
handed her turkey-tail fan to Mr. Kin- 
aird. ‘I don’t need it,” she said, “‘ex- 
cept for these odious insects.” He 
fanned her gently as they played on. 

Cameron, by a lucky throw, swept 
his last man home, and leaned back 
in his chair to watch the others. It 
was like a bit of refined stage setting, 
he thought, the large, high room with 
its dozen or so of paintings that glowed 
dimly in the insufficient light of the 
candles, the delicate old furniture, the 
quaint figure of Miss Jane, Mr. Kin- 
aird’s old-fashioned devotion, Bar- 
bara’s beauty, touched by an unwonted 
listlessness just then. That sensation 
of aloofness, of being merely a iooker- 
on and an alien, came upon him with 
stronger force than ever before. 
Neither into the other-day world of 
Miss Jane and her lifelong admurer, 


nor into Barbara’s younger, more ar- 
dent life had he been able really to 


enter. As he heard Mrs. Walsingham’s 
steps drawing nearer the windows, he 
slipped quietly out, and joined her. 

‘Are you going to give an old lady 
your company?” she asked, putting 
her hand upon his arm. 

“T have sought yours,” he answered. 

She pressed his arm gently. 

“Your own mother?’’ she asked. 
“Was she like you?” 

“I am said to be like her.” 

“I wanted to speak to you,” she 
returned, her voice shaking slightly. 
“Jane has told me of your intention to 
leave us. I am so sorry.” 

“T hope you will miss me,” he an- 
swered, trying to speak easily, but gen- 
uinely touched by her unspoken sym- 
pathy. 

“We shall all miss you. You have 
become one of us.” 

“Really!” he exclaimed. ‘You 
could not say anything to please me 
more.” 

“You never doubted it, surely?” 

“Yes; and it made me very lonely— 


for I had become one of you, you 
see.” 

Mrs. Walsingham sighed; she had 
always been his friend. 

“I know what your loneliness is,” 
she said, softly; ‘“‘but you are young, 
and life holds much sweetness for all of 
us—for you, I hope, very much.” 

He stood long at his window that 
night, looking out over the sleeping 
place, shrouded in the gloom of its 
mighty oaks, upon which no moon was 
shining. On his other hand, the gar- 
den lay, an undistinguishable mass of 
shadow. Somewhere on the opposite 
side of the house, he heard a shutter 
thrown back upon its hinges, and he 
knew that Barbara also was looking 
out upon the night. But, upon her 
night, he felt that already the sun was 
rising. 


XV 


“Barsara,” Darcy called, as he 
went toward her with his swinging 
gait, ‘I thought you had promised me 
not to be so much alone.” é 

“I was not alone,” she said, smiling 
up at him from her seat in an arbor in 
the garden. “I had my thoughts, 
and they were all of you.” 

“And now that I have conte,” he 
asked, sitting down by her, “do I 
drive the thoughts away?” — 

“As the sun does the moonlight,” 
she whispered; “‘as a greater love, the 
lesser.” 

She ran her fingers lightly through 
his wavy hair as he looked her, 
his heart thrilling with the ineffable 
joy that was not yet wholly his own 
when he thought that she loved him. 

“It still eludes me, Barbara. | 
cannot realize that you are mine; 
that, knowing me as you do, you take 
me of all the world to love—to let 
love you.” 

“Knowing you as I do proves the 
strength of your love, and has not 
that proved my trust in you?” 

His face clouded. 

“How can you speak of trust?’’ he 
asked. “I have failed so much!” 
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“But you have conquered, too,” 
she murmured, placing her hand in his. 

“With you near me,” he said, as he 
drew her to him, “I shall conquer al- 
ways. Ah! if you knew the terrible 
loneliness of those days!”’ 

“T know something of it,” she sighed, 
letting her arm steal about his neck. 
“And now he has to bear it, alone.”’ 

“Yes,” Darcy answered, sadly, “I 
cannot forget that.” 

“He had become very fond of you, 
Ralph,” she said, after a little time. 
“I think he wanted vou to know it.” 

“Did he ever tell you,’’ Darcy asked, 
with an effort, “that I had told him 
all?” 

“He would not have done that. 
No, I never knew.” 

Darcy’s voice grew harsh with his 
emotion, and he drew away from 
Barbara. 

“It was when he tried to thank me 
for saving his life. I could not stand 
that, and I told him of that moment 
when I longed for his death.” 

“It was but a moment,” she cried, 
in a helpless wish to banish from his 
face the pain that was making it old. 

“It was an eternity,” he groaned. 
“I saw my naked soul.” 

He stood before her, the pallor of 
his recent illness increased by the 
depth of his suffering, all the turmoil 
of his spirit, which she had striven to 
allay, strong within him again. 

“T am not fit to be your lover,”’ he 
breathed, hoarsely. “i am not to be 
trusted. I have the passions of a 
devil with the weakness of a_ child. 
I do not deserve to step into this happi- 
ness over the pain of the man I 
wronged.” 

“Ralph,” she excl.imed, confront- 
ing him, the sharo note of reproof in 
her voice forcing him to meet her eyes, 
“you have wronged no one but your- 
self, until this moment, but now you 
wrong me.” 

He struggled with his desire for an 
natn and then threw his arms about 

er. 

“T never shall again,” he mur- 
mured. “I forgot how your love 
ennobles me.” 


“Do you not see that it makes you 
mine,”’ she asked, turning his face that 
she might see his eyes, “just as ‘it 
makes me yours?” 

“Oh, Barbara,” he cried, “my love 
for you is my life!” 

Half an hour later they were walk- 
ing up and down the south walk of 
the garden, about whose thick shrub- 
bery the evening’s shadows were fast 
gathering. Already the sunset colors 
had faded under the clear brilliance of 
a crescent moon. 

“And you do not want to go away 
anywhere?” Darcy was asking. 

“Not until long afterward,” she re- 
plied; “not until we begin to get a 
little tired of each other. Then take 
me anywhere you choose.” 

“‘At that rate we shall never see the 
world,”’ he responded, putting an arm 
around her, and bending his face to hers. 

Miss Jane’s voice, calling to them 
from the end of the piazza, made them 
turn. 

“She does not want me to keep you 
out in the night air,” Barbara said, as 
Darcy stopped her under the branches 
of a Spanish bavonet. “I believe she 
is more afraid of your slipping through 
my fingers than I am myself.” 

“What cause have you to be 
afraid?” he laughed. ‘‘ You could not 
drop me from your open arms.” 

They lingered under the arbor by 
the gate, loath to leave the perfumed 
twilight of the garden. Miss Jane 
came again to the end of the piazza, _ 
and looked anxiously in their direc- 
tion; then she went back to Mr. 
Kinaird. 

“Ralph,” Barbara asked, smiling, 
“have you been blind to a gentle 
comedy near by?” 

He looked at her, puzzled. 

“Love is alweys blind,”’ he replied. 

“And men! How much you miss!” 

He opened his eyes, questioningly. 

“No; I am not going to tell you,” 
shelaughed. “I shall keep my dainty 
Watteau for myself.” 

“You don’t mean—?” he said, and 
stopped abruptly. 
She nodded. 

licious?”’ 


“Yes. Isn’t it de- 
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-, 
But Darcy became suddenly very 


“Ralph, if you are going to lose your 
Sense of humor, I won’t marry you!” 
she exclaimed. 

“It isn’t that, Barbara. I suppose 
their hearts are young, and that is all 
that counts, only——”’ 

“What?” she asked. 

“It’s absurd, I suppose, but it seems 
to jar the harmony of our paradise.” 

“You ridiculous boy!” she cried; 
“and I said you were blind! But don’t 
you see that neither of them is in ear- 
nest?” 

“Barbara,” Miss Jane called again. 
“If you don’t come in with Ralph, I 
shall not be responsible.” 

“As though any one had asked her 
to be!’’ Barbara murmured, stooping, 
nevertheless, to unlatch the gate; but 
Darcy drew her back a moment longer. 


Miss Jane was very prettily flushed at 
the supper-table that evening, and 
quite spoiled her first cup of tea by 
putting in four lumps of sugar. A 
damask rose glowed upon her breast, 
and Barbara noted that its twin 
adorned the lapel of Mr. Kinaird’s coat. 
In spite of what she had said to Darcy, 
Barbara had a sudden misgiving as she 
watched her aunt’s preoccupied man- 
ner. Mr. Kinaird devoted himself to 
Mrs. Walsingham with marked assidu- 
ity. Once Barbara caught Darcy’s 
eyes gleaming at her over the big bowl 
of Jacqueminots in the centre of the 
table, and shook her head, dubiously. 
When they had finished the rasp- 
berries, Miss Jane turned to her 
sister. 

“Emeline, will you tell Cesar that 
he may go now? Mr. Kinaird has 
something to say to you.” For an in- 
stant, her gray eyes sought Barbara’s 
with almost a flash of defiance. Then, 
she fell to studying the rings upon her 
fingers. Again, Barbara caught Dar- 
ey’s look. The corners of his mouth 
twitched, and she saw a glint of tri- 
umph in his eyes. 

“My dear madam,” Mr. Kinaird 
began, with a slight cough that might 
have been due to the raspberries, “ you 
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have.surely been aware of my lifelong 
devotion to your sister, a devotion 
which she has never felt that her heart 
could respond to until now. To-night 
she has made me very happy by con- 
senting to be my wife.” 

“Jane!” Mrs. Walsingham gasped, 
reaching for her handkerchief, and en- 
tirely ignoring Mr. Kinaird. 

“Now, Emeline,” exclaimed Miss 
Jane, righting herself suddenly, “| 
really must ask you not tocry. I ap- 
preciate your surprise, for I am very 
much surprised myself, but there is no 
need for tears.”” She tossed her gray 
curls with a decision that brought a 
smile to Darcy’s lips. 

“You needn’t laugh, either, Ralph,” 
she said, turning upon him, “though, 
of course, I expect that, and would 
rather have it than wailing.” 

Mrs. Walsingham, leaning: back in 
her chair, looked from one to another. 

“Say something, Barbara,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Never mind,” Miss Jane said, 
bluntly, laughing a little, “I know 
exactly how you are feeling.” 

Darcy turned toward Mr. Kinaird. 

“What shall we do without Miss 
Jane?” he asked. 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking 
myself,” that lady interrupted, with- 
out ceremony; ‘‘and what I am going 
to do without each one of you I’m sure 
I don’t know. But J has some- 
thing else to say to you, Emeline,” she 
added, after a pause which no one 
thoroughly understood but - herself. 
She glanced at Mr. Kinaird; and 
nodded. 

“What Miss Jane wishes me to say,” 
he responded, smiling, ‘‘is that, as the 
prelude has already been so long, we 
have decided to be marri at 
once.” 

“You will go away at once, Jane, 
after the—afterward?” Mrs. Walsing- 
ham asked, trembling with the shock 
of her surprise. 

“Of course, Emeline. I shall need 
the change of scene to make me realize 
what. has happened, and I must show 
myself up north.” Then she added, 
shaking curls: ‘But just as soon 
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as I have let those people see that Jer- 
rold has not married a heathen, I'll 
come back.” She turned to Ralph, 
and nodded significantly. “‘And that 
reminds me.” 

Mr. Kinaird held up his hand in dis- 
suasion. 

‘Not to-night, my dear,’’ he said. 

Miss Jane instantly became deter- 
mined. ‘“Certainly,’’ she exclaimed. 
“You have given your news; now I 
am going to give mine.” 

‘T meant it for a wedding surprise,”’ 
he murmured, a little discomfited; 
‘but you know best, my dear.”’ 

“Yes,” smiled Miss Jane, not dis- 
posed to question that statement, and, 
turning to Barbara, she added: ‘‘I will 
come back, but it must be as your 
guest, for Jerrold has settled Rivoli 
upon you.” 

Barbara looked at Mr. Kinaird in 
speechless amazement. 

“It is true, my dear,” the old gen- 
tleman said, apologetically. ‘‘I meant 
to give you the title-deeds on your 
wedding-day ; but, perhaps, this is bet- 
ter.” 

Barbara rose, and went to him, her 
face pale with emotion. Something he 
saw in her eyes made him stand up be- 
fore her, saying, earnestly: 

“You are not going to refuse, child? 


You cannot. It is my wedding gift to 
you—and your husband.” 

Then Barbara, unable to speak, put 
her arms about his neck, and kissed 
him. 

Miss Jane rose: 

“T don’t think of any more news,” 
she said, brusquely. ‘‘Suppose we 
have a game of pachisi, or go on the 
piazza, or do something ordinary. I’m 
afraid I sha’n’t sleep to-night.” 

She slipped her hand through Mr. 
Kinaird’s arm, and Mrs. Walsingham 
went to light the candles in the draw- 
ing-room. At the door Miss Jane 
paused, and turned her head. 

“Don’t take that boy out into the 
night air, Barbara,” she said, nodding 
toward Darcy. Then, as Mr. Kinaird 
led her on, she added: ‘‘ How they will 
ever be able to get along without me I 
do not see!” 

Darcy unhooked the bowed shutters 
of the French window, and held out his 
hand to Barbara. 

““Come,”’ he said. 

On the piazza, the light from the 
crescent moon sifted through the rose- 
vines, and fell about them, with its 
perpetual mystery. Darcy turned, 
and took her in his arms. 

“‘Sweetheart,”’ he whispered, “‘sup- 
pose we had had to wait so long!” 


4 


DID HE STILL HAVE THEM? 
(,2RALD—A fellow threatened to blow my brains out to-day. 


GERALDINE—Did he do it? 


* 


E that erg his trust-in riches shall come to naught,’’ but he that 


puttet 


his riches in trusts shall draw dividends the year long. 
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LOST 


OU saw the headstone, low and old, 
Slate, where the marble rose in ranks, 
And not the simplest flower told 
Of tears or thanks. 


Beneath the willow there within 
The green close by a highway set, 
She lay unshriven of her sin 
That was love’s debt. 


For, carved in letters deeper than 
The evil in her maiden heart, 

This record of her trespass ran 
In rudest art: 


“Here lies a mother not a wife, 

Her name, O stranger, ponder well; 
The righteous gains eternal life, 

The sinner, hell.” 


But Nature, that divines the right, 
Had crept in moss to hide her shame, 
Nor left, for unforgiving sight, 
A letter of her name. 
Harrison S. Morris. 


ot 


HIS UNCERTAINTY 


‘$7 WONDER,” dubiously cogitated Mr. Walker Farr, the eminent 10-20- 
&-30-cents-admission tragedian, ‘“ whether——” 
He paused, as the clamor of the audience rose higher and higher. 
“they are applauding my efforts, or daring me to come out?” 


Fs 


THE RETORT UNCOMPLIMENTARY 


MBs. HOYLE—My husband is very hard to please. 
Mrs. DoyLe—-One wouldn't judge it to look at you, dear. 
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AT DAWN 


By Rose K. Weekes 


brown rocks rose sheer to 

the bright, blue sky. Below 
among the stones, a brook ran brawl- 
ing, whose fresh water, together with 
a convenient fissure in the cliff, made 
the ravine a desirable rendezvous 
for the Iskul Division of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of Macedonia. A 
score of these patriots, crouching round 
a fire of logs, were debating the fate 
of two distinguished prisoners, Sir 
Richard Surtees, K.C.B., of the Eng- 
lish diplomatic service, and Jocelyn, 
his youngest son. 

To be tried for one’s life in an un- 
known, tongue is an ummerving ex- 
perience. Jocelyn had a high con- 
ception of the stoicism incumbent upon 
an English gentleman aged thirteen, 
but, after watching their fiery gesticu- 
lations for five minutes, he felt that he 
could bear it no longer. Creeping up 
closer to Sir Richard, he slipped his 
warm little hand into his father’s slim, 
white fingers. 

“Father,” he said, “father, what are 
they saying now?” 

Sir Richard looked down with his 
languid smile. “That gentleman in 
the gold-braided waistcoat, Jocelyn, 
is urging his friends to shoot us.” 

Jocelyn sighed. 

“IT don’t see why they want to shoot 
you or me. We weren’t doing them 
any harm; we were just merely trav- 
eling.”’ 

“It is not a question of the harm we 
have done them by our lives. They 
are considering the benefit we may do 
them by our deaths. European in- 
tervention in Macedonia is what they 
want, and, if they can secure that by 
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getting rid of us, why, what is a mur- 
der or so compared with the freedom 
of their fatherland?” 

“Don't be satirical; you’re not to be 
satirical,’’ said Jocelyn, wriggling yet 
alittle closer. ‘‘ And don’t look bored; 
you know you can’t be bored when 
you’re wondering whether I’m to be 
shot or no. What’s Sheepskin-coat 
saying?” 

‘“‘He’s counseling them to hold us 
to ransom, as they held Miss Stone. 
He is now assuring them that he has 
sons himself.’’ 

“ Father, couldn't you tell him that, 
if they shoot us, Chamberlain’ll come 
along and smash up their rdtten old 
Committee and Macedonia into the 
bargain? Couldn’t you put it very 
strong, and just make them curl up?” 

“I am afraid they might not believe 
me, Jocelyn.” : 

“I don’t want to be shot,’”’ Jocelyn 
murmured, rubbing his cheek against 
Sir Richard’s hand. “There’s such 
heaps of things I want to do; and we 
were going to have such a ripping time 
together, now I’m better. And you've 
got that thing in Constantinople, and 
there’s nobody can do it but you.” 
Jocelyn habitually referred to his 
father’s diplomatic missions as things. 
“Do you really think they'll kill us, 
father?” 

“IT cannot tell, Jocelyn. Your 
friend in the gold braid is now suggest- 
ing a consultation with the Central 
Committee at Sofia. I think we are 
remanded for the present.” 

“Oh, bother!” was Jocelyn’s com- 
ment. 

It was even so, however; the men 
round the fire rose and di , and 
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one, approaching the prisoners, waved 
them back into the cave that was their 
prison, ahd sat stolidly down outside. 

The prison was luxuriously fur- 
nished with a couple of filthy sheep- 
skin rugs and a bundle of straw. Sir 
Richard kicked them into a corner, and 
looked round fastidiously for a spot 
that was fit to sit on. Tall, languid, 
bored and aristocratic, he was the very 
type of the successful diplomatist; 
and a successful man he was, but not a 
happy one. His three elder sons had 
turned out discreditably; Jocelyn, the 
Benjamin of his old age, was delicate; 
his wife had died of consumption. 
The bitterness of life had been Sir 
Richard’s portion for many years, and 
it had left its mark on his tempera- 
ment. 

“Are you cold, Jocelyn? Come and 
share my coat; I dare say I can find 
room in it for such a stout person as 

‘ou.’’ 

“No, I’m not one bit cold. But I 
don’t mind coming. You are so ridic- 
ulously ae about your things, 
daddy; I mean the way they fit, and 
it'll be good for you to have it stretched. 
Besides,” Jocelyn added, nestling into 
his place, “you really are rather com- 
fortable to be close to. When do you 
think we shall know?” 

““Not for some time, I expect.” 

, “Do you think dying’s very dread- 
‘ul?’’ 

“T have had no personal experience, 
Jocelyn.” 

“You aren’t to talk nonsense. You 
know perfectly well I meant you've 
seen people die. Does it—does it 
hurt much, father?’ 

“ Occasionally.” 

Jocelyn sighed. 

“You are sure you’re warm? You 
wouldn’t care for one of those sheep- 
skins?” 

“What! those beastly, fleasome 
said Jocelyn, with great 
scorn. 

“TI could wrap it over my coat so 
that it should not touch you.” 

“Oh, father! I just should like to 
see you wearing one of them! I’m 
perfectly warm, really. I haven't 


coughed one bit since I’ve been up 
here. It’s like the open-air cure, | 
think. And the goat’s milk is most 
awfully good for me; it’s just as 
beastly as medicine.” 

“You were coughing last night in 
your sleep.” 

“Was I? That was just habit; you 
don’t know how hard it is to break 
yourself of bad habits, because you 
don’t ever try. Besides, if we're go- 
ing to be shot pretty soon, it doesn't 
matter much if I do cough, does it?” 

“Andreas was not shot down with 
the others; he may bring us help from 
Iskul.”’ 

“Andreas is an old duck,” said 
Jocelyn, sleepily. “And didn’t he 
just clean boots well! I made him 
show me exactly how he did it, and, 
when we get back, I’m going to do 
yours for the next levee; or when 
you get your G.C.B., father. You 
will for this, won’t you?” 

“For being kidnapped im Mace- 
donia, Jocelyn?” 

“No, for the Constantinople thing. 
I expect you'll be a baron by the time 
you die. And, when I begin to diplo- 
mize, I shall soon be an earl.” Joce- 
lyn’s voice died away in a murmur; 
he was fast asleep. 

The Albanian who had sons was 
phlegmatically chewing tobacco; his 
petticoats bristled with offensive 
weapons, including three sanguinary 
curved knives and a pair of pistols 
with Turkish initials upon them. In 
the ravine, a dozen others were taking 
their siesta, each elaborately armed. 
Their prisoners had not so mitch as a 
pocket-knife between them. “To es- 
cape was impossible. Sir Richard 
cursed Macedonia—and England, 
which had sent him there. 

Toward sunset, hearing an unusual 
stir, he looked out again, and saw that 
the absentees had returned, bringing 
others with them. They certainly 
could not have been to Sofia, He 
afterward learned that they had met 
their leader on the way. 

In a.few minutes, Sir Richard was 
summoned to their presence; they had 
dispensed with the attendance of Joce- 
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lyn, who did not understand a word of 
their language. Sir Richard laid him 
down, still asleep, and went forth in his 
shirt-sleeves to confront the tribunal. 

Shortly after, Jocelyn roused. He 
felt about sleepily for his father, and, 
not finding him, woke up complete- 
lv. He sat up and looked around. 
“Father!” he called, but nobody an- 
swered. Thoroughly frightened, he 
dared not at first look out. When he 
did, the Albanian sent him back, but 
not before he had caught a glimpse of 
Sir Richard’s shirt-sleeves — unique 
possessions in that locality. Jocelyn’s 
first anxiety was stilled; they had not 
dragged his father away to shoot him 
without even a good-bye. He went 
back; and, because the sunset air was 
chill, and he wished only to please his 
father, he wrapped himself up in the 
sheepskins, which made him feel very 
ill. Jocelyn had the soul of a hero. 
But perhaps physical disgust took off 
his anxiety; for, if he had had nothing 
to think of except his father’s fate and 
his own, he would have found it hard 
to keep hold on composure. And 
Jocelyn contemned tears. It was al- 
most an hour before Sir Richard came 
back. 

“ Well, father?”’ 

“Well, Jocelyn?” 

“I wrapped myself in these beastly 
things to keep warm,” said Jocelyn, 
earnestly regarding Sir Richard’s face, 
which was white and quiet. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
it good of me?”’ 

“Very good.” 

“The stones are uncommonly hard,” 
said Jocelyn, suggestively. 

Sir Richard sat down, and drew the 
boy into his arms. “Is this more com- 
fortable?”’ 

“You really are tolerably intelligent 
at times,” Jocelyn murmured, curling 
up like a kitten. He fixed his big 
brown eyes on Sir Richard's, “ Fa- 
ther.”’ 

“Well, Jocelyn?” 

“We're to he shot, aren’t we?” 

“Not both of us, Jocelyn.” 

“Oh! Which?” 

“I am given my choice.” 

“Father, you'll let me go, won't 


you?” said Jocelyn, after a breathless 
pause. 

“God forbid!” 

“Oh, father, you must! 
go on living without you!” 

“You misunderstand me, Jocelyn,” 
said Sir Richard, with his peculiar, 
melancholy smile. “One of us is to be 
kept alive; the other is to be shot to- 
morrow at dawn. That other, Jocelyn, 
must be you.” 

Jocelyn, with a little gasp, lay still. 
He had what he desired, but not what 
he expected. Presently he said, in a 
voice anxiously polite: 

“I’m so awfully glad it’s to be me, 
father. It’s most awfully good of you 
to let me.” 

“Ah, you don’t understand why I 
do it. You’re rather surprised, Joce- 
lyn, is that it?” 

“No, father, not really. Of course, 
it’s quite right—your life’s ever so 
much more valuable than mine. Be- 
sides, you know, I like it better this 
way ; you’re just being extra brave and 
extra good to me.” Jocelyn’s voice 
sounded quite eager and convinced. 

“My life more valuable than yours?” 
Sir Richard repeated. “Yes, you are 
right. I have what you call that 
thing to do at Constantinople; as you 
said, no one but me can doit. Itisan 
affair of the first importance; I am 
bound in honor to be at my post. I 
dare say you have come across the 
verse: 


I just can’t 


***T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.’”’ 


“ Oh, yes; like the man on the plank 
in Cicero,” said Jocelyn, immensely re- 
lieved. “I see.” 

“T’m afraid 1 don’t follow your clas- 
sical allusion, Jocelyn.” 

“Oh, Cicero says there were two 
shipwrecked men on a plank, and one 
was a very important johnny, and the 
other was just an ordinary person, not 
worth a cent. And the important 
johnny kicked the other man off, be- 
cause there wasn’t room for two, and 
he thought he ought for the sake of the 
state. And Cicero says he was jolly 
right.” 
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“T think I have heard you remark 
that you considered Cicero’s morals de- 
e ” 


ve. 

Jocelyn blushed. “But he was all 
right there."’ 

“The point of view makes the differ- 
ence, perhaps.” 

“M’yes,” said Jocelyn, vaguely. 

A pause followed, which Jocelyn 
broke by remarking plaintively that 
a flea was biting him. This trouble 
being relieved, he lay still, while the 
ribbon of blue sky overhead faded 
through amethyst and violet to the 
nameless color of shadows, and be- 
came studded with stars, shining green 
and blue and scarlet in all the opulent 
gorgeousness of a Southern sky. Sir 
Richard was hoping that Jocelyn had 
gone to sleep, but presently a small 
voice said: 

“ Father.” 

“Yes, Jocelyn?” 

“You don’t really love honor more, 
do you?” 

“Only on this point, Jocelyn,’’ Sir 
Richard answered, with dry lips. 

“T don’t want you to love anything 
better than me, father!’ 

Sir Richard suddenly put him away, 
and walked to the mouth of the cave. 
When he came back, he spoke in a 
voice such as Jocelyn had never heard 
him use, so charged was it with passion. 

“T love you better than anything in 
the world, Jocelyn. If this could be 
in any other way, it should; but there’s 
no other way. It has to be. But 
never think I love you the less; think 
anything rather than that!” 

“Oh, I am a beast to worry you!” 
cried Jocelyn, stricken with remorse. 
“I didn't mean to. I know you do; 
besides, I don’t know what I’m saying 
—all kinds of silly, idiotic things I don’t 
mean. I don’t care, father, truly!” 

“You're feverish,” said Sir Richard. 
He took him up in his arms once more. 
“Jocelyn, are you afraid of death?” 

eg f shook his head. 

“So I had thought. It does not run 
in the family. Your brothers were 
afraid of it, but they were even afraid 
of common honesty. You are the 
only Surtees among them.” 


“You do say nasty things when you 
like,” said Jocelyn, with a meditative 
sparkle. “I expect they did hate you 
—I would have. But you won't have 
anybody now.” 

“I shall have my profession,” said 
the diplomatist, ironically. 

“Yes, but your profession can’t see 
that your clothes are brushed and your 
coffee made proper, like me. I do 
think you'll be lonely, father.” 

“Perhaps, I shall not be spared 
long.” 

“TI believe you'd like to die,”’ said 
Jocelyn, fixing his big brown eyes on 
Sir Richard's face. 

“Do you think that at my age one 
finds much pleasure in living? I have 
not your zest, Jocelyn. Now leave off 
talking, and sleep; I do not wish you 
to appear pale to-morrow, as though 
you were frightened. Good night.” 

“Good night, father,’’ said Jocelyn, 
obediently. And presently he went 
to sleep. He roused up once to ask, 
between dreams and waking, but 
more in dreams, for his will ‘was in 
abeyance: 

“You don’t really love honor best, 
father?” ; 


Dawn came cool and brilliant, span- 
ning the east with an are of gold. 
Very clear and dark, the brown rocks 
cut the pale sky; and high up, hang- 
ing from a cranny, a single fig-tree 
spread out her green to the 
wind. As the light strengthened, Sir 
Richard had watched it change. It 


was first a shadow, then a po Coa 
an etching in sepia, and so h 
infinitesimal gradations of hue until 
it flaunted its green leaves, unduly 
bright, in the first sunlight. It was 
his chronometer, meting out the hours 


of Jocelyn’s life. 

And punctually with the first sun- 
light came the Albanian to summon 
Jocelyn. He looked paternally at the 
sleeping boy, and remarked that he 
was a handsome lad. 

“And does His Excellency still pre- 
fer the rifle for him?” _ ee 

“I prefer it,” said Sir Richard, 
quietly. 


% 
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“So! Well, I have sons of my own.” 

Their voices roused Jocelyn, who 
sat up, rubbing his eyes and yawning 
till he saw the Albanian. “Is it time, 
father?” 

“Yes, Jocelyn.” 

“T do think it’s very early to get up. 
Do you think they would wait while I 
had just a bath?” 

“T don’t think they would see the 
necessity. Are you afraid?” 

“No, oh, no. Are you coming, too, 
just to "see?” 

“No, I am to stay here.” 

“Of course; I expect it ts better.” 
Jocelyn hesitated. “Am I to go just 
directly instant?” 

“Yes, Jocelyn.” 

“Oh, very well. Good-bye, father.” 

He was prepared to shake hands 
and go away, but Sir Richard locked 
him in his arms, and held him close for 
a minute or more. “Say just once 
more you love me best,”’ was Jocelyn’s 
whispered plea. 

“l love you, Jocelyn.” 

“Best?” 

“Best of all.” 

Jocelyn nodded, content. “I truly 
am not one tiny wee scrap atom 
afraid, father,” he said, as he went 
away. 

Ten minutes later, Sir Richard 
heard the sound of a volley fired, and 
knew that his sacrifice was consum- 
mated. 


Later, he was recalled to a world of 
‘which he was tolerably weary by the 


sounds of fresh shots and of shouting. 
He was not interested, though he 
guessed what they betokened. It was 
of a piece with that irony of circum- 
stance which had consistently em- 
bittered his life that rescue should 
come—too late. The Albanian sen- 
tinel retired on business of his own, 
and, when the Turkish soldiers came 
riding in triumph down the ravine, 
Sir Richard went out to meet their 
commander, who bowed like a French- 
man and radiated satisfaction. 

“It is an honor for me to make your 
acquaintance, sir. I am proud to be 
the author of rescuing you from your 
infelicitous situation.” 

“It is a pity you were not here by 
sunrise,’’ answered Sir Richard, faintly 
smiling as he turned toward Jocelyn’s 
grave. 

The Turk was quite indignant at his 
indifference. ‘‘Has he no gratitude? 
Have we not fought for him?’’ he de- 
manded of the Albanian, who had, it 
may be noted, betrayed to him the 
secret of the gorge. 

“Excellency, he has lost his son.” 
on pighead, he has saved his 

e!’’ 

“Excellency,” said the Albanian, 
“those sinners told him that one of 
the two should be shot and the other 
should die—by torture. He chose for 
himself torture. I think now he 
wishes that he had not, for then his 
son would have been saved. What 
would you have? I have had sons 
myself.” 


r 


HIS SOLE AVOCATION 


“$°3 yor. Uncle Totterly lived to the great age of one hundred and nine 
How do you account for his longevity?’ 
“T ne ig it to the fact that he was never known to do much of any- 


thing else.” 
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BALLADE OF FICKLENESS 


ITHIN the Book of Lovers have I read, 
Within the Book of Lovers am I writ; 

Yet with small knowledge have I crowned my head 

And with scant oil my lamps of wisdom lit; 

Still one truth have I gleaned with careful wit, 
Finding the tale a hundred times retold; 

Hear, heroes brave and ladies exquisite— 
The new love is as lovely as the old. 


The old love is the love we did not wed, 

The old love is the lover lost or quit, 
The damsel fickle or the gallant dead, 

And few the faithful who beside them sit; 

The new voice calls, and quick our fancies flit; 
The new hand beckons, and the old is cold, 

And straight we find—oh, wonder infinite !— 
The new love is as tender as the old. 


For Rosalind had lips where roses bled, 
But Juliet’s eyes were both for jewels fit; 
(Enone’s tears were pearls the moonlight bred, 
Yet Helen’s laughter dried them, bit by bit. 
Love’s web of gold unravels, yet is knit 
Thrice stronger by each new hand’s firmer hold; 
And he falls soonest who is often hit— 
The new love is as mighty as the old. 


L’ENVOI 


Old loves of mine, for this ye care no whit— 
New loves are ye to many a gallant bold; 

Not one but sings this song and joys in it— 
“The new love is thrice dearer than the old!” 


Joun WInwoop. 


z 


IMPORTANT TO KNOW 


Dickin SON—What is the best way to- get over a disappointment in leve? 
ALEXANDER—That depends. Did’ you marry the girl? 
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By Ruth Milne 


RAY clouds shifted uneasily 
(4 overhead, blown about by 
changing winds; every now and 
again, a thin drizzle of rain added to 
the sloppiness of the pavements, and 
the general discomfort of pedestrians. 
Darrell closed his office door with a 
bang, conscious of a distinct feeling of 
envy for the freckle-faced office-boy, 
who had gone away whistling softly 
between his teeth. Saturday after- 
noon—a _ half-holiday—meant a great 
deal to the office-boy, Darrell reflected. 
To him, it had only meant the chance 
to work in uninterrupted seclusion. 
He started gloomily up-town toward 
the bachelor apartment that he shared 
with Morton—journalist by profes- 
sion, idler by inclination. The day 
had begun badly, he reflected, as he 
started on his twenty-block walk. In 
the first place, Morton was away—out 
of town—not to be back until he fin- 
ished his special assignment; and, when 
Morton was away, things had a facility 
for going wrong. Parkins, the man 
who jointly valeted them, had been 
late—Darrell had swallowed a half- 
cooked breakfast in consequence, and 
Parkins had been more than near im- 
pertinence when his offense was men- 
tioned, though Darrell’s: manner had 
been as little objectionable—the word 
was Darrell’s gwn—as possible. Mor- 
ton, now, could always manage a serv- 
ant without friction, and with results. 
Then, the day at the office had been 
dull; a young lawyer in an office of his 
own is seldom overwhelmed with busi- 
ness. Even the office-boy had looked 
bored; the solitary clerk had appeared 
to be more than ever certain that he 
was a supernumerary—in fact, it had 
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only been by dint of staying at work 
when he might have left that Darrell 
had been able to convince himself that 
he was actually a member of “the 
laboring-classes,’’ as Morton liked to 
call them. Saturday afternoon, and 
nothing to do, he reflected, striding 
along, head down, coat-collar up, in the 
penetrating drizzle; no one he cared to 
see, no one who expected to see him. 

“ Hello!’ said a voice at his elbow, 
“if it isn’t Ned Darrell!”’ 

Darrell wheeled, almost aggressively, 
to find himself overtopped by a capa- 
cious umbrella, and confronted by 
a smile so pervading that it seemed 
to brighten the very atmosphere. 
He beamed responsively, despite his 
dreary mood. 

“Anderson!” he said. “It’s luck 
to happen on you—you’re never in 
town.” 

“Only when I’m in the Swamp. 
Just going up-town to do an errand for 
my wife.” 

Darrell’s smile broadened to a grin. 
“So you have, haven’t you?’”’ he said 
with apparent irrelevancy. “‘ Another 
good man—let’s see, I sent you a wed- 
ding-present, didn’t I?” 

“And never came to call. Insult 
to injury. Look here’’— Anderson’s 
beam became still warmer—‘ why not 
come out with me to-night, and meet 
my wife? Spend Sunday. It’s a poor 
day in town.” 

Darrell protested, rather feebly, that 
he had engagements; that it was too 
short notice for Mrs. Anderson. But 
Anderson’s protests to the contrary 
were far more fervent, and more effect- 
ive. 

“ At the Twenty-third-street ferry,” 
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“Last boat for 
I'll ex- 


was his parting shot. 
our train leaves at five-ten. 
pect you, sure.” 

Freed from the influence of Ander- 
son’s cheer, gloom settled once more 
on Darrell’s shoulders, as he resumed 
his damp and solitary walk. Elbowed 
by countless passers, he wondered that 
the sight of one of them whom he 
knew—even though it had been an old 
college friend—should have made 
him consent to catch a ferry out to 
@ suburban town on a Saturday 
afternoon. 

“Asinine thing to do!” he com- 
mented, ruefully. “As if a rainy Sun- 
day in town weren't bad enough, with- 
out going out of my way to spend it 
- im the country!”’ He fumed for ten 
blocks. His empty rooms seemed a 
paradise; Morton might be back that 

ing, and at worst even cards at the 
club sounded like veritable dissipation, 
compared with what he might expect 
at Anderson’s. He wondered vaguely 
and hopelessly how long they had been 
married, and if there were a baby. 
“It only needs a baby,” he muttered, 
as he fitted his latch-key into the lock. 
“No, by heaven, I won't go! I'll tele- 
graph them I’m ill—have important 
business—have——”’ 

He paused on the threshold of the 
smoking-room, sniffing suspiciously. 
There was a peculiar odor; not that of 
stale tobacco-smoke, nor yet that of 
the janitor’s dinner, and at any rate 
it was too early for the janitor’s dinner. 
In the dusk of the Winter’s afternoon, 
he could see nothing save splotches of 
light for the windows, and a shapeless 
mass near the fireplace. 

“Morton,” he said, sharply, “is that 
you?” 

There was no answer, but something 
stirred, sighed, almost groaned. Seized 
by a sharp misgiving, Darreli hastily 
— the electric switch. There, in 

atrell’s favorite leather-chair, was 
Parkins the impertinent, sleeping, 
while an empty bottle beside him ex- 
plained both his slumber and the 
peculiar and penetrating odor. 

“‘My best whiskey!’’ ejaculated Dar- 
tell, wrathfully, striding to Parkins’s 


recumbent form. “Wake up, you 
brute, and get out of here!” . 

But Parkins remained obdurately 
stupefied, and Darrell had finally to 
put him out, a limp bundle, to be cared 
for by the irate janitor and two grin- 
ning hall-boys. Returning, still more 
depressed, he eyed the empty bottle 
in disgust, and began hastily packing 
his suit-case. 

“I don’t care about going there,” he 
commented, half-audibly, “but’— 
with a glance around the empty, ill- 
smelling rooms—‘‘only an optimistic 
lunatic like Morton could stand it 
here.” 

After all, he had to admit to himsel{ 
that his worst fears were far from real- 
ized. Brookhurst, the suburb in which 
Anderson lived, was not far enough 
from Jersey City to leave time for more 
than a comfortable glance at the paper, 
and ayawnortwo. They had, as men 
will, exhausted all personal conversa- 
tion during the fifteen minutes on the 
ferry. Anderson had never been an 
intimate of Darrell’s at college, and 
aside from knowing that he was a good 
fellow, good company, and that he 
possessed an adequate amount of 
ae money, Darrell had very little 
notion what position, either finan- 
cially or socially, Anderson’ occupied. 
So, remembering dismally the jokes 
on suburban towns, he anticipated in 
distressful certainty a long walk along 
muddy, unpaved streets to a ginger- 
bread cottage, where Mrs. Anderson 
and the baby—they had been married 
two years, he had discovered, and 
there was a baby—would = them 
at the door, all smiles and tic 
bliss. Ka 

Darrell had formulated this picture 
between two yawns, and ( self 
pining even for the deserted rooms he 
had left behind, when an apparently 
irate brakeman shouted, “ Brook- 
hurst!”” at them, and Anderson made 
the customary hasty exit of the New 
York business man, seizing Darrell's 
suit-case as he fled. The latter followed 
no less speedily, to find Anderson stand- 
ing idly on the platform, watching 4 
good-looking array of private ve 
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hicles in general, and the antics of a 
air of brown cobs in particular. 

‘“‘Good-looking pair,’’ Darrell com- 
mented; as the train puffed slowly out 
of the station. “Ought to have a 
larger man to hold them, though,” as 
a nervous start of the nigh horse, at 
the train’s farewell snort, nearly threw 
the little groom in covert livery from 
his feet. 

“They'll be all right now that the 
train’s gone,”’ said Anderson, stepping 
forward and nodding familiarly to the 
groom in question. ‘Get in, Darrell. 
Would you like to drive them up?” 

His guest declined, out of politeness, 
‘ though his fingers were itching to be 
onthe reins. The little groom stepped 
quickly aside, and swung up to his seat 
in the back of the high cart, and, with 
the rhythmic thud-thud of horses’ 
hoofs on macadam, they were off, down 
the broad, tree-lined street. 

“T won't apologize for having you 
out in this drizzle,’ said Anderson, in 
the interval between his salutations. 
Darrell noticed, with a little wave of 
envy, how he seemed to know the oc- 
cupants of every carriage that they 
passed, and on what friendly terms he 
seemed to be with most of them. #I 
know you don’t mind it; Minnie 
never sends a closed rig for me, unless 
she thinks I’m ill.” 

Darrell grunted inarticulate pleas- 
ure. The fine drops of rain, driven 
against his face by the swift pace of the 
horses, dissipated his ill-humor as 
though it had been a sort of physical 
faintness. He felt ready to forgive 
Mrs. Anderson for being named Min- 
nie, although as a name.it was his de- 
testation, and almost ready to forgive 
her the bad taste of having had a baby. 
He reminded himself that he did not 
even know the child's sex, and was 
preparing to find it out bya diplomatic 
question as to its name—the ginger- 
bread cottage being obviously far dis- 
tant from the street along which they 
were going—when suddenly Anderson 
pulled the horses down to a slower trot. 
They. whirled fast enough, even so, 
through an iron gateway into a modest 
drive, and Game to an abrupt stop be- 


fore a low flight of stone steps. The 
little groom appeared again at the 
horses’ heads, the hall door swung 
open, and Darrell followed Anderson 
a little confusedly—confusedly be- 
cause, when the door opened, he had 
thought, ‘““Now for Minnie and the 
baby,” and, instead, there had been 
only a solemn young butler of impas- 
sive countenance. 

Darrell’s mental picture had been 
decidedly at fault; he admitted it glee- 
fully as his mackintosh went into the 
butler’s care in the square, firelit hall. 

“Mrs. Handerson, sir, his at tea in 
the libr’y, sir,” said the butler, in the 
tone of one who announces a moment- 
ous fact. ‘She says she'll be glad hif - 
the gentlemen care to join her, sir.” 

Anderson nodded acquiescence as he 
led the way. 

“You aren’t given a choice, here, 
you see,” he said. “Minnie’s tea is 
the best there is. You might think 
you didn’t want any, but you do.” — 

The two men paused an instant at 
the threshold of the oak-paneled room. 
At one corner of a huge fireplace was a 
tea-table, cozy in its array of Shining 
silver and thin china. Near it, a tall 
blonde leaned idly in a lounging-chair, 
a girl and a man in desultory conversa- 
tion with her close by, while on a win- 
dow-seat out of range of the firelight 
could be seen dimly two indistinct 
forms, engaged in a conversation 
which, though far from desultory, was 
quite worthless to the company at 
large, as it was entirely inaudible. 
Darrell had time only for a quick 
glance over Anderson’s shoulder. 

“Hello, Minnie!” said the host, ad- 
vancing into the firelight. The tall 
blonde, a moment before so idly in- 
different, sprang to her feet. 

“Tom, you dear thing!” she said, 
in an ecstatic undertone, and Ander- 
son’s dark head bent for an instant 
over her golden one. 

“Domestic bliss, at any rate,” 
ejaculated Darrell, mentally; but he 
swallowed a sudden lump in his throat 
as the memory of his own home-com- 
ing to the somnolent Parkins recurred 
tohim. Then came the introductions. 
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The tall blonde was, of course, Mrs. 
Anderson—Minnie; the near-by girl 
a neighbor who had “dropped in for a 
cup of Minnie’s tea,’’ she said, glibly; 
while the indistinguishable window- 
seat resolved itself into a young woman 
in a riding-habit and her attendant 
cavalier, whose very attitude bespoke 
a devotion he was at no pains to con- 
ceal. Darrell was bowing formally 
right and left when the girl in the habit 
advanced with outstretched hand. 

“Oh, but I remember Mr. Darrell 
perfectly,’’ she asserted, with a laugh. 
“I sat out two whole dances with him 
at your senior promenade, Tom. I 
was awfully flattered, but he doesn’t 

ember me.” 

Darrell looked down—she was not 

tall, this girl—down into the 
depths of brown eyes that were look- 
ing up into his own, stammered, 
floundered, and was finally extricated 
by Anderson’s, ‘Oh, you were nothing 
but a school-girl then, sis.” 

Then it suddenly came back to him 
—a vague recollection of nonsense he 
had talked on the moonlit campus to 
a slender little girl with big brown 
eyes, who had come on because she 
was Anderson’s sister, and who was, 
she had told him in confidence, wear- 
ing her first evening frock. There had 
been something attractive about her 
even then, but now 

“Of course I remember,” he pro- 
tested, vigorously. “We had a dance, 
and then I asked you for an extra—”’ 
It was a rash venture, made on the 
chance that only so would he have had 
two dances with a strange girl; but he 
saw by her flush of pleased amuse- 
ment that he had guessed correctly. 

“You do very well,” she said, a little 
demurely. Then Anderson called him 
to try Minnie’s tea; and he had to talk 
to the other girl, who told him that 
she saw that he had been embarrassed 
by Minnie and Tom, just as she used to 
be at first; but they always were affec- 
tionate, and, for her part, she liked it, 
and thought it spoke awfully well for 
them, after two years; only, it was a 
little trying for strangers, now, wasn’t 
it? and perhaps, after all— 


Just then the dressing-bell rang, and 
Miss Anderson, with great commotion 
as to the whereabouts of ther hat, her 
gloves and her riding-crop, departed to 
her room, her forlorn swain making his 
adieus immediately thereafter; the 
near-by girl and her companion left in 
chattering haste; then for Darrell a 
comfortable room, where he was told 
he might smoke, if he wished, and the 
pleasures of a leisurely toilette. 


“‘Now admit,”’ said Miss Anderson, . 
suddenly, ‘‘that, after all, there are 
compensations.” 

“‘Compensations?’’ echoed Darrell, a 
little blankly. 

Dinner was over long since; the men 
had had their cigars in peace before 
the hall fire, where a man or two had 
dropped in, after an informal fashion, 
and, after the same fashion, had 
dropped out again. Then Anderson 
had suggested music, and his wife 
had played, brilliantly, if a trifle color- 
lessly, and afterward had said, “‘ Now, 
Molly,’”’ and Darrell had found himself 
listening delightedly to Miss Ander- 
son’s voice as she sat in the dimly 
lighted drawing-room and played and 
sang, obedient to her brother’s behests. 
It was not a very remarkable voice, 
Darrell admitted, though she was evi- 
dently well taught; but there was 
something in it, something that was 
just beyond reach, and, w he had 
decided that, he left the ‘hall, and 
strolled in to lean on the piano, and 
look and listen, whereupon Miss An- 
derson had promptly stopped playing 
to demand of him if there were not 
compensations. 

She only laughed, in response to his 
blankness. 

“Oh, I know,” she said, “you men 
in town have a notion that suburban 
life is all snow—or all mosquitos. It 
isn’t so bad, now, really, is it?” 

“Oh, well,” said Darrell, ‘Tom's 
lucky. Allthis——” He glanced com- 
prehensively around. 

“Of course, grandfather left 
place,’’ Miss Anderson acquiesce 

“But it’s a case of ‘all ¢h 
heaven besides,’ with Tom,” 
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Darrell. “‘How long do you suppose 
he would like this sort of thing if it 
weren't for his wife?’”’ 

“She is a dear,’”’ said Miss Anderson, 
warmly. “Minnie,” she called, “I'll 
sing you your song.’’ And she wan- 
dered idly into a little burst of melody 
that was full of sunshine and blue skies 
and bird-songs. ‘“‘That is the sort of 
thing that Minnie likes,” she said. 
“Now, Tom likes sentiment—heavy 
chords” —she struck a ponderous bass 
—‘‘and minors. Do you know, I have 
a theory that men are more senti- 
mental than women.” 

‘We have more sentiment, perhaps,”’ 
acquiesced Darrell; but she shook her 
head promptly. 

“Not at all. You're sentimental— 
there is all the difference in the world. 
Now you, for instance’’—she narrowed 
her brown eyes, and scrutinized him 
amusedly in the dim light—“‘do you 
remember those dances you had with 
me ages ago?”’ . 

“Remember!’’ said Darrell, 
vently, if a trifle vaguely. 
think I’ve forgotten them?” 
‘Miss Anderson nodded, sliding off 
the piano bench into the depths of a 
huge, tapestry-covered chair. “‘I know 
you have,” she said. 

Darrell, too, changed his position, 
and as, in changing, he glanced toward 
the door, he saw Anderson’s brown 
hand reach out tenderly, half-abstract- 
edly, for his wife’s slender fingers. Dar- 
rell had been a stranger to that sort of 
thing for so long that it sent a little 
thrill shivering through him. After all, 
to have an open fire, and a little white 
hand to enclose in yours—Molly’s 
hands were white and small enough as 
they showed in the dusk of the draw- 
ing-room. Darrell pulled a chair near- 
er, and sat down. 

“Remember!’’ he echoed. “I re- 
member far better than you do. You 
wore white”—this was another bold 
guess, based on the theory that young 
girls always wore white; but Molly’s 
eyelids drooped a little, and Darrell 
knew that his random shot had told— 


fer- 
“Do you 


“and you told me that it was your first 
big dance.” 


“And my first long frock,” said 
Molly. ‘ 

“And I told you,” said Darrell, after\ 
a pause, “that I should never forget’ 
your eyes.” * 

The girl laughed, a little uneasily, 
and Darrell silently congratulated him- 
self. That was a thing that one usu- 
ally said to a girl in those days, if her 
eyes happened to be her strong point; 
but there was always the chance that 
one had omitted it on any single occa- 
sion. 

“But you had forgotten, then,” 
she said, after another pause. 

Darrell leaned back in his chair. 

“Had I?” he said. The game was 
going to his head a little; it was a long 
time since he had played it. Or was 
it only the game? he pondered. Was 
there not something back of it all that 
made the game worth playing? He 
heard Anderson’s voice in the hall, 
and his wife’s soft-toned, ready re- 
sponse; better that than a non-com- 
mittal grunt from some one like 
Morton. 

“Had I?” said Darrell again, lean- 
ing forward this time. i 

“Hadn't you?” said the girl, with 
her eyelids down. It seemed to Dar- 
rell now that he could really remember 
her as she had been that night. 

“You women never give a fellow 
credit for anything except—sentimen- 
tality,”” he said, still softly. ‘‘Some- 
times, you know, we don’t have this 
sort of thing—not because we don’t 
want it, but because once, somewhere, 
we see the girl who could be the right 
girl; and, though we may never see 
her again, we don’t want any one else. 
Do you think,” said Darrell, still more 
softly, “that I had—quite forgotten 
your eyes?” ' 

Molly looked up a little question-» 
ingly, blushed almost imperceptibly, 
and said nothing. 


To Darrell, the next morning, as he 
started down the stairs, there came 
from the hall below a strange sound— 
the uncertain gurgle of an untrained 
laugh. He stopped short. 

“Tf I hadn’t forgotten the baby!” 
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he ejaculated, softly. ‘Well, 
didn’t make much fuss about it.” 

He descended the stairs, a look on 
his face of martyr-like resignation, 
which he fondly supposed to be one of 
pleased anticipation. 

“So this is the baby!” he said, 
cheerfully, to the feminine figure— 
Mrs. Anderson, he supposed—bending 
over the small white object on the 
hearth-rug. Instead of answering, the 
figure turned, revealing the somewhat 
flushed countenance of Miss Molly. 

“It’s all right,’’ she said, hurriedly; 
“you haven't got to play with him.” 

Darrell’s set smile relaxed, and he 
approached the rug gingerly. The 
infant scion of the house of Anderson 
lay on his back, kicking white-shod 
feet.in the air, and making desperate 
efforts to regain the dignity of an 
upright posture. 

“He seems,” 
tentatively, 
good sort.”’ 

“Well, of course, we think he is,” 
said Molly, with complacence. “ But, 
then, all babies are rather nice, if you 
dress them properly.” 

“Um,” assented Darrell, dubiously. 
“They're all much alike, aren’t they? 
Hasn't he got a lot of teeth, for so 
young a person?” 

Molly eyed him, suspiciously. 

“You know you don’t know any- 
thing about that sort of thing,” she 
accused. “‘And he has rather few 
teeth, and very little hair, and he 
doesn’t look like Tom. If you want 
to be complimentary, say something 
about his size, or his intelligence. He 
really is large,” she added, with sup- 
pressed pride. 

Darrell laughed. “I'll remember,” 
he said. ‘He seems to be easy to 
take care of—rather like a June-bug. 
You put him on his back, and he 
can’t get off it.” 

The click of heels sounded on the 
stairs, and Molly turned quickly. 

“Mr. Darrell’s calling your son a 
June-bug, Minnie!” she said. 

“Well, so long as he doesn’t call him 
a nuisance,” responded Mrs. Ander- 
son, equably, “I shall not complain. 


they 


volunteered Darrell, 
“to be an uncommonly 


The idea of inflicting that baby on 
the poor man before breakfast, Molly’ 
bob ought to be ashamed of your. 
se ” 

“TI didn’t,” responded Molly, with 
acute indignation; ‘ ‘Tommy and ]’— 
Darrell made a mental note of the fact 
that the baby’s name was Tommy— 

“were enjoying ourselves on the rug, 
when down came Mr. Darrell, and 
began talking about teeth; and I had 
to warn him that that was a delicate 
subject with you 

“TI don’t see,” protested Mrs. An. 
derson, calmly interrupting, “why you 
can’t play with the boy in the nursery, 
if you want to play with him at all.” 

Molly frowned. “It’s such an in- 
tolerably rainy day,” she said. ‘He's 
bored to death with the nursery. 
Minnie, you're an unnatural mother,” 
as Mrs. Anderson nodded to the wait- 
ing nurse. “At any rate, he didn’t 
want to go’’—as the baby gurgled an 
indignant protest at his departure. 

Mrs. Anderson laughed, but she 
stood looking after the baby as he 
babbled in his inarticulate way up- 
stairs, an occasional ‘‘ Ma-ma!”’ break- 
ing in upon the medley of. detached 
syllables. 

“Isn't that unkind of him?’’ said 
Moliy, disappointedly. “Any one 
would think it was you he hated to 
leave, Minnie.” 

“T suppose that’s all he can say,” 
ventured Darrell, to console her, 

“He can say aunt, perfectly,” de- 
clared Molly, ‘‘but he just won't. 
Now hear that!” 

A joyous shriek from the baby in 
the hall above came. to their ears. 
Darrell raised questi eyebrows, 
and Mrs. Anderson laughed,- a little 
shamefacedly. 

“It's Tom,” she said, in. “explana- 
tion. “He's awfully fond. of his fa- 
ther.” 

Darrell seated himself at the break- 
fast-table with the same little: feeling 
of envy gnawing at his heart. . Even 
the baby had appeared. rather  de- 
sirable, and that before. breakfast, too. 
It must be fairly pleasant..to have 
something that greeted you ith a 
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rapturous shriek. And breakfast— 
he remembered with disgust the un- 
tempting meal that the indolent Par- 
kins was wont to set before him. 
White linen, bright silver, something 
green and growing in the middle of 
the table, and a pretty woman smiling 
at you over the coffee-tray—Darrell 
sighed involuntarily as they rose from 
the table. 

“Thinking of church?” queried Tom, 
encouragingly. ‘‘ You needn’t go, you 
know.” 

Darrell almost gasped, as he lighted 
his cigar. ‘“‘ Why, of course, if you all 
go——”’ he began. 

“Tom isn’t going,”’ interrupted Mrs. 
Anderson. “ He has rather a cold, and 
I don’t think he ought to go out.” 

“See what it is to be well taken care 
of!” said Anderson, easily. 

Darrell nodded. “Not so bad,” he 
said, with a little laugh. He tried to 
find it absurd, but instead he was still 
envious. 

“Then, of course, Minnie won’t 
go.” Molly’s conclusion was obvious- 
lycorrect. Mrs. Anderson flushed, but 
made no protest. “I suppose I shall 
have to Say we are all miserable sinners 
for four.” 

“Well,” said Darrell, in mock resig- 
nation, “‘since I haven’t a cold n 

“Oh, but you haven't a wife, 
either,” protested Molly. 

“Meaning?” 

“That you needn’t make excuses— 
just don’t go.” 

Darrell looked out at the gray driz- 
zle, glanced around the comfortable 
toom, and then looked down into 
Molly’s questioning, almost appealing 
eyes. 

“I think I'll go,” he said. “I think 
I’'d—rather go.” 

Decidedly the game—if it were a 
game—was worth playing. 


A rainy Sunday in a suburban town! 
Darrell had always pictured it the 
most tedious thing imaginable, a day 
filled full of badly sup~-essed yawns, 
a day at whose close «. . felt that one 
would gladly commit suicide to escape 
its repetition. Yet, though the weath- 


‘quiescence. 


er had been as execrable as possible, 
Darrell found himself genuinely. re- 
gretful as the early twilight set in. 
It had been years since he had had a 
day of home life in such a home; the 
week-end house-parties he had in- 
dulged in were as far from it, on the 
one hand, as were his Sundays at the 
club on the other. Now he admitted 
to himself that he had missed it woeful- 
ly. He had realized it vaguely the 
night before; he felt it more strongly as 
the day went on; as he saw Anderson 
looking at his wife across the round 
luncheon-table; as he himself took 
surreptitious glances at Anderson’s sis- 
ter. 

There had been more music; An- 
derson had carried him off to the li- 
brary to argue out a disputed point in 
mechanics with the aid of an encyclo- 
pedia; he had stumbled upon a long- 
coveted set of Swinburne—“ Minnie’s,” 
Anderson had said, with possessive 
nonchalance; then they had called 
Minnie to read this and that; and then, 
after some imperceptible fashion, only 
possible in a woman’s house, Anderson 
and his wife had slipped out of the fore- 
ground, and Darrell and Molly were 
left alone with the flickering fire and 
the fast-falling dusk. Molly was in a 
quiet humor, and Darrell was indulg- 


_ ing himself with a dream of endless twi- 


lights where one talked or failed to 
talk, as one pleased. 

“Tt’s all compensations,” he said, 
irrelevantly, at last. 

Molly laughed. “Better than you 
expected, at any rate?” 

Darrell nodded an emphatic ac- 
“Better than anything. 
When a man’s once been brought up in 
this kind of thing, he misses it. It’s all 
right, I suppose, if there’s a woman 
somewhere. But I haven’t had that, 
you know.” 

“T know,” said Molly, softly. 

Darrell’s mother had died when he 
was in college—she could have told 
him how hard it had been for him to go 
on with his football, and how the men 
had admired his pluck. She could 
have told him, too, that he had al- 
ways been something of a hero to the 
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unathletic Anderson—and very much 
of a hero to her; that the invita- 
tion to the dance at the senior promen- 
ade had been procured for her by Tom 
almost as a joke—certainly as an in- 
estimat le favor. She looked at him a 
little wonderingly. After all, he was 
a mere man, this idol of her younger 
days; not even so successful as Tom; a 
little worn-looking, a little selfish, per- 
haps. Still, he had been her adora- 
tion; and an idol, even though its feet 
prove only clay, is never of quite the 
same material as is the rest of the 
world. 

“Yes,” said Molly, meditatively, 
“a man needs a woman; so does a wo- 
man need a man. Tom and Minnie 
make one a bit envious.”’ 

Darrell looked at her a little sur- 
prisedly. Was she, after all, not so 
satisfied, either? 

“Well,” he said, with a sigh, half 
pretense and half earnest, “I go back 
to the club to-morrow—to the club 
and to—” he hesitated; the fire 


flamed up brightly, and touched out 


the gold lights in Molly’s hair and the 
depths in her brown eyes—“and to 
the abomination of desolations,”’ fin- 
ished Darrell, with evident sincerity. 

“Do you really mind?” Molly’s tone 
was dubious. 

“Mind!” said Darrell. 
dreamed of something for years, and 
then find it, do you mind leaving it 
again, after two days?” 

Molly flushed. She was undeniably 
charming; certainly the game was 
worth playing—if it were a game. 
After all, what could be better than 
such a home—twilight, firelight, an 
easy-chair—and Molly? 

“You must come again, then,” she 
said, with ready hospitality. ‘That 
will be the best proof that you liked 
ly 

“Shall 1?” said Darrell, with sud- 
den seriousness. “I'll leave it with 
you.”” There was little in the words, 
but the tone was significance itself. 
“It means a lot, you know, after all 
these years. It’s playing with fire, 
and, at my age, one hates to be burned. 
Shall I come again?”’ 


” 


“If you've . 


There was a long pause, and a 
rell’s pulses quickened. ‘Shall I?” 
persisted, leaning forward; but through 
the silence of her hesitation there 
broke a gleeful gurgle. 

“Oh, there’s Tommy!” Molly plainly 
welcomed: the diversion. “Greta, 
wait a minute—] want to bring him 
down here.” 

Darrell murmured something un- 
complimentary to the baby, as Molly 
hastened up the broad stairs. 

“Time to go to sleep,”’ warned Greta, 
as the baby passed with a chuckle into 
Molly’s outstretched arms. 

“I won’t be long,” responded Molly, 
“but Mr. Darrell wants. to see him 
again, Don’t you?” she demanded, 
sternly, of Darrell, waiting in patient 
resignation at the foot of the stairs. 

“Delighted!” said Darrell, meekly; 
then, as, in her quick progress, she 
neared the stairs’ end, “‘for heaven's 
sake. be careful!’ A book had been 
laid on the steps—left there forgotten 
—and Molly’s foot caught in it in her 
hasty descent. She made a struggle 
for her lost balance, but, with her arms 
full of laughing, wriggling baby, she 
failed to regain it, slip again, and 
then fell forward with a little gasp, 
baby and all, into Darrell’s athletic 
embrace. It was all over in a mo- 
ment, the fright and the rescue; but 
the fall might have proved a serious 
matter, had he not been phase toad her. 

“You're not hurt?” asked Darrell, 


anxiously. She had turned very white, 
and women, he knew, 5 e 
things. “ Here, nurse, come amid take 


the baby.” 

Molly willingly renga the 
startled Tommy to his more 
startled nurse, and made her way in 
silence over to the fire. 

“Tt might have killed him, i she ‘said, 
without answering him. | — 

“But it didn’t,” said Darrell, with 
reassuring gentleness. “Tf you are as 


fit as he is rr 
“Oh, I’m all right.” Her indiffer- 
oti How can 


ence was pla ~ genuine. 

I ever thank; uu?” She held out both 
hands in an i mpulsive gratitude as gen- 
tine as her indifference. 
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“ How?” said Darrell, slowly. “‘ Well, 
there’s one way. I know it must seem 
awfully soon — but, after all, I’ve 
waited sO many years, since that 
dance.” And it seemed to him that 
he had really been waiting all that 
time, for this moment. “ Won’t you?” 
Darrell’s voice was low and persuasive. 

“T don’t understand,’”’ said Molly, 
falteringly. 

“Won't you care—don’t you care? 
Can't I, too, have ‘all this, and heaven 
besides’"—with you? Say yes, Molly.” 

The fire flickered low; Molly hesi- 
tated—and was lost. “‘Why—if you 
really want it,”’ she said. 

“If I want it!’’ echoed Darrell. 

_ The game was ended. This, he felt, 
was life: 


Darrell was roused at an uncom- 
fortably early hour on Monday; “one 
of the disadvantages of suburban life,”’ 
Tom volunteered, cheerfully, as they 
entered the dim breakfast-room; but 
his cheer found small response in the 
ill-disguised gloom of Darrell’s morn- 
ing mood. They ate in haste, in spite 
of Anderson’s reassuring “‘ Ten minutes 
to spare,” and Darrell looked out at 
the rain, drearily persistent as ever, 
and found himself suddenly homesick 
for the city, its crowded streets and its 
sloppy pavements. 

Molly loitered in when the meal was 
nearly over. Another injury! Dar- 
rell found himself already itemizing her 
sins, chief of which was the fact that, 
since Tom had broken in upon that 
brief moment. before. the hall-fire, he 
had been unable, try as he would, to 
get any e time alone with Molly. 
He could mOt be sure that it was her 
fault; But he felt none the less ag- 
grieved. .A man did not bind himself 
to that sort of thing for the pleasure of 
talking to a crowd of people. Since he 
gave up a good deal, he expected a good 
deal in the way of—compensation, he 
had almost said, but return sounded 
better. 

To go to bed aggrieved is a bad 
thing; one is likely to wake with the 
black dog conspicuously present; and 
the early rising and the hasty break- 


fast in no way dispelled Darrell’s ill- 
humor. So it was combatively, rather 
than affectionately, that he said good- 
bye to the inscrutable Molly, and it 
was a warning, rather than an implor- 
ing, ‘‘ Don’t forget,” that he half-whis- 
pered as he struggled into his rain-coat. 
Then Tom called to him to hurry, and 
they were off with only an indefinite 
smile from Molly, and a shake of her 
head which might mean anything from 
a promise to a negation. 

The train was crowded; the two men 
were separated, and Darrell was left to 
the companionship of his own gloom. 
So he had pledged himself to this! he 
grumbled, inwardly. No, by Jove! 
he’d not doit. They would live in the 
city, if they had to do it in a three- 
room flat. No catching trains for him! 
He found himself subconsciously medi- 
tating on ways and means—a thing 
which he had not often had to do, and 
one which he loathed correspondingly. 
He had always felt that he had enough 
money to marry; but he had mentally 
postulated that his wife should be of 
the sort who could “‘ do without.’’ Now, 
Molly was hardly of that variety, he 
fancied. 

By the time they had reached the 
smoke of the tunnel, he was thoroughly 
out of conceit with Molly; by the time 
the ferry had bumped slowly into the 
slip on the New York side, he was 
wholly out of conceit with himself. The 
independence of his own office-boy, 
making a belated entrance, made him 
envious; he plunged into work to keep 
from thinking, and greeted a stray cli- 
ent with an effusion which he knew 
was thoroughly unbusinesslike. The 
hasty lunch at a restaurant, which had, 
on Saturday, seemed so repellent, filled 
his soul with an unspeakable content; 
the cigar smoke, the rush, the busy si- 
lence of the other men—all this was 
what he had pledged himself to dis- 
like—and all for a girl who, to say the 
best, was unresponsive. 

The day dragged its length through 
to dinner-time; he dined at the club 
with a man he had never liked, and 
even took him to the theatre to escape 
the wearisome monotony of his own 
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regret. Yet, all the time, he was bit- 
terly conscious that he was a cad; that 
a man had no right to ask a nice girl 
to marry him unless he meant it; that, 
after all, it was not the girl, but mat- 
rimony, which was daunting him. 
Molly herself seemed, in the abstract, 
as attractive as ever; it was only as his 
wife, as a divider of his income, as a 


curtailer of his freedom, that she re- , 


pelled him. 

After all, he must abide by his bat 
gain, he reflected, gloomily resi 
as he unlocked the door of his 
ment. The lights were brightly 
ing, and the place was i 
comfortable odor of a good cigar. 
Darrell made his way into the smoky 
dimness of the leather-upholstered 
room. 

“Hello, Morton!’’ he said. 

“Hello!” said Morton, without look- 
ing up. ‘Keep off those papers, will 
you’?—it’s copy.” 

“Why the deuce don’t you put your 
confounded copy on the table,” fumed 
Darrell; ‘I can’t keep off it. And he 
planted an aggressive boot on the loose 
sheet of paper nearest him. 

“Oh, well, walk on it, then,” acqui- 
esced Morton; “J don’t care. What’s 
the matter with you, anyway? What 
have you been doing with your- 
self?” 

Darrell sank luxuriously into the 
depths of his favorite chair. 

‘Been making a fool of myself,” he 
said, with conviction. 

Morton stopped writing, and looked 
up questioningly. 

“Oh, I haven’t murdered any one!”’ 
Darrell’s laugh was hollow. “I’m en- 
gaged, that’s all. I’m open to con- 
gratulations.” 

“Humph!” said Morton, and re- 
sumed his writing. 

“Ts that all you’ve got to say, you 
unsympathetic . beast?” Darrell was 
lighting his pipe with tender care. 

“How'd it happen?” asked Morton, 
unenthusiastically. 

“Happen? Why, the usual way, I 
suppose.” 

“Dance? conservatory?” 

“Look here,” said Darrell, firmly, 


3 you'd known a_ while. 


“she’s all right. We won’t have any 
mistake about that. It’s only—well, 
I never was engaged before,” he ended, 
ruefully. 

Morton leaned back in his chair. 
“T’ve got it, you confounded sentimen- 
talist,” he said. ‘‘I went away. Par- 
kins got beastly drunk; you went 
somewhere, and they made you com- 
fortable. There was a pretty girl 
Says you, 


Let’s have this kind of thing forever’ 
—gilt-edged luxury, wedding-present 


’ and soon. Says she, ‘Well—?’ 
Then you struck New York again, and 
you don’t like your bargain. It’s up 
to you, that’s all.” 

“Clever, aren’t you?” said Darrell, 
with attempted sarcasm. © Morton 
made no answer, and, after a minute 
or two of silence, Darrell rose and 
wandered over to his desk in the 
corner. 

“What's this?” he said, abruptly, 
holding up an envelope. 

“Letter,” said Morton. ‘Came about 
eight, special delivery. I forgot to tell 
you. She must be rather fond of you,” 
he added, with a discerning grin. 

Darrell opened the letter nervously. 
He was not used to love-letters; he had 
never been that sort of a man; and he 
felt as though this were a box of gun- 
powder that might go off at any mo- 
ment. He read it through hastily; 
then again, more slowly; finally he put 
it back carefully in its envelope, and 
tossed it at the oblivious Morton. The 
latter examined it carefully. 

““What am I to do with it?” he <e- 
manded. = ° 

“Read it,” said Darrell, briefly. 

“Sure she’d like to have me read 
your love-letters?”’ 

“Oh, she’d like that put in the pa- 
per,” said Darrell. ~ 

“*Well—” Morton’s tone was dubious, 
but he opened the letter with alacrity. 

“**My dear Mr. Darrell,’” he began. 
“‘She doesn’t seem over-affectionate. 
I thought they usually said ‘light of 
my life.’” 

“Oh, go on!” said Darrell, impa- 
tiently. 

“Ever since that minute before the 
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fire’-—So it was before the fire?—‘'I 
am sure we have both felt that what 
we said then was said on the impulse 
of the moment, and not as the result 
of any real feeling.’ I judge,” said 
Morton, parenthetically, “that there’s 
a pair of you.” 

“Go on,” said Darrell. 

‘*T should dislike very much to feel 
that I had done you any actual wrong 
in answering you as I did; but I am 
sure that you were far from being in 
earnest—though I am sure you thought 
you were;—her English is a little 
poor,’ commented Morton, “but she 
means well; ‘so I shall hope that this 
mistake on both our parts will only 
prove the foundation of a real friend- 
ship—something more valuable, I am 
sure, than a few weeks of sentimental- 
ity— There, you see!” 

“Oh, I see!”’ emphasized Darrell 
ruefully. 

“*_ sentimentality — would have 
been for either of us.. I am very glad 
that the affair went no further ’—I sup- 
pose,” inquired Morton, “that she 
means she’s glad you went no further? 
—‘and I am writing this in haste to 
relieve you from the embarrassment 


ts 


under which I am sure you, as well as 
I myself, must be laboring.’ 

“‘Anderson’s sister? Nice girl,”’ said 
Morton, with conviction; “too 
for you, Darrell.” 

“A lot too ,”’ commented Dar- 
rell. ‘‘Still, it’s a relief.” 

He read the letter over once more, 
then poked it deep into the coals of the 
open fire, and watched it blaze away 
to gray ashes. 

“Well, there’s an end of that,” he 
said, at last; but his voice had a slightly 
dispirited ring, even to himself. 

“I sup you'll go out there 
again?”’ orton’s assertion was a 
query. 

“Why—it’s only decent, isn’t it?” 
Darrell boggled a little. “She offers 
to be friendly, you know.” 

“Oh, you’ve got to. Yes,” said 
Morton, thoughtfully, “it’s still up to 
you. Well, good-bye, old man.” He 
held out his hand, meaningly. 

“Don’t be an idiot,” said Darrell, 
irritably. ‘“‘Can’t you see that this is 
the end of that sort of thing?” 

Morton nodded. ‘‘The end,” he 
said, “‘of the beginning. ‘Phe begin- 
ning of the end.” 


ANYTHING WOULD DO 


Fi. THEL—You were wrong in that quarrel with your husband. 


Maup—That doesn’t matter. 


He has no idea what I was mad about. 


bt 


JUST HELP HIMSELF 
H®<! I tried to kiss you, would you call for help? 


SHe—Would you need it? 
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SPRING-SONG OF THE MINSTREL 


You who are to be my comrade 
Down the wide lane of the world, 
Spring is come, with greening banners 

On the soft south-wind unfurled! 


Wander-life is wrought of wonders 
By the rhythmic breath of God; 

Though the way ahead is rugged, 
Like all ways that we have trod. 


We had better leave our luggage; 
We shall only need a lyre; 

We shall robe ourselves in sunbeams, 
Warm us at the lyric fire. 


Worldly wealth is very heavy, 
It would burden us, I fear; 

For our feet must chase the rainbow 
As it swerves from sphere to sphere. 


Hasten, Love! The robin’s calling, 
And the journey’s not begun! 
I will join you on the highway 
At the rising of the sun. 
EtsaA BARKER. 


# 


JUST WHAT ONE WOULD EXPECT 


HE—Bessie married her puppy love, did she not? 
Hzr—Yes, and now she is leading him a dog’s life. 


$e 


THOSE BOSOM FRIENDS 


TELLA—I feel he is the first man who has ever really understood me. 
Be_ta—Ah! then he didn’t propose! 





THE WILES OF VENUS 


By Edgar Saltus 


‘SF you were on the jury would 
| you acquit Othello?” 

The question was put to us 
recently by a pretty girl. When a girl 
is pretty she has fulfilled every duty in 
life. Anything further is a surfeit of 
sweets. This girl has hands like flow- 
ers and a mouth like flame. We throw 
that in, not because we think it sounds 
well, but because, in telling her so, we 
managed to change the subject. For 
it is, don’t you think, a great mistake 
to talk to a pretty girl about anything 
else than herself. Of all subjects it is 
the only one that she really likes. Be- 
sides, in the presence of beauty, truth 
should be charming, or else withheld. 
Psychology is for fat women, and phi- 
losophy for the plain. 

Hence, therefore, our twist to the 
topic. But it is very spacious. From 
behind it emerges every one of the wiles 
of Venus. They are delightful to con- 
template. Among them is the ability 
furnished us to love and to hate. But 
perhaps even without Venus we should 
have had that. It is an instinct abun- 
dantly diffused. A cynic has noted 
that a pretty woman incites in a man 
his best manners and worst passions. 
Yet why worst? Othello is a case in 
point. His passions were all right, but 
his manners were dreadful. 

That, though, is always the way with 
jealous people. They do not assassi- 
nate, nowadays at least, but they feel 
like it. The feeling obviously is not 
well-bred, besides not being hygienic. 
It is the predisposing cause of dys- 
pepsia. 

Jealousy upsets the—but, then, there 
are words that should be uttered only 
in prayer and consultation. Yet that 
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is what jealousy does. It lowers the 
tone of the system. Whereat the pa- 
tients become rude and il!-tempered. 
There is no getting on with them. And 
there is one of the games of the god- 
dess. Venus will take a man who is 
charming and a woman who is charm- 
ful, and turn one into a brute and the 
other into a bore. 

Why? Why, indeed! Because the 
manifestations of the divinity cause an 
intoxication, a form of inebriety known 
in the pathology of antiquity as the 
sacred sort, though one which then, as 
now, the majority would rather die of 
than go without. The majority, you 
know, is always so engagingly ingenu- 
ous. 

Apropos whereto a philosopher who 
lived so long ago that he wrote in 
Latin, but whom we have never read 
—and probably could not, if we tried 
—and would not bother to, anyway—is 
reported to have stated that the intox- 
ication is a thing which anybody can 
avoid. If the report be true, it shows 
how valuable philosophy is. For, don’t 
you see, it does not depend on you to 
love or not to. Not Venus merely but 
predestination interferes. Yet then, 
what is love? 

Love, according to Hesiod, is the 
architect of the universe. According 
to Bacon, it is the perturber of the 
world. Victor Hugo said it is to be 
two and yet but one. Balzac described 
it as the poetry of the senses. 

Add that all up, and from the sum 
total deduce such knowledge as you 
may. You will then find yourself as 
wise as before. The definitions are 
agreeable, but not exact. Love does 
not coincide with any of them, nor yet 
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with any of the million other dear little 
things that poets have evolved. Love 
is a febrile complaint. 

Love is a fever which causes the 
patient to regard everybody, no matter 
whom, and everything, no matter 
what, as subsidiary to a certain being. 
When patients do not present these 
symptoms they have no fever at all. 
A good test is the absence of jealousy. 

Jealousy is the most primitive of 
emotions. It is the highest of compli- 
ments. It is also the one which is ap- 
preciated the least. For it is the ther- 
mometer of the affections. It mounts 
with the fever of love, and with that 
fever subsides. When patients cease 
to be jealous they are becoming con- 
valescent, they are preparing to go—to 
the baths of Rhode Island, perhaps, or 
to the waters of Sioux Falls. They are 
cured. 

Meanwhile, given the fever, and 
though it may be long or short, yet, so 
long as it lasts, however you try, you 
cannot find a febrifuge. It is one of 
the villainies of Venus that she has 
made even the party of the second part 
impotent to supply one. Derision, 
desertion, disdain, all these things and 
others, too, that party of the second 
part may abundantly apply, and they 
will not diminish the fever in the least, 
que dis-je?—-what are we saying?—they 
may even increase it. They may in- 
deed serve to make a man hate a lady 
to the death, but while the fever lasts 
never will they prevent him from loving 
her to distraction. 

All things being equal, so it is with 
her. She may pray to see the brute dead 
at her feet, if only that she may plunge 
after him into eternity to bore him 
there still further. 

By way of morality it is perhaps 
worth noting that, however vilely a 

arty may treat a patient, such are the 
lucinatory effects of the fever that 
the mere touch of the party’s hand will 
represent to the patient emotions 
acuter than anything else the world 
can provide. The flesh, too, and the 
devil. 

The patient may have the wish to 

leave the party, and with the wish may 


come the strength; yet, granting both, 
while the fever lasts there will be lack- 
ing the power to forget. For it is one 
of the wiles of Venus to have so or- 
dered love that in it facts do not count. 

In love, the imagination is every- 
thing. A man may put the Rockies 
and, while he is at it, the Himalayas, 
between him and the lady, only to find 
that with distressing constancy she 
pervades his memory still. The one 
and only way to be rid of her is to dis- 
possess her from her habitation in his 
mind. To vacate his thoughts of her, 
and make up to some one else. Or, as 
a physician recommended: “ Lascia la 
donna e studia la mathematica.” 

The device is old, but it is sound. 
It has a defect, however. If he see her 
again he is a goner. Here is an agree- 
able instance: 

A man met and married an alarming- 
ly attractive young person, She 
treated him like the dickens. Falling 
ill, he went and took the cure in Da- 
kota. With the divorce which the 
cure provides he married another 
young person. Years passed. At a 
dinner, he found himself next to Num- 
ber I. Opposite sat Number II. The 
latter kept an.eye on both. Subse- 
quently, as a result of the—may we 
call it espionage ?—she also took a cure. 
Monsieur returned to my lady. 

All of which goes to show what we 
started to prove, and also something 
else which we didn’t. It shows that 
out of an old love you can make a new 
one, that you can make anything, even 
to complications, except - friendship. 
But that which over and above any- 
thing else it triumphantly demon- 
strates is the truth of an old adage: 
On revient toujours & ses premiers 
amours. 

There again is another of the wiles of 
Venus. Of all men, there is but one 
whom a woman canlove. By the same 
token, of all women there is but one for 
whom a man can care. In looking for 
that woman he may have a series of 
deceptive experiments. The objects 
of his experiments will, as a rule, be of 
thesametype. But one will be lacking 
in this, another in that, none will be 
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the ideal, to whom, meanwhile, he is so 
faithlessly faithful. For this incon- 
stancy of his is really fidelity, rewarded 
at last, perhaps, by the appearance of 
the woman herself. When this oc- 
curs he is in luck—she, too, provided 
always and on condition that he also is 
the one for whom she is hunting. 

And there, you see, is the deuce of it. 
It is a platitude that in every affair 
there is one that adores and one that 
accepts the adoration. Two minds 
with but a single thought, means, 
when you come to think of it, but half 
a thought apiece, and people so abun- 
dantly imaginative may, if you like, be 
perfect lovers, but they must also be 
perfect fools. Apart from them such 
is the inequality of love that it has 
given rise to an aphorism: Pour étre 
aimé n’aimez pas. 

Yet that we regard as highly cynic- 
al, though only perhaps because it is 
so delightfully true. Cynicism is the 
precipitate of any experiment in human 
nature, and the cynicism which recom- 
mends those who wish to be loved not 
to love, is justified by the fact that the 
only things any of us ever want are 
precisely the things we lack. For, 
don’t you see, we are merely human 
beings, and it is the hallmark of human 
beings to want everything that is com- 
ing to them until they get it, when, just 
because they are human beings, they 
do not want it any more. 

Mr. Monkshood, the Piccadilly An- 
tisthenes, noted recently that we are 
all entitled to whatever is not taken 
away from us. There is the French 
aphorism in English epigram. Both 
show, or seem to, that if you have the 
love of another you can only hold on to 
it by not letting go yourown. As long 
as you do not care the other wiil, but, 
the moment you do care, the other 
won't, unless, indeed, you have the 
wit to conceal your affection as you 
would a virtue. 

For it is another of the gaieties of 
the goddess to have so muddled things 
that lovers, however they try, cannot 
hit it off. Said Sully Prudhomme, “I 
dream of unions that endure forever.” 
Already Venus had said, “I don’t.” 


You may agree with the poet. But, 
Venus having the Hours for servants, 
the Graces for aids, Youth for messen- 
ger, Laughter for weapon and Beauty 
for decoy, where, in the scrimmage, 
are you? 

Of course, you may say that that is 
allrubbish. Butin any decent account 
of the gulleries of the goddess you will 
fail to find a single chronicle of lovers 
who have hit it off. As pages turn 
and faces emerge, always when they are 
not weeping, they are yawning. The 
spectacle would be pathetic were it 
not consolatory. It is always so nice, 
don’t you think, to find that others 
are in the same box as yourself? 

If you are not in it already, you will 
get there. Unless, indeed, you have 
been there before. When you are, it 
may occur to you to begin all over with 
somebody else. For it is another of 
the dodges of the divinity to make you 
feel that, because you could not hit it 
off with the dear departed, there is no 
reason why you should not have better 
luck next time. 

Nor is there. It is even modish to 
try. Among our best people it is quite 
the thing to marry, divorce and marry 
again. But not oftener. Those who 
go down for the third time are regarded 
as forever lost. In smart life, twice 
is the accepted limit. There are even 
people who go so far as to say that 
once is enough. But that is a very 
advanced view. 

There is, though, another still more 
so. Why not down Venus and throw 
her out entirely? The idea may seem 
fantastic, but it is the occasional 
charm of certain ideas that, beginning 
as fancies, they end as facts. Crime, 
for instance, was once regarded as the 
result of demoniac obsession from 
which, by exorcism, the sufferer could 
be freed. By contemporary science 
crime is regarded as a malady for 
which, in the advance of therapeutics, 
a prophylactic will be devised. 

Like crime, love also is a malady. 
If the one be preventable, why not 
the other? Why not, indeed! Why 
should not science find a vaccine that 
would eliminate its follies and fevers? 
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Science is a klinker. At the pace it 
is going you may be quite sure that it 
will. In which case, when the vaccine 
comes—when it does—there will be 
an end to Aphrodite and her lures. 

At Paphos, in her high place, it may 
be that the goddess will linger still. 
But elsewhere she would vanish, and 
the spell of her witcheries pass. There 
would be no more elopements, no more 
divorces, no more temptations, no 
more perjuries, nothing but the austere 
satisfaction of domestic life. In a lit- 
tle while conversation might become 


humdrum, and the papers rather trite. 
But think of the deliverance! Exist- 
ence would be so comfortable. Only 
on the bookshelf would the story of 
Love survive. And that story some 
Renan of a later age, pricking with the 
point of his pen, would declare charm- 
ing and untrue. 

See what science may effect! Mean- 
while, and notwithstanding the placid- 
ities of vaccine, those in favor are in- 
vited to hold up their hands and de- 
clare whether they do not prefer the 
torments of Venus and her wiles. 
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IRAM’S ROSE 


Tram ts gone with all its Rose-—Omar. 


WHERE was Iram, who that one 
Who has watched its garden growing? 


NishapGér or Babylon 


Held its radiant rose a-blowing? 


Plucked he not the Sultan’s flower, 
Amber-eyed and red of mouth, 

Made it his for one ripe hour, 
Warm and spice-winged from the South? 


Haply caught all life, they two, 

With that rose, and tossed it madly 
In the sun, where never blew, 

Nay, nor died, a flower so gladly! 


Laughed and tossed it in their glass, 
Drank and drained it, breath to breath; 
Ere the dial’s shade had passed, 
They had sought the shade of death. 


Lived and loved an hour, ‘where blows 
Some old garden by a river; 

Gone is Iram—but its rose 
Breathes perfume in song forever. 


VirGINIA WoopwarpD CLovuD. 
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"THEY who loan to the lords can afford to give to the poor. 





BY A STRANGE ROAD 


By Kate Jordan 


(Mrs. F. M. Vermilye) 


we eat and the thoughts we 

think, then I am the hapless re- 
sult of cheap food at stained tables, 
and of envy, defiance, hatred, malice 
and all uncharitableness. 

This writing is penance, of a sort. 
It will show me just what I have sunk 
to in having loved Jim, married him, 
and stayed with him even when I 
found out what he was—swindler, 
thief, and every sort of cheap rogue, 
but with a handsome face, and a voice 
that can pull at my heartstrings even 
yet. 

Oh, I was so di ferent once! Tucked 
away in a corner wt my trunk there is a 
picture of myself at seventeen, taken 
in Dresden when my father was at the 
embassy there. But I cannot write of 
that time. That girl of seventeen 
must be counted among the dead; 
there must not be a drop of her blood 
in me, nor one of her radiant, pulsing 
hopes, and my lips must be shut 
against the prayers she used to say in 
the fresh, sweet mornings. This must 
be so, if I am to live at all—I, who am 
Jim's wife. 

_ I've been looking in a mirror, tak- 
ing stock of my good looks—a diver- 
sion which costs me nothing and al- 
ways cheers me. It’s a comfort to like 
yourself. My skin is very white; a 
novelist would liken it to a camellia. 
My mouth is sufficiently good and suf- 
ficiently red, and I have wholesome, 
small, white teeth. My eyes are brown 
—the soft color of sealskin. My hair 
has always a tangly, bad-boy look, 
and it’s very red, naturally so, of the 
March sgog—6z 


| F we are, as has been said, the food 


most fashionable shade. Unlike most 
of the red hair going, my roots justify 
the ends. 

To-morrow, I leave this boarding- 
house. They’ll miss me here. The 
old widows with tired eyes and baggy 
throats have made a pet of me. I 
looxed like some dear relative of every 
one of them. The young shop-girls 
with blowsy pompadours falling to 
their brows made a heroine of me. 
They admired me from the depths of 
their commonplaceness because they 
did not understand me, for they saw 
me buy books, violets and cigarettes 
when I needed shoes badly, and kept 
wearing into November a Summer hat 
with flowers that had been rained on. 
All the young salesmen and old insur- 
ance agents paid me attention in their 
various ways, though a little afraid of 
me. They couldn’t understand how a 
woman whose husband was most of the 
time mysteriously absent, who was 
pretty, with piratical social views, who 
smoked, and used a powder - puff 
frankly, could yet freeze them for a 
presumption. 

Dear friends of poverty, I gave you 
something to talk about. Nothing 
quite like me had ever happened in the 
boarding-house before. I was a bit of 
flotsam evolved by experiences you did 
not understand. You'll miss me until 
gradually my memory is put away with 
last Summer's fire and the one suicide 
of years ago. Had you known the 
truth about Jim, you’d have given a 
wide berth to Jim’s wife, and prayed 
God to keep you from all such. 

My last letter from Jim disturbs me; 
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it boils with a mysterious elation which 
can mean only what he calls “ graft.” 
I don’t know yet just what I’m to do. 
I was never a working partner before 
in any of his schemes. However, a 
registered letter with seventy-five dol- 
lars in it, with instructions to buy a 
samp pretty gown and hat. was a com- 
ort that took some of the bitter edge 
from my anxiety. I love pretty 
clothes. I love filmy, hand-made, em- 
broidered stuffs, the inimitable look of 
old lace, the soft touch of furs. There 
are people who put money to ugly 
uses, but, spent esthetically, what 
beauty it can bring into life! This 
makes me think that after my shop- 
ping I have my ticket to Stamford, 
and just forty-two cents. 


I found Jim waiting for me at the 
Stamford station in a high, black cart. 
He was driving, and he was alone. Just 
here I must utter another apostrophe 
to the magic of good clothes. What 
they can do fora man! In his smart, 
gray tweed, his patent-leather shoes 
and immaculate linen, his black hair 
brushed flat and shining like satin, he 
was a most bewildering counterfeit of 
a gentleman. 

He lifted his hat formally, and mur- 
mured, in the hearing of various loung- 
ing, straw-chewing hack-drivers: 

“Miss Lestray, I believe?’’—my new 
name. 

He held the horses in, while I stepped 
up briskly and cleanly, quite as if it 
were not the first time in years I had 
entered such an equipage. After turn- 
ing the horses most cleverly, he did not 
speak till we were well away from the 
Station. 

“Old girl,’’ he said, his blue eyes 
sultry with excitement, “this is the 
biggest graft in years. I tell you, 
Rhoda, it’s great.” 

“Where did you get all the money, 
Jim—what you sent me—and, and— 
these clothes of yours?’’ I stammered. 

A crafty look peaked his face. He 
smiled at some memory. 

“TI had good luck in Chicago.” 

“Oh, Jim”—I clutehed his arm— 
“anything dangerous?”’ 


“Never you mind—and take your 
hand away. Can’t be too careful.” 

“Was it gambling?” 

“Call it gambling,” said Jim, and 
smiled again. 

“TI can’t think why you want me 
with you. Your letters were very 
veiled, Jim.” 

“Foxy,” he said, with a cheap 
astuteness which made me at once 
mentally transpose him from his high 
seat behind these gleaming, quivering 
horses to a restful position with worn 
coat-sleeves upon a rum-smelling bar, 
where he belonged. 

During the three-mile drive to 
Hawthornden, he talked and I lis- 
tened. There was no merriment in 
that talk, no lightness. It was hard, 
careful, anxious. It meant every- 
thing to Jim. Summed up briefly, the 
facts were these: 

Two years before, Jim had known a 
man in the Klondike who was a mystery. 
He had died in the wilds with Jim, 
and had been buried there, known 
only as Brown. Jim took his 
sions. They had seemed nothing but 
a package of useless papers, letters 
and photographs. But, when, months 
after, he had returned to Dawson City, 
haying failed in the gold regions, he 
set about studying what Brown had 
left. He discovered that the dead 
man was Peter Convery, the lost, 
stray sheep of a good English family, 
who had for years lived a rough life in 
the Australian bush. There he had 
known one Arthur Herrick, had been a 
good influence in Arthur Herrick’s 
life, and, while drifting to despair him- 
self, had given him new hope, new 
purpose and a fresh start. There 
were. letters from Arthur’s brother, 
thanking him for all he had done. At 
this point Jim’s business interest be- 
gan, for he found that this brother, 
John Herrick, instead of an Ishmael, 
was a man of fortune and forty 
years, living, with his sister of thirty- 
eight, near Stamford. 

To them, Jim had come a fortnight 
before, with his best society manner, 
an English accent and his false cre- 
dentials, as Peter Convery, their dead 
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brother’s friend—for it was Jim’s luck 
that Arthur was now safely out of the 


way. 

To them, I was coming in the mixed 
role of consulting housekeeper and 
companion to Miss Herrick, having, 
at Jim’s suggestion, answered her ad- 
vertisement. My reference, nicely 
forged by Jim, was from a society 
woman conveniently traveling in the 
vague region called the Orient. Jim 
had stolen the monogrammed and 
crested paper on which it was 
written from samples in a stationer’s 
shop. 

And Jim’s intent? To rob so clev- 
erly that he would not be suspected. 
There were to be all the appearances 
of a burglary by persons unknown. 
My part, he informed me, was to locate 
valuables, notably Miss Herrick’s 
jewels, as I would have intimate 
access everywhere. After that—Eu- 
rope, and a brief splendor for Jim 
and me. 

“What’s the matter? You're shiv- 
ering,” he said, in conclusion. 

“Must I do this?” I prayed. 

“IT need you,” he said, coldly. 
“It’s the first time I’ve asked you to 
help me. Your part was always easy 
—spending the dough.” 

“My part,” I said, hotly, “was 
lying for you, hiding with you, almost 
starving with you. Now you ask me 
to do this. I can’t.” 

“You must,” said Jim. ‘“‘ What did 
I marry you for? To be preached at 
and cried over? If you don’t do what 
: tell you, I'll make you smart 
or it.” 

Yet, even then, I did not hate him. 
I only thought miserably of all I'd 
done for him who could say such 
words to me. Some women are like 
that. They have something in their 
souls that winds around a man, once he 
belongs to them, which clings fast even 
» when they look with empty eyes, as I 
do, on the fleshless skeleton of love, 
and to cut it is like bleeding to 
death. , 

There was silence between us as 
Hawthornden came into view. A 
contraction of the throat burned me— 


it was so like the home I once had, 
before I’d met Jim, when life was sweet 
and I was innocent. It stood on the 
side of a hill, a gray, substantial house, 
splotched with green and yellow stains, 
flaming vines cloaking it, oriel win- 
dows in the jutting wings winking from 
the leaves. Smoke rose in a straight, 
bluish column into the windless, spark- 
ling air. A lush content smiled from 
it. Here were stability, self-respect, 
prosperity, peace. 

Out-at-elbow bohémienne as I was 
morally, soiled of soul, desperate, 
hard, these aroused the half-dead 
hunger for good in me. The child that 
I had been was knocking at my heart. 
It was as if on approaching that house 
I were coming again into a kingdom I 
had lost. 

In a shaded path where we were hid- 
den from the windows, Jim brought 
the horses up with a sharp pull. He 
looked at me with a belligerent anx- 
iety. 

“Get that die-away look off, for 
God’s sake!’ he said. “This isn’t 
a funeral. Are you going to spoil 
everything?” ‘ 

“T’ll play my part when the moment 
comes.” 

The appealing look that always 
softened me spread like a mist over 
his eyes. 

“Rhoda, this means everything. 
Don’t mind my being grouchy. You 
see, I’m up against it. I'll give up 
this sort of business after this— 
I swear [ will—but I must pull this 
off, or—” He gave a shrug of dis- 
may and helplessness, and we drove 
on. 
In a few moments, I, having 
greeted Miss Herrick, was following 
a servant to my room. When I 
was alone, I looked into the mirror 
at my white face until it grew hateful 
to me. 

“You've come to it at last, Miss 
Lestray,” I muttered to those fright- 
ened, sullen eyes. “I always knew 
you would. You are to be a thief;” 
I could see the face sicken at the 
word, but I said it clearly again— 
“thief!” 
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All went well later. No one sus- 
us. Jim and I played our 
roles of new acquaintances very clev- 
erly. Jim amazed me, and even gave 
me much cynical amusement. His 
perfect self-possession, the ease with 
which he wore his new character, the 
brilliancy of his lying were matters to 
dazzle. If one elects to be a liar, there 
is, no doubt, a pride in doing it well. 
Jim’s lies were like bits of a dissecting 
map where every morsel, no matter 
how curiously shaped, found its com- 
plement. I could not help a certain 
decadent admiration for his accom- 
plished scoundrelism. 

As I sat apart, demure, speaking 
seldom, and then in a very sweet, mur- 
muring voice which was intended to 
express humility and amiability, I 
studied my employers, who were soon 
to be our victims. 

Miss Herrick is a born celibate, one 
of those “ nice’’ women that instinctive- 
ly shrink from the least flavor of sex 
in their calm, purling lives. If some 
Magic could transform a shaded, well- 
dusted, prim, soft-echoing Methodist 
meeting-house into a woman, the re- 
sult would be Miss Herrick. 

Her brother is an amiable fish. 

A friend is expected soon for the 
shooting—which is good in these well- 
wooded hills—one Captain Feather- 
stone, Hugh by name, Irish by extrac- 
tion, said to be most attractive, who 
won his title and an army commission 
for his work as a volunteer in the Philip- 
pines. Even the Fish and the Meth- 
odist Meeting-house grow warm when 
they speak of him. 

Captain Hugh Featherstone—from 
the moment I heard the name I felt a 
nearness to it. Sometimes the name 
of a stranger possesses this ghost-like 
personality, and you find yourself add- 
ing lines, coloring, expression, until 
the name’s owner becomes an entity 
fashioned by your fancy. Such pre- 
conceptions are seldom far wrong. 
There is a magnetic understanding not 
born of the five senses, a conclusion not 
found in logic. Women possess it 
oftener than men. As they talked 
of Captain Featherstone, I saw him. 


Without really knowing it, I was wait- 
ing for him. 


I haven't written in three weeks. 
Captain Featherstone seeks me con- 
stantly. I am most unhappy. I can’t - 
write more to-day. 


I might have known in that first 
look that I was bound to love him. [ 
see again the shaded hall, the light 
from the stained, oriel windows falling 
on his face, as I came toward him. [ 
carried a small basket of flowers that | 
was going to arrange in bouquets all 
over the house. In my neat, black-silk 
gown I walked gravely. Miss Herrick 
presented me, casually, as one does a 
semi-inferior. His gray eyes with 
violet lights, the strength and tender- 
ness in his smile, his fair, thick hair of 
the unruly, boyish sort, were all exter- 
nals to attract generally. But there 
was something else. It was his look. 
A magnetism in it drew me to him 
like a call. Something in each of us 
gave rapturous recognition and greet- 
ing. I don’t pretend to understand 
this mystery. Had I never seen him 
after that moment, I’d have remem- 
bered his face and smile to the 
end of a long life. I felt an eerie, 
troubling exultation that he was 
much as I had fashioned him, but 
with the warm, generous glow added 
that only blood and breath can 
give. 


Jim has thought well to insist on 
leaving, as other guests are coming, 
but he is only going to a small board- 
ing-house a half-mile away, and is to 
come occasionally to dinner. He fears 
being closely inspected by many peo- 
ple. The Methodist Meeting-house told 
me to-day she would never forget 
what he had done for her brother 
Arthur. A month ago, I could have 
laughed recklessly over this with Jim. 
It is different now. 

I walked for miles along the crim- 
soned roads early this morning. | 
seemed the only living thing in the still, 
dewy world. I prayed for the first 
time in years. A madness of grief has 
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overtaken me for what I have become. 
It would have been better if I had 
never come to this house. I was numb 
before where nowlache. Better tobe 
_the living dead than to know that, 
though: you shudder and suffer, there 
is no turning back. 

This afternoon I was in the garden 
with Captain Featherstone for an 
hour. The air tasted like well-water, 
the sky blazed in blueness, the blood- 
red and golden world trembled in ec- 
stasy on the edge of a glorious decay. 
The nervous thrill of transition was in 
the air. It was so quiet that the note 
from a cow’s bell in a pasture a good 
distance away could be heard. At in- 
tervals, a shot shattered the silence, as 
if invisible rockets were bursting in the 
upper sunlight. 

1 was steeped in a pervading sadness. 
Captain Featherstone, too, was silent. 
We were sitting side by side on a stone 
seat patterned with moss. When, 
after a vital pause, he lifted his book 
to show me a phrase he liked, my fin- 
gers touched his, and it was like the 
rushing together of our souls. We 
forgot the book. He took my hand 
with tender, passionate protection, 
and I listened to the saddest words of 
my life—the story of his ecstatic love 
for me, for me who could not take it 
because I am what I am! 

Oh, God! great, unforgetting God, 
you have punished me! I am in the 
talons of an irremediable regret. I ~m 
exhausted. Youth seems retreating 
from me. I feel old, old. 


Jim is growing very impatient. He 
realized that slow methods were neces- 
sary, but he is tiring of this calm, re- 
spectable life where there is “ nothing 
doing.” The sawdust of bar-rooms 
is in his blood. 
_ Late the same night, I met him 
in that very garden. I know now 
that paradise can be as hell. It de- 
ne on what sort of angels we face 

ere. He began by reproaching me 
for accomplishing nothing. I was 
silent. He asked for information, for 
suggestions for the furthering of his 
plans, and devised a scheme whereby 


I was to get the necklace Miss Herrick 
seldom wore. 

Oh, if years ago I had seen him with 
such informed eyes as looked on him 
then! For the first time, I saw clearly 
how his handsomeness went hand in 
hand with a featural contemptibleness. 
I measured his insignificant head, his 
lack of jaw, the wavering morsel of 
chin, the plausible mendicant that 
peeped out in his mean smile. His 
voice, of wonderful sweetness indeed, 
that I had thought once could almost 
call me from the grave, I estimated now 
as an accident, the result of certain 
vocal intricacies, no more an evidence 
of the man than the idyllic light’ he 
could summon to his dreamy, blue 
eyes was an evidence of the cold: trick- 
ster leering behind them. 

When he had finished his harangue, 
made up of commands and threats, 
with interjections of the cheap cajolery 
which had hitherto won me so easily, I 
spoke, very quietly: 

“Jim, you are going to leave this 
place to-morrow.” 

“How can I?” he demanded, in 
anger; “I’m not a cent to the good by 
this job, thanks to you.” 

“You're not going to make any- 
thing by this job, Jim.” 

What he said would not be pleasant 
reading. He had a pretty taste 
in oaths, the gift of pictorial pro- 
fanity. 

“T’m sick of my life,” I said, un- 
moved. “I'll not make it worse to bear. 
I'll not soil myself with work like this. 
Nothing can make me. I mean to 
leave here, too. But you must go first. 
I'll give you till to-morrow night to 
get away. If you don’t, I'll tell them 
what you are, what we both are, and 
our business here.” 

He didn’t believe me at first. When 
he did, he cursed me. My quiet mad- 
dened him, and he took me by the 
throat, shook me, flung me against a 
tree, and struck me twice in the face. 
When I came out of my stupor and 
pain, he had gone, and I realized 
that I had stumbled to the seat 
where I had sat that afternoon with 
Hugh. 
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“I love you,” Hugh had said. “I 
want to make your life warm and 
sweet and sheltered.” 

I laughed in my misery, as I wiped 
my face. 


The day following, at three o'clock, 
a farm-hand brought me a scrawl from 
Jim. 

“I’m off by the four-twenty train. 
don’t you come after me. - 
For good and 
Understand.” 

I couldn’t believe that he meant to 

This was probably a ruse to cheat 
me. Still, I had made secret prepara- 
tions to leave, for the moments were 
becoming agonized. : 

The house was as quiet as a convent. 
The men were off shooting; Miss Her- 
tick was taking her afternoon nap. I 
stole to Hugh's room, took a mute 
farewell of the dear, familiar things he 
had touched, and stole a half-worn 
cravat for memory. . I was. hurrying 
out when I saw a small, very old Bible 
lying half open on a table. It fell 
back at my shrinking touch, and I saw 
a faded photograph of a sweét-faced 
old woman in cap and kerchief; she 
had Hugh's eyes. With it was the 
rose, still fresh, that I had given him 
yesterday. My rose with his mother’s 
picture in his mother’s Bible! And 
such a love had come to me, the stained, 
the beaten—Jim’s wife! The. tears 
that fell upon that inapposite trinity 
washed my heart clean. 

The sound of shots alarmingly near 
the house startled me. The men must 
be returning. I hurried out, and half- 
way across the garden I came face to 
face with Hugh. Beside a stern grief 
that had marked him since yesterday, 
there was another look in his eyes as of 
shock and pain. 

“Don’t go that way!” he cried, and 
drew me into a Summer-house. 

As he spoke, I looked beyond him, 
and between the trees I saw some men 
carrying something toward the stables. 
The something was covered by a 
blanket.. Hugh pressed me into a 
rustic chair. 

“Tt’s not a sight for a woman. A 


But 
you hear? 
all I’ve done with you. 


shocking thing has happened. You 
heard shots a moment ago?” 

“Shots!” My lips did not sound the 
word. Iknew. I saw Jim's dead face 
everywhere, in the sunlight, the trees, 
in the trellis of the arbor—scores of 
them, all dead, stiff, the eyes shut and 
sunken. 

“That good-looking fellow we knew 
as Convery has just been shot by a 
detective. He was a burglar—outtfit 
found in his room—wanted for some- 
thing in Chicago—tracked him here. 
As he ran, he fired —they fired—he 
dropped.. He meant to rob the Her. 
ricks, of course he did. Convery 
wasn't his name— Melcher—James 
Melcher.” , 

He looked into my clammy face as I 
shuddered there. “It’s upset you 
dreadfully.” ; 

Thank God! at last the faces began 
to'melt away, smaller, smaller. I was 
aware that I was holding out my hands, 
piteously. Hugh took them, and 
pressed them, reassuringly. 

“You're trembling. How  fright- 
ened -you are! No wonder. It’s a 
ghastly, dirty business to have come 
so close to orie.” 

Then came the temptation of my life, 
the impulse to be silent and let all my 
past go into the’ grave with Jim. As! 
sat thus, I felt Suddenly a chi sep- 
arateness from ty surroundings, a 
quiet like death’s. Hugh’s face was 
shrouded from me, and I was conscious 
of only myself and that one, ultimate 
moment. It was as- vital asa spar 
spanning an unplumbed chasm; it 
meant everything or nothing; when it 
should have passed, I was to that 
the garden of enchantment might be 
mine for the entering, or that I would 
deliberately, with honest eyes and 
breaking heart, have put up the bars 
to shut me out of it forever. The mo- 
ment passed. My choice was made. 

“Hugh,” I said; and then I stopped. 
“Hugh, yesterday, when I told you | 
wasn't free, you didn’t know——"_! 
looked at him in anguish. ‘I’m free 
now, and yet I’ve lost you, lost you, 
because——”’ I began to sob in a weak, 
lax way. “I’m going to tell you the 
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truth. I could cheat you—lI’ve 
cheated for such a long time—but I'll 
tell you, and then—you’ll—never— 
never look at me that way again, and 
you'll never—touch my hands.” I 
‘ broke down, and fell against him, 
clinging to him even as I pushed him 
away, saying over and over: 

“T was his wife! I was his wife!’ 


I've been ill for more than a week. 
This is the first day I’ve attended to my 
duties. After telling Hugh every- 
thing that day in the arbor, I felt as if I 
were dying. He helped me back to 
the house, and I remember his saying, 
clearly and rapidly: 

“You don’t know anything about 
this Chicago business? They can’t 
connect you with it?” 

‘“No. He went alone.” 

“Then don’t let it be known you 
thought of leaving here secretly. They 
might suspect. Leave everything to 
me.” 

He took me to my room, removed 
my hat and gloves, tore up the letter 
I had left for Miss Herrick, even un- 
packed my trunk, I weeping weakly, 
and watching him. He sent for a 
doctor and nurse. They said I had 
a nervous something—I don’t remem- 
ber what. That was ten days ago. 
To-day, Miss Herrick told me all about 
Jim, as @ piece of scandalous news. 
In her quiet, pitiless scourging of him, 
she ratified the meeting-house im- 


pression, 
“Captain Featherstone is so Irish, 


so impulsive, so quixotic. He in- 
sisted on giving the fellow a quite 
usual Finn gra} paying for it.” She 


looked at the tears moving down my 
thin face, and said, in her bodiless 
voice, ‘“ You’re emotional, too, aren’t 
you?” 

Hugh! God bless you, dear. Good- 
bye! 

I’m writing these last lines in New 
York. 

Pleading weakness and the need of 
rest among “my own people’”’—the 
rabble of a frayed boarding-house—I 
said good-bye at luncheon to the Her- 
ricks and to Hugh; I was to leave that 
afternoon. I couldn’t read his face 
as I gave him my hand. He was very 
pale. His eyes did not meet mine, 
nor did he look at me fully as he held 
the door open for me. 

“Oh, thank you,” I muttered, 
brokenly, as I passed him, “thank you 
for all you’ve done for me.” 

How shall I write the rest? 

In the train, I gave way. Desola- 
tion and heart-hunger fairly crushed 
me. I dropped my veil over my face, 
which felt damp and cold, and, with my 
head resting against the window, I 
closed my eyes. Some one sat down 
beside me—and it was Hugh! A hand 
took mine—Hugh’s hand. 

“You didn’t think, dear, I'd let you 
go alone?”’ he said, and the look in his 
eyes was like the folding of his arms 
about me. 

He has forgiven me. 

He says I’m not wicked. He says 
it was because I “loved much” that I 
endured what I shrank from. 

Oh, I always knew that, but 
that Hugh should say it lifts me to 
heaven! 


¥ 


JUST SO 


LTILe CLARENCE—Pa, the middle class——? 
: Mr. CaLiipers—Referring to people, I presume? Well, the middle class 
is the meddle class, which is one layer below the muddle class. There is no 


model class. 
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THE MISANTHROPE 


H E neither joys nor grieves, 
But cavils and mistrusts; 

His hopes are like the wizened leaves, 
Swirled down the Autumn gusts. 


He looks askance at Life, 
If so be Mirth lurk near; 

He has ill-humored Doubt to wife, 
And is the slave of Sneer. 


He makes a mock of Love, 
And all that on her wait; 

Yet, howsoe’er desire may move, 
He cannot rise to Hate. 


Crimes of a former birth 
Must wreak on him their spell, 
Else why, while yet upon this earth, 
Must he abide in hell? 


&. 


A COMMON OCCURRENCE 


HE—Oh, he is so rude and awkward! How do you account for his getting 
in society? 
He—I understand that he slipped up on some money, and fell in, as it were. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


2& 


UNINTENTIONALLY 


= | HEAR Gabby’s engagement is broken.” 
“Yes; he talked the girl out of it.” 


® 


wert a pity some new-rich won’t remember that money talks—and let it 
go at that! 





HER HUSBAND’S CHOICE 


66 AN? you will meet me at Smith & Draper's at four o’clock, dear?’’ said 
Mrs. Bland to her husband as she followed him from the breakfast- 
table into the hall. 

“Oh, yes, I'll try to,” replied Bland, in the cheery tone a man is apt to 
assume when he is asked to go shopping with his wife. 

“You know, dear, that I never take the least pleasure in a dress unless it 
pleases you, and that is why I want you to select my new gown for me. You 
have such an eye for color, and sucht good taste.” 

Four o’clock found Bland and his wife at a dress-goods counter, and Mrs. 
Bland was saying to an attendant: 

“T want something handsome and stylish for a gown. Now, what shall I 
get, Harry?” 

“Why not a broadcloth? I always liked that cadet-blue broadcloth gown 
of yours.” 

“T know, but I don’t think I want another broadcloth, although they do 
wear splendidly.” 

“Then why not try this novelty goods? This piece with the little dash of 
blue in it would be very becoming to you.”’ 

“Do you think so? I don’t just like it, and I am afraid that overshot of 
blue would wear off.”’ 

“Here is another piece that——”’ 

“Oh, mercy! I wouldn’t have that if they gave it to me! It’s a horsid 
tint of blue.” 

“Well, now, I like this piece of covert cloth, and it has a lot of style to it.” 

‘“‘Oh, somehow, I never liked those covert cloths.” 

“Here is something handsome and novel.” 

“But I don’t like that rough-surface goods. It catches and holds dirt so 
dreadfully. No, I won’t have that.” 

“Well, here is a sort of an invisible plaid that would make up with good 
effect.”” 

“TI don’t think so. And I’m sure that plaids are not worn much. They 
don’t trim well, and you know that dresses are trimmed a great deal now.” 

“Why not get a handsome black dress? Nothing is more becoming to you 
than black. I like better to see you in black than in anything else, and here is 
a very handsome piece of black goods.” 

“Why, Harry Bland! that is Henrietta cloth, and it isn’t a bit fashionable 
any more. I’d-as soon get a common black alpaca as that.” 

“What's the matter with this goods? I like this.” 

“Oh, that is a zibeline, and I never fancied that goods. I don’t want that.” 

“Well, now, here is something that just takes my eye.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t take mine. And, besides, that goods has been worn several sea- 
sons. Now, here is something I do like. Don’t you?” 

“To tell you the honest truth, I don’t like it at all.’’ 

“You don’t? Well, now / like it, and it would make up ever so stylishly. 
And it would trim well.”’ 

“Oh, well, get it if you like it.”’ 

“ Not if you don’t like it. I want to dress to please my husband more than 
myself or any one else. And I—really, I like this better than anything we have 
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seen yet. But, of course, if you wouldn't be satisfied with it I—see what a soft, 
silky effect it has. Then it would harmonize with my new hat and—really, | 
like it very much.” 

“Then get it.” 

She got it, and the next day she said to her dressmaker, when that wily 
lady pronounced the dress pattern “just lovely ”’: 

“My husband selected it for me. I always have him help me select my 
oe. He has such good taste, and I take no pleasure in a dress unless he 
ikes it.” 

J. L. Harpour. 


€ 


A SERIOUS OBJECTION 


HELEN— Archie is of excellent family; and, besides, he neither drinks, smokes 
nor plays cards. ° 
BLaNncHE—Why don’t you marry him? 
He_ten—Oh, he is so set in his ways. 


WHICH WAS FAR WORSE 


VV ILLIAMSON—Doe. your wife always have the last word? 
HENDERSON—Well, if she doesn’t, old fellow, she looks it. 


& 


MEANS TO AN END—THAT’S ALL 


I? is not necessary to get married. Just run in debt—it’s much the same. 


Se 


WILLI-—Auntie, are the angels homely? : 
Wi.ue’s Aunt—Oh, no, Willie; they are beautiful beyond expression. 
“Then how will I know you?” 





VALENTINES 


By Arthur Macy 


I—FROM A BIBLIOPHILE 


YKE some choise booke thou arte toe mee, 
Bound all so daintilie; 
And ’neathe the covers faire 

Are contents true and rare. 

Ne wolde I looke, 

Ne reade inne any other booke, 

If I belyke could find therein the charte 

And indice to thy hearte. 

The Great Wise Authour made but one 

Of this edition, then was don; 

And were this onlie copie mine, 

Then wolde I write therein, “My Valentyne.” 


II—FROM AN INCONSTANT-CONSTANT 
(After Henri Murger) 


Though I love many maidens fair 
As fondly as a heart may dare, 
Yet still are you the only one 
True goddess of my pantheon. 


And though my life is like a song, 
Each maid a stanza, clear and strong, 
Yet always I return again 

To you who are the sweet refrain. 


III—FROM A COMMERCIAL LOVER 


If I were but a syndicate, 
And love were merchandise, 
I'd buy it at the market rate, 
And hold it for a rise. 


And should the price of all this love 
Bound upward like a ball, 

And reach 1,000 or above, 
Still you should have it all. 
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IV—FROM AN UNCERTAIN MARKSMAN 


I send you two kisses 
Wrapped up in a rhyme; 
From Love’s warm abysses, 
I send you two kisses; 
If one of them misses, 
Please wait till next time, 
And I'll send you three kisses, 
Wrapped up in a rhyme. 


V—FROM A CONCHOLOGIST 


Were I a murmuring ocean shell 
Pressed close against your ear, 
My constant whisperings would tell 
A story sweet to hear. 

I’d make the message from the sea 
Love’s tidings on the shore, 

And I would woo with words so true 
That you could ask no more. 


co ot 


So, if some silvern nautilus 
Lay close beside your cheek, 

And you should hear a language dear 
Unto the heart I seek, 

You'll know within the simple shell 
That murmurs o’er and o’er, 

I send to you a love more true 
Than e’er was breathed before. 


VI—FROM A HYPERBOLIST 


Take all the love that e’er was told 
Since first the world began, 

Increase it twenty thousand-fold 
(If mathematics can), 

Add all the love the world shall see 
Till Gabriel’s final call, 


And, when compared with mine, twill be 
Infinitesimal. 


A POLITIC HUBBY 


66 \ X THAT a simple, unsuspicious chap Damcare must be!’’ 
“Yes, very. But I suppose he’s afraid if he were otherwise it would 
break up his happy home.” 
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MAMMON’S MATCH 


By James Branch Cabell 


Peter,”’ said Mr. Wyke, re- 

proachfully, “very incon- 
siderate, and not at all what I should 
have expected of you. Moreover, it’s 
foolish. What good do you get out 
of having the gout, anyway ?”’ 

Whereupon, Peter Blagden desired 
to be informed if Mr. Wyke consi:-ered 
those with various-adjectives-accom- 
panied twinges in that qualified foot 
to be a source of personal pleasure 
to the owner of the very-extensively- 
hiatused foot. In which case, Mr. 
Blagden felt at liberty to express his 
opinion of Mr. Wyke’s intellectual at- 
tainments, which was of an uncom- 
plimentary nature. 

“Because, you know,” Hunston 
Wyke pursued, equably, “vou 
wouldn’t have the gout if you didn’t 
habitually over-eat yourself and drink 
more than is good for you. In con- 
sequence, here you are with a foot of 
the same general size and shape as a 
hay-rick, only rather less symmetrical, 
and quite unable to attend to the 
really serious business of life, which 
is to present me to the heiress. It is 
a case of vicarious punishment which 
strikes me as extremely unfair. You 
have made of your stomach a god, 
Peter, and I am the one to suffer for 
it. You have made of your stomach,” 
continued Mr. Wyke, venturing as- 
piringly into metaphor, ‘‘a brazen 
Moloch before which you are now 
calmly preparing to immolate my 
prospects in life. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Peter!”’ 

Mr. Blagden’s next observation was 
describable as impolite. 

“Fate, too,” Hunston Wyke la- 
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66 I’ is very inconsiderate of you, 


mented, in a tragic voice, “appears to 
have entered into this nefarious con- 
spiracy against me. Here, not two 
miles away, is one of the greatest heir- 
esses in America—clever, I am told, 
beat:tiful, 1 am sure, for I have vet to 
discover a woman who sees anything 
in the least attractive about her—and, 
above all, with the Woods millions at 
her disposal. Why, Peter, Margaret 
Hugonin is the woman I've been look- 
ing for these ten years—she is, to a 
hair, precisely the sort of woman I’ve 
always intended to make unhappy. 
And I can’t even get a sight of her! 
Here you are laid up with the gout, and 
unable to help me; and yonder is the 
heiress making a foolish pretense at 
mourning for the old curmudgeon who 
left her all that money, and declining 
to meet people. Oh, she’s a shiftless 
woman, Peter! At this very moment, 
she might be getting better acquainted 
with me; at this very moment, Peter, 
I might be explaining to her in what 
points she is utterly and entirely differ- 
ent from all the other women I’ve ever 
known. And she prefers to immure 
herself in Selwoode with no better 
company than her father, who’s an 
ungodly old retired colonel, and a she- 
cousin, who’s somewhere on the un- 
discussable side of forty—when she 
might be engaging me in amorous 
dalliance! That Miss Hugonin is a 
shiftless woman, I tell you! And 
Fate—oh, but Fate is a vixenish jade!” 
cried Mr. Wyke, and shook his fist 
under the nose of an imaginary ar- 
bitress of destiny. 

“You appear,” said Peter, drily, “to 
be unusually well informed of what’s 
going on at Selwoode.” 





“You flatter me,’ said Hunston 
Wyke, with proper modesty. “You 
must remember that there are maids 
at Selwoode. You must remember 
that my man, Byam, is—and will be 
until that inevitable day when he will 
attempt to blackmail me, and I shall 
kill him in the most lingering fashion I 
can think of—that Byam is, I say, 
something of a diplomatist.” 

Mr. Blagden regarded him with dis- 
approval. ‘You're a damn’ cad, you 
know, Hunston,” he pensively observed. 
“*You’re the most unblushing fortune- 
hunter I ever knew. I can’t, for the 
life of me, understand why I don’t 
turn you out of doors.” 

“I don’t know where you picked up 


‘em ‘your manners,” said Mr. Wyke, re- 


r ively, “but it must have been in 
devilish low company. I'd cut your 
“Bequaintance, Peter, if I could afford 
it.” Then he fell to pacing up and 
down the floor, with a certain indolent 
grace. “I am, as you have somewhat 
grossly worded it, a fortune-hunter. 

d why the deuce shouldn’t I be, 
Peter? A fortune’s the only thing I 
need. I have good looks, you know, 
of a sort; ah, I’m not vain, but both 
my glass and a number of women have 
been kind enough to reassure me on 
that point. And that I have a fair 
amount of wits my creditors will 
attest, who have lived promise- 
crammed for the last decade, feeding 
upon air like chameleons. Then, [ 
have birth—not that good birth en- 
sures anything but bad habits, though, 
for you will observe that, by some 
curious freak of Nature, an old 
family tree seldom produces anything 
but wild oats. And, finally, I have 

ition. I can introduce my wife 
into the very best society; ah, yes, you 
may depend upon it, Peter, she will 
have the privilege of meeting the very 
worst and stupidest and silliest people 
in the country on perfectly equal 
terms. You will perceive, then, that 
the one desirable thing I lack is 
wealth. And that I shall naturally 
expect my wife to furnish. So, that 
point is settled, and you may give me 
a cigarette.” 
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Peter handed him his case, with a 
snort. ‘‘ You’re a conceited ass,”’ Mr. 
Blagden was pleased to observe. 
“You ought to have learned, by this, 
that you'll never get a rich wife. God 
saeee, you’ve angled for enough of 
’em!”’ 

“You are painfully coarse, Peter,” 
Mr. Wyke pointed out, with a sigh. 
“Indeed, your general lack of refine- 
ment might easily lead one to think 
you owed your millions to your own 
thrifty industry, or some equally un- 
pleasant attribute, rather than to your 
father’s very commendable and lu- 
crative innovation in the line of— 
I remember it was something ex- 
tremely indigestible, but, for the mo- 
ment, I forget whether it was steam- 
reapers or a new sort of pickle. Yes, 
in a great many respects, you are hope- 
lessly parvenuish. This cigarette-case, 
for instance—studded with diamonds 
and engraved with a monogram big 
enough for acoach-door! Why, Peter, 
it simply reeks with the ostentation of 
honestly acquired wealth—and with 
very good tobacco, too, by the way. 
I shall take it, for I am going for a walk, 
and I haven’t any of my own. And 
some day I shall pawn this jeweled 
abortion, Peter—pawn it for much fine 
gold, and upon the proceeds I shall 
make merriment for myself and for 
my friends.’”” And Hunston Wyke 
pocketed the case. 

‘“ That’s all- very well,”’ Peter growled, 
“but you needn’t try to change the 
subject. You know you've angled 
after any number of rich women who've 
had sense enough, thank God, to re- 
fuse you. You're utterly good-for- 
nothing, Hunston.” 

“It is the one blemish,” said Mr. 
Wyke, sweetly, “upon an otherwise 
perfect character. And it is true,” he 
continued, after an interval of medita- 
tion, “that I have, in my time, en- 
countered some very foolish women. 
There was, for instance, Elena Barry- 
Smith, who threw me over for Bob 
Townsend; and Gabrielle Ullweather, 
who had the bad taste to prefer Teddy 
Anstruther; and Anne Willoughby, 
who very inconsiderately married Jack 
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Charteris instead of me. These were 
very foolish women, Peter, but, while 
their taste is bad, their dinners are 
good, so I have remained upon the 
best of terms with ‘em. They have 
trodd2n me under their feet, but I am 
the long worm that has no turning. 
Moreover, you are doubtless aware of 
the axiomatic equality between the 
fish in the sea and those out of it. I 
hope before long to better my position 
in life. I hope—ah, well, that would 
scarcely interest you. Good morning, 
Peter. And I trust, when I return,” 
Mr. Wyke added, with chastening dig- 
nity, “that you will evince a somewhat 
more Christian spirit toward the world 
in general, and that your language will 
be rather less reminiscent of the blood- 
stained buccaneer of historical fic- 
tion.” 

“You’re a‘grinning buffoon,” said 
Peter. “You're a Jack- pudding. 
You're an ass. Where are you going, 
anyway?” 

“T am going,” said Mr. Wyke, “to 
the extreme end of Gridlington. Af- 
terward, I am going to climb the wall 
that stands between Gridlington and 
Selwoode.” 

“And after that?’’ said Peter. 

Hunston Wyke gave a gesture. 
“Why, after that,’’ said he, “fortune 
will favor the brave. And I, Peter, 
am very, very brave.” 


II 


A HALF-HOUR subsequently, Mr. 
Wyke, true to his word, was scaling a 
ten-foot stone wall thickly overgrown 
with ivy. At the top of it, he paused, 
and sat down to take breath and medi- 
tate, his legs dangling over into as 
flourishing an Italian garden as you 
would wish to see. 

“Now, I wonder,” Mr. Wyke quer- 
ied, of his soul, “‘what will be next? 
There is a very cheerful. uncertainty 
about what will be next. It may bea 
spring-gun, and it may be a bulldog, 
and it may be a susceptible heiress. 
But it’s apt to be— No, it isn’t,” 
Mr. Wyke amended, promptly; “it’s 


going to be an angel. Or perhaps 
it’s going tobe adream. Shecan’t be 
real, you know—I’m probably just 
dreaming her. I’d be quite certain I 
was just dreaming her, if this wall were 
not quite so humpy and uncomfort- 
ble. For it stands to reason, I 
wouldn't be fool enough to dream such 
unsympathetic iron spikes as I’m sit- 
ting on.” 

“Perhaps you are not aware,” haz- 
arded a soprano voice, “that this is 
private property?” 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Wyke, very 
placidly; ‘‘on the contrary, I was just 
thinking it must be heaven. And I 
am tolerably certain,’’ Hunston Wyke 
commented further, in his soul, “that 
you are one of the superior angels.” 

The girl lifted her brows. She sat 
upon a semicircular stone bench, some 
twenty feet from the wall, and had ap- 
parently been reading, for a book lay 
open in her lap. She now inspected 
Mr. Wyke with a sort of languid won- 
der in her eyes, that gentleman return- 
ing the scrutiny with unqualified ap- 
proval in his. 

And, in this, he had reason. The girl 
was eminently good to look ifpon. 

So Hunston Wyke regarded her for 
a rather lengthy interval, considering, 
meanwhile, with an immeasurable con- 
tent, how utterly and entirely impos- 
sible it would be to describe her sub- 
sequently to Peter. Clearly, it would 
be out of the question to trust to mere 
words, however choiccly picked, for, 
upon inspection, there was a delightful 
ambiguity about every one of her fea- 
tures that defied any such idiotic at- 
tempt. Her eyes, for example, he 
noted with a faint thrill of surprise, 
just escaped being brown by virtue of 
an amber glow they had; what color, 
then, was he conscientiously to call 
them? And her hair he found a be- 
wildering, though pleasing, mesh of 
shadow and sunlight, all made up of 
multitudinous gradations of color that 
seemed to vary with the light you 
chanced to see it in, through the whole 
gamut of bronze and chestnut and gold; 
and where, pray, in the bulkiest lexi- 
con, in the very weightiest thesaurus, 
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was he to find the adjective that could 
be applied to hair like that without 
trenching on sacrilege? 

And, in his appraisal, you may de- 
pend upon it that her lips were passed 
quickly over as a dangerous topic, and 
dismissed with the mental statement 
that they were red and not altogether 
unattractive. Whereas, her cheeks 
baffled him for a time—but always 
with a haunting sense of familiarity— 
till he had, at last, discovered that 
they reminded him of those little tat- 
ters of cloud that sometimes float about 
the setting sun—those irresolute wisps 
that cannot decide whether to be pink 
or white, and so waver through their 
tiny lives between the two colors. 

To this effect, then, Mr. Wyke dis- 
coursed with his soul, what time he sat 
upon the wall-top and smiled and 
kicked his heels gently to and fro 
= among the ivy. By-and-bye, though, 

‘the girl sighed. 

“You're placing me in an extremely 
unpleasant position,’ she complained, 
wearily. “Would you mind returning 
to your sanatorium and allowing me 
to go on reading? I’m interested in 
my book, and I can’t possibly go on in 
any comfort so long as you elect to 
perch up there like Humpty Dumpty, 
and grin like a dozen Cheshire cats.” 

“Now, that,” spoke Mr. Wyke, in 
absent wise, “is but another instance of 
the widely prevalent desire to make me 
serve as scapegoat for the sins of hu- 

. I am being blamed now for 
sitting on top of this wall. One would 
think I wanted to sit here. One would 
actually think,” Mr. Wyke cried, rais- 
ing his eyes toward heaven, “that sit- 
ting on the very humpiest kind of iron 
spikes was my favorite form of recrea- 
tion! In the interests of justice,’”’ he 
continued, falling into a somewhat 
milder tone, “I must ask you to place 
the blame where it rightfully belongs. 
The injuries now being inflicted upon 
my sensitive nature, and, incidentally, 
upon my not over-stocked wardrobe, 
I am willing to pass over. But the 
claims of justice are everywhere para- 
mount. Miss Hugonin, and Miss Hu- 
gonin alone, is responsible for my pres- 


ent emulation of Mahomet’s coffin, and 
upon that point I am compelled to 
insist.” 

“May one suggest,” 
gently, ‘ 
taken?” 

Hunston Wyke sketched a bow. 
“Recognizing your present point of 
view,” said he, gallantly, “I thank you 
for the kindly euphemism. But may 
one allowably demonstrate the fallacy 
of this same point of view? I thank 
you; for silence, I am told, is proverb- 
ially equal to assent. I am, then, one 
Hunston Wyke, by birth a gentleman, 
by courtesy a lawyer, by inclination an 
idler, and by lucky chance a guest of 
the Mr. Peter Blagden, whose flourish- 
ing estate extends indefinitely yonder 
to the rear of my coat-tails. My hobby 
chances to be gardening. I am a con- 
noisseur, an admirer, a devotee of gar- 
dens. It is, indeed, hereditary among 
the Wykes; a love for gardens runs in 
our family just as a love for gin runs 
in other families. It is with us an ir- 
resistible passion. The very founder 
of our family—one Adam, whom you 
may have heard of—was a gardener. 
Owing to the unfortunate loss of his 
position, the family since then has 
sunken somewhat in the world; but 
time and poverty alike have proved 
powerless against our horticultural 
tastes and botanical inclinations. And 
then,” cried Hunston Wyke, with a 
flourish, ‘‘and then, what follows, log- 
ically ?”’ 

“Why, if you aren’t more careful,” 
she languidly made answer, “I am 
afraid that, owing to the laws of gravi- 
tation, a broken neck is what follows 
logically.” 

“You're a rogue,” Mr. Wyke com- 
mented swiftly, in his soul, “and I like 
you all the better for it.’ Aloud, he 
stated: ‘“‘What follows is that we can 
no more keep away from a creditable 
sort of garden than a moth can from a 
lighted candle. Consider, then, my po- 
sition. Here am I on one side of the 
wall, and on the other, is one of the 
most celebrated examples of formal 
gardening in the whole country. Am 
I to blame if I succumb to the tempta- 


she queried, 
‘that you are probably—mis. 
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tion? Surely not,’’ Hunston Wyke ar- 


ed, very earnestly ; “for surely to any 
ir-minded person it will be at once 
apparent that I am brought to my pres- 


_ent very uncomfortable position upon 


the. points of these very humpy iron 
spikes by a simple combination of atav- 
ism and injustice—atavism, because 
hereditary inclination draws me irre- 
sistibly to the top of the wall, and in- 
justice, because Miss Hugonin’s per- 
fectly unreasonable refusal to admit 
visitors prevents my coming any 
further. Surely, that is at once ap- 
parent?” 

But now the girl yielded to his grave 
face, and broke into a clear, rippling 
carol of mirth. She laughed from the 
chest, this woman, laughed boyishly. 
And Hunston Wyke, perched in inse- 
cure discomfort on his wall, found time 
to rejoice that he had finally discov- 
ered that rarity of rarities, a woman 
who neither giggles nor cackles, but has 
found the happy mean between these 
two extremes, ard knows how to laugh. 

“T've heard of you, Mr. Wyke,” she 
said, at last. “Oh, yes, I’ve heard a 
deal of you. And I remember now 
that I’ve never heard you were sus- 
pected of sanity.” 

“Common sense,” Mr. Wyke in- 
formed her, from his estal, “is ex- 
clusively confined to that decorous 
class of people who never lose either 
their tempers or their umbrellas. Now, 
[ haven’t any temper to lose, and, so 
far, | have ed to avoid laying 
aside anything for a rainy day, so that 
it stands to reason I must possess un- 
common sense.” 

“If that is the case,” said the girl, 

“you will kindly come down from that 
wall and attempt to behave like a ra- 
tional being.” 
_ He was down—as the phrase runs— 
in the twinkling of a bed-post. Un 
which side of the wall, I leave you to 
guess. 


‘For Lam sure,” the girl continued, ~ 


“that Margaret would not object in the 

least to your seeing the gardens, since 

they interest you so tremendously. I’m 

Avis Beechinor, you know—Miss Hu- 

gonin’s cousin. So, if you like, we'll 
March 1904 


consider that a pro introduction, 
Mr. Wyke, and I'll show you the gar- 
dens if—if you really care to see them.” 

Mr. Wyke’s face, I must confess, had 
fallen slightly. Up to this moment, he 
hadn't a suspicion that-it was not Miss 
Hugonin he was talking to; and he now 
reconsidered, with celerity, the infor- 
mation Byam had brought him from 
Selwoode. 

“For, when I come to think of it,”’ 
he reflected, ‘‘he simply said she was 
older than Miss Hugonin. I embroid- 
ered the tale so glibly for Peter’s bene- 
fit that I was deceived by my own 
ornamentations. I had looked for cork- 
screw ringlets and a simper in Miss Hu- 
gonin’s cousin—not an absolutely, 
supremely, inexpressibly unthinkable 
beauty like this!” Mr. Wyke cried, in 
his soul. “Older! Why, good Lord, 
Miss Hugonin must be an infant in 
arms!” 

But his audible discourse was pref- 
aced with an eloquent gesture. “If 
I'd care!” he said. ‘Haven't I told 
you I was a connoisseur in gardens? 
Why, simply look, Miss Beechinor!”’ he 
exhorted her, and threw out.his hands 
in a large pose of admiration. “Simply 
regard those yew-hedges, and’ par- 
terres, and grassy amphitheatres, and 
palisades, and statues, and cascades, 
and everything—everything that goes 
to make a formal garden the most de- 
lectable sight in the world! Simply 
feast your eyes upon those orderly 
clipped trees and the fantastic patterns 
those flowers are laid out in! Why, 
upon my word, it looks as if all four 
books of Euclid had suddenly burst 
into blossom! And you ask me if I'd 
caref Ah, it’s very evident you aren’t 
a connoisseur in gardens, Miss Beechi- 
nor!” 

And he had started on his way into 
this one, when the girl stopped him. 

“Isn’t this yours?’’ she queried, in a 
rather curious voice. “‘ You must have 
spilled it coming over the wall, Mr.— 
er—Wyke.” 

It was Peter’s cigarette-case. 

“Why, dear me, yes!” Hunston 
Wyke assented, affably. “Do you 
know, now, I’d have been tremen- 
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dously sorry to lose that? It’s a—a 
sort of present—an unbirthday pres- 
ent from a very dear friend.” 

She turned it over in her hand. 
“It’s very handsome,” she marveled. 
“Such—such a pretty monogram!” 

“*Eh?—oh; yes, yes!” said Mr. Wyke, 
easily. “P. B., you mean? That 
stands for Perfect Behavior, you see. 
My ‘riend gave it to me because, he 
said, I was so good. And—oh, well, 
he added a few things to that—partial 
sort of a friend, you know—and, 
really—why, really, Miss Beechinor, it 
would embarrass me to tell you what 
he added,”” Hunston Wyke protested, 
and modestly waved the subject aside. 

“And that,”’ his meditations ran, 
“is the absolute truth. Peter did tell 
me I was good.. And it really would 
embarrass me to tell her he added ‘for- 
nothing.’ So, this far, I have been a 
model of veracity.” 

Then he took the case—gaining 
thereby the bliss of momentary con- 
tact with a certain velvet-soft trifle 
that seemed, somehow, to set his own 
grosser hand a-tingle—and cried: 
“Now, Miss Beechinor, you must 
show me the pergola. I am exces- 


' * sively partial to pergolas, you know.” 


And, in his soul, he wondered sav- 
agely what a pergola was, and why on 
earth he had been fool enough to waste 
the last three days in bedeviling 
Peter, and how under the broad 
canopy of heaven he could ever have 
suffered from the delusion that he had 
seen a really adorable woman before 
to-day. 


III 


But, “‘She is entirely too adorable,” 
Mr. Wyke reasoned with himself, some 
three-quarters of an hour later. “In 
fact, I regard it as positively incon- 
siderate in any impecunious young 
person to venture to u me in the 
way she has done. y, God bless 
my soul! my heart’s pounding away 
inside me like a trip-hammer, and I’m 
absolutely light-headed with good-will 
and charity and benevolent intentions 
toward the entire universe! Oh, Avis, 


Avis! you know you hadn't any right 
to put me in this insane state of 
mind!”’ : 

Mr. Wyke was, at this moment, re. 
tracing his steps toward the spot 
where he had climbed the wall be- 
tween Gridlington and Selwoode, but 
he paused now to outline a reproachful 
gesture in the direction from which he 
came. 

“What do you mean by having such 
a name?” he queried, sadly. “Avis! 
Why, it’s the very soul of music, clear 
and sweet and insistent as a bird-call, 
an unforgettable lyric in four letters! 
It’s just the sort of name a fellow can’t 
possibly. forget. Why couldn’t you 
have been named Polly or Margaret or 
something commonplace like that, 
Avis—dear?” And this combination 
of words apparently appealing to Mr. 
Wyke’s sense of euphony, he repeated 
it, again and again, each time rolling 
out the syllables with a more relishing 

o. “Avis dear! dear Avis! dear, 
dear Avis!” he experimented. ‘‘ Why, 
each one’s more hopelessly unforget- 
table than the other! Oh, Avis dear, 
why are you so absolutely and en- 
tirely unforgettable all around? Why 
do you ripple all your words together 
in that quaint fashion till it sounds 
like a brook discoursing? Why did you 
crinkle up your eyes when I told you 
that da—blessed flower was a Caly- 
canthus arithmeticus? And why did you 
pout at me, Avis dear? A fellow 
can’t forget things likathat. And, oh, 
dear, dear Avis, if you only knew what 
nearly happened when you pouted!” 

He had come to the wall by this, 
but again he paused to lament. “It’s 
very inconsiderate,” said Hunston 
Wyke, “very! She might at least 
have asked my permission, before 
upsetting all my plans in life. | 
had firmly intended to marry a rich 
woman, and now I’m about as capable 
of doing it as I am of scaling the 
heaven yonder and purloining one of 
the stars. I’m going to marry Avis 
Beechinor, if she’ll havé me; and; if she 
won't, I’m going to commit suicide and 
leave her a pathetic little note forgiving 


her in the most noble and wholesale . 
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manner for irrevocably blighting a 
future so rich in promise. Yes, that’s 
exactly what I'll do. And, if she'll 
have me”—and here he paused, with 
an intake of the breath, and fcr a 
single heart-beat considered that ro- 
seate chance—‘“good Lord, if she'll 
have me! Why, I wouldn’t change 
places with the Pope of Rome or the 
Czar of all the Russias! Ah, no, not 
I! I prefer to go back to that dread- 
ful poor-man’s country, as they very 
idiotically call it, and drum up a 
flourishing law practice, and take a 
flat up Harlem way—yes, even one of 
those condensed flats, with a stunted 
drawing-room and an emaciated hall 
and pantomime furniture that turns 
into something else when you press the 
right spring—and be quite immeasur- 
ably, and insanely, and unreasonably, 
and unadulteratedly nappy! Ah, 
Avis! dear, dear Avis!” Mr. Wyke 
pleaded to the bland morning-air, 
“please be accommodating and have 
me!”’ 

Then Mr. Wyke started somewhat; 
for,.on the bench where he had first 
seen her, he perceived a book lying 
_ open. It was the book she had been 
reading when he interrupted her, and 
he now picked it up with a sort of 
reverence. He regarded it as an ex- 
tremely lucky book. 

Subsequently, ‘“‘Good Lord!’’ said 
Mr. Wyke. 

For across the open pages—serving 
as a book-mark, according to a not 
infrequent shiftless feminine fashion— 
lay a handkerchief. It was a flimsy, 
inadequate little trifle fringed with a 
tiny scallopy black border, and, in one 
corner, the letters M. E. A. H., all 
askew, contorted themselves into any 
number of flourishes and irrelevant 
tendrils. 

“Now, M. E. A. H.,” Mr. Wyke re- 
flected, “does not stand, by any 
stretch of the imagination, for Avis 
Beechinor. .Whereas, it fits Margaret 
Elizabeth Anstruther Hugonin  un- 
commonly well. I wonder, now——” 
_ He wondered for a rather lengthy 
interval. Then he laughed, a little 


bitterly. “So Byam was right, after. 


-all,”. said he. 


“* 
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“And Peter was right, 
too. Oh, Hunston Wyke, Hunston 
Wyke, your reputation must truly 
be malodorous, when at your ap- 
proach timid heiresses seek shelter 
under an alias! ‘I’ve heard a deal of 
you, Mr. Wyke "—ah, yes, she’d heard. 
She knew I'd make love to her simply 
because she was wealthy. She knew 
the sort of man I was, and she de- 
fended herself. It—it’s rather a nast 
business, this coming face to face with 
what you’ve made of your life. It 
hurts. It shames—ah, dear God, yes! 
it shames.” 

I fancy the moneyed friends of Mr. 
Wyke—he hadn’t any that weren't 
moneyed—would have been a trifle 
astonished to have come upon their 
buffoon just then. His face was not a 
jester’s face, for all that he presently 
flung back his head and laughed. 

“Eh, well!’ said he; “I'll let no 
sordid considerations stand in the way 
of my happiness! I'll marry her, 
even though she’s rich. You have 
begun the comedy, my lady, and I'll 
play it to the end. As there’s a God 
in heaven, you’re the woman I love, 
and you’re the woman I’m going to 
marry!” 


IV 


“WELL?” said Peter. 

“Well?” said Mr. Wyke, defiant. 

“What's the latest quotation on 
heiresses?’’ Mr. Blagden demanded. 
““Was she cruel, my boy, or was she 
kind? Did she set the dog on you, or 
have you been thrashed by her father? 
I fancy both, for your present hilarity 
is suggestive of a gentleman attending 
his own funeral.”” And Peter laughed, 
unctuously, for his gout slumbered. 

“His attempts at wit,” Mr. Wyke 
reflectively confided to his wine-glass, 
“while doubtless amiably intended, are, 
to his well-wishers, painful. I dare 
say, though, he doesn’t know it. We 
must, then, smile indulgently upon the 


elephantine gambols of what he is 


pleased to describe as his intellect.” 
.. “Now, that,” Peter pointed out, 
“is not what I would term a courteous 





method of discussing a man at his own 
table. You’re damn’ disagreeable this 
morning, Hunston. So I know, of 
course, that you've come another crop- 
per in your fortune-hunting.” 

“Peter,” said Mr. Wyke, in admira- 
tion, ‘your sagacity at times is almost 
human! I have spent a most enjoy- 
able day, though,” he continued, idly. 
“T have been communing with Nature, 
Peter. She is about her Spring clean- 
ing in the woods yonder, and every- 
where I have seen traces of her handi- 
work. I have seen the sky, which was 
washed over night, and the sun, which 
has evidently been freshly enameled. 
I have seen the new leaves as they 
swayed and whispered over your ex- 
tensive domains, with the fret of 
Spring alert in every sap-cell. I have 
seen the little birds as they hopped 
among said leaves and commented 
upon the scarcity of worms. I have 
seen the buxom flowers as they curt- 
sied and danced above your flower- 
beds like a miniature comic-opera 
chorus. And besides that ‘ 

“Yes?” said Peter, with a grin, 
“and besides that?” 

“ And besides that,” said Mr. Wyke, 
firmly, “I have seen nothing.” 


V 


THE next morning; Hunston Wyke 
discoursed with his soul, what time he 
sat upon the wall-top and smiled and 
kicked his heels gently to and fro 
among the ivy. 

“ For, in spite of appearances,” Mr. 
Wyke debated with himself, “it is 
barely possible that the handkerchief 
was not hers. She may have bor- 
rowed it or got it by mistake, some- 
how. In that case, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that she will miss it, 
and ask me if I saw it; on the con- 
trary, if the handkerchief is hers, she 
will naturally understand, when I re- 
turn the book without it, that I have 
feloniously detained this airy gewgaw 
as a souvenir. And, in that case, she 
ought to be very much pleased and a 
bit embarrassed, and will preserve 
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upoa the topic of handkerchiefs a 

maicenly silence. Do you know, 
Hunston Wyke, there is really the 

making of a very fine logician about 
ou ”’’ 

Then Mr. Wyke consulted his watch, 
and subsequently gave agrimace. “It 
is also barely possible,” said he, “that 
Margaret may not come at all. In 
which case—Margaret! Now, isn’t 
that a sweet name? Isn’t it the very 
sweetest name in the world? Now, 
really, you know, it’s very queer her 
being named Margaret—extraordi- 
narily queer—because Margaret has 
always been my favorite woman’s 
name. I dare say, unbeknownst to 
myself, I’m a bit of a prophet.” 

But she did come. She was very 
much surprised to see him. 

“You!” she said, with a gesture that 
was practically tantamount to disbe- 
lief. ‘Why, how extraordinary!” 

“You rogue!” Mr. Wyke com- 
mented, internally; ‘“ you know it’s the 
most natural thing in the world.” 
Aloud, he stated: “Why, yes, I hap- 
pened to notice you forgot your book 
yesterday, so I dropped in—or, to be 
more accurate, climbed up—to return 


it. 

She reached for it. Their hands 
touched with the usual result to Mr. 
Wyke’s pulses. Also, there were the 
customary manual tinglings. 

“You are very kind,’’ was her ob- 
servation. Afterward, she opened the 
book, and turned over its pages ex- 
pectantly, and flushed an attractive 
shade of pink, and said nothing. 

And then, and not till then, Mr. 
Wyke’s heart consented to resume its 
normal functions. And, then also, 
“These iron spikes—”’ said its owner. 

“Yes?’’ she queried, innocently. 

“so humpy,” he complained. 

“ Are they?” said she. “‘ Why, then, 
how silly of you to continue to sit on 
them!” 

The result of this comment was that 
they were both late for luncheon. 


By a peculiar coincidence, at. twelve 
o'clock the following day, Mr. Wyke 
happened. to be sitting on the same 
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wall at the same spot. Peter said at 
luncheon it was a queer thing that 
some people never could manage to be 
on time for their meals. 

I fancy we can all form a tolerably 
accurate idea of what took place during 
the next day or so. 

It is scarcely necessary to retail their 
conversation. They gossiped of sim- 
ple things. They talked very little; 
and, when they did talk, the most am- 
bitiously conceived sentences were apt 
to result in nothing more prodigious 
than a wave of the hand, and a pause, 
and, not infrequently, a heightened 
complexion. Altogether, then, it was 
not oppressively wise or witty talk, but 
it was eminently satisfactory to its 
makers. As when, on the third morn- 
ing, he wished to sit by her on the 
bench, and she declined to invite him 
to descend from the wall. 

“On the whole,” said she, “I prefer 
you where you are; like all picturesque 
ruins, you are most admirable at a lit- 
tle distance.” 

“Ruins!”—and, indeed, he was only 
thirty-four—“ I am a comparatively 
young man. 

As a concession, “‘ You are tolerably 
well-preserved.” 

“T am not a new brand of marma- 
lade.” 

“No, for that comes in glass jars; 
whereas, Mr. Wyke, I have heard, is 
most prominent in family ones.” 

“A pun, Miss Beechinor, is the base 
coinage of conversation, tendered only 
by the mentally dishonest.” _ 

“ Besides, one can never have enough 
of marmalade.” 

“T trust they give you a sufficiency 
of it in the nursery?” 

“Dear me, you've no idea how ad- 
mirably that paternal tone sits upon 
you! -You’d make an excellent father, 
Mr. Wyke. You really ought to adopt 
some one. I wish you'd adopt me, 
Mr. Wyke.” 

Mr. Wyke said he had other plans 
for her. Discreetly, she forebore to 
ask what they were. 


“ Avis ” 
“You must not call me that.’ 
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“Why not? It’s yourname, isn’tit?” 

“Yes—to my friends.” 

“ Aren't we friends—Avis?” 

““We—we haven't known each other 
long enough, Mr. Wyke.” 

“Oh, what’s the difference? We're 
going to be friends, aren't we—Avis?” 
““I—why, I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“What a color you have, Avis! 
Well—I know. And I can inform you, 
quite confidentially, Avis, that we are 
not going to be—friends. We're going 
to I ” 

“We're going to be late for 
luncheon,” said she, in haste. ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Wyke.” 


Yet, the very next day, paradoxi- 
cally enough, she told him: 

“T shall always think of you as a 
very, very dear friend. But it 1s quite 
impossible we should ever be anything 
else.” 

“ And why, Avis?” 

“ Because——”’ 

“That”—after a pause—“ strikes 
me as rather a poor reason. So, sup- 
pose we say November?” 

Another pause. “ 

“ Well, Avis?” 

“Dear me, aren’t those roses pretty? 
I wish you’d get me one, Mr. Wyke.” 

“ Avis, we are not discussing roses.” 

“Well, they are pretty.” 

“ Avis!”’—reproachfully. 

Still another pause. 

“T—I hardly know.” 

“ Avis!”"—with disappointment. 

“I—I believe——” 

“ Avis!""—very tenderly. 

“I—I almost think so—and the 
horrid man looks as if he thought so, 
too!” 

There was an interval, during which 
the girl made a complete and careful 
survey of her shoes. 

Then, “You must give me until to- 
morrow, Mr. Wyke,” and a sudden 
flutter of skirts. 

Hunston Wyke returned to Gridling- 
ton treading on air. 

For he was, by this time, as thor- 
oughly in love as Amadis of Gaul or 
Aucassin of Beaucaire or any other hero 
of romance you may elect to mention. 





Some two weeks earlier, he would 
have scoffed at the notion. of such a 
thing coming to pass; and he would 
have demonstrated, too, reasonably 
enough, that it was impossible for 
Hunston Wyke, with his keen knowl- 
edge of the world and of the innumer- 
able vanities and whims of woman- 
kind, ever to go the way of all flesh. 
But the problem, like the puzzle of the 
Eleatic philosophers, had solved itself. 
“ Achilles cannot catch the tortoise’ — 
but he does. It was impossible for 
Hunston Wyke to fall in love—but he 
had done so. 

And it pricked his conscience, too, 
that the girl should not know he was 
aware of her identity. But she had 
chosen to * 4 the comedy to the end, 
and Mr. Wy e, in common with the 
greater part of trousered humanity, 
had, after all, no insuperable objection 
to a rich wife; though, to do him 
justice, he rarely thought of her as 
Margaret Hugonin, the heiress, but 
considered her, in a far more compre- 
hensive fashion, as perhaps the one 
woman in the universe whose perfec- 


tions triumphantly over-peered the 
skyiest heights of preciosity. 


VI 


THEY met, then, in the clear May 
morning, with what occult trepida- 
tions I may not say. You may de- 
pend upon it, though, they had their 
emotions. 

And about them, Spring was mar- 
shaling her pageant, and from divers 
nooks, the weather-stained nymphs 
and fauns stared at them with candid, 
considerate gaze; and above them, the 
clipped ilex-trees whispered know- 
ingly. As for the birds, they twittered 
to one another with point; for, more 
favored of chance than imperial Solo- 
mon, they have been the confidants in 
any number of such affairs, and regard 
the way of a man with a maid as one 
of the simplest matters in the world. 

“Mystery!” they shrilled. ‘“Pouf! 
See how they meet, see how they 
greet! Ah; sweet, sweet, sweet, to 
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meet in the. ’ And that these 
two would immediately set to nest- 
building, they considered a foregone 
conclusion. 

Hunston Wyke took both her firm, 
warm hands in salutation, and held 
them, for a breathing-space, clasped 
potas ny 3% own. And his hands 
seemed to him two v gross and 
hulking, raw, red seondaaine, in 
contrast with their dimpled captives, 
and appeared, also, to shake unneces- 
sarily. — 

“Now, in a moment,” said he, “I 
am going to ask you something very 
important. But, first, I’ve a confes- 
sion to make.” 

And her glad, shamed eyes. mocked 
him. “My lord of Burleigh!” she 
softly breathed. ‘‘ My liege hetua! 
My king Cophetua! And did you 
think, then, I was blind?” 

“Eh?” said Hunston Wyke. 

“ As if I hadn’t from the first!” the 
girl pouted; “as if I hadn’t known 
from the very first day when you 
dropped your cigarette-case!’ Ah, I'd 
heard of you before, Peter!—Peter, 
the misogamist, who, after all these 
years of railing against women, was 
ashamed to go a-wooing in his proper 
guise! Were you afraid I’d marry 
you for your money, Peter?—poor, 
timid Peter! But, oh, Peter, Peter, 
what possessed you to take the name 
of that notorious Hunston Wyke?” 
she demanded, with uplifted fore- 
finger. ‘“Couldn’t you think of a 
better one, Peter?—of a more respect- 
able one, Peter?’ 

In answer, Mr. Wyke made an in- 
articulate sound. 

“But you were so grave about it,” 
the girl went on, happily, “that I al- 
most thought you were telling the 
truth, Peter. en my maid told me 
—I—I mean she happened to mention 
casually that Mr. Wyke's valet had 
described his master to her as a young 
man and an extraordinarily handsome 
young man. So, then, of course, | 

you were Peter Blagden.” 

mh ceive,” said Hunston Wyke, 
reflectively, “that Byam has been 
somewhat too zealous. I begin to sus- 
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pect, also, that kitchen gossip is a 
mischancy petard, and rather more 
than apt to hoist the engineer who 
employs it. So, you thought I was 
Peter Blagden—the rich Peter Blag- 
den? Ah, yes!” 

Now the birds were caroling on a 
wager. ‘Ah, sweet! what is sweeter?” 
they sang. “Ah, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
to meet in the Spring.” 

But the girl gave a wordless cry at 
the change in Hunston Wyke’s face. 

“Because I happen to be Hunston 
Wyke—the notorious Hunston Wyke,” 
he continued, with a wry smile. ‘“I— 
I am sorry you were deceived by the 
case. I remember now; I borrowed 
it from Peter. What I meant to con- 
fess was that I’ve known all along you 
were Margaret Hugonin.” 

“But I’m not,” the girl said, in be- 
wilderment. ‘“ Why—why, I told you 
I was Avis Beechinor.”’ 

“This handkerchief?” he queried, 
and took it from his pocket. He car- 
ried it next to his heart, did this cyn- 
ical Hunston Wyke. 

“Oh—!” And now the tension 
broke, and her voice leapt an octave 
to high. shrill, hysterical speech. 
“’m Avis Beechinor. I’m a poor re- 
lation, a penniless cousin, a dependent, 
a hanger-on, do you understand? And 
you— ah, how—how funny! Why, 
Margaret always gives me her cast-off 
finery, the scraps, the remnants, the 
clothes she’s tired of, the misfit things 
—so that she won't be ashamed of me, 
so that I may be fairly presentable to 
the world. She gave me eight of those 
handkerchiefs... 1 meant to pick the 
monograms out with a needle, you 
understand, because I haven't any 
money to buy handkerchiefs for my- 
self. Ah, I remember now—she gave 
them to me on that—that first day, 
and I hadn't time to fix that one. Ah, 
how—how funny!"’ she cried, again,with 
a tense, pitiful shiver; ‘‘ah, how very, 
very funny! . No, Mr. Wyke, I'm not 
an heiress—I’m a pauper, a poor rela- 
tion. Ah, no, you've failed again in 
your fortune-hunting, Mr. Wyke! I— 
I wish you better luck the next time.” 

He raised his hand as though’ to 
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ward off a physical blow. 
he said, hoarsely. 

And all the woman in her leapt to 
defend him from this vital shame. 
“Ah, no! ah, no!”’ she pleaded, and her 
hands fell caressingly upon his shoul- 
der; and she raised a penitent, tear- 
stained face toward his; ‘ah, no, for- 
give me! I didn’t mean that. It’s 
different with a man. Of course, you 
must marry sensibly—of course, you 
must, Mr. Wyke. It’s I who am to 
blame—why, of course, it’s only I who 
am to blame. I’ve encouraged you, I 
know. I came back that second day 
because I thought you were the rich 
Mr. Blagden, you understand. I was 
so tired of being poor, so tired of being 
dependent, that it simply seemed to me 
I couldn’t stand it for a moment 
longer. Ah, I tell you, I was tired, 
tired, tired! I was tired and sick and 
worn out with it all! Ah, Mr. Wyke, 
you don’t know what it means to a 
girl to be poor!—you can’t ever know 
because you’re only a man. My 
mother—ah, you don’t know the life 
I’ve led! You don’t know how I've 
been hawked about, and set,up for in- 
spection by the men who could pay 
my price, and made to show off my lit- 
tle accomplishments for them, and 
put through my paces before them like 
any horse in the market! We're poor, 
Mr. Wyke—we're bleakly, hopelessly 
poor. We’re only hangers-on, you 
see. And ever since I. can remember, 
she has been telling me I must make 
a rich marriage—must make a rich 
marriage—must—”’ And the girl’s 
voice trailed off into silence, and her 
eyes closed for a moment, and she 
swayed a little on her feet, so that Hun- 
ston Wyke caught her by both arms. 

But, presently, she opened her eyes, 
with a wearied sigh, and presently the 
two fortune-hunters stared each other 
in the face, piteously. 

“Ah, sweet! what is sweeter?” sang 
the birds. ‘‘Can you see, can you see, 
can you see? It is sweet, sweet, sweet!” 
They were very gay over it, were the 
birds. 

After a little, though, Hunston Wyke 
opened his lips, and moistened them 
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two or three times before he spoke. 
“Yes,” said he, very quietly, “I think 
_I understand. We've both been hang- 
ers-on. But that, somehow, seems to 
me a long time ago. Yes, I’ve been a 
fortune-hunter all my life. But I think 
that I loved you from the first moment 
I saw you. Will you marry me, 
Avis?” 

Oh, the wonderful, tender change 
in her face! ‘You care for me—just 
me?’’ she breathed. 

“Just you,” he answered, gravely. 

And he saw the faint start, the faint 
shiver that shook her body as she 
leaned toward him a little, in surren- 
der; but, quickly, she laughed. 

“That was very gentlemanly in you,” 
she said, ‘but, of course, I understand. 
Let us part friends, then, Hunston. 
Even if—if you really cared, we couldn’t 
marry. We're too poor.” 

“Too poor!” he scoffed—and his 
voice was joyous, ineffably joyous, for 
he knew now that it was he she loved 
and not Peter Blagden’s money; “too 
poor, Avis! I am a rich man, I tell 
you, for I have your love. We've 
made a sad mess of the past, Avis, but 
the future remains to us. We're the 
earthen pots, you and I, who wanted to 
swim with the brazen ones. They 
haven’t quite crushed us, these big, 
stupid, brazen pots, but they’ve shown 
us the danger. And, now, we're going 
back where we belong—to the poor 
man’s country, Avis—to the country 
of those God-fearing, sober, honest folk 
who earn their own bread. You'll come 
with me, won’t you, dear? You won't 
have quite so many gowns there, Avis, 
but you'll have love, and you'll have 
happiness, and, best of all, Avis, you’ll 
give a certain very undeserving man 
his chance—his one chance—to lead a 
man’s life. Are you going to deny him 
that chance, Avis?” 

Her gaze read him through and 
through; and he bore himse 
proudly under it; within himself, he 
gave thanks to God that his heart was 
all filled with love of her, and that the 
new-born manhood in Hunston Wyke 
could meet her eyes unflinchingly. 


a bit | 
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“Tt isn’t sensible,” she wavered. 

How he laughed at that! “Sensible! 
If there is one thing more absurd than 
another in this very absurd world, it 
is common sense. Be sensible and you 
will be miserable, Avis, not to mention 
being disliked. Sensible! Why, of 
course, it isn’t sensible. It’s stark. 
tank, staring idiocy, isn’t it, to think 
of chucking the brass-pot world ?—this 
pompous brass-pot world that has 
never done anything for us, so far as | 
know, but make us envious and wor- 
ried and discontented, and that is, 
between ourselves, as boresome a place 
as was ever invented. Why, it’s the 
act of a raving maniac to chuck all 
that misery and get nothing in return 
but happiness. Of course it is, Avis. 
What will Mrs. Grundy say to it? what 
will she say, indeed? Avis, just be- 
tween you and me, I don’t care adouble- 
blank domino what Mrs. Grundy says. 
Will you me, Avis?” 

She gave him her hand frankly, asa 
man might have done. “Yes, Hun- 
ston,” said Miss Beechinor, ‘‘and, God 
helping us, we'll make something bet- 
ter of the future than we have of the 
past.” 

In the silence that fell, one might 
hear the birds. ‘‘Sweet, sweet, sweet!” 
they twittered. ‘Can you see, can you 
see, can you see? Their lips meet. 
It is sweet, sweet, sweet!” 
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But, by-and-bye, she questioned him. 
“Are you sure—quite sure,” she quer- 
ied, wistfully, “that you wouldn't 
rather have me Margaret Hugonin, the 
heiress ?”’ 

Mr. Wyke raised a deprecatory hand. 
“Avis!” he reproached her; “ Avis, 
Avis, how little you know me! That 
was the solitary fly in the amber—that 
I eee I was to marry a woman 
named Margaret. For I am something 
of a connoisseur in nomenclature, and 
Margaret has always—always—been 
my pet detestation in the way of 
tiamés."’ lea 





THE BALLAD OF THE DEBUTANTE 


By Gelett Burgess 


OW bring me my stunningest, swellest gown,” 
Said the bud to her maid, Louise, 
“For I'll dance with the loveliest man in town, 
And I'll bring him unto his knees! 
That blue silk frock, with my tresses brown, 
Is a garb that will surely please.” 


They have brought her a silken gown of blue, 
They have buttoned her up behind, 
With many a squirm, and a writhe or two, 
And an “Ouch!” and a “ Never mind!” 
Till her mirror has given a finished view 
Of a maiden unresigned. 


« ‘Pl look like a fright,” said the scowling belle, 
“And I never did like this thing! 

Quick! bring me another, more smart, more swell, 
If there is a dress to bring; 

That Point d’Esprit should become me well, 
And should earn me a diamond ring!” 


They have brought her her delicate Point d’Esprit, 
They have fastened the hooks and eyes, 

They have pinned and patted till.clad 1s she, 
And painted, up to her eyes; 

But her face is a ludicrous sight to see 
As she tearfully moans and sighs. 


“It will never do!” says the débutante; 
“Tt is soiled, and it doesn’t fit! 

And wear this garment I won’t and s 
For I look like a country chit; 

My little white organdie frock! . . . Why can’t 
You hurry and fetch me it?” 


The little white organdie’s laced at last, 
With a chorus of “ Ah’s!” and “Oh’s!” 

Her face is powdered, her hair is massed 
In a pompadour, over her nose; 

And her hopes are high, and her heart beats fast, 
As off to the dance she goes. 
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Now, her little maid has an evening free, 
With no one to say her nay, 

With her lover—a plumber's man is he, 
And he earns his five per day. 

And the maiden the plumber’s wife would be, 
So she’s laying her plans alway. 


She has slipped her down to the dining-room, 
She has stolen some good cigars; 

She has entered the pantry’s ghostly gloom, 
Where the apricots stand in jars; 

She has opened a bottle of beer—for whom? 
Let somebody thank his stars! 


And now in.the kitchen below, so gay, 
Are the maid and that plumber caged, 

Till the bud comes back, at the break of day, 
In a state of mind enraged; 

For the lady’s maid, she is fiancée, 
And the débutante unengaged! 
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BESSIE’S REPLY 


LTTLe FREDDIE—Did your papa make his money before you were born? 
LittLe Bessi1s—He married my mama for her money before I was born. 
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BOTH SERIOUS 


UNT GRIMM (in an admonitory tone)—Getting married is a v-e-r-y serious 
matter! 
Nisce Hetty—yYes, but staying single is a preat deal more serious. 
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HER PLACE 


667 TOW old is she?” 


“I do not know how many years she has seen, but she is in her second 
gigglehood.”’ 
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THE DIVVIL-WAGON 


A TALE OF LOVE 


By Ernest Jarrold 


old-fashioned Colonial town of 

Kingston, nestling at the feet 
of the Catskills, for the Summer, and 
had taken Mary Ellen Ryan, the fe- 
male Savarin, with tnem, to do the 
cooking. Her lover, Roger Haley, was 
the head-waiter at Martin’s, twelve 
miles away, on the Saugerties road, and 
her brother, Michael, was a hostler at 
the Red House, halt-way between 
Kingston and Martin’s. 

At the time our story opens, Mary 
Ellen was lying in a cot in the King- 
ston hospital, with a dislocated hip, 
two black eyes, and with three teeth in 
her stomach, where they had been 
forced by the “ divvil-wagon,” as she 
told her sympathizing friend, Alice 
Reagan, who sat beside the cot. Mary 
Ellen was wrapped to the chin in band- 
ages and lint. 

“What happened you, Mary Ellen?” 
said Alice. “Did a locomotive hit 
you?” 

“Tis all on account ot the dinky 
little Frinchman, Gaston, that drives 
the divvil-wagon,” said the sufferer. 

“Oh, no, you mean Mr. Beaumont’s 
chiffonneer, me. darlint,” said Alice. 
“And how did he do it, wid an axe or 
ahammer? Oh, but you’rea beauty!” 

“Yes,” said Mary Eiten, sadly; “ but 
me beauty’s gone.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t mind that, if I 
were you, Mary Ellen. Nobody knows 
you had it but yourself.” 

“You wouldn't say that if I were on 
me feet, and a poker in me hand.” 

“Tis a small matter annyhow,” said 
Alice, soothingly. 
story.” 
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TT": Beaumonts had gone to the 


“Go on wid your 


“Twas all on account o’ me foolish- 
ness,” resumed Mary Ellen. “I smiled 
at Gaston, he was such a dinky little 
chap, and he wore shiny leather shoes, 
and a clean collar every day. He 
brought me bokays and candies, and 
told me that me two eyes looked like 
star-rs in a lake.” 

“They look like two holes in an iron- 
ing-blanket now,” said Alice. “But 
why did he hit you?” 

“Sure, he didn’t hit me; ‘twas the 
feather-bed hit me.” 

“The feather-bed! This is the first 
time I ever heard of a feather-bed givin’: 
a woman two black eyes,” said Alice. 

“You'd hear more it you’d say less,” 
said Mary Ellen, irritably. “Is it you 
was in the divvil-wagon, or is it me? 
Gimme some o’ that lemonade; me 
throat is like the inside of a stovepipe.” 

After a pint of lemonade had nppled 
over hei palate, Mary Ellen resumed: 

“Twas the day behind yesterday, 
Alice. The masther and the mis- 
thress and the babby were out, whin 
who should Grive up to the gate but me 
bold bucko Gaston, in Mr. Beaumont’s 
new divvil-wagon, Satan, painted red 
as fire, and wid cushions on the seats 
like they have inchurch. I was afeerd 
to go at first, bekase the charac-ter 
of the baste was bad—havin’ killed 
three cows and two goats—but Gaston 
made it run around like lard on a hot 
fryin’-pan, and at last I got in. I had 
on me more anteek that the misthress 
gave me, Alice, wid bokay wather on it 
that I bought from a peddler last_week, 
and me Easter hat, and Gaston says, 
‘We tak’ ze spin by ze Red House, for 
ze lemonade and ze ice-cream,’ he says. 
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You know how thim -frog-eaters talk, 
Alice, and away we wint, wid the wind 
from the mountains on our two faces, 
and the finces flyin’ by. They were 
all takin’ our dust that day.” 

“Did Gaston say annything tinder- 
like?” said Alice, anxious for a morsel 
of gossip to retail. 

“Not at that time, Alice,”’ replied 
the sufferer. ‘“‘He was too busy wid 
the machine. Well, as I was sayin’, 
we were goin’ along like slidin’ on 
banana-skins. Gaston had hold of the 
throlley-bar that makes the machine 
go fast or slow, and I was steerin’ wid 
the rudder-wheel, and Gaston had an 
arm around me waist, for fear I'd fall 
overboard, whin the handle of the 
throlley-bar broke off in his hand! If 
you'll believe me, Alice darlint, there 
we were, goin’ thirty miles an hour, 
and we couldn’t stop the baste. Gas- 


ton was white as the wall, and I gaspin’ 
wid the great fear at me heart. Me hat 
flew off, and me hair was streamin’ out 
behind like a thousand tails to a kite, 
and when we wint past the Red House, 
I was standin’ up, yellin’ to me 


brother, ‘Save me, Mike! Save me!’ 
Sure, Alice, I thought me time had 
come, and I thought of all the wicked 
things I had done, like givin’ you sugar 
and claret from the misthress’s pantry, 
and me wid one hand on the little 
steerin’-wheel, keepin’ the snortin’ 
baste in the road, and the other 
hand feelin’ for the rosary in me 
breast.” 

“And where was the little Frinch- 
man?” said Alice, who never lost sight 
of the love motive. 

“Oh, he was hangin’ around me 
waist, lookin’ up in me face, and sayin’ 
we'd die together, and be buried in the 
same grave.” 

“ And a stone over you sayin’, ‘Even 
death couldn’t tear them apart,’ for 
Roger Haley to read of a Sunda’ after- 
noon,” said Alice. 

“Arrah, don’t bullyrag me, Alice,” 
replied Mary Ellen. “’Twas not 
death I was afeerd of, but what Roger 
would say whin he saw me goin’ by 
Martin’s in the divvil-wagon, wid that 
Frinchman hangin’ from me waist, and 
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Roger wid an arm on him like a mule’s 
leg. But I was sorry for the littl 
Frinchman, Alice, till he tried to kis 
me. ‘Oh, my Hello Ease! Hello Ease!’ 
he says. ‘One leetle kees! Ze first, 
ze last! Zekeesterryble! Ze kees /o} 
mort!’ ‘You see, he was crazy wid fear, 
Alice. Who was this Hello Ease, at 
all?” 

“Yes,” said the cynical Alice, “many 
a man gets crazy spells like that, and 
not in runaway divvil-wagons, either, 
Did you give Gaston the kiss?” 

“It’s queer about that,” said Mary 
Ellen, thoughtfully. “I put me face 
down to comfort him, Alice, he bein’ 
on the edge o’ death, whin the wagon 
struck somethin’, and I went up in the 
air, and came down on the broad 0’ 
me back in the middle of a feather. 
bed.” 

“Oh, ho! that’s where the feather. 
bed was, is it! In the middle of the 
Saugerties road, of a Summer’s after- 
noon?’”’ 

“You ovght to file your tongue, to 
take the rasp off it,” said Mary Ellen, 
angrily. ‘‘ Wait till I tell you how the 
feather-bed came to be there. Whin 
Mike saw me goin’ by the Red House 
like an Irish comet, he telephoned to 
Roger, at Martin’s, to stop the runa- 
way, bekase I was in the wagon wid a 
crazy Frinchman. Roger had only 
about six minutes to do the work, but 
everybody in the hotel helped him, 
and in two shakes of a goat’s tail they 
had twenty feather-beds in the road, 
makin’ one big bed seventy feet long 
and twelve feet wide; then they put 
two bales of hay in front of the big bed, 
and when Satan struck them, he went 
up in the air, and 1 lost me seven small 
senses for half an hour; and—would vou 
believe it, Alice ?—the little Frinchman 
wasn’t hurted a bit, not a scratch on 
him!” 

“Where is he now?” said Alice. 

“Oh, he’s in the hospital, poor man.” 

“And what is he in there fag, if he 
wasn't hurted?” 

“I'm sorry to tell you, Alice but he 
had a little argyment wid Roger. | 
think it is concushion the doctors say 
is the matter wid him.” 





““WHERE LAY A MIST” 
By Montagu Lessing 


SILVER mist lay on the land, 
And it lay upon the sea— 
A mourning veil from God’s own hand 
Down dropped of mystery. 


The Lady Myrta paced the path, 
Which clomb the cliffs among; 

She heard the surges’ shriek of wrath, 
Their dread and awful song. 


“Why sing the waves so sad?’’ quoth she; 
“Why ‘lies the mist so drear? 

The song is as a dirge to me; 
My heart is fain with fear. 


“Oh, is it sin to love?—ah, woe!— 
To love, oh, is it sin, 

Though when one strives to bid it go, 
It still should enter in? 


“For he, my lord, is sad and old, 
With beard and hair all white; 

His palsied hands are clawed and cold, 
His eyes have quenched their light. 


“And Loren is so fair, so young, 
And his the lover’s art; 

The burning words that he has sung 
Are flame within my heart. 


““Why tarries he upon the hour 
Our love has trysted here?— 

To wander secret to my bower 
Where none may see nor hear! 


“Why sing the waves so plaintively? 
Why lies the mist so drear? 

The song is as a dirge to me; 
My heart is fain with fear.” 


Lo! one has loitered in the veil, 
The film of silvery shroud. 

The Lady Myrta breasts the gale, 
And cries to him aloud: 


“Why tarriest thou upon the hour 
Our love has trysted here? 

Oh, haste thee! haste thee. to my bower, 
Where none may see nor hear.” 


. 
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But to the Lady Myrta’ 8 word 
No single word replies 

Her but dies as ail unheard, 
Unheard her passioned cries. 


And now she speeds adown the way 
Unto her laggard love; 

Nor yet the waves their clamors stay, 
The mist still clings above. 


And now she reaches him, and now 
Puts forth her eager hand. 

Oh, here were shame, and shame enow 
To curse this golden strand! 


’Tis he, her lord, so old, so grim, 
Who fronts her! And his eyes, 

That erst were flickering and dim, 
Flame hate at her surprise. 


“Your lover swims in yonder sea,” 
He cries, and points adown 

A hundred fathoms’ mystery 
Of waves by tempests blown. 


“And wilt thou, too, oh, falsely wed, 
My lady, keep thy tryst 

Within yon dainty bridal bed? 
Of Death wouldst thou be kissed?” 


The Lady Myrta scans the flood, 
She leaps upon the verge; 

For love and madness make her mood— 
Love waits within the surge. 


“Why sings the sea so sad?’’ cries she; 
“And lies the mist so drear? 

The dirge is love’s own song to me, 
And love shall know no fear!” 


And calls she o’er the dread abyss, 
Unto the seas that moan: 
“O Death, I hunger for thy kiss!—” 
‘ The old man is alone. 


Why sing the waves so plaintively? 
Why lies the mist so drear? 

Hark to the song of the surging sea— 
Love’s madness and love’s fear. 


A silver mist lies on the land, 
And it lies upon the sea— 

A mourning veil from God’s own hand, 
Down dropped of mystery. 


CrSr9 
OPEN confession is good for the soul but—bad for the reputation. 





DANS LA PEUR 
Par Charles Foley 


SSISE, dans son avant-scéne de 
droite, & cété de Mme Blavaine, 
la duchesse Elise d’Albigny 

écoutait la piéce avec distraction. De- 
bout, derriére elle, son mari, Lionel 
d'Albigny, se dressait dans l’ombre 
de la loge, trés svelte en son frac élé- 
gant. Le reflet de son plastron éclai- 
rait son beau visage immobilisé dans 
une expression de froideur hautaine. 
Et, tout en enveloppant cette salle de 
premiére, cette salle comble, lumineuse, 
froufroutante, de son regard clair et 
furtif, il caressait avec satisfaction sa 
moustache soyeuse et blonde entre 
deux de ses doigts longs, minces et 
lourds de bagues. 

Sans savoir pourquoi, Elise se sen- 
tait triste. Peut-étre, en sa robe trop 
somptueuse, sous ses diamants trop 
éclatants, avait-elle conscience de pa- 
raitre un peu timide, un peu rouge, un 
peu provinciale, prés de cette ravis- 
sante Mme Blavaine, dont la téte 
affinée, le col délicat et les épaules 
blanches s’élangaient en pistil de chair 
pale et précieuse du calice bouffant d’un 
corsage de plumes et de dentelles 
noires. Peut-étre regrettait-elle cette 
présence importune qui la privait d'un 
échange d’impressions intimes avec 
Lionel — et cependant c’était elle- 
méme qui, malgré les objections de son 
mari, avait invité cette jeune et jolie 
femme & partager leur loge. Peut- 
étre, enfin, en face d’un décor évoca- 
teur de paysages bleus, Elise se rap- 
pelait-elle les pAturages et les foréts 
d’Amérique ot elle avait vécu toute 
son enfance paisible. Elle ne se dou- 
tait pas alors que son pére, le vieillard 
encore si rude & toutes besognes, pour- 
rait la doter de plusieurs millions. 
Oui, cepernidant, elle si humble, un 
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beau jeune seigneur d’outre-mer 1’était 
venue chercher. Quand son pére lui 
avait présenté l’élégant et fier cava- 
lier qui souriait avec condescendance, 
elle avait ressenti de la crainte, puis 
de la surprise. Mais, quand on avait 
prononcé le mot fiangailles, au premier 
baiser permis par le vieillard, sous la 
caresse savamment chatouilleuse des 
moustaches d'or, le cceur aimant et 
naif d’Elise s’était subitement grisé 
d’une tendresse délicieuse. Le ma- 
riage, le voyage de noces, l’installation & 
Paris, ne les avait-elle pas révés? Et 
son bonheur d’épouse avait fait de son 
amour de fiancée une adoration si 
pleine de gratitude et d’effusion que 
son pére en passant par la France, dans 
son petit tour d'Europe, lui avait con- 
seillé, dans un sourire madré: 

— Aime ton mari, ma petite du- 
chesse, mais ne le lui montre pas tant! 
S’il a le nom, c’est toi qui as l’argent. 
Souviens-toi que le bonheur t’est da; 
je te l’ai payé trés cher! 

Ces paroles-la, la petite duchesse les 
avait jugées brutales, grossiéres, pres- 
que cruelles, quoique sorties de la bou- 
che de son pére. Elle s’était dépéchée 
de les oublier. Et, gagné & sa ten- 
dresse, enveloppé de ses caresses 
naives, Lionel d’Albigny se laissait 
adorer avec condescendance. 

— Il m’aime autant qu’il peut aimer, 
pensait Elise. Sa facon fiére, hau- 
taine, d’apparence un peu froide, tient 
& son caractére méme. Quoi de plus 
naturel? Je suis humble et peu jolie, 
il est si noble et si beau! 

La petite duchesse fut tirée de sa 
réverie par un mouvement de Mme 
Blavaine. La jeune femme venait de 
faire tomber son éventail et se baissait 
pour le ramasser. D’Albigny ‘“tait 
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demeuré immobile, distrait; il lorgnait 
la salle. L'incident confirma les ré- 
flexions d’Elise: 

— Comme Lionel montre peu d’em- 
pressement, observa-t-elle, pour cette 
femme, cependant si séduisante! II la 
regarde & peine, il ne lui parle pas, tan- 
dis qu'il me sourit dés que je le re- 
garde, me répond avec expansion dés 
que je l'interroge. Je crois qu’ils se 
déplaisent mutuellement; mais com- 
bien chacun d’eux est gracieux pour 
moi! 

Pourquoi, malgré cette remarque de 
femme heureuse, Elise, dans un ma- 
laise de pressentiment, demeurait-elle 
songeuse, mélancolique? 

Tout & coup, couvrant le dialogue de 
la piéce qu’Elise n’écoutait pas, une 
rumeur s'éleva dans la salle. Des 
spectateurs se levérent; d’autres, en- 
core assis, désignérent le cété droit du 
théatre d’un geste d’effroi. La petite 
duchesse, troublée en sa réverie, tourna 
ses regards vers la rampe. Elle vit 
que les acteurs se retiraient précipi- 
tamment vers le fond. Du méme 
cété que son avant-scéne, un peu de 


fumée s’échappait des portants sans 
que la jeune femme pft voir d’ot cela 


provenait. Mme Blavaine se pencha 
davantage. Aussitét, frémissante, 
effarée, elle se rejeta brusquement en 
arriére et, haletante, siffla entre ses 
dents qui claquaient: 

— Le décor a pris feu! . 

Lionel n’eut méme pas l’idée de 
vérifier le fait. Un regard dans la 
salle le convainquit: tout le monde se 
sauvait. A l’orchestre, les spectateurs 
escaladaient les fauteuils, se pressaient, 
se ruaient au pourtour, vers la sortie, 
dans un grouillement de luttes ob- 
scures et sourdes. Dans les loges, des 
femmes s’élangaient vers le couloir, 
d’autres tournaient sur elles-mémes ou 
heurtaient les cloisons comme pour les 
abattre; d’autres, enfin, debout, roidies, 
hypnotisées de frayeur, la bouche tor- 
due de cris qui s’étranglaient, restaient 
les yeux grands ouverts et fixés sur les 
balcons déserts, sur la scéne balayée et 
vidée comme sous une rafale de 
panique. Et le plus poignant, en 
cette fuite d’épouvante, c’était le 
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silence—le silerice de cette foule o 
pressée, étouffée, rendue muette par |, 
peur de la mort. 

Elise demeura d’abord saisie par ¢¢ 
spectacle d’horreur, puis se retourna 
sans hate, avec sang-froid, pour demap- 
der & Lionel ce qu'elle devait faire. 
Elle vit Mme Blavaine qui, livide, 
éperdue, empétrée dans sa traine et son 
fauteuil renversé, venait de tomber sur 
la marche qu’elle voulait franchir. 
Elise lui tendit la main, l’aida dy 
mieux qu'elle put. Debout, Mme Bla- 
vaine se précipita vers la porte. La 
duchesse releva le fauteuil pour passer: 
puis, & son tour, gagna le fond de |, 
loge, mais avec plus de calme, car cela 
lui semblait honteux qu’on efit si peur 
d’un peu de fumée. Elle avait vu, 
maintes fois, le feu prendre aux granges 
de son pére. Tous les habitants de la 
ferme, hommes, femmes, enfants, com- 
battaient alors les flammes pas 2 pas: 
c’était toujours dur, parfois long; mais, 
si sournois qu’il fit, on arrivait tou- 
jours & vaincre l’incendie. 

Cependant Elise se dépécha, parce 
qu'elle était inquiéte de Lionel. Elle 
l’apercut dans l’ombre, au fond de 
l’avant-scéne. I] lui tournait le dos et 
tentait, de se doigts nerveux et crispés, 
d’ouvrir les deux battants de la porte 
pour leur faire le passage plus large. 
Complétement affolée, ne comprenant 
plus rien, Mme Blavaine se jeta sur 
cette porte et la tira, tandis que le 
jeune homme la poussait-en sens con- 
traire. Fiévreux, troublés, hors 
d’eux, incapables de s’expliquer, ils bal- 
butiaient des mots incohérents. 

— Mais, madame, s’écria la du- 
chesse, la porte s’ouvre en delhors. 
Laissez-moi votre place: j’aiderai Lio- 
nel mieux que vous. 

Dominé par cette voix résolue, 
Mme Blavaine s’écarta. Elise et 
Lionel purent ouvrir la porte. C’était, 
dans le couloir, dégringolant des gale- 
ries par un escalier de cété, un effroy- 
able torrent, une cohue d’hommes et 
de femmes ahanant de terreur. [n- 
chevétrés, ils se déchiraient, s’écra- 
saient, se broyaient entre les murs. 

Elise, hésitante, reculant d’instinct, 
demandait & son mari: 
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— Fatit-il se jeter la-dedans? 

Mais Lionel, grelottant, comme saisi 
déja par la démence de cette marée 
vivante, ne lui répondait pas, ne sem- 
plait plus la connaitre, ne regardait 
plus que Mme Blavaine. Une éclaircie 
se produisant tout & coup dans la foule, 
il cria: 

— Glisse-toi! faufile-toi!... Sors, mais 
sors donc vite! 

A ce tutoiement, bien que les yeux 
de son mari fussent ailleurs, Elise crut 
qu'il lui parlait. Et elle allait s’en- 
foncer dans la foule quand elle sentit 
que Mme Blavaine la tirait en arri- 
ére, la bousculait furieusement pour 
passer devant elle. Indignée, elle ré- 
sista, murmurant: 

—Vous allez me faire tomber, 
madame! LA&chez-moi, nous passerons 
bien tous trois! 

Mais elle fut subitement arrachée 
de la porte, brutalement poussée, 
collée & la cloison de la loge. Et, 
glacée d’horreur, elle vit son’ mari 
livide, les lévres blanches, les dents 
serrées, son mari, la face convulsée 
d'une expression féroce et lache, les 
prunelles toutes claires d’une lueur de 
folie, qui l’acculait au mur, lui enfon- 
gait cruellement son poing crispé dans 
la poitrine, ses bagues dures en pleine 
chair et hurlait &l’autre femme, d’une 
voix d’angoisse et de passion: 

— Mais qu’est-ce que tu attends? 
Passe, je t’en conjure, passe vite! 

Ah! la vision de cauchemar! L’atroce 
parole surgie du fond ténébreux de 
l'€me, sous la montée de la peur! Ah! 
comme la poussée du bestial instinct 
de vivre arrachait le sourire, crevait 
le masque, montrait & nu la hideur du 
mensonge et de la trahison! 

Elise ne résista plus, laissa passer la 
femme et l'homme; puis, elle se traina 
sans force, se laissa tomber sur une 
chaise de la loge et, ferment les yeux 
de douleur, cachant son visage dans 
ses mains, brisée, l’Ame morte déja, 
elle attendit la mort. 

Elle n’entendait plus qu'une rumeur 
lointaine de fleuve qui s’écoule, elle 
ne pensait plus, elle ne percevait plus 
ren de ce qui se passait. Mais 
Vhorrible image restait fixée au fond 
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de ses yeux. Elle revoyait l'homme 
bléme, aux traits décomposés, qui, en 
béte aux abois, l’avait brutalisée, 
meurtrie, frappée, afin de sauver 
l'autre! Et prise de désespoir, de 
dégofit infinis, la petite duchesse san- 
glotait sans pouvoir verser de larmes: 

—Ah oui! qu’ils passent... qu’ils 
passent... qu’ils retournent & la vie... 
Si la vie est ainsi, je préfére la mort}... 

Elle n’avait plus peur; elle atten- 
dait les flammes comme une déli- 
vrance, comme la purification, l’oubhi, 
l’anéantissement de ce souvenir d’hor- 
reur tragique... 

Cependent quelques bruits renais- 
saient autour d’elle. Aucun embrasse- 
ment de flammes, aucune suffocation de 
fumée. Mme d’Albigny rouvrit les 
yeux. La salle restait illuminée, 
l’atmosphére était respirable, on 
n’avait méme pas baissé le rideau de 
fer. Elle crut sortir tout & coup du 
cauchemar. Penchée, elle apergut les 
planches de la scéne mouillées; des 
pompiers, trés gais, aprés la fausse 
alerte, roulaient, emportaient leurs 
tuyaux, et trois machinistes rem- 
plagaient déja le portant a peine 
noirci d’une mince léchade de ‘flamme. 
Le régisseur, les figurants, rassurés, 
venaient constater le dégat léger, 
tandis que, & l’orchestre, dans les 
loges, quelques spectateurs, craintifs 
encore, regagnaient leurs places. 

Dix minutes aprés, devant la salle a 
demi remplie, on refrappait les trois 
coups, les acteurs reparaissaient, recom- 
mengaient le dialogue, et la piéce repre- 
nait son cours. 

Elise ne pouvait plus écouter, ne 
pouvait plus regarder. Les yeux de 
férocité claire, la voix d’angoisse et de 
passion l'obsédaient. I] lui semblait 
que les places abandonnées prés d’elle 
et derriére elle ouvraient, tout a 1’en- 
tour, un vide immense. Soudain, une 
petite toux séche, nerveuse, embar- 
rassée, la fit tressaillir, se retourner. 
Lionel venait de rentrer, le plastron un 
peu cassé, l’habit froissé, mais le visage 
apaisé, la mine froide et hautaine. I) 
s’approcha de la jeune femme et payant 
d’audace, souriant comme si rien d’ef- 
froyable ne s’était passé, il murmura: 
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— Vous avez trés bien fait de ne pas 
sortir de cette loge, ainsi que je vous 
conjurais de le faire. Mme Blavaine 
s’est tirée de la cohue & demi écharpée. 
Ayant tout de suite su qu’il n’y avait 
aucun danger, je vous ai laissés pour 
mettre cette peureuse en voiture. Ah! 
par contraste, chére amie, que vous 
m’avez parue admirable de sang-froid! 

La malheureuse femme se détourna 
sans répondre. Ce sourire, qu’elle ad- 
mirait il n'y avait pas une demi-heure, 
lui semblait & présent un ignoble rictus 
d@’hypocrisie. Elle comprenait qu’elle 
ne pourrait plus jamais se trouver de- 
vant cet homme sans se rappeler la 
face convulsée, l’expression féroce, 
les prunelles claires de ce fou qui, dans 
sa peur et sa force de lache, avait re- 
poussé sa femme pour sauver sa mai- 
tresse! A demeurer sous le regard de 


ce mari devenu tout & coup l’étranger 
perfide qu'on redoute, elle avait 1’im- 
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pression d’étre enveloppée de men- 
songe et de trahison! Ah! combien |e 
sentir, silencieux et guetteur, der. 
riére elle, si prés d’elle, cela lui sem- 
biait encore plus tragique que leur lutte 
effrénée et sauvage contre la porte! 
Et la petite duchesse songeait en- 
core: 
— Tout mon amour, tous mes espoirs 
et toutes mes illusions viennent d’étre 
anéantis par ce petit bout de toile 
peinte qui n’a méme pas flambé! 
Mais voyant que, de plusieurs loges, 
on la lorgnait, non pas pour elle, mais 
pour ses diamants, elle leva vite ses ju- 
melles devant ses yeux, afin de cacher 
ses larmes qui, cette fois, coulaient. 
Et, pénétrée de toute sa misére de 
millionnaire, elle pensa, toute frisson- 
nante en face d’un danger plus terrible: 
— Maintenant, comme cela va m’étre 
difficile de vivre... et c’était, tout a 
Vheure, si facile de mourir! 


fax. 


HER COMING 


O-DAY I met her—Spring— 

Tender, rapturous, sweet-lipped thing! 
I kissed her eyes and she smiled again, 
Smiled through her tears as sunlit rain. 
I’ve walked with her all this wondrous day, 
Whispering secrets, lover-way; 
She knows the pain of my Winter heart, 
Prisoned in grim town walls, apart 
From the riotous, vagabond god, young Pan, 
Whose child I’ve been since the world began; 
Knows how my fretted spirit cried 
For upland hopes, green spaces wide. 
I laid my head on her perfumed breast, 
Where the early blossoms cling soft-pressed, 
And the sky seemed set with violets— 
Oh, Love remembers and Love forgets. 


Could you not hear her—Spring— 

Bidding the homesick birds to sing? 

You did not see her face, you say? 

The birds were mute, the skies were gray? 

Poor holden sense!—She called to me ~ 

Till I thrilled with passionate ecstasy. 

To-day I met her—Spring— 

Wild, alluring, flower-eyed thing! 
Emery Potties. 





THE HYPOCRITE 


By Edith Elmer Wood 


ALEB FOOTE was dying. The 
C doctor had told him that he 
could not live more than twen- 
ty-four hours, and that any excitement 
or over-exertion might bring the end 
sooner. He had felt it his duty to an- 
swer Caleb’s questions frankly, doing 
as he would be done by, that the old 
man might have due warning to set 
his affairs in order. 

Caleb's worldly concerns, indeed, did 
not require any last touches. He was 
acareful and methodical man, who left 
no loose ends hanging. But certain 
spiritual matters were very much on 
his mind. 

As soon as the doctor was gone, 
Caleb sent for the minister. Unfortu- 
nately, he had started on the early 
train for a couple of days in the city, 
and Caleb had not so much time to 
spare. There seemed to be no alter- 
native but to send for Elder Jewett. 

Caleb instinctively shrank from the 
ordeal of this interview, and longed for 
the riper wisdom of the clergyman. 
But he could not afford to delay, and 
he derived some melancholy comfort 
from the thought that this last disap- 
pointment might be laid on him as a 
part—oh, a very small part, of course 
—of the punishment for his sins. 

As he lay in the great four-poster 
bed, waiting for the elder, his thoughts 
were busy with the past. The pain 
of the old memories showed so plainly 
in his face that his wife touched him 
on the arm, and asked, anxiously, “ Air 
ye suff’rin’ much, Cabe?”’ 

“Not so much ez might be, Cynthy, 
not near,”’ he caowred. smiling. ‘Ye 
mustn't worry now.” 

Its 


The old woman choked down a sob, 
and hid her face in the coverlid. 

“ There, there, mother, don't ye take 
on,”’ he said. 

She tried, but it was hard for her to 
regain her self-control. They had been 
married so long—nearly half a century. 
There was to have been a golden-wed- 
ding party, with all the children and 
grandchildren back at home, and 
now—— Herimagination shrank from 
the picture conjured up, and turned to 
the past for relief. It had been such a 
perfect married life! They had had 
their share of sickness and sorrow, but 
it had only drawn them closer together. 
He had always been so good'to her, so 
gentle and considerate. Looking back 
over the years, she could not remem- 
ber a hard word from him or an un- 
generous act. No one that she knew 
had such a husband; and now he was 
going to leave her. She had always 
expected to be the first to go. She 
had been a half-way invalid for years, 
and he had been tireless in his attend- 
ance on her. She lifted his wasted 
hand, and laid her tremulous old lips 
against it. 

“Don’t, Cynthy,’’ he begged, dis- 
tressedly. She could not know that 
every evidence of her tenderness was 
causing the old remorse to gnaw more 
savagely at his heart. 

He was enduring no physical pain. 
The little spasms that crossed his face 
from time to time were wrung from the 
mental agony within. The hour was 
coming for him to appear before his 
God—in his conception, a stern, aveng- 
ing judge, the Jehovah of the Old Tes- 
tament; and he knew that he, Caleb 
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Foote, was a sinner among sinners, that 
his fair-seeming life had been a sham 
and a lie. To himself at least, he had 
never made any pretenses. He was 
; a a hypocrite by nature. He knew, 
"as he had always known, the full meas- 
jure of his guilt. His whole soul was 
.) writhing with self-loathing now, as it 
‘hadin all his moments of deeper con- 
stiousness for nearly forty years. He 
had thought so often how he would 
unburden himself at the last to his min- 
ister, beneath whose surface austerity 
was an inexhaustible stock of human 
kindness. But Elder Jewett—vwell, it 
was the will of the Lord. 

The elder came in, correct in every 
particular, a just and perfect man in 
‘the sight of God. The sinner on the 
bed shifted his position uneasily. 

“Will ye leave us for a few minutes, 
mother?’’ Caleb asked his wife. 

The elder bowed approval of this 
preparation for serious discourse. 

Caleb had planned so often what he 
was to say that his words camie rap- 
idly as soon as the door was closed, 
though they cost him an unsuspected 
amount of effort. 

“I want to hev some words with ye, 
Brother Jewett. Theshadder o’ death 
lays on me, an’ I want to make my 
peace with God afore I go. I know 
the Lord’s merciful, an’ He’s promised 
to forgive them ez are truly penitent. 
But I can’t feel right sure He’ll forgive 
me, for I’ve been a sinner beyond other 
men.” 

“ We are all sinners, Brother Foote,” 
said the elder, somewhat perfunctorily. 

“Yes, yes, I know. But I don’t 
mean that sort. I don’t mean the kind 
that pesters itself about not bein’ grate- 
ful enough or fallin’ short o’ the divine 
standard o’ perfection. I’m talkin’ 
about real, downright, black sin an’ 
breakin’ the commandments.” 

The elder looked at him, sharply. 
Caleb noticed the tightness of his upper 
lip, and felt irritated by it, as he had a 
hundred times before. All at once, he 
knew that he could never make to this 
man the full confession he had in- 
tended. The words simply would not 
come. 


“What’s on yer mind, Brother 
Foote?” 

“It ’uz a long time ago—thirty-eight 
year or tharabout—I done a great 
wrong to one [’d never had nothin’ but 
kindness from. An’ I ain't 
had no peace in my heart since.” 

He paused, and the elder waited, evi- 
dently expecting him to go on. 

“Ain’t ye ever tried to right the 
—oane ye done?” the elder asked, at 

ast. 

“If I could hev!” the other gasped. 
“But I couldn’t. ’Twa’n’t that kind 
o’ thing. "Twuz done, an’ couldn't 
be undone. The Almighty Himself 
couldn’t undo it!” 

The elder’s upper lip tightened still 
more. 

“Doubtin’ the power o’ God ain't 
the way to secure His forgiveness,” 
he said, sententiously. ‘‘ Ever ask the 
forgiveness o’ the party ye injured?” 
he inquired, presently, as the sick man 
continued silent. 

The look of terror that swept over 
Caleb's face did not need the feeble 
“No” he uttered to make his meaning 
clear. 

“Then yer duty’s plain, Brother 
Foote. Send fer him now, an’ confess 
yer fault, an’ do whatever ye can to 
make restitution. If the human 
brother can forgive, it’s likely the Lord 
will, too.” 

“No, no,” murmured Caleb, in a 
frightened voice, “not that! I can’t 
do that. An’ ’t 'udn’t do no good, if I 
did. There ain’t no restitution pos- 
sible, I tell ye.” 

The elder regarded him with con- 
tracted eyebrows. 

“I don’t jest foller yer reasonin’s, 
Brother Foote,”’ he said, severely. “1 
dare say it comes hard to confess, 
but——”’ 

“’Tain't that I’m afeard to own up,” 
the sick man interrupted, eagerly. “It 
’ud be the greatest comfort in the world 
to tell it out an’ hev done with it. I'd 

a’ done it years an’ years ago, if I'd 

a’ been the only one to think of. But 
I've no right to confess other folks’ 
sins for’em. Ye see, I wa’n’t the only 
one consarned.” 
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The elder shook his head, disapprov- 


ingly. 

es Ym afraid Satan has a strong hold 
on ye, Brother Foote. Ye'’ve no call 
to be shelterin’ yer partners in wrong- 
doin’. Confession is a duty ye owe to 
yerself an’ to yer God. That's all ye 
need to consarn yerself about. Even 
if disgrace in this life should overtake 
the other guilty ones tharby, it might, 
in the workin’s o’ Providence, be the 
means o’ savin’ their immortal parts 
from the wrath to come.” 

Caleb groaned. Before his mind rose 
the picture of his “partner in wrong- 
doing.”” She was a grandmother now, 
living in honored old age. Would pub- 
lic disgrace be the means of “saving 
her immortal part’? Was it conceiv- 
able, even, that it needed saving? He 
saw before him in imagination the deli- 
cate, shrinkine little woman whom he 
had not see’ with his bodily eyes for 
five-and-thirvy years, although she 
lived but a few miles away. He re- 
called the poignant agony of shame 
and remorse with which she had viewed 
her own frailty. It had been all his 
fault—all his fault from beginning to 
end. He had won her love, to which 
he had no right, and she had loved 
him. Ah! A faint smile flickered 
into his eyes. Then he pulled himself 
up sharply. Was his heart hankering 
after its old sin, in spite of the years 
that had passed—and he on his death- 
bed? With an effort, he brought his 
thoughts back where they belonged. 

“T’ve no right to leave a legacy o’ 
disgrace to my wife an’ children,” he 
said, firmly, “jest to make my mind 
feel easier.’ 

“* The iniquity o’ the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children unto the 
third an’ fourth generation.’ It is 
the will o’ the Lord. Who are we that 
we should oppose it?” 

Caleb winced. 

“Yes, that’s so. An’, if the Lord 
sees fit to afflict them for my sin, He 
will. But I can’t bear that my hand 
should be the one to strike the blow.” 

“The heart is very deceitful, Brother 
Foote. Ain't it rather yerself that 
ye’re tryin’ so hard to spare?” 
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Now, Caleb was not quite sure that 
he was not that particular sort of a 
coward. He had asked himself just 
that question many times. He waited 
a moment before he answered. Dur~. 
ing that moment, his wife’s image rose 
before him, patient, loving and trust- 
ful, as she had been through all the 
years of their married, life. He was 
sure that, if he told her of his old 
unfaithfulness, she would forgive him. 
But it would break her heart. If he 
forced himself to confide in Elder 
Jewett, he foresaw, with sickening 
certainty, what would happen. The 
elder would still insist on his confess- 
ing his sin to his wife, and, if he refused 
to do so, word tell her himself in order. 
to assure to the dying man the benefit 
of her forgiveness. Elder Jewett was 
not one to abandon the standard he 
himself had set up. If it were only 
the minister now! 

“T’'ve been a-thinkin’ o’ what ye 
said, Brother Jewett, an’ a-wonderin’ 
if I could be that mean. I’ve been 
a-searchin’ my heart, an’ I don’t feel 
noways inclined to be too confident. 
But I don’t think it’s that. way with 
me. It’s really so that it don’t seem 
right for me to shift the burden I've 
been a-carryin’ so long to the shoul- 
ders o’ the innocent. The person I in- 
jured couldn’t be helped! sy me con- 
fessin’. It ‘ud only bring unhappiness 
to—that person, a powerful sight o’ 
unhappiness. "Tain’t ez if there was 
any atonement I could make.” 

He did not count as atonement the 
long years of tenderness and devotion 
in which he had been trying to “ make 
it up to Cynthv.” He would have 
been unspeakably shocked if the 
thought had ever crossed his mind that 
he had been kinder to her in the thou- 
sand trifles of every-day life, that he had 
effaced himself more for her sake, that 
he had borne her various little un- 
reasonablenesses and  faultfindings 
more patiently—in short, had made her 
happier than he would have done if he 
had had no sin on his conscience. He 
would have said it was “the least any 
one with a remnant o’ decency could 
do,” and no doubt he would have been 
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right. Some people with uneasy con- 
sciences take it out, in irritability and 
neglect, on those they have injured, 
whose very presence seems a mute re- 
proach. Caleb was differently con- 
stituted. Such a line of action pre- 
sented no temptation to him, so, of 
course, he took no credit to himself. for 
avoiding it. On the daily rack of tor- 
ture, where his remorse kept him 
_stretched, these countless little acts of 
self-abnegation were the only things 
that brought him relief. 

The elder had dropped on his knees 
beside the bed, and was “wrestling 
with the Lord in prayer,” begging Him 
to soften the hard heart of the dying 
sinner. 

“Do ye feel that ye can speak 
now?” he asked, as he rose. 

Caleb shook his head. 

“T’ve made my confession to God. 
He knows all about it. Ask Him to 
forgive me.” 

“Pears to me it’s a very easy mat- 
ter to make a confession to God, seein’ 
as He knows it all a’ready, &n’ it ain’t 
a-goin’ to interfere any with yer good 
name in the world that ye set such 
store by,” observed the elder, with 
some acuteness. “Pears to me, ye 
want to buy yer way to heaven mighty 
cheap, Brother Foote.” 

Caleb flushed at the crassness of the 
suggestion. He, the open-handed Ca- 
leb, to be accused of bargaining with 
his Creator! But, perhaps, this also 
was a part of his punishment. He 
kept his temper, and said only, “I’m 
afeard there ain’t no chance o’ you 
an’ me agreein’ to look at this the same 
way. I guess I'll hev to do my own 
prayin’—with Cynthy’s help. I won't 
keep ye any longer, Brother Jewett.” 

But the elder felt it his duty to re- 
main. An immortal soul was at 
stake. 

“*Except ye repent an’ confess yer 
sins, ye shall in nowise be saved’!”’ he 
cried, and his voice sounded full of au- 
thority. 

Caleb’s cheek blanched. He did not 
remember that passage, but he never 
doubted that it was Scripture, as well 
as what followed. 


The elder went on with increasing 
exaltation: 

“* Harken to the word o’ the Lord! 
They shall confess their sins which 
they have done.’ And in another 
place, ‘Confess yer faults one to an- 
other. Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom o’ heaven, but he that doeth 
the will o’ my Father. They shall 
gather out o’ His kingdom all things 
that offend, an’ them which do iniquity, 
an’ shall cast them into a furnace 0’ 
fire; there shall be wailing an’ gnash- 
ing o’ teeth. After thy hardness an’ 
impenitent heart, thou treasurest up 
unto thyself wrath against the day o’ 
wrath. Tribulation an’ anguish upon 
every soul o’ man that doeth evil! 
Unless ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish! If thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off an’ cast it from thee; for it is 
profitable for thee that one o’ thy 
members should perish, an’ not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell, 
where the worm dieth not an’ the fire 
is not quenched. Woe unto you, 
scribes an’ Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye are like unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full o’ dead men’s 
bones an’ o’ all uncleanness. How can 
ye escape the damnation o’ hell?’” 

As the familiar words of the Book 
he reverenced were hurled at him, the 
dying man seemed fairly to shrink and 
shrivel before the scorching blast that 
they pictured. To him, there was no 
figure of speech in it all, but a literal 
sea of burning pitch, seething and bub- 
bling under a mass of fiery vapor, in the 
midst of which human beings like him- 
self shrieked and writhed—not for a 
year, nor a thousand years, but for all 
eternity. There was no shadow of 
doubt in his mind. 

“Can’t ye see some hope?” he whis- 


pered. 
“Not unless yer heart is softened to 
confess yer sins,” came the stern an- 


swer. 

Caleb did not dream of questioning 
the. strict orthodoxy and correctness 
of the elder’s religious views. There 
was no lurking hope in his heart that 
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God might be more merciful than 
Ephraim Jewett. The alternatives 
were sharply before him. On the one 
hand, forgiveness and eternal joy, but 
at the price of destroying his wife’s 
illusions, laying on her in her old age a 
grievous burden and holding to her 
faithful lips a draught of great bitter- 
ness. There was the chance, too, that 
his confession might bring dishonor to 
that other woman, and cast a blot on 
the lives of innocent children. On the 
other hand, they would be secured 
from any harm that could come to 
them through him, and his wife, 
though mourning his loss, would find 
comfort in thinking well of him. And 
he . . . There were the flames, 
the undying flames .. His cold 
flesh quivered, his shrunken. frame 
trembled at the thought. But the sin 
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was his, and it was right that he should 
take the punishment of it, not others 
who were guiltless. He saw no hero- 
ism in his choice. It was the matter- 
of-fact avoidance of what looked to 
him an unpardonable lack of manliness. 

“Aren’t ye goin’ to confess?”’ cried 
the elder, with a note of horror in his 
voice. For he, too, saw the flames 
licking around the feet of the dying 
—s whose hardness of heart appalled 

m 

“No,” said Caleb, firmly. 

He shut his lips tight, as though to 
keep the secret sealed forever. Then, 
by a supreme effort of self-conquering 
will, he turned his face to the wall. 

The living spark that still burned 
feebly in the worn-out body flickered 
a moment, and went out. Caleb Foote 
was dead. 
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BLUE AND GOLD 


BLUE of a burning, boundless sky, 
Gold of a boundless, splendid sod; 
Prodigal noontide, far and nigh, 
Blue and gold on the plains of God. 


League on league of the yellow grass, 
Rolling, an endless inland sea; 

Room for a world to rise and pass, 
Room for love and the years to be! 


Depth on depth of the bending blue, 
Bare and infinite, living fire; 

So could I bare my soul to you, 
Height and depth of my heart’s desire! 


¥ 


VERY LIKELY 
“nyo one has yet told us that the baby looked like his father.” 


“Perhaps no one has dared.” 


Mase. EARLE. 
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WHEN LOVE WAS DEAD 


WHEN Love was dead, quite dead, and past all pain, 
Beyond all prayers and all reproaches said, 
I laid him where no other love had lain— 
When Love was dead. 


In a dark chamber of my heart, so fain 
I was to let that heart be comforted, 
Remembering no longer; but in vain. 


One night, I crept and touched his brow, instead, 
And suddenly my tears fell warm, like rain: 
I could have sworn Love sighed and stirred again, 
Though Love was dead. 


NANNIE Byrp TURNER. 
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*¢ 1) UT isn’t Miss Ohider truthful?” 


“Well, she told me she was the youngest of twelve children, -aad 


that they were all living.” 


&. 


WHERE SEA AND RIVER MEET 


‘THE tide goes out, and in its peace serene 
The river dreams all through the afternoon, 
Or, turning drowsily, begins to croon 
A lullaby along its banks of green; 
- And then, through rising mist but dimly seen, 
There gleams a silvered star and crescent moon, _ 
The great deep faintly chanting prayer and rune 
Across the stretch of sand that lies between. 


The tide comes in, and, with the passioned flow, 
The river’s heart goes out to find the sea, 
Its utmost waters moving toward the sun; 
And so, together, Life and Love must go— 
Where sea and river meet, thy love for me 
And mine for thee, must rise and be as one. 


Myrtie-REBD. 
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THE MASK OF COMEDY 





By Stanhope Sams 


6 BIG nose is not always a 
bad thing to have,” said 
the famous specialist, Dr. 

Danvers, as he and two or three other 

physicians dropped in at the club, 

after seeing Coquelin as Cyrano. 

“Now, De Bergerac had to fight 
every other man he met, and missed 
winning fame and a charming girl, be- 
cause he had a big nose that h.. lid not 
appreciate. I know of a case in which 
it was quite the other way about.” 

“Tell us your story,” urged Dr. 
Jenkins. “I have ath that every- 
thing is possible to a man, 1f only he has 
a big-enough nose.” 

“For certain things,” said the great 
surgeon, “a big nose is absolutely es- 
sential. I shall tell you of the one I 
refer to, which was the most valuable 
and interesting nose I have ever seen 
or heard of.” 

And this is the story as Dr. Danvers 
told it, after he and his friends had set- 
tled themselves comfortably in their 
easy-chairs. 


It happened long enough ago for me 
to speak freely of it now. I was house- 
surgeon at. one of the large hospitals in 
this city at the time, and early one 
morning a young man was brought in 
who had been very severely burned. 
We were then experimenting with 
various methods of treating burns, and 
I at once saw possibilities of an inter- 
esting case. 

I went to the private room where the 
patient had been taken. On the rec- 
ord I n.ticed that his name was Sidney 
Leslie. As I entered, I saw, resting 
upon the pillows of the bed, the most 
remarkable head I had ever. seen. 
rat 


Although I was fully aware of the fel- 
low’s acute suffering, the face struck 
me as laughably grotesque. The chif 
was large and deeply cleft, and the 
nose was the nose of those absurd 
comic masks that little boys wear in 
the streets on Thanksgiving Day. 


These features made the man look like 


a clown, although the rest of the face 
and head was regular, and even fine 
This much I took in at a glance, and at 
once set to work to relieve his pain. ~ . 

I found that his chest was severely 
burned and that one of his legs was 
broken. Both injuries, I afterward 
learned, were received while trying to 
get back into his room to save some 
valuable personal papers that he had 
overlooked in his flight. The broken 
leg was simple, but the burns could be 
treated satisfactorily only by skin- 
grafting. As I had not, at that time, 
made a specialty of this class of opera- 
tions, I immediately called to my assist- 
ance the great surgeon, Dr. Stendahl, 
who was then the acknowledged mastet 
in all cases of skin surgery. 

When I told the young fellow that 
the only way in which we could deal 
satisfactorily with his injuries would 
be by planting fresh skin on his chest, 
he merely smiled and _ said, “Go 
ahead.” 

Well, we went ahead. There was 
something fine in his bearing. He did 
not flinch under his intense sufferings 
any more than one of Fenimore Cooper’s 
Indians. 

“Will there be any scars?” he asked, 
very suddenly, as I was about to ad- 
minister the anesthetic. 

“None whatever,” said Stendahl. 

“The new skin will be perfectly 


natural—look just like the rest?’’ he 
asked. 

“Exactly,” said Stendahl. 

“TI don’t care about scars—at least 
there,” he said, “as I am not a society 
young lady, but——” 

He didn’t finish the sentence. I ad- 
ministered the ether, and Stendahl fell 
sternly to histask. It wasa slow proc- 
ess then, and we were at work for a 
good many days. 

In the intervals of our task, Leslie 
was very talkative, and confided to me 
that he was English, although his ac- 
cent had long since betrayed him. He 
also had a great deal to ask about skin- 
grafting, and one morning, in a half- 
questioning way, he said to Stendahl: 

“I suppose, doctor, if you can graft 
skin, you can also cut away flesh and 
replace the skin, so that that part of 
the body would look as natural as be- 
fore?”’ 

Dr. Stendahl made no reply, and I 
thought the question had not pene- 
trated his quiet and deep abstraction. 

Leslie tried again, after a pause: 

“I remember hearing that in 
Paris——”"’ 

“We can do it just as well as the 
French,” said Stendahl, his mind flash- 
ing luminously back to Leslie’s first 
question. 

Leslie said nothing, but I could see 
that he was thinking very earnestly. 

In a few days, we had got on very 
friendly terms. He was talkative, and, 
as I was deeply interested in the skin- 

ting, we had abundant opportunit 
or conversation. He talked of all 
kinds of surgical operations, but al- 
ways peal bringing out what he 
Wanted to say, and what I knew he 
wanted to say. 

‘One day he suddenly turned his face 
squarely to me, as if he wanted me to 
observe it closely. 

“What did you think I was, doctor, 
when I was brought here?” 

“I didn’t try to divine your occupa- 
tion, if that is what you mean,” I re- 
plied. 

“You must have formed some idea— 
— my looks, I mean—my nose, my 
chin.” 
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“—— noticed that they were peculiar,” 
I said, “since you force me to make 
so personal a remark.” 

“You didn’t fancy I was an actor, 
did you?” 

I smiled. ‘Well, that vocation 
didn’t occur to me, I must confess.” 

“Hardly, with this nose and chin.” 
I saw his thought, and sought to help 
him. 

“Yes, it could be done,” I ventured. 

“Could it, now?” His face was 
aglow. 

“Without doubt,” I said. 

“When?” he eagerly persisted. 

“At once, I suppose; or at least as 
soon as you are able to stand the extra 
operation.” 

“Oh, I am ready for that now!”’ 

He was silent a while, and then he 
went back to his original thought. 

“I wanted to be a great actor, but 
this chin and nose made me a clown. 
I aspired to romantic and classic réles 
—D’Artagnan, Don Casar, Melnotte, 
Romeo, with Hamlet in the remote fu- 
ture; but Nature said, ‘No! You are 
meant for Harlequin, Pierrot.’ Coquelin 
has a mask ot a tace, also, but he is a 
born comedian, and his very homeli- 
ness of countenance is a handmaiden to 
his genius. My talent, if I may call it 
such, is for romance, and yet I was 
condemned to the vaudeville stage or 
the circus ring!” 

He looked up, almost in appeal. 

“Can't you surgeons make my nose 
straight, change this cleft chin, give me 
at least a regular face, that will not 
excite laughter?” 

“‘T am confident we can doit,” I said. 

“Then you must try!” 

I answered Leslie that, as soon a I 
could make arr with 
Stendahl, we “Thoukl bogie the ‘ex 
operation. 

Dr. Stendahl was delighted when I 
told him what Leslie wanted, but he 
could not forego his criticism. 

“Vanity of vanities! I thought that 
even in France they left that sort of 
thing to the women!” 

“Tt is not that,” I said, warmly, for 
Leslie had somehow fired me with his 
enthusiastic belief in himself, ‘Don't 
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ou see? He is an actor, and that 
satyr face stands between him and 
fame!” 

“Ah!” said he; “then we shall make 
an Adonis of him, and liberate an im- 
risoned genius!” 

When we went to Leslie’s room to 
prepare for the operation, we found 
him very greatly excited. 

“Can you—?”’ he began. 

“Certainly,” said Dr. Stendahl. 
“What kind of a face do you want?” 

“Ah! I hadn’t thought that far,” 
hesaid. ‘I merely had in mind a good, 
strong, classic face—not too regular,” 
he continued, as if he were working it 
out, like a problem. ‘And, of course, 
I should want it mobile, plastic. It 
wouldn't be stiff and hard, would it?” 

“That depends on you. That is 
your task, not ours,”’ said Dr. Stendahl. 
“We can give you practically a new 
face, which will be = as plastic as 
your present face. You may do with 
it as you wish.” 

“Shouldn’t we work from a model?” 
suggested Leslie. 

This was agreed upon, and I offered 
to purchase a dozen or so photographs 
of men with good noses and chins from 
which Leslie might make a selection. 

“Not too classic,” Leslie enjoined 
me, “and thoroughly American—the 
American of the West!” 

Later in the day, I went to Leslie’s 
room with a collection of photographs. 
He made his choice much more easily 
than I had expected, or than I should 
have done myself in a like case. We 
were now ready for the operation. 
Dr. Stendahi spread out his instru- 
ments, and I was about to administer 
the anesthetic, when a great fear seized 
me. 

“Wait!” I almost shouted. “We 
are about to destroy your identity!” 

“That would be queer!”’ said Leslie, 
smiling at the thought, “although it 
would not be much of a loss!” 

“I think it would be better to take 
: of you as you are,” I 
said. 

This caused another delay, but soon 
the operation was begun, and was car- 
ned through with the greatest suc- 
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cess. Nose and chin were cut into 
classic shape,. the skin readjusted, 
stitched and bandaged, and we waited 
patiently for the day when we could 
see exactly the effect of our work. 

On the appointed day, I brought down 
my picture; only one had developed, 
but it was an excellent likeness, show- 
ing a three-quarters view, the effect of 
both full face and profile. Each of us 
examined it carefully. Leslie took it in 
both hands, and looked at it a long time, 
smiling at the homely, almost gro- 
tesque, but pleasant face he had dared 
to exhibit on the stage in serious 
drama. He laughed as well as_-his 
bandages permitted, and handed the 
photograph to Dr. Stendahl. 

““ Not a bad face,”’ said the destroyer, 
“but I hope we have made a better- 
looking one for you.” 

I said nothing. I had not the per- 
fect confidence of Dr. Stendahl that 
the miracle had really been achieved. 
We began cutting the threads care- 
fully, and unwinding the long strips 
of the bandages. First the chin was ex- 
posed. It was bleached white by hav- 
ing been bound up so long, bit it was 
as smooth and rounded and as perfect 
as the chin of Antinous! 

We cut away the other bandages 
rapidly, and soon the whole face was 
revealed. The great surgeon surveyed 
his work calmly, though with an ex- 
pression that showed his complete 
satisfaction. But I could not restrain 
myself. I cried out at the sculptured 
beauty and perfection of the face. 

“A mirror, quick!’’ shouted Leslie. 

He glanced hurriedly in the glass I 
handed to him, and tears came into his 
eyes, as he saw there his ideal face, and 
the future triumphs of his art. 

‘**Now, the picture!” he said. 

I handed him the photograph. He 
looked at it, compared it with the re- 
flection of his transformed countenance, 
and, assuming a melodramatic air, said: 

“ Hyperion. to a satyr!” 

The same threadbare theatrical 
phrase had flashed into my own mind, 
and his words seemed like an echo. 

Leslie left the hospital in a few days, 
fairly ecstatic with reawakened ambi- 
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tion. Before leaving, he asked me to 
give him the picture I had taken; but 
as I had determined to keep it as part 
of the “record” of the case, I prom- 
ised to print another from the negative 
for him. 


I did not see or hear of Leslie again 
for some time. I read the theatrical 
news assiduously—a thing I had never 
done before—but did not run across 
any mention of him, and I did not 
know under what name he had gone 
back to the stage. Of course, I ex- 
oe he would burst into the stage 

vens like a new planet. The press 
about that time was acclaiming a new 
star on the stage, but this new actor 
was described as an American, a West- 
erner, and his name was Herbert Ro- 
mayne. As he acted Mercutio, In- 
gomar, Melnotte and Petruchio, I 
suspected that it was Leslie; but an 
epidemic of yellow fever had taken me 
to the South that Autumn, and I could 
not go to the theatre to see if Leslie 
and Romayne were one and the same. 
My doubts were resolved, however, by 
the announcement of Romayne’s great 
triumph in Don Cesar, and [ wrote 
to congratulate him. The very day I 
mailed my letter, I received one from 
him, signed “‘ Herbert Romayne,” with 
“Sidney Leslie’ in brackets, thanking 
me for my share in his transfiguration, 
and saying he had written a similar 
letter to Dr. Stendahl. He had awaited 
his complete triumph before disclosing 
his identity. 

It happened that I had met with a 

measure of success in my yellow- 
fever work in the South, and the Uru- 
guayan government, which was mak- 
ing an effort to conquer that disease, 
made me a tempting offer to go to 
Montevideo to search for the germ of 
yellow fever and to discover its anti- 
toxin. I accepted, and for two years 
buried myself in a hospital laboratory 
in Montevideo. My work there, of 
course, has nothing to do with this 


story. 
One day a cablegram was handed to 
me. It was from Dr. Stendahl, and 
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Leslie wants fees restored. Can 
come to New York immediately? Vital 


“Fees” was, of course, “face;”’ but 
the operator in Montevideo, not under. 
standing the word “face” in such a 
connection, thought he had hit upon 
the right word by inspiration. 

While hesitating as to what course 
I should take in such an emergency 
another cablegram came. This was 
from Romayne himself, and read: 

Matter fortune and happiness to me. 
Don't hesitate. You have my face, and [ 
must have it back. Come at once. Will 
bear all expense and you may namie fee, 

I saw it was a desperate emergency, 
I was responsible for that lost face; so 
I answered that I would sail for New 
York by the next steamer. 

At Rio de Janeiro, at Pernambuco, 
at Ponce, at every port we touched, 
two or three cablegrams were waiting 
for me. All were from Romayne, ury- ° 
ing me to press on to New York with 
all possible despatch, and to cable 
ahead my directions about his face. 
Each was accompanied by a query 
from the cable operators, who wanted 
to help me out about that mysterious 


“face” that kept ap in all the 
despatches. I think my cable to Ro 
mayne from Pernambuco must have 
shocked them dreadfully. I wrote: 

Your face is in storage in New York 
Can't help you till 1 get there. Keep cool. 

As soon as our steamer slowed up at 
the quarantine station in New York 
harbor, I saw Romayne_ clambering 
over her side. 

“By Jove, Danvers,” he shouted, as 
he saw me, “I am glad to see you! 


you 


Where is my face?” 

“I don’t know!” 

“Don’t know!” He staggered back 
against the rail. + gt 

“It’s am my ine? one of 
three storage - gafe-deposit 
vaults,” I said. ‘‘We shall find it. 
Don’t worry.” 

“My God, man, I must worry!” he 
said. ‘Dr. Stendahl could have put 
back my old face, if he had only had 
the photograph to work by. Why 
didn’t you send me a copy of the one 
you took?” : 
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“The negative was ruined,” I said. 
“But we shall fix you up all right in a 
little while. The pictureis safe enough; 
only, I can’t tell exactly where it is.” 

The truth was, I had been trying for 
days to recall just where I had put that 
photograph. I had left New York in 
haste to go South, but the picture was 
securely packed away—that much I 
could recall—and it would merely mean 
looking through several storage rooms 
and a box in my safe-deposit vault. 

Well, we went through them all, and 
found the photograph after a three 
days’ search, during which I thought 
Romayne would become mad. I dis- 
covered it among some family papers 
that I had been especially careful 
about. 

Tears of joy filled Romayne’s eyes 
when he at last got the photograph in 
his hands. 

“You dear old clown!” he cried. 
“T haven't a fancy for this face, doc- 
tor, but just now I would rather look 
exactly that way—big nose, cleft chin 
and all—than to be as beautiful as 
Apollo!” 

He sat brooding and moralizing over 
the picture, like Hamlet over Yorick’s 
skull. 

“I cabled you that it meant fortune 
and happiness, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” I said, “but it once meant 
quite other things; and you have won 
fortune and fame with your present 
face.” . 

“This"—patting the photograph 
tenderly—“‘means much, much more. 
But,” he broke off, ‘‘I shall tell you 
that part of my story when we meet 
Dr. Stendahl to-night, as the explana- 
tion is due to both of you.” 

That evening, we went by appoint- 
ment to Dr. Stendahl’s residence, and 
found the eminent surgeon awaiting 
us in his study in quite an excited 
state. He and Romayne, I knew, had 
had many a discussion about refixing 
the face, and tne great specialist was 
eager to attack the delicate and diffi- 
cult problem the new case presented. 

“Here is your model, doctor!” Ro- 
mayne shouted, as soon as he entered 
the study. 
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Dr. Stendahl took the photograph, 
and compared it with Romayne’s 
face. 

“T sha’n’t enjoy this work as much as 
the first operation,” he said, as the ap- 
palling difference between the two 
faces came to him. “I don’t fancy 
marring my own masterpiece!” 

Then he fell to examining the pho- 
tograph very closely. 

“Ah!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“here is the real difficulty!” Ro- 
mayne’s face became white with ter- 
ror. ‘It was e-.sy enough to cut your 
face down to good lines— but to build it 
all back again! I don’t believe any 
sculptor has ever restored the block 
of marble to the shape it was before he 
carved his statue from it! But that is 
what we must do!” 

Neither Romayne nor I ventured a 
word. We left the great surgeon to 
grapple with the problem. 

“Tf your face were only fat,” said he; 
“but it isn’t. It has preserved its 
classical lines as delicate and fine as 
they were when we carved them. 
But,” he continued—he was no longer 
talking to us—‘‘but, if we can graft 
skin, we can graft flesh with the skin!” 

“Good!” exclaimed Romayne, 
“graft skin and flesh at the same 
time!” 

But Romayne did not see the great 
difficulty of the case. Much of the 
skin covering the former expanse of his 
chin and nose had been cut away as 
surplusage in the operation, and, of 
course, a great deal of flesh had been 
cut away also. The famous old sur- 
geon saw it all, however. 

“It must be your own skin and 
flesh,” said he. 

“My own skin and flesh!’’ Ro- 
mayne gasped. This Shylock réle had 
not occurred to him. 

“Of course,” said Dr. Stendahl. It 
was all clear now. ‘What we need 
for your face we shall simply cut from 
some other part of your body. We 
shall start to-morrow.” 

Romayne was cool enough by this 
time, and merely said, “ All right, I am 
ready ; only, leave enough of me to take 
my face back to England!” 
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I now hinted to Romayne that it was 
a time for his explanation, if he 
still wished to give it. 

“ Dr. Stendahi,”’ he said, “you must 
have some curiosity about the reasons 
—-the whim or the necessity—that 
led me to take this step.” , 

“T have,” said the specialist, “but 
I have taken it for granted you would 
tell me, if you wished me to know 
them.” 

“I should like to tell you and Dr. 
Danvers, because I feel that an expla- 
nation is due to you, and because it 
may add another interest to your case. 

“Of course, you know that ‘Ro- 
mayne’ is only a stage name. My 
real mame is Harold Ferrars. The 
cause of my trouble was that I wanted 
to be an actor. As it happened, I was 
born heir to a considerable fortune, and 
my family, being of old English stock, 
expected me to live up to it by settling 
down as proprietor of a big country 
estate, and spending the remainder of 
my days in obscure respectability. 
But the stage had lured me to itself, 
and most of us take this feeling of 
And so, de- 


temptation for genius. 
spite the wishes of my father—my 
mother had been dead for years—I 


went on the stage. My father at once 
cut off my allowance, leaving me only 
a few thousand pounds, a bequest from 
my mother, which was then tied up in 
stocks. I had, therefore, to look to the 
stage for a living. 

“ But this was not the worst. I had 
been in love with a girl since my school- 
days, and we had expected to be mar- 
ried as soon as I finished my course at 
Oxford and settled down. This was 
now impossible. I would not give up 
my ambition, and I felt that I could not 
give up my sweetheart. I should have 
to work hard and win, for success 
meant winning her. 

“It was just then I learned that na- 
ture had intended me to be a clown 
instead of a romantic actor. I had 
some talent for that line of drama, 
which theatrical managers. recognized, 
and they gave me a chance to show 
what I could do,- But no make-up 
could overcome my natural defects. 
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The audience would not take me other. 
wise than as. nature intended. It 
laughed at me as D’Artagnan, when | 
attempted the réle in a provincial town 
in England. When stage - managers 
and audiences laughed at Coquelin’s 
face, he said he would let them laugh 
on, and he became the greatest come. 
dian of the day. But I had only the 
mask of comedy, not its spirit, | 
knew I must act either the romantic 
drama or nothing. 

“In desperation, I came to the States 
to try my fortune before a different 
audience. Again I pleased the man- 
agers, but could not make up enough 
to impersonate romantic réles or to 
smother the uncontrollable laughter of 
the spectators. 

“ By this time, I was more desperate 
thanever. Thestage seemed a forlorn 
hope, my allowance was still cut off, 
and I had lost all chance of marrying. 
I was driven to the vaudeville stage, 
where I acted, under another name, in 
farcical parts for some months, my 
mirth-provoking face. serving me in- 
stead of talent for the sort of acting I 
loathed. But I managed-to live. 

“This was more than two years ago, 
the same Winter you gentlemen came 
to my rescue, and gave me the oppor- 
tunity that nature had denied me. 
Two other important events happened 
that Winter. I unexpectedly got hold 
of the little fortune my mother had 
left me—some six thousand pounds— 
and shortly after this was burned out 
of the apartment where I had lived for 
ayear. The little fortune might have 
enabled me to return to England and 
marry, but my pride was too strong. 
I could not go from the vaudeville 
stage to the altar. I should have to 
win a better success first. I was about 
making another effort at romantic 
drama, by organizing a company, 
together with two or three young men 
who also thought their genius was 
going to waste, when the fire came. 
That put an end to eyerything for a 
time, as you know. But you do not 
know that it destroyed.all my pa 
and -other personal: ‘property. Ti 
tremendous import of this I did not 
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appreciate until two years later. 
When you scientists so coolly and so 
magnificently destroyed my identity, 
I did not realize that Harold Ferrars 
had actually vanished from the earth. 

“I went upon the stage again under 
the name of Herbert Romayne, letting 
the vaudeviller, Sidney Leslie, drop 
into oblivion. I succeeded—thanks to 
your marvelous skill—scored a half- 
dozen triumphs in quick succession, 
rose to a respectable rank in the pro- 
fession, and became independent. 

“Of course, I was now anxious to 
marry, and arranged matters so that 
the wedding could take place in Lon- 
don this Summer during my vacation. 
My father died late in the Spring, and I 
had, also, to settle the estate. As I 
had been estranged from my father for 
some years, his death did not deeply 
overcloud my joy; and I was a very 
happy man, as I sailed from New York, 
a popular and successful—I may say 
a famous—actor, with greater honors 
before me, and greater happiness 
awaiting me in England. I was re- 
turning home in a sort of triumph. I 


was already living my old life over 
again. 

“One day, as I was pacing the deck 
of the steamer, a gentleman whom I 


had met in New York passed me, and 
said, ‘Good morning, Mr. Romayne.’ 
My stage name startled me queerly. 
It seemed unnatural, so deeply had I 
already plunged back into the happy 
past. I repeated the name over and 
over again, as I walked the deck; and 
then whispered my own name, ‘ Harold 
Ferrars.’ 

“ Why, there ts no ‘Harold Ferrars’! 
I almost cried it aloud as the terrible 
fact came to my _ consciousness. 
There is no ‘Harold Ferrars’! It all 
came out clear. Here I was returning 
to England to claim my fortune, to 
claim the hand of the girl I had loved 
for years, and yet I could not prove 
that I was Harold Ferrars! Every- 
thing that I might have used to identify 
myself I had lost in New York. The 
fire had destroyed all my personal 
papers, and you gentlemen had de- 
stroyed me! 
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“*But,’ I said to myself, ‘I can 
surely establish my identity by knowl- 
edge of things that only Harold Ferrars 
could have.’ 

“This thought comforted me. I be- 
gan at once to recall all the events of 
my childhood and youth, to be pre- 
pared for the shrewd inquiries of the 
lawyers, and I also determined to 
cable you, Dr. Stendahl, as soon as I 
reached Liverpool, to send me an affida- 
vit, stating that you had changed the 
face of Sidney Leslie in the hospital. 
I received your affidavit ten days later 
at my London hotel. 

“ Difficulties began for me as soon as 
I landed in England. I at once reas- 
sumed my own name, and registered 
at the hotel as ‘Harold Ferrars.’ The 
next day’s papers announced my re- 
turn, for the heir of an estate worth 
twenty thousand pounds a year is a 
person of importance in London, and 
shortly after a late breakfast the old 
lawyer of our family, Mr. Kennard, 
sent up his card. I had him brought 
up at once. 

““*Why, how are you, Mr. Kennard? 
I am delighted! It’s been years since 
I saw you,’ I began; but old Kennard 
merely fixed me with his monocle. 

“*I beg pardon,’ he said; ‘but I ex- 

ed to see Mr. Ferrars.’ 

“*T am Ferrars,’ I said. And then 
it all came back to me. I should have 
to convince this keen and skeptical 
old lawyer that the stranger before him 
was the boy he had known for twenty 
years. I assured him that I was Fer- 
rars, and tried to tell him the whole 
story. But it made no effect on him, 
and he bowed himself out rather stiffly, 
saying that I must pardon his incre- 
dulity, but he did not know me, and, 
frankly, did not believe my story. 

“It was the same everywhere. No 
one would accept me as Harold 
Ferrars. All took me for an im- 

tor. 

“I waited as patiently as I could for 
your affidavit, doctor; and, when it 
came, I took it triumphantly to Mr. 
Kennard. He read it. ‘It is inter- 
esting,’ he said, ‘but does not prove 
that you are Harold Ferrars.’ I made 
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listen to my story again, but I 
not shake his skepticism. 

“T had not yet gone to see my sweet- 
heart, Miss Edith Allingham. She 
lived in the North-Country, some dis- 
tance from London, and the settling up 
of affairs with the lawyers gave me 
an excuse for staying over a few days. 
Now, I decided to go to Edith and trust 
to love to recognize homely old Harold 
Ferrars in the Adonis face you had 
given him. The day I spent on my 
mma to her home was not a happy 
one. was tormented by doubts. 
But all vanished when Edith rushed 
into the room to me. ‘Harold!’ 
she cried, but stopped, her face crim- 
son, ‘Pardon me, sir,’ she said, 
drawing herself up proudly, ‘they told 
me my—cousin was here. Please ex- 
cuse me,’ and she started to leave the 


“* Edith, don’t you knowme? Iam 
Harold!’ 

“* How dare you, sir!’ and she swept 
out of the room. 

“This was enough, and I hurried 
back to London. At the hotel I sent 
a despatch to you, doctor, asking you 
to look up the photographs that Dr. 
Danvers had taken, and to be ready to 
restore my old face. I took a night 
train to Liverpool, and the next morn- 
ing was on my way to New York. 

“And hereI am! My old face is my 
fortune; love and wealth depend on it, 
and I want you experts to restore it for 
me at once!” 

He was able to laugh. 

“We will,” said Dr. Stendahl, calm- 
ly. 
We commenced at once on Ferrars. 
We put him in a private hospital, and 
began the work of restoration. My 
photograph of him taken before the 
first operation served as our guide. 
This second task was far more difficult 
than the first, as it is easier to carve 
down than to build up. But the great 
Stendahl did not have a doubt from 
the first flash of his knife. The cutting 
of flesh always inspired him. 

Both nose and chin had to be re- 
stored, and I felt it was a sacrilege, as 
Ferrars lay on the operating-table, his 


face as beautiful as that of a Greek 
boy, to mar the exquisite work of Dr. 
Stendahl. But only the novelty of 
the operation appealed to the famous 
surgeon. He had no illusions, and no 
ideals but those of science. 

Ferrars fortunately had enough flesh 
on his legs to supply the needs of his 
nose and chin. By using this flesh, 
with its natural skin, we succeeded, 
after days of careful study and meas. 
urements, in refashioning the face until 
it looked exactly like the old, good-na- 
tured satyr-face of the picture, the face 
that the old lawyer knew and that 
Edith loved. 

A week or so more, and we were 
ready, for the second time, to remove 
the bandages. I do not believe that 
Ferrars himself was more solicitous 
about the success of the operation than 
we were. As I clipped the threads 
and revealed, inch by inch, the chin or 
nose, Dr. Stendahl compared the re- 
sult with the photograph, and Ferrars 
stared at his reflection in a hand-mir- 
ror. Finally the last strip of bandage 
was removed. 

“My God! it is all right!” shouted 
Ferrars. ‘“‘I won't need papers or pic- 
tures now! That is enough!’’ and he 
patted the reflection of his face in the 
glass. ‘“‘ How are you, old fellow?” 

He was deliriously happy, and tears 
were in his eyes as he grasped our 
hands. 

Dr. Stendahl smiled with serenity. 
“T think that face would serve as a 
certificate of Harold Ferrars any- 
where.” 

Again I looked closely at the picture 
and at Ferrars. There was no differ- 
ence; it was the same satyr-like face. 

“How soon may I leave for Eng- 
land?” Ferrars eagerly inquired. 

“At once,” replied Dr. Stendahl, 
“if you take care of that face on the 
voyage.” 

“Then I will say good-bye now!” 
He was radiant. 

Dr. Stendahl and I started to leave 
the hospital, but paused for a moment 
to discuss some feature of the opera- 
tion that had particularly interested 
the great surgeon. An orderly. who 
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knew me came up and handed me two 
cards. 

“They are for you and Dr. Sten- 
dahl,” he said. 

I gave them to Dr. Stendahl without 
looking at them. 

“John Kennard,” he read, slowly, 
“and Miss Edith Allingham? Who 
are th ey?” 

“Who?” I almost gasped. “Why, 
they are the lawyer and the sweetheart. 
They have tracked him here!” 

We hastened into the reception-room. 
A shrewd-looking Englishman and a 
charming young girl advanced to meet 
us. The girl showed signs of grief and 
worry, but hope was now flying bright 
colors in her cheeks. 

“T am John Kennard,” said the old 
Englishman, ‘“‘and this is Miss Alling- 
ham.” . 

After we had seated ourselves, he 
told us about the search they were mak- 
ing for Harold Ferrars. When Ro- 
mayne turned up in England, Mr. Ken- 
nard and Miss Allingham thought that 
Ferrars must be dead. The old lawyer 
told his story so steadily there was no 
checking him for explanations. ‘“‘We 
have,” he concluded, “traced Ferrars, 
as Sidney Leslie, to this hospital, 
where he was ated on by you 
gentlemen "—bowing to us—“‘ and after 
that—nothing. He disappears.” 

All this time, I was nervously finger- 
ing the two photographs. I now held 
forward the picture I had taken of Les- 
lie before the first operation. 

“Harold!” cried Miss Allingham. . 

“Ferrars!”” said the old lawyer. 

I then held forward the picture of 
Romayne. 

i. impostor!’’ cried Miss Alling- 


“The adventurer who tried to de- 
ceive us!’ said the lawyer. 

“This,” I said, holding up the last 
picture, “is the famous romantic actor, 
Herbert Romayne, known to both of 
you as Harold Ferrars.”’ 

ible!” cried Miss Allingham. 
“This is the face of a Greek god!” 
“Yes,” said Dr. Stendahl, “but it is 
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the face we fashioned for Harold Fer- 
rars.”” 

“Then he wasn’t an impostor?” said 
Miss Allingham, “and you treated him 
like a thief!”’ she cried, turning to Ken- 
nard, with tears in her eyes. 

“And how did you treat him, my 
dear?” 

Miss Allingham only colored, and 
turned again to us. 

“Where is Mr. Ferrars—or Mr. Ro- 
mayne?” : 

“Mr. Romayne is here,” I said. 

“Here!” she cried, springing to her 
feet again. ‘In this hospital? Is he 
ill—or hurt?” 

“No,” I neerrens then a fear 
came over me that the lovely young gi 
would prefer the Antinous a Ys 
that she was sure it really belonged to 
Ferrars. The last operation had been 
unnecessary! Dr. Stendahl and I 

ked at each other in dismay. 

I must see him at once—now!”’ said 
the girl, as the color came and went in 
her cheeks. 

“You sev,” I said, glancing at Dr. 
Stendahl, who was even more per- 
plexed than I, “ you see, there has been 
another operation——”’ 

“Take me to him at once!” cried the 
girl, imperiously. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” I said. “The 
operation was entirely successful, 
and——”’ 

“Is Dr. Stendahl still in the recep- 
tion-room?’’ came a voice from the hall. 

Mr. Kennard and Miss Allingham 
turned swiftly toward the door. 

“It is Harold!” exclaimed the girl. 

“I beg pardon,” said Ferrars, as he 
entered and saw that others were pres- 
ent. 

But Miss Allingham sprang forward. 

“It ds youl” she cried, “and 
not the play-actor!” And we turned 
away as Ferrars caught her in his 
arms. 

“Would you not prefer the beautiful 
face ot Romayne?” I heard him ask 
the girl. 

“No!” she said: “not that mask—I 
want you!” 


WaT 
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KHALID ALI’S PRAYER 


In Lebanon, beneath the cedar shade, 
Amid the fragments of a shattered shrine, 
For his soul's ease young Khalid Ali prayed 
To her whom men aforetime held divine. 


O THOU that art my boon and bane, 
At dawn and at the daylight’s wane, 
Look down upon thy worshiper 
With pity for his pain! 


A radiant, unplucked rose I know, 
Fairer than that of Jericho, 

Than any attared blossom where 
The Pharpar’s waters flow; 


Yea, than the rarest-petaled bloom 
Of Araby's oasis-loom; 

Than any crimson bud that decks 
The fanes of old Fayaim. 


I have a tiny garden-space— 
Meseems it is an empty place; 

Ah, how my heart yearns there to see 
This rose’s peerless face! 


Grant me the guerdon of this sight, 
O lovely Lady of Delight, 

And thine the myrtle-wreaths shall be, 
And every ancient rite! 


Allah will pardon me, for his 
The rose’s fragrant molding is; 

*Twas he who shaped her eyes to hold 
A dream of ecstasies; 


"Twas he who wrought from foam and fire 
Her lips—a vision of desire!— 

Work thou this wonder, goddess, lest 
Thy devotee expire! 


In Lebanon, beneath the cedar shade, 
Amid the fragments of a shattered shrine, 
Thus, tor his soul's ease, Khahd Ali prayed 
To her whom men aforetsme held divine. 


Ciinton ScoLLARD. 





THE SECOND MRS. NICHOLS 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


FEELING very like dismay 
A took possession of John Law- 

rence when, glancing at the 
register at Muir’s on his return from 
his fishing trip, he saw the unmistaka- 
bly familiar signature of Sturgis 
Nichols. To this was added, in the 
same handwriting, “wife and daugh- 
ter.” His first thought was to pack 
up his possessions, and get away on 
the early morning train. It would be 
sufficiently unpleasant to meet the 
man under any circumstances; even 
more painful than unpleasant to meet 
him with Eleanor’s daughter and the 
wife who had taken Eleanor’s place. 

Robert Muir, the proprietor, was 
outside on the porch, with imperturb- 
able good humor explaining the late- 
ness of the evening mail to the fifth 
group that had waylaid him in his 
progress to the office. Lawrence beck- 
oned him in,. intending to announce 
that sudden business called him back 
to town. He had spent his vacation 
at Muir’s for so many years now that 
he was considered one of themselves by 
the whole family, from Robert Muir, 
the elder, down to fat, good-natured. 
little four-year-old Polly. 

No general excuse would do; he would 
have to invent something detailed and 
plausible, and listen to the lamentations 
and regrets of them all, with 
which the loss of his twelve dollars a 
week would have nothing to do. If it 
had only been the money, he reflected, 
he might have made it up to them; but 
it was beastly selfish in him to go when 
he hadn't been there three days, two 
of which had been. spent off in the wilds 
with Bob, All Winter they had been 
looking forward to his coming; his in- 
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frequent letters had been read to pieces 
and valued far more than the books 
that accompanied them, precious as 
these last were. He liked to sleep out- 
of-doors, so, as a surprise, a large new 
tent with a triple roof had been bought 
for him, and set up in the most at- 
tractive corner of the grounds. The 
plans for the annex were waiting his 
approval, and the problems of each in- 
dividual member of the family were 
waiting opportunity for discussion. 
All these thoughts, and more like 
them, passed through Lawrence’s 
mind in the minute that it took Muir 
to make his way around to the inner 
office. They did not, however, shake 
his resolution. To live under the 
same roof with Sturgis Nichols was the 
impossible thing. Even to meet him 
would be an ordeal that he would 
rather be spared. He was in momen- 
tary fear of hearing his step in the 


.outer office, knowing that even after 


all these years he would recognize it 
without question. He swore under 
his breath at his old friend. Damn the 
man! He might, at least, have kept 
his defiling touch off this little corner 
of the earth, whose wild, fresh beauty 
had been to Lawrence a very present 
help in time of trouble, an alleviation of 
the overwhelming sorrow that Nichols 
had wrought in his life. Muir strolled 
into the little room. 

“Well, Mr. Lawrence, the old place 
begins to look natural now that you're 
here,” he began. This was as strong 
an expression of esteem and liking as 
Lawrence had ever heard him put into 
words. “You'd ought to have been 
here over Sunday. Lots of people 
were here. Some folks from the 
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i come down. I guess you 
know them—Sturgis Nichols and his 
family. He didn’t like it there—too 
stylish for his little girl; wants a quiet 
place for her; she’s been sick. He 
went off to town this morning, but left 
the little girl and her mother here for a 
month. She—the wife—ain’t exactly 
our kind. The Springs’d suit her 
much better; but I guess she won’t die 
of it.” 

Usually the most discreet of men, to 
this favored guest Muir was confiden- 
tial. Lawrence hesitated. The satis- 
faction in his host’s manner was so 
great that he could not bring himself 
to destroy it by throwing his bomb- 
shell. Besides, he was feeling a pros- 
pective pang of homesickness at the 
thought of leaving. All Winter he, too, 
had been looking forward to his month 
of freedom from the social duties, in 
which, against his inclination, his life 
with his mother and sister involved 
him—a month of fishing, tramping and 
dreaming in this glorious mountain 
country, among these simple, kindly, 
affectionate friends of his. His resolu- 
tion weakened. It was not necessary 
that he should see anything of Mrs. 
Nichols and the little girl; the place 
was certainly big enough for them all. 
They had assuredly never heard his 
name. If Nichols were to come up 
again, then would be time enough for 
him to go. With a sigh of relief, he 
dismissed the subject from his mind, 
and fell to discussing his fishing trip 
with his host. 

He found the subject of the Nicholses 
waiting for him when he awoke at 
dawn the next morning. The old ha- 
tred rose in him whenever he thought 
of Sturgis, once his dearest friend. 
Sturgis had known of his love for Elea- 
nor Farnham long before Sturgis had 
ever met her; nevertheless, when 
chance brought them together, he had 
not apparently hesitated. In six weeks 
he had won and married her. This, 
perhaps, Lawrence might have for- 
given in tirie, knowing the irresistible 
mutual attraction the natures of those 
two would have; but there had been 
other offenses not to be pardoned. He 
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had feared their coming together y 
strongly that he had rarely spoken y 
one to the other. He had felt this ip. 
stinctively, in spite of his argument; 
that Eleanor’s lack of positive physica) 
beauty would be a safeguard with , 
beauty-worshiping nature like hjs 
friend’s. He had tried to persuade 
himself that her lack of conspicuoys 
external attractions would blind Sty. 
gis to her great beauty of mind and 
spirit. 

There were two things for which he 
could not forgive him. hen Eleanor’s 
littleedaughter was born, she had only 
just escaped death. Lawrence's mother 
reported to him the ductor’s decree that 
she would never live through the birth 
ofanotherchild. Three years later, she 
had died in childbirth. Less than a 
year after her death, Sturgis had mar- 
ried. again, a beautiful young girl of, 
so they said, little or no education, and 
of the most ordinary antecedents. It 
was for these offenses that Lawrence 
cherished a resentment which never 
grew less. He felt positively vindic- 
tive whenever he thought of Sturgis; 
he longed to make him suffer in some 
way. To steal the one woman in the 
world was bad enough, even if he had 
cherished her tenderly and remem- 
bered her long. 

There was no sign of the new-comers 
in the dining-room when Lawrence 
breakfasted; but, as he crossed the old- 
fashioned, apple-shaded croquet lawn 
on his way to his tent, he saw a little 
girl knocking the balls about, whom he 
would have known to be Sturgis’ 
daughter if her coming had been un- 
announced. He had decided with re 


‘lief that she had not a look of her 


mother, when the child glanced shyly 
up at him, and smiled. Lawrence's 
heart gave a big thump of mingled pain 
and pleasure, the smile was so unm 
takably Eleanor’s. 

He hurried off to his tent, and sat 
down on the edge of the bed, over 
come by an intensity of feeling that 
surprised himself. Why did the thing 
persist so? It was not natural. Other 
men got over things, so why shouldn't 
he? He would not feel any more. He 
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was tired of feeling. Surely a man 
with a strong will like his need not be 
dominated in that fashion, if he did 
not indulge himself. He had been to 
blame; he had been weak; he had re- 
gretted and dreamed when he should 
have been living and working. It was 
absurd for a man to conclude that his 
life was over at twenty-seven because 
the woman he happened to fancy mar- 
ried his best friend; and to persist in 
that delusion for eight years was worse 
than ubsurd; it was criminal. There 
should be a radical change. He would 
not waste what wa. left to him of youth. 
Other men loved and married at thirty- 
five, and he would do the same. He 
sprang to his feet and, rejecting his 
fishing-rod as a tempting device of the 
evil one, he grasped his walking-stick 
and, paying a hasty call to his devoted 
friend, Sing, the Chinese cook, in quest 
of some lunch, he started off for a long 
tramp. That day, at- least, there 
should be no dreaming. 

He was the last of the boarders to 
come in to dinner that evening, to find, 
however, a pleasant little meal kept hot 
and fresh for him. There were still 
people left in the room. At a table in 
the opposite corner sat a woman he 
had never seen. By her youth and 
beauty, her startling, unmistakable 
beauty, he knew that she must be the 
second Mrs. Nichols. Their eyes met 
over the heads of the other boarders; 
a look of intelligence crept into hers. 
Evidently, she recognized his difference 
from the rest of the good people who 
filled the house. He coldly averted his 
eyes. Nevertheless, he cast many 
stolen glances at her during the few 
minutes she remained in the dining- 
tom. Her beauty fascinated him 
and, against his will, it occurred to 
him that if ever a man had an excuse 
for being inconstant—he checked his 
thought before he finished it. The 
memory of Eleanor’s great mental and 
spiritual beauty came to him with a 
freshness that it had not had for some 
time. It was impossible that the soul 
of the second Mrs. Nichols should equal 
her face; spiritual beauty is attained 
only by discipline, and what discipline 
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does the world hold for a woman fash- 
ioned as she was? It, the world, al- 
ways takes its revenge for preéminence 
in anything; in the case of great phys- 
ical beauty, by the denial of the train- 
ing which alone can form a character 
to match. He sought in vain for a 
flaw; face, figure, carriage were alike 
without blemish. At last, he irritably 
fell back on the perfection of her toi- 
lette. Though simple, as befitted the 
homeliness of Muir’s, it betrayed too 
much thought, it was too complete; 
the hair was too carefully arranged. 
No woman who dressed so well as that 
could possibly have anything else in 
her head. 

For some days, this furtive examina- 
tion went on. As Muir had said, Mrs. 
Nichols was evidently very much out 
of her element. At all events, she did 
not seem to find any of the common- 
place, second-rate women who fre- 
quented Muir’s at all to her taste, not 
betraying, herself, in either look or man- 
ner the humble origin of which he had 
heard. Instead, she suggested a swan 
that had strayed into a barnyard by 
mistake. She held herself aloof, and 
occupied herself with the little Eleanor, 
who, to Lawrence’s surprise, had no 
nurse. 

He felt an intense curiosity as to 
the relations of the two, and, him- 
self unseen, often watched them as 
they played croquet together. Mrs. 
Nichols knew even less about the game 
than her stepdaughter, and submitted 
to be taught and corrected good-na- 
turedly. 

Although their relations were friend- 
ly, they seemed to talk little. There 
was evidently a reserve between them, 
possibly born of an insurmountable 
difference of nature. Eleanor seemed 
to hold herself aloof from the other 
children very much as her stepmoth- 
er did from their mothers. To this 
Alec Muir was the only exception; to 
this freckled - faced, snub-nosed little 
natural-born gentleman alone was she 
genial. Him she let lead her about 
on Jolly, the small ex-circus pony 
which Lawrence had given to the Muir 
children; with him she played fearful 
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and wonderful duets on the old piano, 
and interminable games of croquet. 
She was a serious, thoughtful, sensi- 
tive child, with a look of delicacy that 
made Lawrence anxious, in spite of his 
determination not to let himself get 
interested in her. 

Mrs. Nichols took the greatest care 
of the child in all material ways, a 
care which, to Lawrence’s jealous 
watchfulness, seemed to spring from 
a sense of duty rather than from 
love. He decided that the woman's 
mature was utterly cold; for, to his 
partial eyes, Eleanor’s little daugh- 
ter was the most lovable child he had 
ever seen. He carefully avoided any 
direct contact with her, dreading the 
effect of her smiles, a course - which 
ny and disappointed his small 

tend Alec, who had never before 
sought sympathy from him and found 
it lacking. He had the further reason 
for keeping the child at a distance, in 
that from the first an indistinct pur- 
pose was growing in his mind, and he 
wished to avoid all opposing influences. 

Mrs. Nichols was so bored that a dis- 
interested person would have been sorry 
forher. She evidently had few mental 
resources, and at Muir’s there was no 
public worthy of her careful toilettes. 

Lawrence resolved to make her ac- 
quaintance, and to make himself agree- 
able to her in the evenings after Eleanor 
had gone to bed. He would stop at no 
amount of flattery to compass his end 
—an end which he never defined accu- 
rately to himself. He went no further 
than a determination to alienate her 
still more from her husband than, he 
felt sure, her coldness had already done. 
She would certainly not be able to ap- 
preciate her husband's uncommonness, 
and Sturgis was not a man to forgive 
coldness in ‘a woman—he was so viv- 
idly alive himself. He would, besides, 
have the memory of Eleanor’s passion- 
ate intensity of feeling. 


Here, Lawrence’s thoughts shrank. 


hurriedly away. He had never dared 
face the thought of what the love- 
making between those two must have 
been. And yet Sturgis could replace 
her with a beautiful doll! 


He modified this opinion after he. 
had talked with Mrs. Nichols a fey 
times. Whatever her failings might be 
—and they were evidently many—she 
was not adoll. At first, she held back 
a little, to punish him, Lawrence felt, 
for his lack of eagerness in making her 
acquaintance; but her need of compan. 
ionship was greater than her wounded 
vanity, and she was soon as ready to 
make friends as he could wish her to be, 
An unreserved person, even for her 
scant twenty-one years, he was soon in 
possession of all the facts of her simple 
history, which, instead of representing 
a succession of small triumphs, as he 
had pictured it to himself, had been 
humble and monotonous in the ex. 
treme. 

“But I don’t see why you are s0 
bored here, for you must have become 
used to having nothing happen in all 
those years at Parkersville,”’ he re- 
marked, one day, when she had been 
telling him of her young-girl life. 

“But I was always expecting some- 
thing interesting to happen then, and 
now I know it won't,” she explained. 
“ Besides, I had to work. I had to 
cook and clean, and I made all ow 
clothes, my mother’s and the girls’, as 
well as my own, and in those days | 
used to read.” 

“ But I never see you with a book in 
your hand.. I didn’t know you knew 
how,” Lawrence protested, with an im- 
pertinence he affected, having found 
it effective in his relations with wo- 
men. ‘What sort of things did you 
read?”’ he asked, with eager interest, 
without waiting for an answer. 

“Everything I could get hold of. | 
was always reading.” 

“ But why, then, did you give it up?” 

Mrs. Nichols hesitated a moment. 
“What was the use?. No matter how 
much I read, I never seemed to read 
to as good purpose as some other peo- 
ple. What's the use of reading if you 
don’t say what people want you to 
about books—if you like. the wrong 
kind?” ; 

This was ambiguous, but Lawrence, 
having the key, understood.. His com- 
panion continued, her words. rushing 
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out as if it were a relief-to speak them. 
“What’s the use of reading, any way! 
1 don’t believe in education; it just 
makes people stuck-up. If Eleanor 
were my daughter, she shouldn’t go 
to school a day.” 

“You don’t really think that,” Law- 
rence said, reprovingly. ‘You have 
sacrificed things all your life to edu- 
cate yourself.” 

“But it isn’t just learning what you 
yourself find in books,”’ she broke forth, 
impatiently. ‘‘ People expect you to 
have learned just the «hings they did 
from them, to have just the same opin- 
ions. I am not going to read any 
more; it doesn’t do any good. I am 
going to be myself, just as Iam; and, if 
they don’t like it—well, it is nothing 
to me.” 

“Do you think I am what you call 
stuck-up?’’ Lawrence asked. 

“Not a speck. That’s what I like 
about you,” she answered, heartily. 

“And yet I have had an unusually 
good education, and I have read a vast 
amount in several languages.”’ 

“Oh, if people were like you, if they 
weren't always comparing one with 
other people, there would be some use 
trying,” she exclaimed. 

She was certainly a transparent soul, 
this second Mrs. Nichols, quite differ- 
ent from his expectations. Greatly to 
his surprise, he did not find her vain, 
preoccupied with her own charms. Her 
skill in putting herself together seemed 
to be a matter of instinct rather than 
thought. Although perfectly aware of 
her own beauty, she was not “stuck on 
it,” as she herself would have expressed 
it. It was some little time before it 
dawned on him how clever she must 
be to have raised herself so far above 
the environment in which she was 
born. This idea came only after he 
understood fully the conditions of her 
early life. 

Lawrence at first disbelieved her 
when she confided to him that her 
mother could neither read nor write. 
He understood perfectly the discour- 
agement of her present attitude. Af- 
ter seeming to herself to have achieved 
‘ 80 much, it must have been inconceiv- 
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ably disheartening to have been ele- 
vated into an atmosphere in which all 
her little achievements were taken as 
a matter of course, and the things she 
did not know made of importance— 
shadowy, intangible things whose sig- 
nificance she could not grasp. If the 
“they” she talked about had only re- 
alized it, what she had already made 
of herself proved conclusively that all 
things were possible to her. 

Her intimacy with Lawrence pro- 
gressed rapidly. Mrs. Nichols was evi- 
dently in a dangerous mood, and ready 
to welcome any distraction. Her mind 
was a battle-ground for the evil forces 
of ennui, discouragement, a sense of 
ill usage and a desire to “ get even " with 
somebody. Lawrence felt that she 
would go very far, perhaps to the limit, 
if by so doing she could make her hus- 
band suffer. And yet it was without a 
pang of conscience that he gradually 
introduced a new note into their inter- 
course. He was pleased that this was 
spontaneous on his part—it would have 
been a bore to affect a feeling; but the 
woman interested him, keenly. Far 
from being cold, she was hot-headed, 
impulsive, passionate. She would have 
been attractive even without her won- 
derful beauty, which was so great a 
delight to his eyes that he would have 
sacrificed many things for the pleasure 
of looking at her. Being made love to 
was evidently so little of a novelty 
that she recognized the thing even 
in the delicate guise in which Law- 
rence offered it—recognized, but did 
not repulse. It seemed to him that 
she rather encouraged it than other- 
wise. This surprised Lawrence, since 
Sturgis was not there to see, for he 
could not flatter himself that she cared 
for him other than as a companion and 
sympathetic listener. In his concerns, 
she took little interest, her own were 
so absorbing, hardly asking him a 
question, and taking him for granted 
in a way that was anything but com- 
plimentary. Consequently, he was 
startled when, one day, she rushed 
into the middle of things, by asking: 

“You haven’t much money, have 
you?” 
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“What makes you think that?’’ he 


asked. , 

“T should think Tota: mous mates a 
more expensive place,’’ she ans : 
frankly. 

“But you are here, and you are ap- 
parently not limited as to your dress- 
makers’ bills,’ he retorted. 

“But that is on Eleanor’s account. 
The doctor wanted her to come to a 
quiet place where there would be no 
excitement, and he didn’t want her to 
have a nurse—though I believe they 
put him up to that.” 

“Whom do you mean by ‘they ’?” he 
asked. . 

“Oh, Mr. Nichols—Sturgis, I mean,”’ 
she corrected herself, evidently accord- 
ing to previous lessons. Then, as an 
afterthought, remembering her deter- 
mination not to profit by. her instruc- 
tions, she repeated: “Mr. Nichols and 
Eleanor's grandmother and aunt, Mrs. 
Farnham and Janet.” 

“But what was their object?’ Law- 
rence inquired. 

“Oh, they thought I'd get fonder of 
her if I took care of her. That was 
She lived at 


why they sent her home. 
her grandmother’s when we were first 
emarried.” - 
“How can you help loving her!’’ he 
exclaimed, forgetting his réle of being 


always on her side. They were sitting 
near the big lantern hung at the corner 
of the porch, and by its light he saw 
the interesting, inscrutable glance that 
his companion gave him out of her 
wonderful, dark-blue eyes. 

“She is too precious for me to love,” 
she said, with a touch of pique in her 
voice. “They tried to make me take 
her abroad with Mrs. Farnham and 
Janet, but I wouldn’t dothat. I won't 
be fond of people to order, and I am 
tired of being improved.” 

Lawrence suppressed the comment 
that rose to his lips. Mrs. Nichols 
broke the pause that followed. 

“ But tell me, have you any money?”’ 

“Enough for my needs, certainly.” 

“But would you have enough if you 
gave up your work?”’ 

“Yes; I'd have enough for myself and 
for others, if I never saw the inside of 
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my Office a But why do you ask? 
Are you planning to run away with 
me?’ He asked this last question serj- 
ously, not as if it were a jest. -Mrs, 
Nichols’s frankness was wonderful. | 
pleased always in the end, though it 
sometimes startled him at first. Now 
she said: 

“I might do worse. You are not 
always criticising me and comparing 
me to other le. And then you 
would love me. You are in love with 
me, are you not?” 

Although he had no idea of carrying 
things to the extreme of running away 
with her, Lawrence would have given 
a great deal to utter his lie promptly 
and convincingly; but the word stuck 
in his throat, and, when he did finally 
bring it out, it sounded false in his own 
ears. 

“You don’t!” she exclaimed. “| 
have believed that you did. Why 
else would you like me just asI am? | 
thought you loved me because you 
weren’t always trying to correct and 
form me.” 

“Ah, my child, if that were not the 
roof of love!’’ he exclaimed, the words 
orced from him against his will. ‘‘ But 

you don’t love me,” he declared, 
quickly, to cover his last remark. 

“No; but I haven't tried to make you 
think I did. That’s what puzzles me. 
I wonder what was your object,” she 
added, contemplatively. “A great 
many men have made love to me, even 
since I was married; but they have 
always meant it. I never before had 
one pretend he did.” 

“But how do you know that | 
don’t?’’ Lawrence asked, boldly. 

“Oh, I have felt it all along, but | 
wouldn’t let myself see it; there seemed 
no reason for you to pretend.” 

Robert Muir had been strolling down 
the porch, and Mrs. Nichols had to 
lower her voice so that he should not 
hear her last remark. Lawrence had 
noticed him hovering in the back- 
ground for several nights; evidently, 
this intimacy made his honest soul un- 
easy; it was so unlike Lawrence to de- 
vote himself to one woman. Now he 
stopped and, leaning against a post, 
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made some remark about the tempera- 
ture. Lawrence was not sorry for the 
interruption. - 

The next afternoon, after luncheon, 
he was sitting in the shadow of his tent 
with an old brown-leather letter-case 
on his knee, writing a letter in pencil to 
his mother, when Mrs. Nichols came 
across the lawn, and joined him. 

“Eleanor is taking a nap, and I am 
so bored,” she explained, sitting down 
on the edge of the hammock that was 
swung between two tall, yellow pines 

“But I want to finish my letter, " 
protested Lawrence, afraid that she 
would renew the conversation of the 
night before. 

“No, you don’t,” she exclaimed, 
leaning over and taking his portfolio 
fom him. He was interested to notice 
that, before she did this, she glanced 
about to see if any one were in sight. 
In her raw, country-girl state, she would 
have done it as a matter of course. 
The paper was held by a clasp. 

“Let me read your letter. I like to 
see how men write to their mothers; it 
tells you a lot,” she said. There wasa 
marked change in her manner, which 
was more girl-like than he had ever 
seen it. She called herself bored, but 
she had never seemed less so. 

“No one but a mother could possibly 
read so stupid a letter,’’ he replied. 

“Have you told her about me?” she 
asked 


“T have not;” he answered, with de- 
cision. 

“T see no reason why you shouldn’t,” 
she returned, defiantly, answering his 


tone. “Let me glance through your 
portfolio. It looks oid and inter- 
esting. I am sure it would amuse 
me,” she went on, without waiting for 
him to reply. 

The case had belonged to Lawrence’s 
father, and he had used it from boy- 
hood. Between twoof the many leaves 
of thin, pink blotting - jo sa covered 
with the facsimiles of erent hand- 
writings, lay three or four letters of 
Eleanor’s. Lawrence remembered this, 
but felt that the chances were slight of 
the second Mrs. Nichols knowing the 
handwriting of the first. Besides, he 
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did not care. He felt reckless, realizing 
that there was no use in attempting 
to deceive this clear-sighted young 
woman as to the depth of his feeling 
for her: The e was practically up. 

For some minutes, she amused her- 
self by turning over, one by one, the 
thin leaves of old-fashioned blotting- 
paper. She read a prescription that 
lay between two, examined a business- 
card, some clippings and various mem- 
oranda. He had not expected her to be 
so thorough; there was no doubt that 
she would find the letters. This she 
did presently. There were four of 
them, fastened together with an elastic 
band. The top one was addressed in 
Eleanor’s firm, beautiful handwriting 
to John Lawrence, Esq. Mrs. Nichols 
shot a quick, startled glance at him. 

“Why, these are from—!”’ she began, 
in a tone of great surprise. 

“From Eleanor Farnham,’ he fin- 
ished for her. 

“You knew her, then?”’ 

“Naturally.” 

“‘ Knew her well?’’ 

“Very well.” 

“You were in love with her?” 

“T was.’ 

“Perhaps you are still?’’ 

“God help me, I believe 1 am,” 
he answered, fervently. Mrs. Nichols 
looked as if she would like to ask 
further questions, but the sincere feel- 
ing in his tone checked her. 

“T don’t understand it,’’ she began, 
instead; “her wonderful charm, I 
mean. I have seen her pictures, and 
they are really quite plain.” 

““And are looks the only beauty?” 
Lawrence exclaimed, indignantly, re- 
senting the criticism. 

“Not to me,” she answered, gently. 
“But I thought they were to men—at 
least, I used to think so,’’ she corrected 
herself. 

“Eleanor Farnham was the most 
wonderful person I have ever known,” 
he asserted, with indignation still evi- 
dent in his voice. 

Mrs. Nichols sat bolt upright on the 
edge of the hammock, clutching the 
sides with her hands, and letting the 
portfolio slip to the ground. The old 


- 
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elastic band broke, and Eleanor’s pre- 
cious letters were strewn on the grass. 

“How I hate her!’’ she exclaimed, 
with a startling intensity of manner, 
her blue eyes growing black with feel- 
ing. In the midst of the emotional ex- 
citement that any mention of Eleanor 
stirred up in him, Lawrence found 
time to notice the strange beauty of 
her face under stress of strong feeling, 
and to wonder that he could ever have 
supposed her cold. A thought seemed 
to strike her, in the interest of which 
she lost a little of her rigidity. 

“And do you hate Sturgis?” she de- 
manded. 

“TI do,” he answered, simply. 

“You know him, then?” 

“He was the best friend I ever had 
—except her, and he stole her from 
me.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
deep comprehension, evidently grasp- 
ing the whole situation and interpret- 
ing it aright. ‘‘ But you are not a bad 
sort of man,” she continued, ‘“‘so how 
you must have loved her! No better 
than Sturgis, though. You can imag- 
ine what a position I am in, I who love 
him,” she added, more calmly. 

“And doesn’t he love you?” Law- 
rence asked, forgetting his own emo- 
tions in the interest of hers. 

“In a way, yes; a most humiliating 
way. He loves my beauty, but what 
I am myself is nothing to him. It is 
this that makes me so mad,”’ she con- 
tinued. “I often think I could for- 
give him more easily if he didn’t care 
anything at all for me. You see, he 
can’t get over it that I don’t know 
Greek and things, that I am not well 
educated, as she was. He wants wo- 
men to know a lot of things.” 

“How you mistake him!’’ Lawrence’s 
sense of justice forced him to exclaim. 

“How do you mean?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“Sturgis Nichols is not a man to care 
an atom about unessentials like that. 
You don’t understand at all. Listen to 
me! Will you have some naked truth? 
Can you stand it?” 

“Try, and see,” she replied. 

“Very well, then. If you don’t like 


it, you can cut my acquaintance. 
Where you disappoint Sturgis is not so 
much on the mental as on the moral 
side. You see, I know him so well that 
I know just how certain things in you 
must affect him. You have hinted 
several times that he does not care 
about hearing your opinions. The rea- 
son for this is that they are seldom 
perfectly sincere. You often, from 
perversity, say things that you do not 
mean, or because you think they sound 
well, or for no reason at all, just be. 
cause they come into your head. Now, 
a man with a mind like Sturgis’s cannot 
make friends with a woman who can- 
not be trusted to be always sincere. 
He would not care if your opinions were 
wrong-headed, if they were honest 
opinions. And then, you are not gen- 
erous. I know Mrs. Farnham and Ja- 
net, and know what kind, good women 
they are. It is wonderful the way 
they have accepted you, worshiping 
Eleanor as they do. Your attitude 
seems perfectly unjustifiable to me. 
And, then, no man could overlook the 
way you have let your jealousy get the 
better of you in regard to little Elea- 
nor, no man who had lived with a thor- 
oughly generous, large-souled woman. 
Of course, there are men whom experi- 
ence has taught to expect nothing bet- 
ter of women, and, if you had married 
one of these, you would have had an 
easier time of it.” 

There was no anger, only tears in the 
girl’s eyes, as she asked, with touching 
simplicity: “Do you think Sturgis 
would love me, really love me, if I were 
better—large-minded and all that?’’ 

“TI know he would,’”’ Lawrence an- 
swered, with conviction ; “not imme- 
diately, but in time. If you were to 
make yourself large-minded, and drop 
this trick of being insincere—for it is 
only a surface matter—no man on 
earth could help loving you.” 

“ But what can I dor” she asked, ap- 
pealingly. 

“For one thing, you must never ex- 
press an opinion without asking your- 
self if you really, in your heart of 
hearts, think it. Then you must stop 
brooding over your grievances; You 
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must shut the-little door in your mind 
whenever you remember your wrongs. 
No matter if they really are wrongs, 
you cannot afford to let yourself re- 
member them—it does yourself too 
much harm. . You must never be ob- 
stinate. Then you must learn more 
control of your moods and feelings. 
You must learn to smile when you 
feel cross, and not to mention it when 
you are tired or headachy.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” she 
asked, earnestly, without any resent- 
ment at what he inwardly called his 
outrageous frankness. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
that if Sturgis comes to love me, it will 
make him happy as well as I?” 

Lawrence hesitated. 

“T suppose one does not become a 
villain all at once,” he explained. ‘‘ My 
efforts have usually been on the side of 
good, and habit is strong.”’ 

Mrs. Nichols gave him a keen glance. 

“You hated Sturgis for forgetting 
her, and now you resent it that he 
hasn’t. You would like to have her 
memory all to yourself, to be the only 
one who has been faithful to her.” 

Lawrence’s eyes were cast on the 
ground; he did not answer. “ Ain’t— 
am I not right?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, quite right,” he answered, 
humbly. “I am a fine person to be 
preaching to you. Forget what I 
said.” 

“No, I. won't. It was perfectly 
true. I.am going to remember it, and 
profit. by it,”” she answered, heartily, 
rising from the hammock. The door 
of her room had -opened, and a little 
night-gowned, bare-footed figure ap- 
peared on the porch. Before the door 
closed again, Lawrence saw Mrs. Nich- 
ols gather the child up in her arms 
and kiss her. The thought came to 
him of how hard it. must have been for 
her not to love the child. 


She greeted him with a smile. when 
he joined her on the porch that even- 
ing. ‘ 
“You have made me so much hap- 
pier by showing me that. there was 
something definite I could do: Do 
you know, I wrote down everything 


you said in a little book. I was afraid 
I might forget something.” 

It was not long before she was telling 
him the whole of her acquaintance with 
Sturgis, its singular beginning, and the 
sudden growth of love between them. 
Her happiness had lasted but a little 
while, for she had soon realized that 
his sorrow had been only temporarily 
smothered, that he was comparing her 
to the woman he had lost and, finding 


‘her wanting, was suffering remorse for 


his own inconstancy. 

“He could not forgive me, because 
I had made him forget her even for a 
short time,” she explained. She asked 
Lawrence many things about Eleanor 
that she had always wanted to know, 
but had been too proud to ask. He 
had never before been able to stand 
hearing her name spoken; but now, to 
his surprise, he found himself talking 
about her freely and feeling relief, 
even pleasure, in doing it. The sec- 
ond Mrs. Nichols listened, eagerly. 

“And though she was so fine, she 
was so gloriously human, so entirely 
feminine. She had such a keen sense 
of humor, and was a companion for 
one’s jolly moods as well as one’s sad 
ones. And there was nothing you 
could not tell her, nothing she could 
not understand. She was never 
shocked at anything,” he concluded. 

“T wonder if you would mind my 
asking you something?”’ the second 
Mrs. Nichols said, hesitatingly. 

“You can ask me anything you 
wish.” 

“T wanted to know how it happened 
that she did not care for you.” 

“Who knows?’’ Lawrence answered, 
adding: “I suppose the true reason 
was that I was younger than she in 
everything, even in years. She had 
known me since I was a boy, and had 
made me, as it were. Besides being 
older, Sturgis was much more mature 
for his age. And then she had such a 
strong spiritual side to her nature, and 
she could not reconcile herself to my 
lack of it; it was the one thing in which 
she could never influence me. This 
was one reason why I was always 
afraid of her knowing Sturgis. I knew 
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how deeply they would be in sympathy 
there. ou know he feels, or used to 
feel, that he knew things beyond the 
teachings of his senses, and so did she.” 

“And do you think they really do?” 
his companion asked, in a hushed voice. 
They had risen to avoid a laughing 
group that was coming along the porch, 
and had moved on toward the door of 
Mrs. Nichols’s room. 

“How should I know?” he answered. 
“There may be a spiritual sense that 
is as definite an attribute as an imagina- 
tion, and I may lack it and be as lit- 
tle conscious of my lack as many un- 
imaginative people are of theirs. It 
is a subject I puzzle about indefinitely.” 

“We will talk of it again,”’ she said, 
holding wut her hand. 


Once Lawrence had become used to 
little Eleanor’s presence, it ceased to 
pain him, becoming instead a great 
pleasure. He found himself loving 
the child to a degree that alarmed him, 
knowing as he did that any intercourse 
with her would be impossible after they 
returned to town. He thought of her 
constantly, and craved her company, 
her innocent little caresses, the quaint, 
precocious wisdom of her talk. Mrs. 
Nichols no longer fought her love for 
the child, but showed it frankly, to 
Eleanor’s wondering amazement at 
first, but also to her great delight. It 
was a continual joy to Lawrence to see 
them together. He and Eleanor be- 
came the greatest of friends. She was 
not strong enough to walk far, so he 
took her for rides on Jolly, himself 
walking beside her. Jolly had his idio- 
syncrasies; he was as obstinate as a 
mule, but, if his views and your own 
happened to coincide, no pony could 
have been more desirable. He was as 
strong as a horse, and too proud to 
show emotion under any conceivable 
circumstances. 

There was no talk of Nichols’s coming 
up for the first fortnight of the stay. 
Then he announced his arrival for the 
following Saturday night, to stay until 
Monday night. At the time Mrs. 
Nichols gave Lawrence this informa- 
tion, she also told him that she had 
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written her husband not- to come. 
Eleanor was very well, and it was too 
long a journey for so short:a stay. 

“And are you sure he won’t come?” 
Lawrence asked, anxiously. 

“Sure. It is more a sense of duty 
than anything else that brings him. 
Fond as he is of Eleanor, he can get 
along perfectly well without her, or he 
wouldn't have suggested my taking 
her to Europe. Besides, our relations 
have been decidedly strained of late, 
and he likes to stay at the Farnhams’ 
and pretend he’s been faithful to— 
her.” She spoke bitterly, and Law- 
rence did not blame her; hers was an 
odious situation. 

Saturday afternoon, Lawrence took 
Eleanor for a ride, the longest they 
had ever taken. They went to the top 
of Deer Creek trail and, coming home 
by an old wood path, they struck into 
the country road. There on the way- 
side, they met -Mrs. Nichols, the im- 
maculate Mrs. Nichols, ploughing her 
way through the dust, her hat on one 
side and her embroidered linen gown 
tucked up under one arm, looking 
warm and disheveled as he had never 
seen her, and lugging a big watermelon, 
hugged close to her breast: When she 
saw them, she sat down on a -conve- 
nient stump by the roadside, and 
began to laugh. Eleanor gave a cry 


of joy. 

“Watermelon! Oh, goody!” she ex- 
claimed. “I love watermelon better 
than anything on earth,” she explained 
to Lawrence. 

“That was why I went for it. Alec 
told me they had some bully ones at 
the Smiths’,” Mrs.. Nichols remarked, 
giving the child an affectionate glance. 
Lawrence had never liked her so well 
as at that moment. “But of all im- 
possible things to carry!’’ she con- 
tinued. “I have dropped it half-a- 
dozen times.” 

He laughed heartily at the incon- 
gruity between her elegance of cos- 
tume and general fine-lady air, and her 
burden. Then he took the melon from 
her, and she and Eleanor laughed all 
the way home at his efforts to keep 
from dropping it, Alec saw them-com- 
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ing, and gave a whoop of joy. Ina 
second, the lawn was swarming with 
children. Mrs. Nichols disappeared in 
the kitchen, and reappeared with a 
pile of plates and forks. 

It was later than usual that evening 
when she joined Lawrence on the 
porch, with an anxious expression on 
her face announcing that she could not 
stay. “I am afraid there was some- 
thing the matter with that water- 
melon,” she explained. ‘Eleanor 
seems ill, and so does the little Lewis 
boy and Polly Muir. I didn’t eat any, 
but Mrs. Lewis did, and she has queer 
feelings, too.” 

An hour later, the whole house was 
in commotion. All the children who 
had eaten the watermelon were more 
or less ill, Eleanor and Polly Muir seri- 
ously so. There was no doctor nearer 
than Castleton, eight miles away. 


Lawrence, with a heavy heart, volun- - 


teered to ride over for him, for it would 
be between three and four hours be- 
fore the doctor could get there, and 
who knew what might not happen with- 
in that time? 

As he went to the stable to saddle 
old John, a thought struck him. It 
was less than five miles by the rail- 
road; if he could go that way, he 
might reach Castleton in time for the 
doctor to catch the evening train, which 
was almost invariably late. Next, he 
remembered the three high trestles. 
The thing was impossible; he could not 
get his horse over those, nor around 
them. 

Here the remembrance of Jolly 
flashed into his mind—Jolly, who could 
go up-stairs, and cross a creek on step- 
ping-stones without wetting so much 
as the tips of his hoofs. To be sure, 
it was a great risk; if Jolly refused the 
trestle, he would be miles out of his 
way, with nothing to do but to come 
back and start again, or to go forward 
on foot. Or if, by some chance, the 
train should be on time, he might meet 
it on one of those long trestles, or, even 
if it were late, a freight-train might 
possibly have the track. He stood a 
moment in indecision, but the memory 
of Eleanor’s moans came to him, and it 
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was Jolly’s bridle he took down from 
the wall. 

All the rest of Lawrence’s life, he 
dreamed at intervals of crossing high 
railroad trestles with the whistle of 
coming trains in his ears. This night 
the track-bed was rough, but Jolly was 
careful and sure-footed. At the first 
trestle, two miles away from “Muir's, 
Lawrence dismounted. The track 
curved away in front of him into an 
abyss whose darkness the feeble glim- 
mer of light in his lantern made only 
the more visible. He could see but a 
step or two in front of him. Beyond 
was impenetrable blackness. He re- 
membered the horrors that had as- 
sailed him when he had crossed this 
abyss once in broad daylight. It was 
a terrible moment. It took all his 
resolution fo make the first step off 
the solid ground. Fora minute, in the 
intensity of his own dread, he hardly 
remembered Jolly and his probable ob- 
jections. The little fellow tugged at 
his bridle, and refused to stir. Law- 
rence tried coaxing; he tried the whip. 
All was of no use, and the precious mo- 
ments were flying. He wasnot a pray- 
ing man, but it was something very 
like a prayer that he uttered. 

“Oh, God, what shall I do!” he ex- 
claimed. 

He dropped the bridle. He would 
go forward on foot. It would take less 
time than to go back, and Jolly must 
take care of himself. The doctor would 
miss the train, of course, but he could 
drive over by the road. Hestarted on, 
careless of what became of the pony, 
forgetting him, indeed, intent only on 
not making a misstep. A protesting 
neigh attracted his attention; he heard 
steps behind him, careful, accurately 
placed steps. Jolly was following him. 
He waited a minute, and the little fel- 
low came up with him, with a whinny 
of joy at having found him again. It 
was slow moving; Jolly was extremely 
cautious about setting down .his feet, 
and four were much more difficult to 
manage than two; it was wonderful 
that he could do it at all. 

On and on they went into the black- 
ness, Lawrence’s heart standing still at 
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every sound; his whole being tense; 
everything forgotten except the plac- 
ing of his feet and the whistle that 
meant death for him .and faithful 
little Jolly. The first trestle was 
passed, and the worst; a stretch of 
track and then another trestle, much 
shorter than the first. Safely over this 
there would be plain sailing until they 
reached the railway-bridge, spanning 
the river on the near side of Castleton. 

Two-thirds of the way across the 
second trestle, the dreaded sound broke 
the stillness. After a terrible moment, 
Lawrence realized that he himself 
could get over. Could Jolly be made 
to hurry? He grasped the pony’s bri- 
die, and urged him forward. It was 
of no use; he could not impart a sense 
of danger to him, could not make him 
relax the deliberate accuracy of each 
step. It was as if he were crossing the 
trestle to slow music to which he felt 
it necessary to keep time. The whistle 
came from up the track, so Lawrence 


. noticed after his first agonized moment 


of suspense; at least, it was not the up 
train. If he and Jolly were spared, he 
might still reach the doctor’s house in 
time. Fortunately, he knew just where 
it was. 

The train rumbled on to the far end 
of the trestle, and Jolly was still some 
deliberate steps from the end. Law- 
rence threw the bridle back over the 
pony’s head, and himself ran the rest 
of the way, forgetting his fear of falling 
in his more terrible fear of being over- 
taken by the train. He sank down 
beside the track, his legs half over the 
bank, his lantern falling from his arm 
into a thicket of hazel-bushes. He 
buried his face in his arms, and closed 
his ears with his fingers. The train 
came lumbering off the trestle, and 
lurched by with a deafening noise. It 
was disappearing around the curve, 
when Lawrence felt a cold, wet touch 
on his forehead. Jolly had come up 
unheard and unhurt, perfectly undis- 
turbed by the closeness of his call. It 
took more than a freight-train and a 
trestle fifty feet high to disturb Jolly’s 
equanimity. 

In a moment, Lawrence was up and 
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they were off, all his thoughts on the 
dreadful ordeal of the railway-bridge. 
It seemed to him afterward that all the 
fear in his life was concentrated in the 
five minutes that it took to cross it. 
It was not death that he was afraid 
of; life had not so much to offer him 
that he cared for that; it was the hor- 
ror that he would have to endure be- 
fore death should come as a merciful 
release. Half-way across, his lantern, 
which had been growing dimmer for 
some time, went out, and he made the 
rest of the way across in the darkness 
of the moonless night. 

At last it was over, and Jolly was 
tearing through the silent streets of the 
little town. There was no light in the 
doctor’s house. Lawrence rang a fran- 
tic peal at the bell and, not contented 
with this, banged on the panels of the 
door with his bare fists, taking the skin 
off his knuckles, though he did not 
know it until later. The doctor stuck 
his head out of a front window. 

“What the devil’s the matter?” he 
called out, in his big voice. 

“It is John Lawrence, from Muir's. 
A lot of children there are ill from eat- 
ing watermelon, perhaps dying by this 
time. The train hasn't whistled yet. 
You can get it. They'll stop at Muir's 
for you.” 

“ Half a minute,” the doctor called 
back. A few seconds later, the hoarse 
whistle of an engine broke through the 
stillness. Footsteps were heard on the 
stairs inside, and the door was burst 
open. A figure in trousers and shoes, 
with a coat and leather bag in its hand, 
rushed into the street. 

“Where’s your horse?” he de- 
manded. Lawrence had Jolly ready. 
The big man mounted, and was out of 
sight in the darkness before Lawrence 
could do anything but ask: 

“Have you medicine with you?” 

“Where do you think I’ve been prac- 
tising—next door to a drug-store?”’ the 
big man called back, in good-humored 
sarcasm. : 

Lawrence ran down the three blocks 
that separated the doctor’s house from 
the station. While still a block away, 
he saw a big man with a leather bag, 
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but without a coat, swing himself up 
on the last platform of the train that 
was just pulling out. On the station 
platform was Jolly, daintily pawing at 
the doctor’s coat with his paw, as if 
about to do some trick with it. Law- 
rence had his lantern refilled at the 
station, and rode home through the 
woods, the doctor’s coat across his 
pommel. 

It was one in the morning before he 
reached Muir’s. All seemed quiet, and 
a dread of finding out what had hap- 
pened made him check Jolly’s steps. 
But Robert Muir was watching for him. 

“ All safe,” he said, without waiting 
to be asked. “Polly got better after 
you left, but the little Nichols girl has 
been dreadful sick. She’d have died 
if the doctor hadn’t got here when he 
did. He knew just what to do; he al- 
ways does. But what did you take 
Jolly for? And I'll be blamed if I see 
how you got there before the train left. 
I’ve been puzzling over it ever since 
I've had time to think about any- 
thing.” 

“T rode down the track,’’ Lawrence 
explained, wearily. He hated, even 
now, to think of that ride. 
' Muir stared at him in amazement. 
“Lord God of Israel!’’ he exclaimed. 
“And Jolly went across them trestles 
and the railway-bridge?”’ 

“Like a little trump. But where is 
the doctor?”’ 

“In the little girl’s room.” Muir 
called something else after him, but 
what it was Lawrence did not hear. He 
went across the lawn and up on the 
porch to the half-open door, out of 
which a dim light was shining. Elea- 
nor was asleep in the bed; her step- 
mother was seated beside her. To the 
right of the door stood the doctor, in a 
remarkable costume of night-shirt and 
trousers, his bushy hair standing up all 
over his head. The buttons were off 
his night-shirt, and his big, hairy chest 
was bare. Beside him, talking to him 
in a low voice, stood Lawrence’s old 
friend, Sturgis Nichols, the man who 
had been to him more than any other. 
The eyes of the two met. 

“ John!" Nichols exclaimed, in a tone 
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that expressed affection, regret for the 
past and a plea for forgiveness as no 
long speech could have done. 

“Nick!” Lawrence answered, calling 
him by the old name. Their hands 
met. All the anger in Lawrence’s 
heart had gone; he was conscious of no 
desire so strong as to be friends again 
with this man who, for all his errors, 
had a warmth, a fullness of life and 
thought in him that made other men 
seem colorless and insignificant. 

The next morning, Lawrence awoke 
suddenly. The sun was just rising 
over the top of,the pine-covered moun- 
tains and, in the door of his tent, with 
the glory behind him, stood Sturgis 
Nichols. He was fully dressed. 

“I couldn’t sleep, so I got up hours 
ago,” he explained. “How glorious 
this airis! I have just been seeing the 
doctor off on the early train. Eleanor 
is all right. I tell you, John, that 
man’s a trump. He deserves a bigger 
berth.” 

“ Bigger than being the mainstay of 
a whole county?’’ Lawrence demanded. 
But Nichols’s attention had wandered. 

“May I come in?” he asked. 

“To be sure,” Lawrence answered. 
Nichols sat down on the foot of the 
bed. resting his feet on the rungs of the 
only chair, which was occupied by 
Lawrence’s clothes. 

“John,” he began; then paused. He 
laid his arms on the back of the chair. 
“John,” he began again; then laid his 
head on his arms, evidently unable to 


on, 
“Why do we need to say anything?” 
Lawrence asked, trying to keep his 


voice unmoved. “I understand. I 
have always understood. But there 
is one thing I do want to talk to you 
about, Nick,’’ he went on, hurriedly. 

“What is that?” asked Nichols, 
raising his head. 

“It is about your wife. You are 
making a great mistake, committing a 
sin, I might say. You are ruining a 
fine nature, turning all the good in it 
to evil.” He paused, and then began 
again: ‘“ Nick.” 

““Yes,”” Nichols answered. 

“You have got to let the other thing 
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go. Yon have got to forget—Eleanor, 
and love your wife. It is your, mani- 
fest duty, and no one would be harder 
on you for neglecting it than Eleanor 
herself, if she could know. That poor 
girl is breaking her heart about you.” 

“I did not know that,” Nichols said, 
quietly, though his friend could hear 
the suppressed emotion in his tones. 

“There is nothing you cannot make 
of her, if you love her,” Lawrence went 
on. “She is capable of all things, 
and, Nick, not even Eleanor could love 
better than she can.”’ 
~ “But, if you only knew—”’ Nichols 

an. 

“T do know. I have been observing 
her closely. I know all her deficiencies, 
and I assure you they are of no im- 

ce. But you can never do any- 
thing with her unless you make up 
‘your mind’ to let the past go.” 

Nichols raised his head again, and 
looked his friend intently in the face. 
“And leave Eleanor to you at last?’’ 
he asked, quietly. 

“Yes,”.. Lawrence answered, softly, 
“leave her memory.to me. I am not 


blaming you when I say that you have 
no longer any right to it.” 
“You have every right to blame me,” 


said Nichols. “But, oh, John, I was 
wild with pain! I would have done 
anything to ease it for a little.” 
* “YT know,’ Lawrence sympathized. 
“But you can forget now if you will 
let yourself. Your wife is charming 
and very beautiful, the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen, and she loves 
ou as beautiful women can rarely 
love, with the whole of her, body and 
soul.”’ 

“Are you sure of that?’”’ Nichols 
asked, without being able to keep the 
gratification out of his tone. 


“As sure as that you are Sitting 
there. Go to her now. Tell her that 
you have done wrong, that you are 
going to let the past go, and begin 
again. Go to her, and find out for 
yourself if I do not speak the 
truth.” 

“I did not know that she under. 
stood, or that anything but her vanity 
was hurt,”’ Nichols remarked, medj- 
tatively. 

“She understands everything, and 
so well that a little more of this sort 
of thing will drive her straight to the 
devil, and she won't lack chancés. 
either.” 

At the significance in his tone, 
Nichols gave him a quick, inquiring 
glance. Lawrence-made up his mind 
to tell him the truth. 

“Listen to me, Nick,” he said, seri- 
ously. “It is just as well you should 
know this. It would have taken very 
little urging on my part to make your 
wife run away with me, not loving me 
in the least. She told me frankly 
that she cared for nothing on earth but 
you; and, you know, ‘other-men will 
not be so unmoved as I.” 

* Nichols rose to his feet, an expres- 
sion of determination on his face. 

“T will go to her now,” he said. At 
the door-of the tent, he stopped, stand- 
ing there in a blaze of early morning 
sunshine, a fine figure of aman. The 
old familiar thought through 
Lawrence’s mind, leaving a pang be- 
hind it, as it always did, that it would 
be an unnatural woman who could 
help loving him. 

“So you have won, at last!”” Nichols 
said. 

“Yes,” Lawrence answered; “ Elea- 
nor is mine at last. Your thoughts 
should be elsewhere.” 
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NEVER SATISFIED 


BRIDE (of three weeks, to husband)— Does 'oo love wifey as much as '00 used to’ 
HusBanp (fervently)—More, Duckums, much; much more. 
Brive (bursting into tears)—I always knew you didn’t love me as much 2s 


you used to say you did! 





NOT HIS FAULT 


By Tom Masson 


—that cloudless period of concentrated bliss—and Mr. Whiffleton, with 

his wife’s permission, had just lighted a cigar, and was leaning back in 
a beatific state of enjoyment. The evening paper lay unheeded in a vacant 
chair, and the slipper stage not yet having settled down upon him, Mr. 
Whiffleton’s feet, enclosed in new patent-leathers, reposed as comfortably as 
possible on a rest provided by his thoughtful bride. 

“My dear,” said Whiffleton, as the smoke curled peacefully upward, “ we 
have not yet had our first quarrel.” 

‘And I hope we never shall,” replied Mrs. Whiffleton. 

Whiffleton’s answering smile betrayed a slight touch of superior wisdom 
united with its expansiveness. 

“So do I,” he observed, “ but, unfortunately, I am afraid it will happen. I 
say I am afraid of it, and yet it is possible we can prevent it.” 

“What makes you think it will happen?” 

“It generally does. Two natures, trying to adjust themselves to each other, 
must inevitably clash to a certain extent. Let us try to circumvent this.’ 

Whiffleton leaned forward, and took his wife’s hand. ‘“ Dearest,’’ he said, 
earnestly, “I have been thinking over this matter, and I’m determined to fore- 
stall any trouble, if possibie. Let’s look ahead, and make up our minds what to 
do to prevent it.” 

Mrs. Whiffleton regarded her husband with a look of mild surprise. 

“T don’t quite know what you mean, dear,”’ she said. ‘“‘ We love each other, 
I’m sure. Everything is all right.” 

“I know everything is all right; but it may not be. I’m likely any night to 
come home from business, tired out and cross. You may not understand my 
mood. Something may have gone wrong to irritate me. Such things happen.”’ 

“But why don’t you wait till the time comes?”’ 

“That's it. I wantto prevent it now. In case I should say something 
you don’t quite understand, bear with me; control yourself; don’t answer back.” 

“But if you were really cross, dear, you wouldn't expect me to submit to 
your mood, would you?” 

“Why not? I shall do the same by you.”’ 

Mrs. Whiffleton looked a trifle annoyed. ‘‘It seems to me,’ she said, “ that 
you are anxious about nothing.” 

“I’m not anxious,” replied Whiffleton; “I’m simply exercising ordinary 
prudence. I want our married life to be a success.” 

“Well, there’s no reason why it shouldn’t be, so far as I am concerned.” 

“Did I say there was?”’ 

“You implied it. You implied that I should be cross—that the time would 
come when I couldn’t control myself.’ 
vail “Nothing of the sort! I merely asked you to make an effort, to meet me 

-way.” 
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M R. AND MRS. WHIFFLETON had now returned from their honeymoon 
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“Exactly. You insinuated that it would be necessary to do this. It was 
horrid of you.” 

“Horrid! What do you mean?” 

“What I say.” 

Whiffieton assumed an air of patience. ‘‘ Now, my dear, is the time for you 
to do just what I warned you about,” he said. “Don't you see what I mean? 
Why, we are almost quarreling now!” 

“Who began it?” 

“T certainly didn’t.” 

“You did. You have deliberately sat down here, and tried to pick a quar- 
rel with me.” 

“ How can you say such a thing?” 

“Because it’s true. You are a mean, contemptible, cross, hateful old thing, 
and I don’t love you any more. I wish I hadn’t married you! There!” 

Whiffieton rose. “Very well, my dear,” he said. “I’m sorry. But, re- 
member, it’s not my fault. At present, I'll leave you to yourself.” 

And, as his wife flounced out of the room, he said to himself, as he glanced 
at his watch: 

“T hated to do it, but I simply had to get down to the club to-night and tell 
the boys all about the joys of newly married life.” 


z 


TO VER 


T° Ver I sing—that is, to Spring 
As Latin poets write it— 

She comes with mirth and song to earth, 
And scatters flowers to light it. 


She sets the bard to work, and hard 
He keeps the pen in action, 

To sing her praise and all her ways 
Of wonderful attraction. 


So, in these times of vernal rhymes, 
I toss this verse to thrill Ver, 

With joy to see how nicely she 
Supplies a rhyme for silver! 


# 


NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 


RS. BENHAM—Well, if worst comes to worst I can keep the wolf away 
from the door by singing. : 
Benxeam—You can if he has a correct ear for music. 


Fe.rx Carmen. 





A MAN WHO NEVER MEANT ANYTHING 


By Nellie Cravey Gillmore 


away on the mantel. Ten 
o'clock passed, eleven, twelve; 
and still another hour. 

Cecilia rose stiffly from the chair in 
which she had sat and watched and 
waited, in a sort of lethargy, for three 
long hours. She took one or two 
mechanical turns up and down the 
room, then paused at an open window 
to look out into the night. Through 
the fretted sycamores a pale moon 
dashed restless patches of silver across 
her face, accentuating its unusual 
whiteness. She put up her arms, and 
rested her throbbing temples against 
her clasped hands. 

How long she stood there she could 
not tell, but presently a burnt-out log 
parted and plunged into the ashes be- 
low, sending a last shower of sparks 
chimneyward. She started and turned 
at the sound. A few scattered bits of 
charred bark lay about the hearth- 
rug, and, with that inevitable atten- 
tion to trivialities we have all known 
above the current of some deeper feel- 
ing, she stooped and brushed them off 
with painstaking care, and replenished 
the fire. 

_After a while, she crossed over to the 
piano and tried to play, but her fingers 
stuck to the as if they were held 
there by an invisible force. Her mus- 
cles commenced to ache, and a sense of 
suffocation gripped her throat. The 
dead quiet of the room pressed upon her 
like a physical burden. 

At last, when dawn pierced the nar- 
Tow window- with thin, blue 
streaks of light, she dropped wearily 
into a chair, overcome by sheer bodily 
exhaustion, and slept. 
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A SMALL china clock ticked busily 


In a little while, a halting step echoed 
on the veranda, and the click of a 
latch-key roused her. 

Langdon walked unsteadily into the 
room, and paused at the reading-table, 
his knuckles pressed heavily against 
the polished mahogany top. A de- 
fiant scowl settled beween his brows as 
Cecilia rose and came over to where he 
stood. 

“Well?” he demanded, in a thick 
voice. : 

““Well—what?” she smiled in @ 
wonderful little fashion that women 
have, to hide all the bitterness and dis- 
gust that surged within her. 

Langdon fumbled nervously with an 
agate -staff that lay on the table, 
and his eyes fell. Glancing up pres- 
ently, he met his wife’s clear, bright 
gaze, and flushed dull red. Cecilia 
crossed her hands loosely behind her, 
and leaned her shoulder against the 
sharp edge of the mantel-shelf. Her 
whole attitude breathed firmly su 
pressed emotion, and she tapped t 
floor restlessly with her foot as she 
waited for him to speak. 

“I was just thinking,” he said, in- 
solently, after a long pause, “what 
fools women are.”’ 

Cecilia smiled inwardly at this 
sweeping generality, with its pointed 
allusion. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she assented, slowly; 
i es.”’ . 

"oagien flared at her passivity. 
He had expected tears, reproaches, 
anything—and had been prepared to 
parrythem. He thrust both trembling 
hands into his pockets, and began to 
pace up and down the room. 

“Why did you sit up?” he inquired, 
abruptly, stopping in front of her. 
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“Why? Why, to wait for you, of 
course, dear,”’ she said, in a studiedly 
gentle tone. 

Langdon sneered. ‘I fully under- 
stand.’ He laughed, shortly. “To 
spy on me!” He made a quick, com- 

rehensive gesture with one hand, rest- 
ing the other on the back of a chair for 
support. 

Cecilia stared at him dully, and the 
blood flamed to her face. She half 
opened her lips to speak, but checked 
herself, struggling for self-control. 

After a while, she smiled faintly and 
laid her hand tenderly on his arm. 
“You are tired—excited, George, but 
it’s—it's all right, isn’t it? We 
mustn't quarrel now—when we never 
have. quarreled. All of us make mis- 
takes——_”’ 

“You are mighty right about that,” 
he broke in, irritably. ‘“‘So don’t ever 
again make the mistake of sitting up 

night for—for a man. Men detest 
sort of thing.” 

He lighted a cigar, and sank heavily 
into a chair, taking long, placid puffs, 
and watching the circling wreaths of 
smoke with half-closed, complacent 


eyes. 

A long silence followed. The clock 
on the mantel struck five. 

Hurt to the soul, Cecilia stood, still 
and mute, her quivering hands locked 
hard for self- , 

Presently, Langdon got up and stood 
in an embarrassed fashion by her side. 
A-wave of sudden tenderness swept 
over his face as he looked down at the 
bowed bronze head, and he placed a 
gentle hand on her shoulder. “Don’t 
worry about it any more,” he said, 
awkwardly; “I’ve been a brute, that’s 
all—no, and a cad, besides. A fellow 
never knows—’’ He paused, with- 
out finishing his sentence, the contri- 
tion deepening in his eyes. 

“Well? She smiled a little, the 
bitterness quite gone, and now, for 
the first time, tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

“TI was going to say,” he went on, 
musingly, “that a man never knows 
how dear his wife is to him until he is 
confronted by the possibility of losing 
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her.” He laughed softly, and patted 
her head, lover-fashion. 

After a little, he stooped and kisseq 
her lips. Then he held her away from 
him for a second, and gazed gravely 
into the pale, tired face. ; 

“You mustn’t do this again—prom- 
ise me,” he said. 

“Oh, no, of course not,” she re. 
turned, in a vibrant little voice; “un. 
less—unless—”’ Her lashes flickered, 
and she turned away. 

Langdon caught her hands in his, 
and crushed them close. ‘Unless you 
have another opportunity?” he sug- 
gested, laughing. “Well, then, you 
won't, if that’s all.” 

And one might have thought that he 
meant it. 


Langdon made his way along the de- 
serted avenue with that chalk-line 
precision that inevitably labels its sub- 
ject. Somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood a clock struck three, and he 
paused under the glare of a gas-lamp to 
compare his time. 

A few blocks further on, he stood in 
front of a tall, gray-stone house with 
darkened windows. After several min- 
utes’ bungling with the night-latch, he 
finallf let himself in, and banged the 
door behind him. 

At the threshold of the library, he 
struck a match and peered curiously 
about the abandoned room. An oath 
leaped to his lips. He sat down a mo- 
ment on the edge of a chair to steady 
himself, and presently got up and 
passed on to his wife’s sleeping apart- 
ment. : 

The door was partly ‘ajar, and he 
felt his way cautiously -to where she 
slept, leaning over to catch the sound 
of her breathing. 

Several seconds passed, and she did 
not stir. He laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and shook her clumsily. 

She started, sighing vaguely; then, 
to all appearances, slept soundly 


n, 
“eWith another imprecation, he turned 
on his heel and quitted the room. 
His fury had partly sobered him, 
and, crossing directly to his desk in the 
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adjoining room, he turned on the light 
and sat down. Drawing paper and 
pencil before him, he dashed down the 
following: 
“My DEAR WIFE: ee 

“ At last you have forced the realization 
u me that I no longer occupy the old 
place in your heart, and, rather than hold 
any other, I am going away forever. 

“Your DEVOTED HusBAnpD.” 


He sealed and directed it; and then, 
having thrust the note inside her door, 
left the house. “Perhaps that will 
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teach her a lesson!” he muttered, angri- 
ly, slamming the gate behind him. 

When his last footfall had died away, 
Cecilia slipped quietly from the bed, 
and, tearing open the folded sheet, read 
his message by the light of breaking 
day. 

For a long time she stood motion- 
less, her fingers crushed mechanically 
against the paper. 

“And the worst of it is,’’ she said, 
bitterly, ‘‘he doesn’t mean a word of 
it—he never means anything!” 


Se 


“MY DREAMS ARE AT THY DOOR” 


MY dreams are at thy. door, 
They beat with unheard hands; 
Their cries thou heed’st no more 
Than the spent wave on the sands. 


My dreams are at thy door: 
Night and Illusion give 
(As they have given before) 
The life they briefly live. 


But, while they wait, outpour 
Thine own, in fluttering line; 

My dreams are at thy door— 
Thy dreams—they seek not mine! 


Evita M. THomas, 


op 


MEN’S FASHIONS 


H EADS are worn large in the early morning. 
South Dakota ties are popular at Newport. 


Spats are general in married circles. 


Patent-leather pumps are worn by our best milkmen. 


Collar buttons are scarce, as usual. 


Cutaway coats are worn by bank cashiers. 


«esd 


T° kill time, many travel the pace that kills. 


. 
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THE CHANGE 


LIVE was so simple, ere you came 
. To change its wonted scheme, 
To make the real an empty name, 
And only true the dream. 


The shadowed days of dread and gloom 71 
Wherein our joys were one, t 
Have been elate with song and bloom, = 

And glorious with sun. a 
The lonely way wherein we went, = 
The rain-swept, wind-swayed night, : 
Were peopled with our heart's content, ane 
With star and moonshine light. oa 


And since you went—oh, false and best— 


Too true this sign I mark; al 
The crowded days are loneliest, i 
The moonlit nights most dark. Th 
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MORE DIFFICULT TASK a 

66 I 9? SAID Tenspot, with an air of superiority, ‘‘ take things as they come.” Sn 
» “That’s all right,” retorted Chadwick, “but it takes a higher phil- nn 
osophy to part with things as they go.”’ be 
ey 
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DISCRIMINATION IS NECESSARY “i 


GIMILES should be chosen with great care. The man who would feel highly tik 
complimented if you said he had a heart of oak, would be likely to take 
offense at your opinion that he possessed a wooden head 


® 


I T is banal to tear a passion to tatters when one may cut it. 
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THE MAN 


OF SMILES 


By Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky 


door of the pension. His eyes 

wandered down the narrow 
street to where it merged into a broad 
avenue, arched with plane-trees in the 
fresh flush of their Spring leaves. A 
faint suggestion of a smile trembled at 
the corners of his mouth, though no 
one could: have seen it. The old man 
was bearded, and he could smile to him- 
self and the world be none the wiser. 

But his eyes, turned toward the 
avenue, were wistful, almost tender, 
with his thoughts. He sighed, and 
suddenly grew half-ashamed of his sigh. 
The man who seldom sighs does it as 
he would commit a crime, stealthily, 
often only in the innermost chamber 
of his heart. 

“Why. do you sigh?” he heard a 
voice behind him ask. He did not 
need toturn, He knew every tone and 
timbre of the voice that spoke. 

“TI cannot always be ‘The Man of 
Smiles,’ little one,” he answered, and 
turned his eyes to the girl who stood 
behind him. The girl was somber- 
eyed, and her lips drooped with a sad- 
dened expression. 

“Child, what has hurt you?” he 
asked, and looked at her with his eyes 
alight. 

“Nothing. Why should anything 
hurt me? But I do not mean just 
that,” she hastily added. “I am wor- 
tied about mother. She is not well.” 

“Ah, how is Mrs. Hardy this morn- 
ing?”’ thé old man asked. 

“She has such a bad headache. She 
came down to breakfast, and then went 
back to bed.” 

“Come, child,” the old man said; 
“T want you to go with me for a mo- 
men s ” 
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TT": old man stood silent at the 


Together the couple hurried down 
the narrow little street, and out into 
the broad sweep of the avenue. The 
old man walked with an impetuous 
haste, the girl going with him on the 
light feet of youth. His destination 
was not far. A flower kiosque on a 
corner blossomed out with all the faint, 
fair flowers of Spring. 

The young woman in the kiosque 
smiled a greeting to the two. 

“This morning it will be narcissuses 
—that is, if they are from Montreux,” 
the old man said, smiling. 

“They are from Montreux, mon- 
sieur,”’ the young woman declared, as 
she deftly made the flowers into a 
dainty bouquet. 

“Come, child,’ said the old man; 
and the two, laughing, went down the 
street to the door of the pension. 

“These are for Mrs. Hardy.” The 
old man gave the flowers to the girl. 
As she opened her lips to utter a pretty 
expression of gratitude, the old man 
smiled, and cried: “Come, now, you 
should not be grateful. Quite the con- 
trary; for, child, I have given you no 
flowers.’’ Then he slipped outside the 
door, and drew it shut after him, hold- 
ing it firmly by the knob so that the 
girl could not open it. After a minute, 
he heard her go up the stairs. Then 
his smile curled around his lips, and 
lighted up his eyes. 

“Thank you, thank you,” a voice 
came from an upper window; and the 
old man, looking up, saw the girl’s 
head, the sun falling upon her hair, and 
bringing out forgotten tints of golden- 
red in its brown. Then the head drew 
back, and the old man opened the door 
and passed down the low hall to the 
room of Madame Moret. He knocked 


” 
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softly at the door. Madame, herself, 
opened it. 

“Pray be seated, monsieur.’’ She 
brushed a chair, already scrupulously 
free from dust, and set it for him. 

“It is just a small matter of business, 
madame.”’ As he spoke, he gave her 
a little roll of notes. 

“I thank you so much, monsieur,” 
she modestly murmured, and wrote 
out a receipt for him. 

“Ts everything well, madame?” 

Madame Moret looked up. The 
Man of Smiles seldom asked questions. 

“Ah, yes, monsieur,” she said; 
ity only——” 

The old man waited. Madame Mo- 
ret made dots with her pen on the 
blotter. 

“Only?” he queried, gently. 

“ The finance bothers me sometimes.”’ 
Madame Moret looked across the room 
to the window where a jug of burnished 
brass held some simple Spring flowers, 
and where an immense tabby-cat 
stretched herself, luxuriously, in the 
sun. 
“Ts it trouble within the pension?” 
the Man of Smiles asked. . 

“Tt is, monsieur,”” she responded. 
“Monsieur knows I am not hard- 
hearted. But I must pay my bills 
when they fall due.’’ Madame Moret 
compressed her lips as though she had 
said a thing which it hurt her to utter. 

“TI understand, madame,” the old 
man replied. Then he looked at her 
keenly. 

“Do not worry, madame,’’ he urged. 
It was not the words he spoke, but the 
manner of the speech that startled 
Madame Moret. She looked at his 
eyes, and saw they were more tender 
than usual. But, as she watched him, 
he rose from his chair. 

“T am going to the rue Scribe, on 
business,” he explained, “and if any 
one should ask for me, tell them to 
wait. Ishall not belongaway.” Then 
he bowed punctiliously to her, and 
left the room. 

Madame Moret looked at the blank 
door which closed behind him. Then 
her eyes returned to the columns of 
her account-book. They were opened 


at a page headed, “Mme Hardy et sa 
fille.” Madame Moret’s heart stopped. 
She hoped the old man had not seen 
that page where the debits overba)- 
anced the credits. Then she thought 
of the way Madame Hardy’s cheeks 
flushed when she had asked her, very 
gently, for a little on her bill. 

“T have too good a heart to be a 
successful business woman,” Madame 
Moret murmured. But her eyes again 
fell on the brass jug gleaming in the 
sun, and the tender, fragrant flowers 
which it held. It is a bad thing to 
have a heart in business; but, oh, life 
is not business, for life is love, and love 
is not hard-hearted. 

When the old man returned from 
the rue Scribe, his mouth curved hap- 
pily beneath his beard. He swung 
his heavy walking-stick round and 
round with a joyous air, and his var- 
nished boots lifted lightly from the 
pavement. Madame Moret even 
thought that M. Adams—for so the old 
man was called—was whistling a 
merry little tune from the chantanis. 
But, then, it might have been some 
little gamin on the street. Madame 
had never heard M. Adams whistle. 

Mrs. Hardy was in her place at 
luncheon. Her eyes were red and 
heavy. Yet, with a brave show of 
carelessness, she wore a couple of the 
old man’s narcissuses pinned to the 
bosom of her black robe. 

“I thank you so much for the flow- 
ers, Mr. Adams,” she said to him, 
smiling. The Russian countess, who 
sat next to the old man, looked up 
quickly. He had never given her any 
flowers, and she was more handsome 
than the American woman. But 
Madame Trazine was indifferent. .One 
man more or less in the world makes 
little difference—to a Madame Tra- 
zine. 

The old man chatted happily as 
they sat at luncheon. The Hardys, 
Madame Trazine and Mr. Adams oc- 
cupied the same little table, looking 
out over the court of the adjoining 
house. 

“To-night,’’ he said, ‘I am going to 
play the host, if you three allow 
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me. We shall go for dinner to a res- 
taurant inthe Champs Elysées. After- 
ward, we shall go to a café chantant. 
Oh, the most proper one,” he hastily 
added, as Mrs. Hardy opened her 
lips to speak. ‘‘And it is my birth- 
day, you know, so you must not re- 
fuse me this little favor. My birth- 
day is a time when people must do as 
I wish.” And he laughed again, more 
happily than ever. 

When the evening came, the little 
party was waiting for Mr. Adams in 
the parlor of the pension. Rose 
Hardy wore a simple dress of white 
that ruffled softly around her feet. 
The Countess Trazine was more am- 
bitiously gowned, in a Summer robe 
of net spangled with iridescent span- 
gles, and with a long, heavy silk cloak 
medallioned with silver stars. Rose 
Hardy had a simple cloth cape 
thrown over her shoulders. But it 
told Mr. Adams what he had never 
before known—that Rose Hardy’s 
father had been an officer in the Amer- 
ican army. 

Mr. Adams had a surprise for them 
in the automobile which waited at the 
end of the street. It was a very 
handsome one, with a chauffeur in 
livery. 

“I borrowed it,’’ he said to Mrs. 
Hardy, slyly. “It belongs to my 
banker.”’ 

It was not yet dark, and the broad 
streets were springing into brilliant 
rows of light. Away to the east, the 
Eiffel Tower loomed against the sky, 
the last rosy clouds of the sunset out- 
lining its gaunt black lines with mer- 
ciless accuracy. 

When the party reached the res- 
taurant in the Champs Elysées, and 
were shown to the table reserved for 
them, Mrs. Hardy noted that covers 
were laid for yet another person. As 
she glanced at the plate, Mr. Adams 
looked at her with a quaint smile on 
his lips. ‘ 

“The fifth guest is late,”’ he said, 
cad emer his watch. But, oa 
spoke, a tall young man came swiftly 
toward F ania : 

“Thank you so much, colonel, for 
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asking me,” he said. But, as he 
turned to allow the old man to present 
him to the ladies, he held out both 
hands to Mrs. Hardy. 

“Where have you been, dear 
friends?”’ he asked, looking intently 
at Rose Hardy. 

“In Paris. Where did you sup- 
pose? You knew that was where we 
intended going when we left Rome.” 

“But you never let me know where 
you were,” he chided, “and, if it had 
not been for Colonel Adams, I might 
never have seen you again.”’ 

“Stop quarreling, children, at my 
birthday feast,” commanded the 
Man of Smiles. “When you are 
sixty-nine, you will want a peaceful 
company at your dinner-table.”’ Then 
he laughed gaily, and the waiter came 
forward with the frozen bouillon. 

Rose Hardy glanced across the 
table at the Man of Smiles. ‘‘ You are 
very good to bring us here,’’ she said. 

Above them, great trees arched over, 
letting the pale light of the new moon 
filter through the leaves. Around the 
table roses and great, florid peonies 
bloomed on their native bushes. © 

‘““‘Where have you been; Billy?” 
Mrs. Hardy asked. 

“Hunting all over Europe—for you. 
You never let me know what had be- 
come of you. Last week I rushed over 
to Milan, because there was a new 
American contralto billed to appear 
at La Scala. I was afraid you had 
let Rose go on the stage, after all.’’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I could go if I wished— 
and could get somebody to take me.” 
Rose raised her head independently. 
As she did so, she saw a tall woman 
coming through the trees, followed by 
a maid and a group of men in evening 
dress. The woman’s gown was cut 
very low from the neck, and a net- 
work of pearls, cunningly devised, 
covered her throat, and lay caressingly 
on the sheen of her white bosom. 

“Oh, here comes Firman, of the 
opera!” cried Rose Hardy. All heads 
turned quickly, and Billy Marshall 
looked bravely into Mlle. Firman’s eyes. 

“Ah, Billee!"" carelessly cried Fir- 
man. Then she noticed Madame Tra- 
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zine. ‘Ah, madame la comtesse!’’ she 
exclaimed, purringly. “I have not 
seen you for so long a time.” 


” 


“TI have been away,” returned the 
countess. 

“Shall you be at Dieppe?” asked 
Firman. 

“Perhaps,” replied the countess. 
The great singer looked down at 
Billy Marshall. 

“IT want you to-morrow _ night, 
Billee,”” she murmured, and swept on. 

Rose Hardy flushed deeply, and 
Billy awkwardly picked up a fork and 
would have taken his bouillon with it. 
Madame Trazine and Mr. Adams alone 
were composed. 

“Firman should not sing Wagner,” 
declared Adams. 

“She is insolent,” muttered the 
countess, so low that only Adams 
could hear her, and shrugged her bare 
shoulders. 

In a second, Mrs. Hardy was chat- 
ting with Billy about old friends, and 
Rose joined with the countess and Mr. 
Adams in an animated discussion of 
the opera that year. 

From Firman’s table came laughter 
and the sound of glasses clinking. 
The young Duc de Deauxeau, whose 
recent attentions to Firman had caused 
much gossip, could be heard singing a 
song from the cafés chantants. It wasa 
brilliant little bit, with words barbed 
with insinuations. Yet it could be as 
innocent as a baby’s lullaby. It was 
not the meaning of the words, but the 
emphasis placed upon them which 
made suggestive the seductive flower- 
wreathed cup of vice. Billy flushed 
angrily, and gazed through the trees. 
Mr. Adams alone remained uninter- 
ested in the song. Mrs. Hardy and 
Rose were talking loudly to drown 
the words which came to them. The 
Countess Trazine was listening, inter- 
estedly, to the song. She smiled, slyly, 
to herself, as she saw how it annoyed 
Billy. 

A passing waiter, drawn to the 
table by Mr. Adams’s eye, bent low over 
him. A piece of paper and a coin 
slipped unnoticed from Adams’s hand 
tothe man. A second later, the waiter 





glided through the-trees to Firman’s 
table, and handed the note to the 
young duke. No one had seen Adams 
write it. With the card upon his knee, 
the movements of his hand and pencil 
had been obscured by the napery of 
the table. The song died away in 
silence, though laughter still came from 
Firman’s table. 

“You are very clever,”’ said the 
countess, in Adams’s ear. He smiled, 
and bowed his head slightly. To a 
trained woman of the world, the whole 
scene was very apparent. 

When they reached the café chantant, 
it took but a second for Firman and her 
party to follow them. Adams sat un- 
moved through three or four numbers 
on the programme. Then he leaned 
over to Mrs. Hardy, and murmured 
something in her ear. 

“Mr. Adams suggests that we make 
the tour of the boulevards in the auto- 
mobile,’’ she said to the party. 

“Come, let us go,” cried the count- 
ess; and the five went out to the wait- 
ing machine. 

Rose sat silent through the long 
drive over the smooth pavements and 
past the brilliant brasseries. Only 
when the automobile rumbled down the 
quais and across the Seine did she say 
much. Then she was telling of some 
quaint little volumes she had seen in 
an old bookseller’s place. Billy and 
Mrs. Hardy sat on the other side of the 
tonneau, and Rose chatted mainly with 
the countess and Mr. Adams, who sat in 
front with the chauffeur, but so close 
that he could talk with Miss Hardy and 
the countess. 

When the little party reached Ma- 
dame Moret’s pension, Billy lingered 
behind to speak with Rose. 

““When may I call?” he asked. . The 
countess was near enough to hear the 
question, and, when Rose hesitated to 
teply, she turned. 

“Will you come to see me day after 
to-morrow, Mr. Marshall?” she asked. 
“T always have tea in the afternoon, 
and Rose sometimes comes in and 
chats with my few callers. Do come.” 

“Oh, thank you, madame,” Billy 
answered, and his keen young eyes 
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THE MAN 


showed his earnest gratitude. She 
tapped him on the shoulder with her 
fan, and then drew Rose into the house 
with her. As they went up the steps 
the girl caught her breath quickly. 

“Why did you do it?” she asked. 
“T want nothing to do with Firman’s 
men.” Her mouth quivered. 

“Hush!” said the countess. As they 
parted on the landing she slipped her 
arm over the girl’s shoulder. ‘‘ Make 
no mistakes, mignon,” she said. Then, 
laughing, ‘Sweet dreams to you.” 

As the girl went slowly up the steps 
to the floor above, she repeated to her- 
self, “Sweet dreams, sweet dreams, 
when Billy lets Firman command him 
like that.” 


There was a great deal of commotion 
in Madame Moret’s pension on the foi- 
lowing morning. 

Mrs. Hardy was down to breakfast 
much ahead of the other boarders. 
She smiled happily at Madame Moret. 

“T shall have a little bundle of notes 
for you as soon as I can go to my 
banker’s,”” she said. 

“Don't think I meant to be unkind 
yesterday morning,” begged Madame 
Moret. “‘Only, there was a large bill 
to be met.” 

“Indeed, no, madame, you have 
been very kind to me. I shall never 
forget it.” 

Mrs. Hardy held a blue envelope in 
her hand, and in its upper left-hand 
corner it bore the letter-head of a great 
banking-house on the rue Scribe. 
Within it was the bank’s cheque for a 
modest sum, and the information that 
the bank had been instructed to make 
a similar payment on the first of each 
succeeding year. The writers added 
that they had been entrusted with this 
payment by a person who wished to re- 
main unknown, but who felt, in making 
-- that he was paying back a debt long 

ue. 

Mrs. Hardy’s first thought had been 
to return the cheque, with the informa- 
tion that she was not one to receive 
money from anonymous sources. But 
Rose had recalled to her mother’s 
mind that a man now prominent in 
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American finances was the one who i 
had wrecked Major Hardy's smali ~— 


fortune. 

“TI am sure that it is from him, 
mother,”’ the girl said. “‘There would 
be no one else to do this. And, as it 
is justly due from him, dearie, I think 
we really ought to take it. And then, 
mother, there is Madame Moret; she 
has been so obliging.” 

Mrs. Hardy was stubborn for the mo- 
ment, but as she considered madame’s 
bill and recalled her own delayed re- 
mittances, she finally agreed that she 
would accept the cheque, coming, as it 
seemed to do, from one who had once 
wronged her husband. 

The Man of Smiles was again stand- 
ing at the doorway of the pension 
when Rose Hardy came out. 

““O Man of Smiles,” she cried, “‘ be 
thou happy with me!” 

The old man turned to her. “To 
be happy with you would be the great- 
est pleasure that earth can hold. But 
what has happened?” 

“The best fortune in the world,” 
she returned; “only, I cannot tell you 
just what.” 

“Billy?” the old man asked. 

“Billy!” The girl’s heart sank. 
**Oh, no, it’s—it’s much better than 
that! It’s mon-ey.” But how could 
money be better than Billy? The lie 
caught in her throat as she uttered it. 
“Then, Billy’s just an old friend. 
We played together as children: You 
know what that is, don’t you?” 


“ But it has been a long time since I © 


was young, child,” the Man of Smiles 
told her. ‘That is why I love chil- 
dren like you—and Billy.” 

Rose wrinkled her nose at him. 
“Come,” she said; ‘I am going to buy 
the flowers at the kiosque this morning. 
And, sir, if you'll promise to be very, 
very good, perhaps I'll get a little 
flower to put in your buttonhole. 
And, if you're better than good, I'll 
kiss the flower for you.” 

“ How nice it is to be old!” exclaimed 
the Man of Smiles, “for you'd never 
say that to me if I were young like— 
Billy.” 

“Billy, Billy, always Billy! I don’t 
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call that good, teasing me about an 
old friend.” 

Rose was thinking. To-night, Billy 
would be with Firman. With Firman! 
How often had she commanded him 
to come to her like that? How often? 
What had they talked about? What 
had they thought? Rose could not ask 
herself what they had done. Perhaps 
he had even kissed Firman’s beautiful 
shoulders. She shuddered. 

But here was the kiosque. Rose 
— a great sheaf of blossoms. 

he could afford to be lavish now, for 
the flowers were very cheap, and the 
little mother had a cheque for what 
was quite a good deal of money. Rose 
icked out afresh bud, kissed it bash- 
ly, and fixed it in Mr. Adams’s 
buttonhole. 

“Thank you so much, child,” he 
said, and gazed down at her. The 
freshness of the Spring was in her 
blood, eternal youth was in her eyes 
and on her lips and cheeks. Ah, it is 
d to be young, with the fresh blood 
in one’s veins, and the laughter of life 
upon the lips! 

When they reached the pension, 
Rose had a little bouquet for Madame 
Moret and another for the Countess 
Trazine. While the Man of Smiles 
was away from his room, she tiptoed 
into it and placed a Dresden vase filled 
with roses upon his desk. Then she 
tan out, laughing guiltily. 

Mrs. Hardy was back, and she was 
writing out some cheques. 

“We'll go to André’s in the morning, 
and order you some fresh gowns,”’ she 
said to Rose. “In the afternoon, let’s 
take the boat to St. Germain and have 
dinner there. We'll ask Billy Marshall 
and. the Man of Smiles to go along.” 

*“Not to-morrow afternoon, mother,” 
urged Rose. “Let it be the day after; 
and suppose we have Countess Tra- 
zine instead of Billy. I’ve lost the 
card with his address.” 

“But Mr. Adams knows it.” 

“Mother, I don’t want Billy.” 

“Rose!” 

“I don’t.” The girl turned and 
faced her mother, bravely. 

“What has Billy done?”’ 
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“You heard the way that Firman 
spoke to him. I don’t want to have 
any man for a friend to whom Firman 
can speak as she did to him.” 

“Billy is young, Rose, and he may 
have been a little foolish.” 

“Perhaps that is it. But, mother, 
Billy was a sort of Sir Galahad to me 
all my life. And Sir Galahad wouldn’t 
take such orders from a Firman.” 


When Billy Marshall called to see the | 


Countess Trazine, he was shown up to 
her little parlor. It was a quaint 
room, with the time-blackened oak 
wainscoting. In a corner, a big ikon 
in enamel had a branched candelabrum 
burning before it. Fixed on a table 
near the window, a samovar was bub- 
bling merrily. Madame Trazine, in a 
long green gown, trimmed with gold, 
like a colonel’s uniform, came to him. 

“I'm so sorry, Monsieur Marshall,” 
she said, “but Rose will not be in this 
afternoon. However, will you not 
stay and have a cup of tea and a little 
chat with an old woman? Ah, boy, 
I am old! Thank you; I know, I do 
not show it. But if I were to go with- 
out my masseur for a week, and did 
not know how to dress my hair, and 
did not rest several hours a day, I 
should look old.” 

Billy took a seat by the samovar. 

“How long have you known Fir- 
man?” asked the countess. 

“About four months. I came up to 
Paris from Rome. My cousin knew 


her. I met her. She is very, very 
beautiful. And she is so young and 
full of life.” 


The countess reached behind her, 
and drew a faded photograph from 
beneath a cushion. 

“Do you remember the styles of 
twenty years ago?” she asked. 

“I’ve seen photographs and prints 
of them,” he answered, “and such 
funny things they were, too! I was 
much too young, then, to remember 
them very distinctly.” 

“Here’s a photograph which might 
interest you,” the countess replied. 
Billy took it, and studied it carefully. 
In the corner was scrawled, “ Jeanne 
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Firman, 1878." The wonderful face 
of Firman with its audacious eyes was 
just the same as it was when Billy 
had seen it last the night before. 
But the antiquated costume, and the 
faded tones of the photograph were 
lain. 

ee Jeanne Firman was eighteen, then,” 
said the countess, as she took the 
picture from Billy. 

“She is wonderfully preserved,” re- 
plied Billy, feeling that he must say 
something. 

“It is a science we women must 
know,” the countess parried. 

“Such luck!” cried the countess, 
when Billy had departed. “I am 
getting even with that cat, now. She 
never knew she would play into my 
hands when she had that photograph 
taken three years ago for the new 
opera that has never been produced.” 
The countess laughed a hard, cruel 
laugh to herself. Why not? It had 
been Firman who had won a man’s 
love from Countess Trazine. 


Mile. Jeanne Firman was in the 
drawing-room of her apartment, prac- 
tising over a new song. She stopped 
in the middle of a bravura passage. 
The effect did not please her. Again 
she tried it, but still with indifferent 
success. 

“Bah,” she said, “that is poorly 
done.” 

“You are very conscientious about 
your work, Jeanne,’’ said a voice from 
the door. Jeanne turned suddenly. 

“What is this?” she cried. “ Mar- 
celle had orders to admit no one.” 

“You must not forget that Mar- 
celle was the man I gave you when I 
closed my apartment,” the man said. 

Jeanne rosé from her chair, and ran 
to him like an iridescent-throated song- 
bird flying across the fields. 

“You! You! You!” The three 
words rang the gamut from surprise to 
pleasure. 

“ As clever as ever, Jeanne!” the man 
said. “TI always thought you a better 
actress off than on the stage.” 

“Not a new thought yet!” Jeanne 
cried. “Why must you repeat that 
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old phrase! It makes me feel so old. 
Come, sit down, tell me where you have 
been, what you are doing.” 

“* And how much money have I left?” 

Jeanne trembled angrily. “ You are 
detestable.” 

The man laughed easily. ‘ You are 
very unoriginal, Jeanne, for those were 
the last words I heard you utter.” 

“Come, come, we must stop fenc- 
ing,” cried Jeanne, “and talk like old 
friends.” 

But the man had sprung to his feet. 
On a table near him was a large photo- 
graph. He took it in his hands, and 
broke it in a dozen pieces. 

“Don’t, don’t!” cried Jeanne. “ That 
is the only portrait I have of my 
Billee.”’ 

“And the last,’”’ the man stormed, 
“and it’s the last you see of Billy. 
Do you understand, Jeanne?” 

“No, no!” 

“Of course it is. I have said so, 
Billy is going to marry—marry an 
American girl. American men like 
Billy don’t have friends after they 
marry; they are good men.” 

“Did Billee send you?” . 

The man took a cigarette from a 
case on the table. 

“Take one, Jeanne; it will quiet your 
nerves.” Then he went on: “ Billy did 
not send me. I am no man’s Mer- 

“You are so strange this afternoon,” 
Jeanne murmured. 

“It’s a hobby of mine these days. 
Come, Jeanne, take a smoke, and listen 
tome. Billy is very much in love with 
this American girl. I don’t need to 
give her name. About five months 
ago, in Rome, the girl and her mother 
discovered that they had lost nearly 
all their money. They left Rome and 
came here, and went to a quiet little 
pension. They hoped that things 
would change afteratime. Then they 
would let Billy know where they were. 
The girl’s mother is proud. She did 
not want Billy to know they were in 
trouble. But the trouble lasted 
months. Billy started out to hunt 
them. He found you, instead. You 
are an interesting creature, Jeanne; but 
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he loves this girl. She heard you speak 
to him two nights ago at the Champs 
Elysées. It was a flaunting of your 
imagined possession of Billy.” 

“I did it to hurt Madame Trazine,” 
Jeanne said, in excuse. 

“And very nearly broke the girl’s 
heart, Jeanne.” 

“But where were you then?” 

“T was the old man with the beard 
at Billy’s table.” 

“But he was very old, and you are 
young.” 

“IT am fifty, Jeanne. Shaven, I look 
forty; bearded, almost seventy. It is 
my white hair that makes the change.” 

“Well, what has all this got to do 
with Billee?”’ 

“Everything. Billy is to marry the 
girl in the English church, on the ave- 
nue d’Alma. I do not know just when. 
Only, you must not see Billy when he 
comes to-night. You must send him 
-a note now, telling him not to come.” 

“T won't. I love him.”’ There was 
an ominous sincerity in Jeanne’s tones. 

“Come, Jeanne, you have drunk long 
and deep of the goblet of love. Let 
some one else have a taste from it. 
Don't poison the girl’s first draught 
from the brimming cup.” 

Lh) Adam 7 

The man went to her, and laid his 
hand on her wonderful hair. 
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° Listen, Jeanne; let me tell you of 
the girl. I went to the pension, an old 
man, bearded, shabby, apparently 
poor. Of all the guests, there were 
three who were kind to me—the girl 
and her mother and Madame Trazine— 
she did not recognize me. The girl 
was good to me when I was sick. Later, 
she called me the Man‘ of Smiles. She 
is a child, Jeanne, a child with but one 
love, a love as strong and true as life 
can hold. Let her be happy!” 

“ And what do you get out of it all?” 
Jeanne asked. 

“It gives me something to smile 
about,” the man answered. 

Jeanne gathered the broken frag- 
ments of Billy’s photograph from the 
floor. She kissed them convulsively. 
Then she lighted a candle, and burned 
the fragments, one by one. 

“You are good, Jeanne,” the Man 
of Smiles said. 

“It is hard to be good when one 
loves as I have loved,” replied Jeanne. 
Then she went back to the piano, and 
tried the bravura passage once ‘more. 
It melted into sobs. 

The Man of Smiles touched her head 
softly. “God bless you, dear,” he 
said, tenderly, and went forth into 
the world with a smile on his lips 
for Rose, and a tear in his heart for 
Jeanne. 


De 
THE SPENDTHRIFTS 


N' OW that it is this time next year, 
I am bereft of all I had, 
And thought to keep, a vear ago, 
To make me sad or glad, 
And I must get me all things new— 
Faiths, loves, and friendships, too 


I loved so well this time last year, 
And I believed all things so well— 
My giend, my faith, my hope, my love, 
And all that they could tell— 
It had been worth their while to save 
One heart to be their slave. 


Fanny KemBLe JOHNSON.- 





MR. OUTERBRIDGE’S INEFFICIENCY 


‘6 1OHN, go down to the office, and tell them to send up our trunks this 
instant,” said Mrs. Outerbridge to her husband, very shortly after 
they had been shown to their room in the hotel. 

“What's the matter with ringing for a bell-boy, and sending him?” asked 
Mr. Outerbridge. 

“Because they’ll be sure to send the wrong ones then,” explained Mrs. 
Outerbridge, with conviction. “You know them, and you can see that we get 
the right ones.” 

“It’s been nothing but trunks, trunks, trunks, ever since we started,” 
grumbled Mr. Outerbridge, reluctantly pulling on his coat. “If we ever go 
away again we'll carry everything we need in our pockets, and don’t you forget it. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Martha,”’ said he, when he returned from his errand, 
“but—er—the truth is—er—the clerk says that—er—the fact is—er—well, I’m 
sorry to say that our trunks aren’t here just yet, but there’s no occasion to 
worry, for——”’ 

“There, John Lossing Outerbridge, what did I tell you!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Outerbridge, with a cross between exultation at her vindication as a prophet 
and despair at the loss of the trunks. ‘‘ Haven't I been telling you right along 
that you were sure to lose those trunks?” 

“Yes, Martha, you sure have,” acknowledged Mr. Outerbridge. “But I 
did check ‘em for here all right. What more could I do? And, besides——” 

“What more? Didn’t you refuse to go and make sure they were put in 
the baggage car, as I wanted you to?’’ demanded Mrs. Outerbridge, scornfully. 
“And didn’t you refuse at the junction to go and see that they were properly 
transferred? And didn’t you refuse to go and see that they were taken off 
the train after we got here?) What more? If you hadn't been as obstinate 
“e a pig, and as supine as a—as an angle-worm, we'd have those trunks right 

ere now.” 

“Yes, I did refuse to make a variegated assortment of intermeddling asses 
of myself all the way here,” retorted Mr. Outerbridge, bitterly. ‘And neither 
did I ride the four or five hundred miles between home and here, squatted like 
an idiotic hop-toad on those trunks to see that they didn’t fall off the train, 
But, as I was going to say’ 

“That's just what I’m saying,” interrupted Mrs. Outerbridge, triumph- 
antly. “If you weren't just too lazy and incapable and careless to take the 
most ordinary precautions, as I wanted you to, we'd have those trunks now, 
instead of having to turn right around and go home because they’re lost, and 
we haven't anything to wear.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Martha,’’ said Mr. Outerbridge, impatiently. ‘They'll be 
here all right in a little while. As I’ve started to say half-a-dozen times——” 

“Oh, yes! Of course, ‘ they’ll be here all right in a little while,’” sneered 
Mrs. Outerbridge. “Why, I don’t suppose you’ve even telegraphed to that 
railroad to send that tfain back with those trunks instantly or you'll hold them 
responsible in heavy damages!’’ 

“No, I haven't,” replied Mr. Outerbridge, somewhat warmly. “It was 
another opportunity to make a gibbering jackass of myself, but I’ve let it slip. 
Why, Martha, I haven’t even insisted that the solar system stand still till we 
get our trunks; simply because, as I’ve been trying to tell you ever since I came 
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inte the room, they're down at the depot, and the baggage-wagon will bring 
‘em a its next trip.” 

* , what are you standing around here with your hands in your pockets 
for, then?’’ demanded Mrs. Outerbridge, indignantly. “You rush down to the 
office this instant, and go along with the wagon; and be sure that the man doe 
bringthem here. You've lost those trunks once, and now you can just make up 
your mind to see that you don’t do it again this trip.” 


Avex. RICKETTs. 


A: THEATRE PARTY 


GHE—Say, dear, will you take me to the theatre with you to-night? 
He—Why, I don’t know. (I'll put up a bluff about its being too late io 
get tickets.) Have you got the tickets, dear? 

Sue—No, not yet. Is it too late? 

He—I'm afraid it is. (Here’s where I make good. It will be just the same as 
éf Itook her.) I happen to know there isn’t a seat left. 

ca wee tog been inquiring? 

He—(Gee whiz, she suspects me of going off myself. Foxy!) Certainly not, 
darling. I heard Smith say so this afternoon. He tried all over town to get 
seats. (Here's where I get in my fine work.) What in the world did you suggest 
such a thing for? 

SHe—Why? Would you go if you could? 

He—Would I go! (What a chance she has given me!) Why, sweetheart, 
I'm dying to go. What did you mention the theatre for, anyway? I hadn't 
thought about it until you spoke. Hang the luck! I feel just like havinga good 
time—with you. (That'll make her feel good.) Wouldn't it be nice?’ A good 
play, all by ourselves, and then—— 

Sue (breathlessly)—What then? 

He—(Oh, this is easy.) Oh, then we'd have a nice little supper. Oh, why 
did you mention it! It makes me sick. Now we'll have to stay home and mope. 
I feel just in the mood. Oh, if we only had a couple of seats! 

Sue (clapping her hands)—You dear! Wehave! We have! 

He—(Heavens! am I caught?) What do you mean? 

Sne—I mean this. This morning early I reserved two fine ones over the 
telephone. Come, dear, there isn’t a moment to lose! . 


A MISSPENT YOUTH 


GOME people are fast in order to make up for lost time. 





THE NOTORIOUS SIR CHARLES 
GRATWICKE 


By the Baroness von Hutten 


INCENZO GRIMALDI stood in 
V the door of his Alpine inn, and 
watched, with the sublime in- 
difference of familiarity, the splendid 
sunset glow on the snow-peaks that 
enclosed the narrow valley. 

It was an evening in late June, one 
of those days, clear and perfect as a 
crystal cup, that seem intended to be 
filled to the brim with the joy of living. 

But there had been little joy in 
the day for the handsome moun- 
taineer. His face wore a look of 
sullen discontent, and, as the rosy 
light began to fade, leaving the snowy 
heights white and chill-looking, he 
turned, and called, petulantly: 

“ Adalgisa! Adalgisa! An apo- 
plexy on the woman! Where is she?” 

“T am here, cartssimo, in the bal- 
cony above thy head.” 

He craned his neck upward. “‘Ouf! 
Framed in like that against the sky— 
thou art ugly, my soul, but ugly!” 

“Yes, lam ugly. Thou art beauti- 
ful, ’Cenzino, my treasure, and I am 
useful. Thou wilt admit that I am 
useful?” ©. 

There was not a trace of offense in 
her voice, nothing but an anxious 
longing for approval, and a great 
tenderness. 

He was so splendid, the soft-eyed 
Adonis in the velvet jacket, and he 
had had the inexpressible goodness 
‘ and condescension to marry her, Adal- 
gisa Berroni, fifteen years his senior 
and as hideous as the miracle-working 
a Madonna in the church on the 
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Grimaldi laughed, not unkindly. 
“Si, st, thou art useful, my dear. 
Come down, and let us talk a bit. If 
-those pigs of travelers continue not to 
come, what are we to.do?” 

She ran down the stone stairs, her ° 
wooden shoes clattering noisily into 
the evening light. 

“They. will come, my soul, they will 
come! Have I not the letter? And 
they are English. Think how the 
milordo with the glass in his eye paid 
last year. And think how he ate! A 
huge appetite in travelers is a gift of 
God to the poor innkeepers.” 

She sat down on the green bench by 
the door, and folded her small dark 
hands on her apron. 

Travelers in the Italian Alps know 
that cleanliness is by no means to be 
found in every day’s journey. The 
inns and hotels lying at all outside of 
the beaten track are too apt to be 
dirty, dark, and full of fleas, to which 
lively little eccentricities of nature 
many people are foolish enough to ob- 
ject. Therefore, the Regina d'Italia, 
the comfortable old hostelry lying on 
a small plateau overhanging the beau- 
tiful valley of the Bollente, is known 
to many travelers as a veritable oasis 
in a desert, and, as a rule, is, from the 
first of May until the first of Septem- 
ber, as full as it can be. Beppe, the 
old vetturino from the railway station, 
two hours away, invariably told - his 
fares, as he drove them slowly up the 
winding road to the Regina: “The 
rooms waiting for the signori were 
vacated only this morning!—by an 
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English milordo,” the old man always 
added, with a nod that shook the 
brass rings in his ears, ‘‘who gave me 
five francht when he went away!”’ 

But this year, for some reason, luck 
had gone against the Regina d'Italia. 
Jutie was nearly over, and but one 
@uest was in the house. Others had 
come and gone, to be sure, but they 
were of the unprofitable kind—a 
German professor, who gave very 
small tips and refused to pay extra 
for the huge number of raw eggs he 
consumed; a poor curé from Perugia, 
who had occupied the humblest room 
in the house; one or two Italian fami- 
lies, who spent the night only; and a 
party of students from Bologna, who 
drank too much wine and broke two 
windows. These had formed the 
month’s clientéle, and not only the 
mercurial Vincenzo was depressed, 
but even Adalgisa, she of the brave 
heart and cheery tongue, began to be 
discouraged. 

Then, the day before, a letter had 
come—one of those letters written in 
bad Italian, that she had learned to 


love, because they meant “ Jnglesi”— 
“ordering four rooms for that evening. 
A bottle of old Barolo was at once 
opened, in honor of the good news, 
and Adalgisa had flown about all day, 


with Teresa, the maid—also, inci- 
dentally, her sister—airing ‘the beds, 
washing and oiling the already im- 
maculate brick floors, and preparing a 
_ many wonderful things to eat 
or the supposedly hungry travelers 
who—didn’t come! 

There was no letter, no telegram, to 
announce a change of plan or a post- 
ponement. Cecilia Ffoulke and her 
party simply did not arrive. 

Adalgisa had had a bad evening, for 
Vincenzo was very angry with her for 
disappointing him. 

He was angry about the loss of 
money involved, but quite as angry 
because he was bored to death with 
only the quiet, red-headed artist in 
the house, and longed for new people 
to whom he could show off his beauti- 
ful manner. He loved the réle that 
his marriage with the heiress of the 


old house had brought him; it was his 
delight to play the attentive host, re- 
splendent in the dazzling white shirts 
that Adalgisa starched and ironed so 
beautifully for him, He enjoyed the 
admiration called forth by his hand- 
some eyes and splendid teeth; he was 
ceremonious, a little curious, very 
friendly, a trifle childlike. In a word, 
that adorable Vincenzo, as he was 
often called, knew, without ever hav- 
ing heard the word, how to make him- 
self picturesque, while Adalgisa man- 
aged the accounts, did the cooking, 
and kept the house in its renowned 
condition of beautiful cleanliness. The 
division of labor was perfectly satisfac- 
tory to them both. 

Adalgisa, in spite of the grimness 
of her homely little dark face, and 
the fierce eyebrows that nearly met 
over her big nose, had a sense of hu- 
mor, and often laughed quietly to her- 
self, as she heard her husband making 
himself charming to his guests. But, 
though she laughed, she adored him, 
and this beautiful June evening her 
heart ached for his disappointment. 

““Canaglha!” he snarled, at length, 
drawing aside, to let pass a tall girl 
with splendid red hair, who came out 
with a sketching-block under her arm. 
“Good evening, signorina. The Eng- 
lish are all canagha. It’s I who al- 
ways say so, but you must needs make 
such a fuss about them. Eaters of 
Taw meat!” 

“Well, Vincenzo, when they do 
come, you will admit that they pay 
well. One adds one-fourth to every 
item, and they never object. Be- 
sides,”’ she went on, looking at the girl 
with the red hair, who had sat down 
on the low stone wall overlooking the 
valley, “‘I am sure they will come. I 
dreamed last night about a white cat. 
What's that?” 

From the valley came a strange, un- 
canny noise, as of some hoarse beast 
puffing and growling. It drew nearer. 
“Madonna! What is it?” 

Vincenzo turned pale, and Adal- 
gisa ran across the terrace, ing 
down through the olives that hid the 
road. “Don’t be frightened, Sor Vin- 
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cenzo,” remarked the girl, turning to 
the innkeeper, with a contemptuous 
smile, “it is not the devil. It is only 
an automobile.” 

“T thought it was one. I was on 
the point of saying so,” the man an- 
swered, wiping the moisture from his 
forehead. “I have read of them.” 
He crossed the terrace, and stood by 
the two women. 

As the automobile struggled up the 
last bit of the steep road and came to 
a standstill, i ave a little 
of delight. “ ! It is the milor 
of last year!” 

The two men in the auto laughed 
and raised their caps. ‘‘ Buona sera! 
How are you, Vincenzo? Signora!” 

As they got out and came toward 
the ecstatically smiling and bobbing 
pair, the red-headed girl turned and 
walked quietly toward the door lead- 
ing to the garden behind the inn. 
Her pale face, oddly flushed on the 
high cheek-bones, was a little set, her 
long eyes half closed. 

“Mademoiselle!” 

The younger of the two new-comers, 
a boyish-looking man of twenty-seven, 
had followed her, and held out his hand. 

“Won't you speak to me? I—I 
am so glad to see you.” 

“How do you do?” she returned, 
without looking at him. “Are you 
to be here long?” 

“Am I to be here—why?” 

“Because, if you are, I must go. 
That is all.” 

He drew back, hurt. 

“I say, you are unkind. I don’t 
think I deserve that from you.” 

She shook her head, impatiently. 
“You deserve nothing, good or bad, 
from me, nor I from you, Lord Welter. 
Please let me go now.” 

- He watched her as she went slowly 
YWown the path, through the neglected 
rose-trees, and then, with a sigh, re- 
turned to his friend, who was steering 
the auto into the stable, to the indig- 
nation of a donkey, a blind horse, and~ 
some shrilly protesting fowls. 

“That your girl?” The older man 
came out into the light, and took off 
his hat. 


“My girl! It’s Mademoiselle Zoloff, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“Don’t be cross, my dear boy. 
Fine hair.” 

“Fine hair! I say, Charlie, I’m per- 
fectly wretched.” 

“I know. Well—why? 
she glad to see you?” 

They had sat down at a table near 
the door, and Vincenzo was rushing in 
and out, bearing table-cloth, glasses, 
knives and forks. 

“She'd hardly speak to me,” Welter 
returned, flushing a deep red, half 
with anger. 

“Did you tell her that we came on 
purpose to see her? that we came up 
roads never before trodden by—auto- 
mobile?” 

The elder man took out a battered 
cigar-case, and began to smoke. He 
was a slight man with dark hair and 
heavy, gray-green eyes. 

“IT had no time to tell her any- 
thing—and you needn’t chaff.” 

“Barolo, Excellenza? Or Chianti 
vecchio?” Vincenzo, his serviette on 
his arm, stood at attention. 

“Chianti. But old, mind you.” 

Welter’s Italian was very bad, but 
Vincenzo understood, and disappeared 
with an all-comprehensive gesture. 

“Sorry, Hal. I didn’t mean to 
chaff. What are you going to do?” 

Welter shook his head. 

“I don’t know. She said that, if I 
stayed, she’d go. That sounds pretty 
determined, doesn’t it?” 

““Very—particularly so from an ex- 
governess to a peer of the realm. 
And you think she liked you while she 
was with your sister?” 

The younger man leaned across the 
table. 

“‘T know she did, Gratwicke! Even 
Carry noticed it. You know, that was 
what caused the row.” 

“H’m. And you let her be sent 
off, without a protest? That was a 
mistake, if you wanted to marry 
her.” 

“That’s just it! I was such a con- 
founded young ass that—I didn’t ex- 
actly want to marry her. I thought 
I'd forget all about her. You see?” 


Wasn't 
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Gratwicke’s green eyes darted a 
keen look at him. 

“And, then, you didn’t forget all 
about her, eh?” 

“No. Icouldn’t. And, when I ran 
across her here, last Summer, I 
asked her to marry me, slap off the 
reel, and she refused. Her aunt tried 
to make her say yes, but she shut her- 
self up in her room until I promised to 
go. Then she told me that she never 
would marry me, and I went down to 
the lakes.” 

His smooth young face was full of 
misery as he finished. The macaroni 
al sago lay neglected on his plate. 

“It was awfully good of you to 
come, Gratwicke,’’ he said, after a 
pause, “but it is no use.” 

Gratwicke looked past him. 

“Hello, here’s a carriageful of peo- 
ple coming. What a bore!’ 

A second later, as the carriage came 
into full view, he added, under his 
breath, “The devil!’ And Welter, 
forgetting his woes in youth’s splen- 
did enjoyment of a joke, burst out 
laughing. 


II 


THE carriage, clumsy, and covered 
with dust, contained four people be- 
sides the coachman. One of the 
women, obviously a maid, got out at 
once and helped the others to descend, 
while the one man of the party, a 
small, rosy-faced clergyman, jumped 
out the other side, and, running 
around the carriage, stood watching 
the bows and gesticulations of Vin- 
cenzo, with tolerant amusement in his 
blue eyes. 

“This is luck, Cissy!’ Gratwicke 
had risen, and lounged slowly across 
the terrace, a malicious gleam under 
his heavy eyelids. 

“Oh! You here!” The lady ad- 
dressed gave a little scream, and then 
held out her hands. “Luck! My 
dear Char, I am delighted! I had no 
idea you were in this part of the 
world! Who’s that with you? Oh, 
Cynthia, let me introduce a very old 
friend of mine—Miss Carey—JSione, 


don’t let that brigand touch my bag! 
You know it has my jewels in it. Ah, 
yes—let me introduce you to Bishop 
Carey, too.” 

The little clergyman shook hands 
cordially with the Englishman, and 
made some remark in a voice which 
was neither loud, nor nasal, nor anv- 
thing else particularly distinctive, but 
it nevertheless proved him at once to 
be an American. 

Gratwicke liked him, and, looking 
at his daughter, as she walked to the 
wall and stood gazing at the view, he 
liked her, too. 

Welter, who had not risen, did so 
as the little party passed into the 
house, and was introduced. Then, 
when the two men, once more alone, 
watched the slim figure in the well- 
cut gray gown turn and follow the 
others, he said, meditatively: 

“Nice-looking: girl. The kind of 
girl who might be one’s sister. | 
mean, so many American girls would 
do for one’s wife, but so few for one’s 
sister. You know what I mean.” 

“Yes. Hurry up and drink your 
wine, Welter; let’s have a wash and 
then go for a tramp, so they can have 
their supper in peace.” 


III 


A PEW minutes later, the bishop, 
his daughter and Mrs. Ffoulke sat 
together at the table deserted by the 
two men. 

“Isn’t it funny that Welter and 
Charley Gratwicke should turn up in 
this absurd little place?” 

Mrs. Ffoulke helped herself to ome- 
let as she spoke, and cast a quick 
glance from under her skilfully dark- 
ened eyelashes at her companions. 

The bishop started. 

“Gratwicke! Not the notorious Sir 
Charles Gratwicke?”’ 

“The same. Are you horrified? I 
am very fond of him, bishop, He and 
I are old friends.” 

Cynthia laid down her fork, and 
turned her wide, brown eyes full on 
Mrs. Ffoulke. 
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“You can call that man your friend? 
The man who—who killed that poor 
Logan girl!” 

Cissy laughed. 

“La, la! That story wasn’t true, 
my dear, though most of the others 
are. He did sell his family portraits 
like thingumbob in the play, and he 
did nearly kill Prince Schwalbach-Nau- 
heim, but as to the Logan story 

“It is true,” broke in the young 
girl, indignantly; “a friend of mine 
was stopping in the house at the time, 
and I know all about it! They were 
engaged, everybody knew it. She, 
Effie Logan, I mean, wore his ring, and 
—and then one day, a letter came for 
him—no, it was a telegram—at break- 
fast, and he simply left the room 
without a word of explanation, and 
an hour later he had left the house! 
Nelly said he went to Paris to see 
some actress—Rose Trevor, wasn’t 
it?” 

“So the story goes. As a matter of 
fact, however, poor Charlie tried his 
best to marry the girl—who was 
freckled and hideous, and simply 
couldn’t. She was too awful.” 

“Nelly says she was a dear! Not 
that that makes any difference! He 
behaved horribly, and poor Effie died 
from sorrow.” 

Her smooth young face was flushed, 
and her eyes almost black with excite- 
ment. 

“There is no need for you to lose 
your head, my Donna Quixote,’’ the 
bishop remarked; “your having seen 
him doesn’t make him any the worse.” 

“But, papa, you do think him a 
wicked man?”’ . 

The bishop hesitated, his kindly 
face troubled. 

“We are not his judges, dear,” he 
said, at length. 

Cissy watched them, curiously. Her 
Tuse to arrange a meeting with Grat- 
wicke had been so successful that she 
was distinctly grateful to the bishop 
for being so easy to manage, but, at the 
same time, it lay in her nature to more 
than half despise him for his gullibility. 

When, two days before, she had 
read in the Alpine Guide that the dis- 
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tinguished English sport, ‘Sir Grat- 
wicke,”’ had determined to go up the 
valley of the Bollente in his automo- 
bile, she had at once known that this ~ 
evening would bring him to the Re-. 
gina d'Italia, of which inn she had 
heard his companion, Lord Welter, 
speak in the most enthusiastic terms. 
Then she had suggested to her American 
table-d’héte acquaintances, the bishop 
and his daughter, a little drive in 
the mountains, and, after a pre- 
tended weighing of the desirabilities 
of several routes, she had at length 
turned the scale in favor of the valley 
of the Bollente, where, she remem- 
bered having heard, there was a very 
good inn. 

And now she was here, and Grat- 
wicke was here, and she would have at 
least two days with him. For the 
bishop might plan to go on the next 
morning, but she could easily prevent 
the carrying out of his project, even 
if obliged to fall back on the time- 
honored pretext of a bad headache. 

It was very beautiful there on the 
terrace in the gathering gloaming. 
The bishop, who was blessed with that 
most comforting quality,°an inborn 
love of nature, took off his hat, and 
leaned back comfortably in his place, 
his gentle eyes fixed on the splendid 
scene before him. Cynthia and Mrs. 
Ffoulke walked to the wall and sat 
down on it, looking over the olives 
into the valley. 

“It is a beautiful evening, Cynthia, 
isn’t it?” 

The young girl nodded. 

“Yes. But I think there is going 
to be a storm. It is very sultry, and 
look at that bank of clouds.” 

“It is possible. However, I don’t 
care. It will clear the air for to-mor- 
row. My head aches a little.” 

“Tam sorry. Mrs. Ffoulke, tell me, 
why do you like Sir Charles Gratwicke? 
I mean, how can you?” 

‘Rather, how can I not like him!” 
The elder woman repressed a sigh as 
she spoke. “I have known him for 
years, Cynthia; and I always liked 
him. He is—lovable.” 

“Lovable! That is a word to apply 
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to a dear little child! I remember 
Nelly Coleman’s mother was furious 
that Nell had even met him!—at Mr. 
Logan’s, I mean. She said he was 
not fit to know a decent girl. That is 
saying a great deal.” 

“Don’t you be a prig, my dear!”’ re- 
turned Mrs. Ffoulke, with a shrug. 
“He has been very fast, of course, and 
the affair with Rose Trevor has been 
most — unfortunate, but that was 
broken off long ago, and—I know 
plenty of women who would marry him 
like a shot, if he’d ask them.” 

». There was a certain grimness in her 
V@ice as she spoke. 

“He has so much charm. Ah, so 
much!’ 

“Charm, has he? I should have 
thought the other one, Lord Welter, 
had more charm,” answered the girl, 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh, Welter! Welter’s a goose, a 
good-natured goose. He made a fool 
of himself over his sister’s governess 
three or four years ago, and he’s been 
behaving like an idiot ever since. 
Carry, his sister, had to get rid of the 
girl on his account. If you like his 
sort!” 

Cynthia flushed. 

“T didn’t say I liked his sort, Mrs. 
Ffoulke. Ah, here comes some one. 
What perfectly glorious hair!”’ 

A girl in a black frock came through 
the garden door, and walked slowly 
to the house. 

“Isn’t it lovely!” went on Cynthia. 

“She has been crying,’ commented 
Cissy, with the curiosity so strongly 
characteristic of her. “I wonder who 
she is.” 


When Welter and Gratwicke tame 
back from their walk, they found the 
two women still sitting on the wall in 
the dusk. Gratwicke, with his half- 
bored instinct to avoid Cissy, began 
talking to Miss Carey, and Cissy, much 
against her will, was marched off by 
the younger man into the garden, where 
he had still a faint hope of finding Made- 
moiseile Zoloff. 

“Have you known Cissy Ffoulke 
long?’’ Gratwicke asked. 


“No; only a day or two, at San 
Franceschino, you know. She is very 
nice, isn’t she?”’ 

. And you brought her 
That was delightful for 


As a matter of fact, | 

proposed the trip. She 

knew about the hotel. It really is 
charming, isn’t it?’ 

Gratwicke laughed, amusedly. He 
understood. 

“Yes, delightful.” 

He liked the width between her 
eyes, the breadth of her brow, the lines 
of her mouth. She was less pretty 
than many young girls, but there was 
a freshness, an innocence about her 
that pleased him. And her figure, in 
her gray gown, was well molded and 
not too thin. Most American girls, he 
reflected, are too thin. Why didn’t 
Welter give up that absurd red-headed 
Russian and m this nice girl, 
about whom he could find out every- 
thing? 

He sighed. 

Cynthia did not make conversation. 
She was tired from her long drive, 
and the quiet and the beauty of the 
scene before her made her very silent. 
Gratwicke watched her and the land- 
scape. There was a peace about them 
both. 

At length, she turned. 

“T must go in now. Good night.” 

She gave him her hand, and then 
went on, a slight note of embarrass- 
ment in her voice: “‘ Lord Welter, will 
you do me a favor?” 

“ce |—but——_—. ” 

“It is only this. I have a friend 
who was stopping with the Logans at 
the time when Sir Charles Gratwicke— 
went away so suddenly—you know— 
and I know all about it. Nelly was a 
great friend of poor Effie Logan’s. We 
go on to Agnamera to-morrow, but | 
do not wish to meet Sir Charles Grat- 
wicke. I have—I have a very bad 
temper, and I know I'd be rude @FPhim. 
Please do not introduce him to me. 
That is all.” 

Gratwicke dropped her hand, and 
gave a short laugh. , 
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“That is all? Very well. 
not introduce any one to you. 
night.” 

She went in, and he stood still for 
a time, smiling, not quite pleasantly, 
at the memory of her childish request. 
Youth’s serious way of taking itself is 
amusing, but it is disagreeable to find 
one’s self outside the pale of its foolish 
and charming sympathies. 

When Mrs. Ffoulke joined him a lit- 
tle later, her regular face, the carving 
of which had given her for years the 
title of a beauty, a little pale, he 
turned on her with something like a 
snarl. 

“You really are an idiot, Cissy, to 
come here. Don’t you realize that 
every one in London will hear of it in 
no time?” 

“Hear of it? Of what? Why 
should I not come here as well as any 
one else?—as you, for instance?” 

“Just as you like!” with a shrug; 
“only, you know perfectly well what 
they'll say.” 

“What is it that’s written over the 
gate of the Aberdeen University? 
‘They say? What do they say? Let 
them say!’” 

“Good. I, for one, have no more to 
say. Well, what’s the news?” He 
turned, and, leaning against the wall, 
smiled at her. 

He was so used to having her be in 
love with him that his attitude was 
much that of a woman toward a per- 
tinacious adorer. That there was good 
in her, he knew; and her unselfish 
_championing of him through all the 
years he had known her, her steady 
affection, lasting and _ surviving 
through all the shocks his mad con- 
duct had given it, touched him in a 
way, though, naturally, it rather bored 
him. Woman-nature and man-nature 
are so much alike. 

He listened while she gave him a 
short sketch of her tour with her 
cousin, whom she had left at San 
Franceschino, but showed no particu- 
lar intetest until she mentioned having 
had a letter from a friend in Trento. 

“Ah!” he said, shortly, but she saw 
that he had felt the touch. 
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“Trevor is there,” she went on, 
playing with her rings as she spoke. 

“I know.” 

“Charlie—are you going on to 
Trento?” 

He laughed. 

“T don’t know.” 

“That is your worst fault — your 
very worst. ‘I don’t know!’ You 
never decide anything for yourself. 
You let chance decide. It is horri- 
ble!” 

“Tut, tut! What vehemence! It 
is too great a nuisance to make up one’s 
mind. = 

“And it is weakness to let others 
make it up for one! Oh, it is, 7 know. 
If she chooses to take it into her head 
that she’d like to see you, you'd go, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he returned, very slowly. 

“And, if she doesn’t, you will waste 
the Summer roaming about with 
Harry. Oh, it is enough to drive one 
mad!”’ 

“Don’t let it drive you mad, 
Cissy,” he said, not unkindly, laying 
his hand on her arm. “It’s really not 
good enough, you know.” 

After a pause, he went on,;slowly: 

“I’ve been thinking of writing you. 
You know about what. I am such a 
poor thing—weak, as you say, and 
worse than weak—I doubt if I ever 
marry, and if I do—” He broke off, 
and lighted a cigarette with nervous 
fingers. 

“ And if you do, it—will not be me,” 
she added, in a curious, strained voice. 

“It is awfully good of you to—to 
stick to me as you have done, Cissy. 
You were my only friend for a long 
time, but—it’s only fair to tell you—I 
can’t do it.” 

“Very well, Charlie. If you can’t, 
you can’t. I’d have done all I could 
to help you, and as to my money—I 
am sorry, and there’s an end to that.” 

She laughed, but her eyes hurt him. 

“T say, Cissy, you don’t know how 
I hate to—to—you have always been 
good to me, and, by God! I’m not un- 
grateful— Steady!" he broke off, 
quickly. ‘‘Some one is coming.” 

It was a peasant with a telegram. 
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Cissy, to whom he brought it, looked 
at the address and gave it back to the 
messenger. 

“Go to the inn,” she said, adding, 
as she shook hands hastily with Grat- 
wicke, “for some Russian—Zoloff. 
Good night, Charlie. We'll be 
friends, at any rate, won't we?” 


IV 


GRATWICKE, who, when in town, 
slept, or at least remained in bed, until 
noon, took a curious delight, when in 
the country, in rising at dawn. He 
liked the loneliness of the early morn- 
ing hours when the few people he did 
meet were so busily engaged in their 
work that they hardly noticed him, 
and when, in his interest in the waken- 
ing of the day, he sometimes for a 
while forgot to notice himself. 

On the morning after his arrival at 
the Regina d'Italia he rose while it 
was still dark, and, dressing quickly, 
went down into the chill mountain air. 
The sky above the high peaks behind 
the house was beginning to whiten, 
but it would be a long time before the 
sunlight could reach the valley. There 
Was no one about, but a light in an 
upper window at the back of the 
house showed that some one would 
soon come. 

Gratwicke opened the door leading 
to the garden, and penetrated into the 
dewy waste, in which the white and 
pink roses shone ghostlike in the 
Bloom, and where the scent of sleeping 

eliotrope hung heavy under the 
cypresses. The mossy paths were 
soft to the feet, as the air to the nos- 
trils; and the quiet of it was grateful 
to the notorious Sir Charles Gratwicke, 
who walked about, looking sometimes 
at the now visible péaks on his right, 
sometimes at the roses that still hung 
sleepy on their stems. 

The memory of his interview with 
Cissy Ffoulke recurred to him every 
now and then, bringing an impatient 
frown to his eyes. It had been very 
painful, but, as she had let him see 
quite frankly, for some time past, 


what it was that she wanted, it had 
seemed to him to be better to tell her 
at once that her hopes could never be 
fulfilled. He had a keen sense of 
humor, and the absurd side of the situ- 
ation did not escape him. A woman 
who could deliberately try to marry 
a man who, she knew, was not 
in love with her, merited a certain 
amount of ridicule, and yet, as he 
had said to her, Cissy had been a 
real friend to him, and he had hated 
to hurt her. 

And if he ever should marry—which 
he probably would not, as he was very 
poor and had the worst reputation in 
England, except that of Bertie Brans- 
combe, who did not keep his word of 
honor even—he acknowledged to him- 
self, with a little grimace at the absurd- 
ity of his pretensions, that nothing but 
the best would dofor him. The future 
Lady Gratwicke must be a young girl 
—an innocent-minded young girl, care- 
fully brought up, well-bred, well edu- 
cated, very rich—at this point he 
burst out laughing. It was so ab- 
surd! 

He looked up to see, standing near 
him and watching him with amused 
curiosity, the red-headed Russian, as 
he called her mentally. He raised his 
hat, and was about to turn down the 
pathway from her, when, to his sur- 
prise, she said, coolly: 

“Good morning, Sir Charles Grat- 
wicke!”’ 

“Good morning, Miss Zoloff! So 
we know each other!” 

“I suppose Lord Welter told you 
my name. I, of course, know who you 
are. In fact, I saw you once at Salton- 


-on-Sea.”’ 


“Indeed? 
ber——”’ 

“Of course you do not. I, as Lady 
Hawtrey’s governess, remember you, 
however. You were sitting on the sand 
with Mrs. Trevor. She Was very 
handsome in those days.” 

He looked her full in the face. 

“She is still very handsome, don’t 
you think?” 

“Oh, yes, in a way. But she was 
thirty-six then, and she is forty-one 


I fear I do not remem- 
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now. A difference. She has gone off, 
and she paints too much in the day- 
time.” 

Gratwicke was taken aback by her 
aplomb. The story of his connection 
with the great beauty was so well 
known to every one that people were 
very careful about referring to her be- 
fore him; even his few men friends, 
after one or two outbursts of his famous 
temper, approached the subject gin- 
gerly. And here was this insignificant 
young woman, this ex-governess, who 
had been dismissed from kind-hearted 
Lady Hawtrey’s service because of her 
evident penchant for Lady Hawtrey’s 
young brother, not only talking about 
Rose Trevor in the coolest way, but 
also measuring him with a half-mali- 
cious eye, and quite evidently enjoy- 
ing herself! 

“All actresses paint too much after 
a time,” he said, carelessly. ‘Why 
are you tormenting Welter?” 

The girl started. 

“IT? Tormenting Lord Welter? I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

He laughed. The goad had changed 
hands now. 

“Oh, yes, you do. 
fectly well. As to me, I know because 
he told me. As a matter of fact, we 
came here—a good bit out of our way— 
on purpose to find you.” 

The look of helpless confusion that 
had come to her face made her look 
years younger. 

“I—he had no right to tell. 
you—you = 

“T have no right to meddle in your 
affairs? Thatistrue. I did it, frank- 
ly, because you deserved it for med- 
dling in mine, but now, for some rea- 
son, I am sorry I did it.” 

“I didn’t want to torment him. I 
am so sorry for him, Sir Charles” 

She clasped her hands, and looked 
at him, piteously. ~ . 

“Please take him away.” 

Gratwicke’s anger had quite gone, 
leaving in its stead the absurd pity he 
so often felt to an almost overwhelming 
degree for people in reality much less 
unhappy than himself. 

“T can take him away, but I can’t 


You know per- 


And 
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make him happy. You could make 
him happy. Why don’t you?” 

“I can’t marry him, can I, when I 
don’t love him?” She drew a deep 
breath, and looked at him with a re- 
turn of spirit. 

He saw that her frock was very 
shabby, and her boots the work of 
some village cobbler. 

“No,” he agreed, slowly, picking a 
rose and shaking the dew from it into 
his hand. “But—are you sure that 
you don’t love him?” 

“Sir Charles, you are very im- 
pertinent——” 

And, trying to annihilate him, she 
succeeded only in awakening in him a 
perfect passion of sympathy. 

“‘Look here,” he said, almost roughly, 
“this isn’t the time of day for lying. 
Look at the sunlight on the snow! I 
am a pretty poor specimen of hu- 
manity, and I am powerless to help 
you in any worldly way, but I see 
that you are very unhappy, and, as I 
am the same—let’s be friends.” 

“Friends? You and I?” 

Her face was gentle, but a strange 
look had come to her eyes. 

“T-cannot be friends with*you, or 
with any one. I have no talent for 
friendship. I can only love—and 
hate.” 

There was a short silence. 

“IT can hate, too,” he said, at length. 

She held out her hand. “And you 
can love. You have been kind to me, 
and I thank you. Please do one thing 
more for me. Make Lord Welter go 
away. I will never marry him.” 

“Very well. I will take him away 
to-day. Will you tell me one thing? 
Is it because you do not care for him, 
or because you cannot marry him?” 

“Because I must not.” 

She turned and went back into 
the house, leaving Gratwicke looking 
after her, much puzzled. As he went 
down the path, past where she had 
stood, he saw a bit of paper, and picked 
it up. 

“Dimitri died 2.40,” he read, ab- 
sently, and dropped it. It was the 
telegram the Russian had received the 
night before. ‘‘She doesn’t seem much 
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cut up about Dimitri,"" he thought, 
with a laugh. ‘Queer creature she 
is!” 


Vv 


Cissy Froutxe had hardly realized, 
until she found herself face to face 
with the task of giving up all hope 
that Gratwicke would in the end 
marry her, what that hope had been 
to her for years. 

She was thirty-four, and she had 
known him since she was nineteen. 
For thirteen out of the fifteen vears 
she had been in love with him, and for 
nearly ten she had clung to the thought 
that some day, when he had settled 
down, when Rose Trevor had at last 
definitely given him up, he would turn 
to her and her money as an easy 
method of rehabilitation. 

He had been only twenty-seven 
when he met the great beauty, the 
Rose of Devon, as she was then called. 
Cissy remembered the occasion with 

inful distinctness. It had been at a 

at the Countess of Clandonald’s. 
He had dined at her house before the 
ball, and had been taken thither by. 
her and her husband. He was making 
love, more or less, to Cissy at the time, 
and she was in the seventh heaven at 
the prospect of a cotillon with him. 
They arrived late, and, as they en- 
tered the ball-room, the picture was 
presented to their eyes that Cissy re- 
called to her dying day, at least as 
easily as Gratwicke, the current of 
whose life it had changed. 

Under the great chandelier, in the 
centre of the vast room, stood Mrs. 
Trevor, talking to royalty. The light 
fell on her beautiful figure in its 
simple, white-satin gown, glowing in 
her splendid brown hair, and her young 
face, turned a little timidly toward her 
august admirer, was as the face of the 
Madonna in some old picture. 

Gratwicke stopped short, and Cissy 
felt his arm tremble. Then they went 
on. 
Trevor was the sensation of the hour. 
Every one was talking of her splendid 
beauty, and of her charming manner. 


Cissy spent the evening like one caught 
in the meshes of a horrible dream. 
During the cotillon, Gratwicke hardly 
spoke. His green eyes followed the 
beauty wherever she went; his mouth 
was drawn into a straight line under 
his mustache. 

“You have ldést your heart, haven't 
you, Char?” Cissy ventured, once, 
laughing. 

He turned, staring at her vaguely. 
“I beg your pardon?” 

“I say you've lost your heart.” 

“Cissy—I’m going to marry her!” 

“But, my dear boy, she is married! 
There’s her husband—the tall man 
with the stick.” 

It gave her a hateful pleasure to 
tell him. 

“Bah! A cripple her husband!” 
For the first time, she heard the sneer- 
ing laugh for which he afterward be- 
came famous. 


Then had come the scandal. Rose 


Trevor had fallen in love with him, . 


and they ran away together, living on 
the Continent fortwo years. Then,one 


day, her name appeared again in the . 


papers, as about to make her reappear- 
ance on the stage, and her great triumph 
as Juliet took place. London went 
mad about her. Cissy remembered the 
famous premier when the Prince of 
Schwalbach-Nauheim threw her the 
famous diamond star in a bouquet. 
Down in a stall, quite alone, sat Grat- 
wicke, his face as white as a sheet. 
Two days after this, the quarrel at the 
club had occurred, when Gratwicke 
had literally nearly broken the Ger- 
man’s neck. When he was released on 
bail, every one knew how Trevor had 
herself driven to the prison and taken 
him to her house. 

Little by little, people became ac- 
customed to Gratwicke’s mad doings— 
doings by which the beautiful actress 
always profited. The money he re- 
ceived for the reversion of his estate 
in Somerset he gave her in the form of 
a diamond necklace, the like of which 
few royalties can boast, and later, to 
celebrate a reconciliation after a brief 
quarrel, he had actually sold at auction 
all of his magnificent family portraits, 
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and with the money bought her the 
house in Pink street that she still in- 
habits. 

It was an old story, made interest- 
ing only by the furious lengths to 
which the man went to regain or re- 
tain the favor of the woman who was 
ruining him, and by the incredible hu- 
miliations that he accepted from her, 
without protest. 

Her husband, who had divorced her 
immediately after her elopement with 
Gratwicke, had remarried, and every 
one expected, for some time, that Grat- 
wicke would marry her. The tales 
that were told, explaining the non-ful- 
filment of the expectation, were vari- 
ous. One was that they were already 
married secretly; another, that she re- 
fused to become Lady Gratwicke, as 
she could have all he possessed with- 
out giving up her freedom; a third 
story was that Gratwicke refused to 
marry her, and that his obstinate re- 
fusal was the cause of the first great 
quarrel between them. He was said 
to have declared that he would ruin 
himself for her, but that he was the 
last of an honorable family, and that 
he would not continue that family, 
since he had become-what he was. No 
one knew the truth, and Cissy Ffoulke 
had failed in all her efforts to discover 
it. 

For four years, now, Gratwicke was 
supposed to have broken definitely 
with the beautiful lady of many ad- 
ventures, but Cissy knew that he had 
not forgotten her, and that, at least 
twice, when Trevor had sent for him, 
he had gone, dropping whatever he 
nies have had in hand, obeying like a 
slave. 

He had inherited, three years ago, a 
small estate in Sussex, which, by some 
quibble in the law, could not be taken 
by his hungry creditors, but the money 
he had received as part of the legacy, 
he had at once used to pay, in part, 
those outraged Britons. Since his go- 
ing through the bankruptcy court, he 
was supposed to be paying a decent 
amount in the pound, and his mother’s 
brother, the Earl of Montsutten, who 
had not spoken to him for years, was 
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said to have made overtures of friend- 
ship to the black sheep. 

With his usual half absent-minded 
insouciance, the black sheep had made 
one or two visits in London since his 
inheritance, and had been, to every 
one’s surprise, quite civilly received. 
If the earl, who was a bachelor, were to 
take poor, dear Gratwicke up, it would 
not do to be behindhand. 

Then, poor, dear Gratwicke had such 
a way of ignoring his past trespasses 
that one really quite forgot them, too— 
for atime! And, after all, young men 
will be young men, and Minnie and 
Mamie are getting on. 

The Earl of Montsutten, who had 
not the slightest intention of ever for- 
giving his nephew for the disgrace he 
had brought on the family, chuckled 
sardonically when he observed the 
Christian charity extended to that 
nephew. Charles was a great scape- 
grace, no doubt, and should never have 
a farthing of the Montsutten money; 
society, being, as a whole, quite as bad 
as the scapegrace himself, might get 
along as well as it could without tips 
from the earl. . 

Perhaps if the Honorable Minnie, or 
the Honorable Mamie were to become 
Lady Gratwicke, and there should be 
an heir, the earl might reward the 
charity and courage of the mother with 
a hint as to the Montsutten money; 
He might, and then again, he might 
not, the good old man decided, with 
a grin. 

Once, when rumors of his nephew’s 
engagement to Miss Logan, the great 
Scotch heiress, reached his ears, the 
old man almost faltered in his deter- 
mined hatred, but for a moment only, 
and he was very glad that it had been 
but for a moment, when he was told-the 
tale of Gratwicke’s sudden departure 
from the Logans’ very house, for Paris, 
whither he was supposedly called by 
the hussy, Rose Trevor. 

Since then, there had been no more 
rumored engagements, but Cissy had 
seen that Gratwicke, weary of the 
husks, was trying, in a spasmodic, 
characteristically careless manner to 
win his way back into respectable so- 
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ciety. And he had succeeded, in a 
measure, and was, she knew, bitterly 
dissatisfied with his success. And she 
had hoped, hoped on. 

Then, that evening on the terrace, 
the hope had gone out, and as she lay 
thinking, all through the long night, 
she felt herself old and futureless. 


VI 


Berore Lord Welter had awakened, 
Gratwicke opened his door softly, and 
went in. 

The young man had not darkened 
his window, and the sun, a fitful and 
rather threatening sun, came in, falling 
full on the bed. Welter was sleeping 
heavily, after a restless night. 

Gratwicke sat down and looked at 
him, a thoughtful frown on his face. 

The boy’s age was just what his own 
had been when he first met Rose Trevor. 
And Harry had fallen in love, according 
to the possibilities of his nature, with 
the red-headed Russian, as completely 
as Gratwicke had with the Rose of Dev- 
on. _Gratwicke frowned harder, and 
shook his head impatiently. The re- 
semblance should end there. Welter 
should not make-a mess of things, as 
he himself had done. 

The red-headed Russian was not 
beautiful, but she certainly had charm, 
and the air of mystery about her was 
bound to captivate the boy’s imagina- 
tion. There was no vulgar secret about 
her family; her origin. Lady Haw- 
trey: herself had told Welter that the 
girl’s maternal aunt, a Princess Some- 
thing-or-other, had been a great friend 
of her own, and that Zoloff, Luba’s 
father, had been a colonel in the army, 
andacharmingman. The parents had 
died, and the young girl, refusing to 
live with the princess, had come to 
England as governess to the Hawtrey 
children, straight from her aunt’s 
house. 

But that other mystery, the mystery 
of soul, was the girl’s. Her eyes were 
full of some quality that Gratwicke did 
not know how to qualify, and her low 
voice was strangely attractive. Grat- 


wicke could quite understand Welter’s 
infatuation, and, unlike many people 
who have suffered severely from a 
malady themselves, he did not under. 
value its seriousness in another. 

“I say, Harry! Harry, wake up!” 

Welter opened his heavy eyes slowly, 
and looked around with a bewildered 
sigh. 

“It’s late, old chap— nearly nine, 
and if we are to be off by noon, you 
must look sharp. The landlady says 
a storm is coming, but that we can get 
as far as Boccadoglio.” 

Welter sat up in bed. “TI say, 
Charlie, I’m not off to-day!” 

“But we are! No use staying on at 
this dull little hole.” 

“You may go. I stay.” 

Gratwicke rose, and walked up and 
down the little room as he talked. 
“No use, my dear feliow. The girl’s 
as hard as nails. I’ve been talking to 
her, and her only desire is to have us 
clear out.” 

“T don’t care a damn what her only 
desire is. I shall stay as long as I 
like, and, what’s more, I think it 
beastly cheeky of you to mix yourself 
in my affairs.”’ 

Gratwicke’s celebrated temper never 
rose at trifles, and, with a good-na- 
tured laugh, he left the room and went 
down-stairs, where he found the bishop 
and Cynthia standing at the door, 
watching the advance of a huge black 
cloud from over the mountains to the 
right. 

“An awful storm is coming,” the 
bishop began; “‘the landlady seems 
quite alarmed. I fear we must put off 
our departure, at least until afternoon.” 

Cynthia, rosy and fresh in her blue- 
silk shirt, nodded gaily to him. “I 
love a thunder-storm.” 

And a storm was certainly coming. 
The sun, fickle and fluctuating since 
his first appearance that morning, was 
gone entirely, and a sullen wind 
moaned in the trees. ; 

Up and down the terrace Cynthia 
walked, taking in the view on all sides, 
shivering pleasurably at the sound of 
the wind, and wondering at. what hour 
breakfast would be served. 
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“T am fearfully hungry, aren’t you?”’ 
she asked Gratwicke, who sadly re- 
gretted that he was not. 

Her hair, puffed out in a funny Jap- 
anese fashion new to him, shone like 
bronze; there was not a loose strand 
anywhere, not even on the white nape, 
and yet it was all soft and unconfined- 
looking. He noticed that her chin was 
charming, and that her slim feet in 
their heavy little boots were beauti- 
fully arched, though rather long. 

At length, the rain came down as if 
the cloud had parted and let it all fall 
at once, and the young girl and Grat- 
wicke scampered like two children 
across the terrace into the house, and 
stood looking out. 

“Rain is so nice when one is inside; 
so comfy, don’t you think?” 

Her little way of asking his opinion 
after expressing her own, amused and 
pleased him. She was a great relief 
after poor Cissy’s sentimentalities, and 
the Russian’s air fatal. 

“How old are you?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 

She laughed. 

“I am twenty-three. 
was my birthdav.” 

“Twenty-three! When I was your 
age, | was at Oxford,” he observed, a 
little absently. 

“T have a cousin at Balliol—why do 
you call it Ba-liol, and not as it’s 
written ?”’ 

“Sorry. Ba-liol it is, though I’m 
sure I’ve no idea why. Christ Church 
is my college. Have you ever been 
there?” 

“Yes. It is adorable. 
tea for us.” 

“Billy being the cousin?” 

“Yes. He’s such a duck!” 

‘‘ Excellenza—the coffee is served!’’ 

It was Vincenzo, beaming with de- 
light at the rain, which the good Lord 
had sent to detain his guests at least 
half a day longer. 

The dining-room, a long, low room 
with a dark-brick floor and a spotless 
table, was very pleasantly lighted, in 
addition to the dull daylight, by a 
crisp, crackling open fire of pine-cones 
and pine logs. 


Yesterday 


Billy had a 
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“Goat’s milk?” asked the bishop, 
suspiciously, as Vincenzo offered him 
a small blue jug full of white liquid. 

Vincenzo laughed. That was a ques- 
tion he understood. “No, no, rive- 
tenza, no got-smeelk. Cow, cow!” 

Welter did not come down, nor the 
Russian, until breakfast was nearly 
over, and then they came in almost 
together, and, with a stiff bow, sat down 
at opposite ends of the table. Welter 
held some papers and a letter in his 
hand, and, as -he took his place, Vin- 
cenzo came in with the rest of the post. 
There were two letters for Gratwicke, 
and one for Mademoiselle Zoloff, which 
Gratwicke handed her, as it had been 
given him by mistake. He almost 
started at the furious look she gave 
him, and then positively frowned with 
discomfort as she said, with a sudden 
conquering of her anger that was un- 
pleasant in its revelation of unusual 
self-control, “Thank you, Sir Charles.” 

As he came back to his place, Cyn- 
thia smiled at him, making a funny 
little face. 

“Poor you! 
called you?” 

He did not understand until she gave 
an explanatory glance at the busily 
reading Welter, and Gratwicke burst 
out laughing. “‘You are bitter!’’ he 
said. “What a dangerous enemy you 
would make!’ 


Did you hear what she 


VII 


THE rain continued all day, shut- 
ting in the little plateau with great 
clouds of mist that hid, by some curi- 
ous freak of nature, not only the moun- 
tain heights, but the valley below, so 
that, as Cynthia said, the inn and its 
terrace seemed to be a little world 
suspended in chaos. 

“What luck!’ exclaimed Vincenzo 
to his sister-in-law, as they worked 
together in the kitchen. ‘“‘Iddio sends 
this rain and keeps the /nglest here to- 
day, perhaps to-morrow, perhaps even 
longer!” 

Teresa laughed. 

“Ah, bah! God didn’t derange the 
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clouds for your benefit, 'Cenzino! You 
are too vain, my dear.” 

Vincenzo s his shoulders. He 
was convinced that Teresa adored him. 
She was a woman, and he a most en- 
chanting man; they lived in the same 
house; therefore, of course the poor girl 
suffered on his account. This, natu- 
ral: pleased him. 

e pulled a bit of red geranium from 
a plant in the window, and stuck it 
jauntily in his black curls just over 
his left ear. 

“Vain? I? Foolish creatures wo- 
men are. They are vain, men never. 
Fetch me a glass of black wine, will 
you, like a good girl?” 

Teresa took a candle and went down 
into the dark cellar, the red light shin- 
ing with a Rembrandt-like effect on 
her sunburned face and against the 
blackened stone wall. As a matter of 
fact, she disliked her sister’s husband, 
but she felt the uselessness of trying 
to prove this to him, and so philosoph- 
ically accepted his mistaken hypothe- 
sis. 
Adalgisa was distressed by the 
heavy rain. It was out of season, 
ominously continuous, and she knew 
what it might mean to the poor people 
in the valley below. 

The good woman stood at an up- 
stairs window, looking out, her thin 
little figure, in its clumsy gown and 
clean apron, outlined against the wet 
glass. 

“Madonna! 
this weather!” 

Out of the mist a man was climbing 
slowly up the path through the olives. 
He was not a peasant, she saw at once, 
and by the way he wore his long, 
dark cloak, she knew that he was, 
though an Italian, a stranger to that 
part of the country. He walked 
slowly, his head bent, his hat pulled 
low over his eyes. 

“Poor man, he is wet to the skin. I 
must warm some things for him,” 
thought Adalgisa, slipping off her 
zoctoli—wooden shoes—and hurrying 
quietly down-stairs. 

The stranger was just entering the 
house. 


A wayfarer, and in 


“Good morning. Can you let me 
have a room?” 

Adalgisa looked at him. “ Si—sj. 
gnore,” she added, doubtfully. 

The boy, for he was little more, 
laughed. 

“T am not a signore,” he said. “| 
am only a poor musician. But I am 
wet through, and I can pay for a small 
room——”’ 

When she had conducted him up 
two flights of stairs into a little, three. 
cornered room under the eaves, she 
hurried down and fetched an armful of 
coarse linen and a suit of Vincenzo’s, 

“There! Put those on, and then 
come down-stairs, and I'll give you 
some hot coffee.” 

The boy nodded, absently. He had 
taken a clumsy package from under§ 
his cloak, and was picking at the 
knots in the cord that held it together. ' 

Adalgisa returned to the kitchen, and 
told her sister of the arrival. “He 
is thin!—but, mio Dio, thin as a 
shadow! And to come through such a 
rain with a cough like that!” 

Meantime, in the salone, a large, 
bare room to the left of the house 
door, containing six chairs, a sofa, a 
table, and colored portraits of the late 
pope, the late king, and Umberto 
with his fierce eyes, Cynthia sat chat 
ting with Gratwicke, while the bishop 
wrote letters. 

Greatly to Gratwicke’s relief, Cissy 
Ffoulke had sent word by her maid 
that she had a bad headache, and 
would not come down. It would have 
been awkward to be shut up in the lit 
tle room with her. Welter had gone 
for a tramp, immediately after break 
fast, and the Russian girl had not 
appeared since leaving the breakfast- 
table. 

Gratwicke leaned back in his little 
chair, and watched Cynthia as she 
talked to him. She told him of her 
progress through Italy; of her love for 
Rome and Florence, in which cities 
she had done with the usual enthusi- 
asm all the things one does in one’s 
youth. She had seen the Colosseum 
by moonlight; picked violets in the 
Pamphili gardens; thrown a coppef 
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into the fountain of the Trevi; got up 
at dawn to see the Giotto fresco in 
Santa Croce with the sunlight on it; 
walked to Bellosguardo to see the sun- 
set; climbed to the top of the Campa- 
nile, and the rest. Gratwicke had 
done the same things when he was nine- 
teen, and somehow, as the girl talked, 
the feeling of nineteen seemed to come 
back to him for a few minutes. He 
remembered a little Irish girl whom he 
had adored in Florence—her name was 
Nora something—and they had be- 
come engaged in Santa Croce, regard- 
less of the indignation of the neglected 
frescoes they had come to see! He 
remembered the warmth of the sun, 
when they came out into the square; 
and the whir of the pigeons flying 
about the singularly unresponsive 
statue of Dante. 

He sighed. 

“What is the matter? Am I bor- 
ing you?” Cynthia sat up very erect, 
and, on her guard against the horrible 
blunder of being young, began asking 
him very intelligent questions about 
the war in South Africa. 

“No, no, never mind South Africa. 
We are going to make a mess of things 
down there. Tell me more about— 
your travels.” 

But she looked at him, suspiciously. 

“It can’t really interest you, Lord 
Welter! I’ve done only what you 
must have done a hundred times——”’ 

“Exactly,” he returned, gently. 
“But you don’t know what it is, the 
charm of the first time! No one 
knows it until it’s long since gone. 
Did you go to Venice?” 

“Yes. Oh, indeed we did! Isn't 
it perfect?” 

The bishop looked up, his intelligent 
little face full of mischief. ‘I had to 
drag her awav from that ill-smelling 
city by the hair of her head——”’ 

“Shame on you, father! Why, 
Lord Welter, he was mad about it, and 
whenever I couldn’t find him I made a 
bee-line for the Bridge of Sighs, and 
there he’d be lying back in a black 
—— sencimentalizing away like a 

oy!” 

“Boys don’t sentimentalize about 
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things, my dear. Their own per- 
sonality looms too big, doesn’t it, Lord 
Welter?” 

So the bishop, too, believed him to 
be Welter! 

He agreed, absently. He hated de- 
ceiving them about his name, but he 
was too comfortable under the illusion 
to have the courage to dispel it. It 
poured; Welter had gone out; Cissy 
was out of the question, and, if the 
bishop and his daughter knew who he 
was, he would have no one to talk to 
all day. Besides, he liked the bishop 
and his daughter, and he would hate 


to have them dislike and shun him. . 


He would tell Cynthia in the evening. 
He watched her, lazily. Perhaps 
she would flare up and scold him. He 
wouldn’t mind that. What he would 
dislike would be the look of offended 
disgust that he had seen in her face the 
evening before, when she had asked 
him not to present Sir Charles Grat- 
wicke to her. 
How silly she was! And how young! 
“Have you seen the kitchen?” he 
asked, at length, after a little pause. 
“No; is it pretty?” 
““Well—pretty—hardly that. But 
it’s a picturesque old place. Shall we 
go and look at it?” 


VIII 


SHE rose, and they walked together 
down the dark corridor. As they 
passed the stairs, a young man came 
down, a violin in his hand. He drew 
back to let them go on ahead, saying, 
civilly, his black eyes fixed on Cyn- 
thia’s face, ‘Pardon, mademoiselle.” 
Then, as she murmured a conventional 
reply, his face changed curiously. 

“That boy fell in love with you on 
sight,” remarked Gratwicke, as they 
reached the kitchen. 

“Nonsense!” 

“Did you see his face?” 

She laughed. 

“No, I didn’t notice him particu- 
larly.” 

Adalgisa greeted her two visitors 
cordially. The kitchen was a low, 
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whitewashed room whose ceiling was 
black with the smoke of at least two 
generations—in curious contrast to 
the brilliant cleanliness of everything 
below. The rows of copper pots and 
pans gleamed even in the dusk of a 
gray day, and the brilliant green of 
the earthenware things lent a note of 
color to the whole. There was an 
open fire before which a spit was being 
turned by a small boy, an old-fash- 
ioned spit on which were bound, in 
humble emulation of St. Lawrence, 
two beautiful chickens. 

Opposite the fireplace stood a small 
tile stove. 

A bowl of macaroni stood on the 
table, and a great osier basket of 
lettuce. 

“Isn’t it delightful?’ 
thia...“‘I am so hungry!’ 

The youth of the corridor had fol- 
lowed them, unnoticed, and sat. by 
the window, his violin on his knees. 
His melancholy dark eyes followed the 
girl around the room with an expres- 
sion, it seemed to Gratwicke, of eager 
curiosity. 

“Can you play the violin?’ the 
elder man asked him, carelessly, 
in French, 

“Mats oui, monsieur! I am a mu- 
sician. Perhaps, later, the ladies and 
gentlemen will permit that I play a 
little?” 

Cynthia was delighted with the 
idea, and asked him whether he had 
just come. 

“Yes, mademoiselle. It was a long 
walk in the rain, and my cough is 
bad——”’ 

As they went back to the salon, 
Cynthia said to Gratwicke, her voice 
full of pity: 

“Consumption, don’t you think?” 

“‘ Looks like it, at least.” 

“It must be—horrible to be ill.”’ 

“But you would not be afraid to 
die?” he asked. 

She hesitated. 

“TI don’t know. I fear that I 
should, a little. One knows people 
here—I mean, there are so many 
people one is fond of.” 

She blushed a little, embarrassed by 


asked Cyn- 


her own earnestness, as they sat down 
by the little table with the red-plush 
cover. The bishop had gone. 

“I remember,” Gratwicke went on, 
“my grandmother—dear old woman, 
my grandmother—our women have 
always been decent—said to me once 
that the world was full of strangers to 
her, but that heaven—she was old. 
fashioned and used the old-fashioned 
word—was full of her friends.” 

“IT see. It’s a very beautiful 
thought. And when one is young, 
and most of one’s friends are still here, 
I suppose it’s natural to feel that 
heaven would be a little lonely -——” 

It was a curious conversation, he 
thought, for a bishop’s daughter to be 
having with the notorious Sir Charles 
Gratwicke! 

“By admitting heaven, one admits 
hell, you know,” he continued, check- 
ing the smile that quivered on his lips. 
“I dare say a bad man will meet his 
old pals, too, later?” 

“In hell, you mean? I never thought 
of that!” 

There was a dimple, when she 
laughed. 

“It is, however, a perfectly logical 
supposition,”’ he assured her, gravely. 
“Sir Charles Gratwicke, for instance— 
don’t you believe that when his day 
comes, he'll find Nym, Bardolph, 
Pistol, and the rest?” 

“Ah, but you are implying that Sir 
Charles Gratwicke is Falstaff? Or 
Harry?” 

“He is not old enough for Fal- 
staff.” 

“Nor good enough for Harry.”’ 

They were friends now, and, without 
embarrassment, she could speak of 
him who was not her friend. 

“Not good enough? Surely, Harry 
was a roisterer?”’ 

“Yes, he was that—and a good- 
for-nothing. But so far as I can re- 
member, he was not—’’ She broke 
off short, afraid, he saw, of hurting 
his feelings. 

“Not a what?” he persisted, gently. 

“Let us talk about something else, 
Lord Welter.” 

A malicious desire to make her say 
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the word she had suppressed, and, 
when she had said it, then and there 
to tell her that it was to him she had 
applied it, seized him. 

“Say it! Not what?’ 

“Well, then—not dishonorable.” 

It hurt. It hurt more than he 
would have thought possible. 

“T never heard that word applied to 
him before,” he said, slowly. 

“But I have! Think of that poor 
girl, Effie Logan, and of her family. 
Bah! It was outrageous!” 

“T happen to know that the story 
has been very much exaggerated, 
Miss Carey.” 

“T happen to know, from an eye- 
witness of the whole thing, that it— 
could not be exaggerated.”’ 

He started. 

“An eye-witness?” 

“Yes, Nelly Coleman, a friend of 
mine, was stopping at Glen Logan at 
the time. She told me.exactly how 
it happened.” 

“Well?” he asked, shortly. 

‘He had asked Effie Logan to marry 
him, and had given her aring. Every 
one knew of the engagement, and Effie 
—Nelly says it was wonderful to see 
her! She adored him. And then, one 
morning, without a word to anybody, 
he simply went away. They didn’t 
hear from him for days, and when they 
did, it was to have him break the en- 
gagement, without a word of explana- 
tion. Surely you can’t say that that 
was behaving honorably!”’ 

She frowned at him, in anticipation 
of his answer, but he was silent for sev- 
eral seconds. 

He felt his temper rising, rising, and 
the curious impersonal fear of it that 
came over him at times kept him silent 
until he felt that he had the upper 
hand of it again. 

“He behaved badly, no doubt—out- 
rageously, even; but—does it not occur 
to you that he might have had some 
reason ?”’ 

“Reason! What reason could he 
possibly have for so grossly insulting 
people who were being so kind to him?” 

He had lost the feeling that she was 
a child; she had risen, on the tide of her 
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honest indignation, to his own level; 
she was his evenly-matched opponent. 

“Your friend didn’t know, I suppose, 
what was in the telegram he received 
the morning he went away?” 

She frowned, impatiently. 

“Of course she didn’t know.” 

“Well, that telegram contained a 
summons that he could not refuse, 
a summons from the person whom he 
cared for most in the world——” 

“I know. Oh, every one knows 
that he went to Paris to that Trevor 
woman. As if that didn’t make it all 
the worse!”’ 

Gratwicke rose. He was white, and 
his eyes nearly closed in the way they 
had when one of his Berserker furies 
was coming on. 

“Very well,” he said, with an effort, 
“have it your own way. If I stay, I'll 
lose my temper, so I'll go up-stairs. 
Good morning.”’ 

He went out without another word, 
leaving her to feel the room strangely 
empty. 


IX 


THE bishop, his daughter, and Luba 
Zoloft ate their luncheon alone, for 
none of the three others put in an 
appearance. 

Cynthia chatted with the Russian 
girl throughout the meal, but she 
missed Gratwicke, and wished she had 
not quarreled with him. Luba, when 
luncheon was over, left the dining- 
room at once, and, with a sigh of weari- 
ness, Cynthia followed, going in to see 
how Mrs. Ffoulke was. 

Cissy lay in bed, her maid brushing 
her hair. Cynthia sat down by her. 

“Isn’t it deadly?’ the girl asked. 
“How is your poor head?” 

“Better, but I sha’n’t get up. Bed 
is the only bearable place on such a 
day. What have you been doing?” 

“Oh, nothing. I talked to Lord 
Welter for a while, and then he went 
out. What a queer man he is!” 

Cissy laughed. “I certainly never 
thought of Harry as queer! What did 
he do?” 

“Oh, nothing in particular. We 
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were talking about—his friend, you 
know—and he wouldn’t admit that he 
wasn't pal warp | admirable.” 

“Not really! Poor Char certainly 
isn’t admirable, and I didn’t know that 
any one thought he was. Harry Wel- 
ter has been scolded enough for insist- 
ingon sticking to him. Carry Hawtrey 
loathes him—I mean, Charlie Grat- 
wicke. Never mind Stone. She 
knows all about it, don’t you, Stone?’ 

The maid smiled. She did, indeed, 
know a great deal more about both 
Gratwicke and her mistress than either 
of them suspected. Blessed be the 
man who invented keyholes! 

“I told him about Nelly Coleman, 
you know,” went on Cynthia, glad to 
talk the matter over, “‘and he told me 
that the telegram was a summons 
from the person Sir Charles loved best 
in the world!” 

“Well, it was!” 

“He has a fearful temper, hasn’t he?’’ 
broke off the girl, suddenly. “He 
grew perfectly green at the end, and 
marched out of the room with the 
most hideous scowl. I do dislike ill- 
tempered people.” 

Cissy stared, while Stone put the last 
pin in her hair and left the room. 

“Well, you must have a most extra- 
ordinary effect on him. I never saw 
Harry Welter angry in my life! Where 
is he now?” 

“T don’t know. 
stairs.” 

The elder woman hesitated for a sec- 
ond, and then asked, ‘‘ Where is Char- 
lie, by the way?” 

“Oh, he went off for a walk right 
after breakfast.” 

“For a walk in this rain! Well, you 
are all of you as mad as hatters, I must 
say. Charlie is like a cat, generally 
—he loathes a wetting. What on 
earth ever possessed him to go out?” 

Cynthia rose, and went aimlessly to 
the window. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she an- 
swered, with a yawn. “Oh, how I 
wish it would stop pouring!” 

The rain, however, was coming down 
apparently harder than ever, and the 
mist, encroaching on all sides, half cov- 


I think he came up- 


ered the plateau. It was a very for. 
lorn outlook, and Cynthia sighed as she 
turned away from it. 

“Are you going to stay in bed, Mrs. 
Ffoulke?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes. My neuralgia has tired 
me horribly, and there is nothing to do, 
if I did get up. Thank heaven, I have 
the talent of sleeping whenever I like.” 

Cynthia went out of the room, and 
walked aimlessly down the corridor 
toward the stairway. She was not 
aimless, as a rule, nor easily depressed 
by trifles such as a rainy day, but, for 
some reason, she felt as if she were 
going to cry. 

The stairs leading to the top story 
were before her, and, hardly observing 
what she did, the young girl mounted 
them slowly.. She wished she had not 
quarreled with Lord Welter; it was, after 
all, ungenerous to quarrel with a man for 
standing up for his friend. When he 
came home, she would tell him she was 
sorry. Or, no! A strange new shy- 
ness seized her. She could not possi- 
bly tell him that she was sorry. And, 
as for that, she really was not; people 
had no right to let their personal feel- 
ings deaden their sense of right and 
wrong, as Lord Welter had done. § 
sighed. She had reached the top 
the stairs, and stood in the narrow, 
low-ceiled corridor. iy 

There were several closed doors, and 
a skylight, evidently newly made 
through which fell the dismal gray 
light, and on which the rain patte 
unremittingly. With a look of h 
surprise at finding herself where 
did, Cynthia turned, and was about to 
go down again, when the door nearest 
to her opened softly, and the Russian 
girl came out. She closed the door in- 
stantly when she saw Cynthia, but not 
before Cynthia had noticed, behind 
her, a man’s figure—the youth of the 
violin. 

“What are you doing here?” asked 
Luba, sharply, coming forward, her 
face paling. 

“What are you?”’ retorted Cynthia, 
not without a natural resentment at the 
other’s tone. 

Then Luba laughed. 
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“I? Oh,-I was taking a plaster to 
the poor boy with the cough. My 
room, you know, is under his, and I 
heard him coughing. He is in a con- 
sumption, I fear.” ; ae 

Cynthia stared at her, disbelief in 
her eyes. 

“Oh!” 

The two girls went down-stairs to- 
gether, and the Russian said, as they 
reached her door: ‘“Won’t you come 
in? Itis so dull to-day!” 

Curiosity led Cynthia to accept the 
invitation, and for half an hour the two 
sat chatting, observing each other nar- 
rowly. 

The room was bare, but several hand- 
somely framed photographs stood on 
the table, and the toilet things, Cyn- 
thia saw, were of ivory. Over the 
bed hung a curious old crucifix of 
inlaid brass. On a table by the 
window stood a _ small painting- 
apparatus—palettes, tubes of color, 
and brushes. 

“You paint?” asked the American, 
suddenly. 

The other girl smiled. “I try! 
Thatis why lam here. Iam here now 
for three Summers. This year my old 
aunt died, so I came alone.” 

‘Where do you live in the Winter?’”’ 

“In Milan. I am governess—daily 
governess, one says. I used to be in 
England. Sir Charles Gratwicke may 
have told you?”’ 

“T do not know him, so he told me 
nothing.” 

“You do not know him? 
have thought you did.” 

“Then you would have been wrong. 
Why, who is that? Excuse me for 
asking, but it looks so like——” 

She took up the picture, and looked 
closely at it. . 

“It is alady in England. I was her 
children’s governess for three years.” 
The Russian took the picture and, set- 
ting it down deliberately, but with a 
flush on her cheeks, began talking of 
something else, in such a way that Cyn- 
thia, feeling almost as if she had been 
guilty of an impertinence, rose, and 
took her leave. 

As she left the room, the sound of a 
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dry cough overhead drew her eyes to 
the low ceiling. 

Luba shrugged her shoulders. ‘Poor 


boy! He has taken a very bad cold,” 
she said. ‘‘Good-bye.”’ 


me. 


GRATWICKE walked until evening, 
returning home just as the rain ceased, 
toward six o’clock. He was tired, but 
he had got rid of his temper, and felt 
at peace with himself, though rather 
sad. 

The episode of Effie Logan was, either 
rightly or wrongly, the one in his whole 
life of which he was _ thoroughly 
ashamed, and yet, he did not consider 
himself utterly to blame about it. The 
other deeds for which he might have 
been expected to blush, at least meta- 
phorically, had never troubled him. 
His life had been his own, and he had 
used it as he liked. He had never wit- 
tingly hurt any one, because when 
people stood in his way, and he ran 
them down, his eyes were so fixed on 
his goal that he barely noticed the ob- 
stacles between him and it. - 

His mother had died when he was a 
child; he had never seen his father. 
Brought up chiefly in school, spending 
his holidays at the houses of two of 
his uncles, with children who, afraid 
of the temper of which he was then 
proud, gave way to him on all sides, 
the child had grown into such a tyrant 
as one rarely sees nowadays. There 
had been no one whose right to rule 
him he recognized, except the masters: 
in his school, whom he hated. After 
a misdemeanor of some kind, when he 
was fourteen, he was beaten, and, turn- 
ing on his chastiser, caught him in his 
suddenly strong arms, and literally 
nearly killed the man. He was, of 
course, expelled for this, and was sent 
by Lord Montsutten to Gratwicke 
House with a tutor, where he was kept 
for a year. 

In defiance of all expectation, he be- 
haved very well, studying hard and in- 
telligently, for he had taken a sudden 
iiking for Mr. Crabbe, the tutor, who 
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had been chosen for his indomitable 
will and physical strength. 

Crabbe never deserted him, and was 
possibly the one person in the world 
who understood him. “He hasenough 
strength of will to conquer worlds,” 
the big parson once said to the earl, 
“but no more strength of purpose than 
a kitten.” 

And the sudden dying down in an 
hour of an interest that had been grow- 
ing for years, was indeed the secret of 
Gratwicke’s failure in life. 


-* Until he met Rose Trevor, he had 


never cared for any one, except ‘‘ Crab- 
by,” as he still called his old tutor, and 
he himself looked on his affection for 
Crabby as a curious freak of his na- 
ture. Then he met the beautiful ac- 
tress, and forgot every one and every- 
thing else in the world. He thought 
it all over for the thousandth time, as 
he tramped over the slippery moun- 
tain paths that day in the rain. The 
woman's hold on him had surely some- 
thing of the uncanny about it. Many 
and many a time he had sworn he 
would never see her again, and yet— 
she had but to call, and he went. 

And now, she was at Trento. He 
did not wish to see her. He despised 
her. He did not love her. And yet, 
if she chose to write him the old for- 
mula, “I want you,” he knew that he 
would go. 

It would have been better if he had 
married. Even Cissy would have done, 
if he could have made up his mind to 
her. 

Toiling up the last stretch of the 
muddy path, he sighed, and stood still. 
The rain had stopped, but it was too 
evidently only for a short time. And 
up and down the gleaming gravel, her 
skirts held carefully around her ankles, 
walked Cynthia. When she saw him, 
she turned and came promptly toward 
him. 

“T have been waiting for you,” she 
said. “I am sorry I was cross.” 

She was a child again, and he smiled 
at her as he would have at a child. 

“But you were not cross! I was 
most rude.” 

“Oh, yes, you were rude, but then, 





I shouldn’t have abused your friend, 
and I should have liked your standing 
up for him. I do like it, now that I’ve 
thought it over, and I beg your par- 
don.” 

This was when he should have told 
her who he was. What he did was to 
say, earnestly: 

“And I beg yours.” 

Then they went toward the inn. 
Welter had come back, and was walk- 
ing up and down the corridor, impa- 
tiently. ‘ 

“Have you seen Miss Zoloff?’’ he 
asked Adalgisa, who was going up- 
stairs just then, laden with a great bas- 
ket of freshly washed linen. 

“La signorina? Yes. She is ill, 
milordo,”” the woman answered, re- 
gretfully. 

Welter turned to Gratwicke and 
Cynthia, as they came in. 

“Good evening,” he said, with an 
effort. ‘‘Would you mind going on 
to-morrow morning?” he began; “I 
mean even if it rains. I’ve had an im- 
portant wire——” 

Gratwicke nodded. “Not a bit. 
Like it, rather than otherwise. Going 
up-stairs?”’ 

Welter did not come down to dinner. 
Neither did Luba Zolcff. 

Mrs. Ffoulke, on the other hand, ap- 
peared in a tea-gown, and was very 
amusing and agreeable. She had not 
intended leaving her room, but the 
sight, from her window, of the meeting 
between Cynthia and Gratwicke had 
decided her. As she had thought 
many times before, on imagining that 
she saw in Gratwicke signs of feelings 
that might eventually lead to a mar- 
riage, ‘‘ Any one but this one!” 

And Gratwicke, relieved by his de- 
termination to leave the next morn- 
ing, ate his dinner to an accompani- 
ment of wondering how he had best 
confess his deception to Cynthia. 

It was curious that it did not come 
out during the meal—curious that 
Cissy did not refer to the absent Welter 
by his right name, or address him 
himself as “Charlie.” He awaited 
some such chance with a sort of amused 
eagerness, mixed with nervousness. 
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But it did not come, and, an hour later, 
he and Cynthia were again pacing up 
and down the wet gravel, the bishop 
and Mrs. Ffoulke sitting just within the 
door. 

“Where do you go from here?”’ 
Gratwicke asked, at length. 

“Oh, back to San Franceschino. 
And you?” 

“To Agnamera, first. Then—I don’t 
know.” 

“Agnamera? That’s where the 
king is going, isn’t it? He passes 
through Ponterossa to-morrow night, 
you know. Adalgisa told me.’ 

“Does he?” 

“Ves. Every one is going: there 
is to be an arch, flowers, speeches, and 
so forth. A great event for these poor 
peasants!” 

Gratwicke was silent for a moment, 
as they stood looking down into the 
valley, from which the mist had be- 
gun to clear. 

Then he said, slowly: 

‘Miss Carey, I wonder if you will do 
me a favor?” 

“A favor? I will if I can, Lord 
Welter.” 

“Thanks. It is this. Try not to 
think too hardly of—‘the notorious 
Sir Charles Gratwicke.’”’ 

The girl turned, her soft eyes raised 
to his. 

“You are a good friend,”’ she said; 
“I wish I had as good a one.” 

There was, in her remark, no open- 
ing for a banal protest. He was silent 
for a second, then went on, still looking 
at her: 

“When I have gone, please remem- 
ber what I say to you now. Charles 
Gratwicke is a bad man, if you like, 
but he is also an unhappy one, and in 
the ‘affair of poor little Effie Logan he 
was less to blame than you think. I 
know this.” 

“Very well, I will remember.” 

Forgetful of Mrs. Ffoulke and the 
“bishop, he took her hand in his, and 
kissed it, 

“Thank you.” 

Mrs. Ffoulke, however, had not for- 
gotten him, and had watched the con- 
versation with unwavering attention. 


A moment later the bishop, at her sug- 
gestion, called his daughter and sent 
her to put on a wrap. 

While the young girl was up-stairs, 
Cissy went out and joined Gratwicke. 
“Charlie,” she began, abruptly, “are 
you falling in love with Cynthia 
Carey?” 

He stared at her. 

“Really, Cissy, you are singularly 
impertinent at times.” 

“Well, are you? Charlie, she 
wouldn’t do for you at all. Don’t 
think that I care personally, that last 
night was a mere entrainement—but 
you and I are such old friends! I 
know you couldn’t be happy with an 
insignificant little girl like Cynthia.” 

She flushed, eagerly, under the queer 
compound of powder and liquid that 
she called her complexion. 

“My dear Cissy, this is absurd. Be- 
cause I talk for ten minutes with Miss 
Carey!” 

“Then you aren’t?” 

She drew a deep sigh of relief. 

“Charlie, aren’t we friends any 
more? You'd tell me if you had any 
thoughts of that kind, reiceenl t you? 
I know you would.” 

She got on his nerves. Her artifi- 
cial face, so close to his, annoyed him; 
her voice made him impatient; her 
self-humiliation hurt him. 

“IT don’t know that I'd tell you, 
Cissy. There is no particular reason 
why I should, though you, of course, 
would be one of the first people to hear 
of any engagement into which I might 
enter x" 

“You mean, you wouldn’t tell me, 
even if you were thinking of marrying 
Cynthia?” 

Her trembling voice, the nervous 
movement of her hands, suddenly en- 
raged him. 

“Most certainly I would not. I 
hope you will not again make it neces- 
sary for me to tell you this.” 

He turned on his heel and left her, 
joining Cynthia, who had just come 
out with a scarf on her head, and lead- 
ing her away in the opposite direction, 
with an air of devotion that nearly 
drove the looker-on mad. 
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A few miriutes later, Vincenzo came 
into the kitchen, where his wife and his 
sister-in-law sat saying a rosary aloud 
together. 

“I always said they were mad!” he 
exclaimed, triumphantly, holding up 
a ten-franc piece. “This for going 
down to the station to send a tele- 

am!”’ 

“I dreamed of white chickens,’’ re- 
marked Teresa, hardly breaking off in 
her prayer, “‘Oh, Thou, Who for us 
carried the heavy Cross oo 





XI 


A cLock struck. Cynthia sat up in 
bed and, feeling for her match-box, 
struck a light. Something had awak- 
ened her suddenly, but she did not 
know what it was. The candle flared 
up, shedding its feeble light over the 
whitewashed wall. Cynthia pushed 
her hair back from her ears. What 
was that noise which had awakened 
her? 

Rising, she went to the window, and 
peered out. It was nearly morning, 
and the moon rode low in the sky. 
The mists had gone; the snow-peaks 
began to show white. Under her 
window, two men stood talking ex- 
citedly—Vincenzo and another man, 
a stranger. She could not hear what 
they said, but the tone of their voices 
alarmed her. 

Hastily putting on a long coat over 
her nightgown, the young girl stepped 
out on her little balcony. 

“Vincenzo,”’ she called, ‘‘what is 
it?” 

The men looked up. 

“It’s the river, signora 

That was all she understood, but a 
glance at the valley explained it. 
The Bollente, usually only about fifty 
feet wide, had overflowed its banks 
and was rushing along in a whirling 
torrent, twice or thrice its usual 
breadth. A flood! 

She remembered Adalgisa’s anxiety, 
her constant looking up the valley, a 
half-comprehended explanation of the 
lake in the upper valley. Grasping 





the cold iron railing, Cynthia watched 
the ominous water. At length, there 
was a sound to her left, and a man 
came out on the next balcony. 

“Who is there—on the balcony?” 
he asked. 

“It is I, Lord Welter, Cynthia 
Carey. What is it—a flood?” 

“Yes. There are people living on 
the little island there, south of the 
Roman bridge. We are going to try 
to get them. I’m going to drop down 
from the balcony, now. Don’t be 
frightened.” 

“Oh, why do you?” 

“Because I do not wish to wake 
—your enemy, through whose room 
I’d have to go to get to the stairs. 
He would be in the thick of everything 
in ten minutes, and he’s just got over 
a bad attack of rheumatism. Good- 
bye!” 

He swung over the railing, caught 
the edge of the balcony, hung for a 
moment, and then dropped. “All 
right!’ he called. Then he and the 
two other men went on down the slope, 
in silence. 

As they reached the river bank, a 
low murmur of many voices met them. 

“The bridge! The bridge is gone! 
Madonna save us!” 

Looking up the valley, the three men 
paused. There is something very 
awful in the sight of a great piece of 
familiar masonry being swept away by 
the fury of the waters. 

At the edge of the torrent stood 
nearly all the inhabitants of the little 
village nearest at hand, staring with 
fixed eyes toward the small island on 
which the doomed houses stood. 
There were three houses, three families, 
three groups of people related to the 
watchers; and they would die, and be 
whirled, shapeless things, down through 
the familiar meadows into the Adige! 

There was only one boat, and it had 
twice capsized when an attempt had, 
been made to launch it. Evidently, 
there remained nothing but prayer as 
a resource. The old curé walked up 
and down, his trembling hands clasped, 
trying to encourage his le to an- 
other effort. In vain. boat had 
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always been an unlucky one; there was 
no doubt that it had been gazed on by 
Lucia Costa, who had the evil eye, as 
every one knew. The men stood, sul- 
len and fierce, glaring at their enemy, 
the water. 

Then—this was the version of the 
easants, afterward—came a perfectly 
mad Englishman. And he shouted 
nonsense at every one, and raged and 
stormed like one . It was 
something to remember. At length, 
the crazy Englishman took the ropes 
the men had brought, and tied one to 
each end of the boat. Then he took 
Carlo Mesti and half killed him, and 
gave Carlo one rope, and made other 
men hold fast to the rope, which no 
man minded. Then the Englishman 
—by the Madonna, but he was mad!— 
took off his coat and his boots, fast- 
ened the other rope to his waist, and 
waded out into the water. 

The curé prayed aloud, during the 
swimmer’s progress, and that saved 
him. After a long time, he reached 
the island, and the first of the houses. 
He loaded the boat with women and 
children, from the second-story win- 
dow—the curé shouting prayers to the 
saints all the time—and then those 
brave men, Carlo Mesti and the others, 
pulled back that accursed boat, the 
madman steadying it by his rope. 

Four times this was repeated. As 
the boat went back the third time, one 
of the houses slid into the water. The 
curé, good man, prayed on, and at 
length the people were all on shore, 
and only one house still stood. As 
the boat landed, Lucia Costa fell down 
ina fit. The curé’s prayers had taken 
her curse from it. 

The mad Englishman stood in the 
window of the last house until the 
boat had landed. Then he dropped 
into the water, and swam steadily 
across the river. Once he was nearly 
carried away, his black head bobbing 
about like a cork, but he was strong— 
oh, but strong!—and presently there 
he was, frowning, and uttering foolish 
words such as English people under- 
stand! 

“T say, give me my coat, will you?” 


Cynthia picked up the coat, and 
helped him put it on, without a word. 
She had seen the whole thing, having 
followed him as soon as she could dress, 
and her throat was closed with excite- 
ment. 

“You shouldn’t have come,” he 
went on; “it is very cold, and—there 
might have been unpleasant things for 
you to see.” 

The curé came and, shaking hands 
warmly with Gratwicke, bade God 
bless him. The people he had saved 
kissed his hands, the edge of his coat, 
his feet. He was mad, of that there 
could be no doubt, but he had rescued 
them. 

Cynthia watched him as he pushed 
them away with good-tempered impa- 
tience. Then, at length, he turned. 
“Let’s go back to the inn; I am chilled 
to the bone. That water comes 
straight from a glacier.” 

They started up the springy, slip- 
pery path, in silence. He was grateful 
to her for not gushing. At length, she 
said: 

“TI am very proud of knowing you, 
Lord Welter.” 

“T am not Lord Welter. .I am 
Charles Gratwicke.” 

She did not answer for a few min- 
utes, and then she said, simply: 

“T am sorry.” 

“You are not angry?” 

“No. It would have been hard to 
tell me, I suppose. And you only 
tacitly accepted my mistake.” 

“You are very good to me.” 

He saw her lips quiver, and turned 
sharply away. 

“Miss Carey; I go away in three 
hours; until I go, will you keep on being 
kind tome? I—should like to remem- 
ber your kindness as the last thing.” 

She was silent. 

“Will you—it must be nearly five 
o’clock—eat some breakfast with me, 
and let me tell you what I meant 
by saying that I was not so bad 
as you thought, in regard to—Miss 
Logan?”’ 

“IT would rather not have you tell 
me anything, but I will breakfast with 
you. Hurry and change your clothes, 
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or you will be ill. I will wake Adalgisa, 
and make her light the fire.”’ 

He took her hand in his cold, damp 
ones, in the hands that she knew had 
done so much evil, but that she, with 
her own young eyes, had just seen do 
so much good. 

“Miss Carey, Cynthia—don’t wake 
Adalgisa. ‘ Let me build the fire. Will 
you?” 


XII 


WHEN he came down, a few minutes 
later, Gratwicke found Cynthia kneel- 
ing before the hearth, heaping wood 
and pine-cones together on the pile of 
ashes. She was working for him! 
Roughly he bade her rise, and, with a 
few deft movements, completed the 
building of the fire. It flared up at 
the touch of his match, and he rose. 
On the table, Cynthia had set a jug of 
milk, and a great hunch of black- 
erusted gray bread. 

“This is all I could find,’ she said, 
half-timidly. 

“* A loaf of bread and thou,’”’ he an- 
swered. 

They were both hungry, and enjoyed 
the homely fare. At last, Gratwicke 
said, laying down the bread-knife: 


“Thank you. You have been very 
good to me.” 
“Ah, good! No. You were very 


brave.” 

“I was never a coward. Now, lis- 
ten. I am going to tell you about that 
day at Glen Logan. I know you don’t 
want me to, but I must, for I—I want 
you to know that I had some small ex- 
cuse. You know that I—was very 
fond of Rose Trevor; that for years 
I had been at her beck and call?’’ 

“e YVes.”’ 

““Well—I was ruined, and Effie Lo- 
gan was rich, and likéd me. I was told 
by an uncle of hers that, if I asked her 
to marry me, she would do.so. I was 
afraid to ask her. I knew that, if Rose 
Trevor called me, I would go. I’m 
not trying to explain that; there is no 
explanation, but it was a fact. For 
months, I didn’t zo near the Logans. 
Then I saw Rose, and she told me she 





Was going to marry a Frenchman— 
that she would never see me again. | 
was glad. I give you my word, I was 
glad. Then came the engagement. 
The telegram that came the fourth 
day of my engagement was from Rose. 
as every one supposed. It said, ‘Am 
in great distress. Come!’ Of course, | 
should have gone to Logan, or I should 
have invented some civil lie, but | 
didn’t, because I simply forgot every- 
thing on God’s earth but the one fact 
that she was in trouble, and wanted me. 
I went, and found her in real distress. 
She had had a hemorrhage, and thought 
she was dying. I—lI forgot all about 
the Logans. You see, Cynthia, | 
loved her, and she was the only person 
in the world whom I did love. And, 
later, when I realized that I still cared 
for her and had never once remem- 
bered poor little Effie, I, of course, 
broke off the engagement. I did it 
brutally, as you said. I am brutal. 
But God knows I have been sorry for 
the poor little thing. Only, yousee, do 
you not, that I could not marry her?” 

Cynthia looked at him. 

“Oh, yes, I see.” 

“And do you still think me utterly 
unforgivable?” 
She shook her head. 
Lad No.”’ 
“TI wonder, if we should ever chance 


to meet again, whether you would re — 


fuse to know me?”’ 

She gave a forlorn little laugh. 

“Refuse to know you? Oh, no. 
Tell me, Lord—Sir Charles, why do 
you not marry her?” 

It amused him, her innocently ask- 
ing the question that he knew so many 
people had feared to put to him. And 
it pleased him to tell her the simple 
truth. ; 

“She has refused me at least a hun- 
dred times.” 

“But why?” 

“Ah, why! Who knows?” - 

‘‘She—but she surely—cares, too.” 

He rose, standing by the window 
where the light was now coming in 
tinged with the sun’s gold. “ Never 


mind her now, dear. Tell me, may I 
come to see you some time?” 
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“Yes.” 

“You must remember, what hap- 
pened this morning was only what 
any able-bodied Saxon must have done 
—I am just what you thought me be- 
fore.” 

“T don’t believe all the horrid 
things,” she said, vehemently. “I 
can’t!” 

“ But they are true, the horrid things. 
I sold the reversion of my estate, I 
sold my family jewels—for her. I let 
her treat me like a dog, and I came 
back to her. She sold my mother’s 
pearls, and gave the money to another 
man, and yet, when she called, I crept 
back to her like a whipped cur. I had 
no pride, no self-respect——”’ 

They stood looking at each other, 
her handsin his. At length she spoke, 
sure of herself, afraid of nothing, in 
the new strength that had come to her. 

“I don’t care, I don’t care any 
more what you did, nor—what you 
do.” 

And then, the knowledge that had 
been growing slowly in his mind during 
the past forty-eight hours, came to 
flower. 

Middle-aged, good-for-nothing, dis- 
illusionized, embittered, unprincipled 
man as he was, there was a hope for 
him—a hope of better things, of hap- 
piness. And that hope lay in the cold 
little hands of the girl before him. 

“Will you marry me, Cynthia?” he 
said, slowly. 


XIII 
“Lusal” 


“Please do not call me by my first 
name, Lord Welter.” 


“Very well, Mademoiselle Zoloff. 
The automobile is at the door. In ten 
minutes we shall be gone. Do you 


a how wretched you are making 
me?” 

The Russian girl's strange face paled, 
as she shook her head quietly. It was 
eleven o'clock the morning of the 
rescue, and she was in the old garden, 
whither Welter had followed her. They 
stood facing each other over a low bush 


covered with red-roses. 
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“Tell me, then, why you won't 
marry me. I—you must tell me that 
much.” 

“TI will not marry you, because, of 
course, I do not love you.” 

“That,” returned Welter, deliber- 
ately, “‘is a lie.” 

Cissy Ffoulke, who was concealed 


‘behind her jalousies, leaned forward 


breathlessly. To her surprise, the 
Russian did not answer at once. 

“You will at least admit,’’ Welter 
went on, “that you did care for me in 
England.” 

“Care for you in England? Ah, 
yes! I did! I loved you there! I'd 
have stolen for you, I’d have died for 
you, I’d have—” She broke off with 
a strong shudder. “And you! You 
loved me, too, but you were afraid of 
your sister! You didn’t dare marry 
a governess. Bah! That was enough 
to cure me of my love for you, wasn’t 
it? You went away, you never wrote, 
after telling me you loved me, and you 
let Lady Hawtrey send me away, be- 
cause I had dared to raise my eyes to 
you! Russian women cannot love 
cowards, Lord Welter!” 

Cissy was thrilled, and, cautiously 
opening her window a trifle, peeped 
down. 

They were much too intent on each 
other to hear her, even if she had made 
a much greater noise. Welter’s boy- . 
ish face was flushed to a deep crimson, 
the girl’s, on the contrary, being as 
white as her collar. 

“Tf, then, you had been brave 
enough to marry me, I would have— 
ah, you lost something, my lord, by 
your fearfulness! The other day I told 
some one that I have no talent for 
friendship, that I do not know what 
it means. That is true; I know only 
love and hate. Love betrayed me, 
and, now, only hate remains ot 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t say such 
things. If I was a coward then—and 
I admit that I was—God knows I have 
been punished. And if you will marry 
me, I shall make you happy. I can, 
and I will, I swear it.”’ 

She raised her eyes heavily to his, 
and their expression frightened him. 
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““Make me happy?” she said, slowly. 

“Yes. You do love me. Oh, I 
know you do. There is some wretch- 
ed mystery between us, but I am going 
to get at the bottom of it. You shall 
marry me, do you hear?” 

She shook her head again. 

“Please go now. I will never marry 
you. Forget me. It is better for you 
to forget me.” 

Against the quiet decision of her 
manner his impulsive confidence gave 
way suddenly. 

“Very well. I can’t drag you to 
church against your will, I sup * 
Good-bye. If—if I can make Cony 
ask you to stay with her » 

And as suddenly as he had accepted 
her fiat, she broke down. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry,” she cried, sud- 
denly stretching both hands out to him 
across the rose-bush, “if you only 
knew what you have done!” 

A few minutes later, Welter climbed 
into his place in the automobile beside 
Gratwicke, and the big machine lum- 
bered slowly down the hill. 

“Well?” asked Gratwicke, suddenly. 

“T don’t know, Charlie. She—she 
does care for me—she admits it herself 
—but she wouldn’t let me stay, and 
she swears she’ll never marry me——’”’ 

Gratwicke turned, his green eyes 
full of the overflowing kindne:s of the 
very happy. : 

“I’m sure it will turn out all right, 
old chap,” he said. “It’s just some 
silly, girlish idea. ” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t that. She is not 
‘girlish.’ She is—I can’t say it, Grat- 
wicke—I’m a duffer at words—but 
she is not like other women. There is 
some mystery that—frightens me.” 

Gratwicke was silent. His thoughts 
had gone back to Cynthia and himself. 

The happiness that for years seemed 
to have fluttered ahead of him, just 
out of his reach, was his at last. 
He felt young, full of good, of energy. 
In three days he was to join his sweet- 
heart and her father at San Frances- 
chino, and ask the bishop for his daugh- 
ter. It was characteristic of the man 
that the tremendous difficulty of his 
situation hardly occurred to him. His 











past, his reputation, the things that 
were bound to array themselves against 
him in the bishop’s mind, barely crossed 
his thoughts. 

Past was past. He loved Cynthia, 
and she loved him, therefore, with- 
out protestations, without fuss, or 
vows—tabula rasa. And, tacitly, he 
expected every one concerned to ac- 
cept the tabula rasa without a word of 
either surprise or doubt. 

He himself had wished to go to the 
bishop that very morning, but Cyn- 
thia, less out of fear of a refusal—for, 
like most American girls, the possibil- 
ity of parental refusal of her choice 
was far from her thoughts—than from 
a sort of wish to keep the secret quite 
to themselves for a little while. 

“You will write to me,” she had 
said, and, as he steered the auto skil- 
fully down the steep road, Gratwicke 
smiled to himself over the composition 
of his love-letter. He would tell her 
again that he loved her—just so, in 
the simplest, unadorned words. He 
would tell her that he wished his 
mother could have lived to see. what 
a wise man he had proved himself, 
after all,in the end. He would tell her 
—the lines in his face softened as he 
thought of all he would tell her; his 
eyes grew gentle. It was very won- 
derful to him, and he felt vaguely 
grateful to something that he had been 
given this great happiness. 


Down in the valley a. man crouched 
among some bushes, digging a long 
hole with a little hatchet. He worked 
rapidly, with a nervous glance, every 
now and then, over his shoulder. No 
one was in sight. The swollen river 
rushed heavily along, foaming angrily 
around the slim supports of the little 
wooden bridge that was, since the car- 
rying away of the stone one, the only 
exit from the valley. The road was 
empty. 

The man worked busily. When the 
hole was deep enough, he laid the 
hatchet in it, and buried it, pressing 
down the moist earth with his hands, 
and then strewing pine-needles over 
the slight hummock. At length, he 
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rose, and, turning to the valley, drew 


a deep breath. 

“Madonna! What if I didn’t cut 
deep enough! The boat rocked 
S ” 

As he spoke, the sound of the auto- 
mobile reached him, and he turned 
pale under his brown skin. 

He stood as if turned to stone, his 
eyes fixed on the bridge, his ears 
strained to measure the distance and 
the pace of the lumbering vehicle. 

Just as he began to hear the voices 
of the two Englishmen, a great noise 
from below caused him to turn. A 
creaking, cracking noise, then a crash, 
and the little wooden bridge was bob- 
bing down the stream. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Gratwicke, 
stopping and staring incredulously at 
the river. “This is pleasant!” 

Welter laughed aloud. 

“Is there no other road?” 

“No. Well, we might as well go 
back at once. Kismet!’ 

The automobile descended the slope, 
made a wide curve on the thick green 
grass of the meadow, and then crawled 
slowly back up the road. 

As it disappeared, Vincenzo came 
out of his hiding-place, still white, his 
lips dry. 

“That was a narrow escape,” he 
said, hoarsely ; “ five minutes later e 

But, as he followed his prisoners 
back to the inn, his color returned, and 
a merry smile came to his lips. It 
had been a most excellent idea, cutting 
the supports, and he had been brave 
and wise in carrying it out. It would 
be at least five days before a new 
bridge could be built, and, until then, 
his house was full, and the price of 
food, owing to the ostensible difficul- 
ties of obtaining it, would go up at 
least thirty per cent.! 





XIV 


Cyntu1a, when the automobile dis- 
appeared down the road, put on her 
hat and went through the garden 
down into the olive grove. She 
wished to be alone, and the beauty of 
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the huge old gray trees, with the 
brilliant blue sky above them, pleased 
her. It was appropriate that happi- 
ness like hers should have such a 
setting. 

Although she was so much younger 
than Gratwicke, and though she was 
in love for the first time in her life, 
she had a much truer appreciation of 
the difficulties before them than he 
had. She did not think that her 
father would absolutely refuse to 
allow her to marry Gratwicke, but she 
knew that he would object most 
strongly to her so doing, and that he 
would argue with her about it, by the 
hour. And the girl had an almost 
masculine dislike of useless discussion. 
She had made up her mind—or her 
heart—to marry the notorious Sir 
Charles Gratwicke, and nothing could 
change her intention. Therefore, why 
argue and discuss the pros and cons 
that could not influence her one whit? 

But the arguments and discussions 
would take place, she knew. She 
would be taken home and sat on by 
a coroner’s jury of aunts, she thought, 
with a rueful smile. She had so many 
aunts! And her uncles would protest, 
and her cousins, and the rector of St. 
John’s, and old Dr. Barnes—even the 
cook would try to dissuade her. With 
a sigh, the girl put all the unpleasant 
thoughts behind her, and, sitting down 
on the damp grass, with a joyous dis- 
regard of consequences, gave herself 
up to feeling her happiness. 

Suddenly, she heard a slight noise, 
and, turning, saw the young musician 
standing a few feet away, mene 
against a tree. His face frighten 
her. 

Looking up from her own happiness, 
she found herself face to face with 
despair. The boy’s dark eyes were 
full of an agony so terriblethat it 
seemed as if something must happen— 
that he must fall, or cry out. But he 
did neither, and his perfect immo- 
bility terrified the young girl so that 
she could no longer stay where she 
was. Rising, she went to him. 

‘What is it?” she asked. 

He did not seemed startled; his eyes 
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turned to her as if dumbly asking for 
aid, and he held out his hand. 

She took it. 

“You are ill? Tell me why you are 
suffering?’ she went on, in French. 

“Suffering — yes! Oh, I cannot, I 
cannot! They will kill me, but I 
cannot!” 

He caught her hand in both his, 
and continued, rapidly, in Italian, so 
that she caught only a word or two. 

“T am so young—I am only twenty- 
two—lI thought I could, but I can- 
not——”’ 

“Of course, you cannot, and you 
shall not,” she returned, soothingly. 
“Come, sit down, and tell me, slowly.” 

Suddenly, she was pulled violently 
aside, so that she nearly fell. 

“Leave him alone, will you? What 
is it to you? Go!” 

Luba Zoloff stood by her, her hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, as if she were 
arresting him. 

“Go, I tell you! I will talk to him. 
You fool!’ she went on, furiously, in 
Italian; ‘‘imbecilli! meschino! can- 
agha! Come with me.” 

The boy followed her without a 
word, leaving Cynthia so angry that 
she could hardly speak. Before the 
two had gone many steps, however, 
she had overtaken them. 

“Mademoiselle Zoloff is very im- 
perative,”’ she said, in French, to the 
young man, ‘and you seem to belong 
to her, but if she is trying to force you 
to do something you do not wish to do, 
come to my father, and he will help 
you. Do not be a coward.” 

Luba dropped his arm. 

“Non, Miss Carey a raison! Ne 
soyez pas poltron, Gigi!” 

He raised his eyes to hers, and, 
slowly, his color came back. 

“‘T—am not a coward,” he returned. 
“And—I am not afraid. I am only 
—half ill. It is written.” 

It seemed to Cynthia that the boy 
grew to be several years older as he 
spoke, gazing fixedly into the Rus- 
sian girl's eyes. 

Then, raising his head, he took off 

~ his cap, and bowed. 
“Miss Zoloft will tell you, made- 


moiselle, of what I was thinking. | 
am off now. I go to Bellagna. 
Good-bye.”” He turned to Luba, hold- 
ing out his hand. “Good-bye, and 
thank you again.” 

Another second, and he had gone, 
leaving the two girls together. 

“You made me very angry,” the 
Russian began, promptly; “I had just 
convinced him that he must go back 
to the seminary—he does not wish to 
be a priest, and had run away—and 
then I found you taking his part——” 

Cynthia looked at her. 

“I don’t believe you,” she said, 
coldly. Then she went on up the 
mottled slope to the garden. 


XV 


Cissy sat at her window, watching 
the road leading up to the house, down 
which she had an hour ago seen the red 
automobile disappear. The departure 
of the two men had not only distressed 
her, but she had got herself, she feared, 
into serious trouble, by sending a tele- 
gram to Rose Trevor. It would have 
been very amusing, and without a 
doubt very effective, to have Trevor 
march into the little inn and march 
out again with Gratwicke in her train, 
but it seemed, now that Gratwicke 
had gone, less funny. 

If Trevor came, as she would, almost 
without a doubt, and found Gratwicke 
no longer there, there would be trouble. 
Cissy had many good qualities, but 
bravery was not among them. 
eagerness to detach thel@an she loved, 
at any price, from Cy , promised 
to make the price too heavy. 

It was senseless, idiotic, disgusting 
of Gratwicke to have gone, leaving her, 
Cissy, in such a plight, and she had not 
an idea of what steps to take to avoid 
meeting the irate actress. ; 

Cynthia, in her natural wish for soli- 
tude in which to dream over her love- 
story, had changed her father’s mind 
about going back to San Franceschino, 
that day, and Cissy had been forced to 
acquiesce in the arrangement. So 


here she was, caught in her own trap. | 
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Her slim hands clenched, as she sat 
at the window. It was abominable. 
Cynthia’s perfectly driveling expression 
convinced her of the truth of her sus- 
picions, and Gratwicke’s manner had 
enraged her. Idiots! 

A party of peasants passed down the 
road, carrying flowers, and dressed in 
their best. They were on their way te 
Ponterossa, to see the king. What 
fools peasants -were! To walk for 
hours, to spend the day in ploughing 
their way through the muddy roads in 
the burning sun, to eat little, to arrive 
tired and footsore at some wretched 
third-class inn, and stand for hours at 
the station to see—what? The king! 
A little man with pop-eyes and an ab- 
surd mustache—she forgot, in her petu- 
lance, that the king, for those poor 
people, represents not only power, 
but, what is still more beautiful, ro- 
mance. 

Some one came up-stairs, and passed 
her room. Down in the little salon, 
Adalgisa was sweeping, and some- 
where in the distance Teresa sang, 
lustily. And Charlie had gone. She 
had lost him definitely. 

Life seemed very hard, and it might 
have been so sweet. After all, what 
did she ask? Only the love of one man, 
a man who for years had been almost 
an outcast, who was not good, or 
great, or rich. With a piteous clear- 
ness of vision, Cissy Ffoulke realized 
her own disinterestedness. She was 
not greedy, and yet the little she 
asked was denied her! 

“Mrs. Ffoulke, such a queer thing has 
happened.” Cynthia had come in 
and stood before the glass, taking off 
her hat. 

Cissy looked at her, with sternly 
just eyes appreciating to the full the 
value and beauty of the girl’s youth. 

“You call it queer?” she asked, 
slowly. 

Cynthia stared for a moment, and 
then blushed, suddenly. 

“Oh, you have guessed? I didn’t 
mean that! But how did you guess?” 

“My dear child; I am neither blind, 
nor an utter fool!’’ 

“Tam rather glad you know—only, I 
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Poor fa- 


have not yet told father. 
ther!”’ 
“I advise you to let Charlie tell 
poor father,” returned Cissy, drily. 
“Well, never mind that now. Only 
—oh, Mrs. Ffoulke, I am so happy!” 
The sun came in full on her bright 


hair, on her smooth young skin. Cissy 
looked at her, scrutinizingly. Charlie 
soved her. For some reason, it was 
harder to her by far than was his old 
passion for Rose Trevor. 

For a moment, she hated Cynthia, 
and the cruel fact that her revenge 
must fall flat, through Charlie’s depar- 
ture, almost took her breath away. If 
he had only stayed! It would have done 
her some good at least to see him de- 
sert Cynthia at the first sign from Tre- 
vor. And yet, as she knew, her love 
was in a way most unselfish. She had 
suffered abuse and distrust from her 
friends, through her loving and persist- 
ent championship of him. Only his 
well-known love for Rose Trevor had 
prevented her friendship for him from 
hurting her socially. In spite of all 
this, she was capable of ruining his hap- 
piness and that of the young girl he 
loved. There is nothing more ttterly 
incomprehensible under the sun than 
woman-nature—unless it be man- 
nature. 

Suddenly, Cynthia flushed a deep 
red, and, leaning forward, looked eag- 


_ erly out of the window, over the head of 


her companion. 

‘“‘ Why, there’s—no, it can’t be! But 
it ts—the automobile! They have 
come back!” 

And Mrs. Ffoulke, following her 
glance, repeated with a heart-beat of 


oy: 
“Yes, they have come back!” 


XVI 


Nature is always artistic, always 
apropos. Circumstance, on the other 
hand, frequently blunders. 

Gratwicke, who, in his way, was 
rather a connoisseur in events, always 
felt that those of the afternoon of the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1900, should . 





A 


have taken place at night. There 
should have been a moon, scurrying 
clouds, a moaning wind; all of which 
accompaniments to the course of things 
would have been satisfactory, if a lit- 
tle obvious. 

However, it was about four o’clock 
on a glowing afternoon that he stood 
with the bishop at the edge of the 
great stream, watching the little boat, 
the only one in the neighborhood, 
carry its last load of pleasure-seeking 
peasants to the other side. The bish- 
op, enlightened, possibly, by some re- 
mark of Cissy Ffoulke’s, had suddenly 
developed an annoying, if’ flattering, 
predilection for the society of the Eng- 
lishman, whereas Cissy herself had 
linked her arm in Cynthia’s and 
taken the girl for a walk among the 
olives. 

Cynthia had gone without protest- 
ing. She felt that her father, as she 
said, smelt a rat, and she really hoped 
that he would follow the scent and 
begin the preliminary skirmish. The 
bridge could not be rebuilt, even in a 
makeshift way, for several days, and, 
with the practical sense that was hers, 
the girl felt that the sooner the war 
began, the sooner peace would be 
declared—at least, temporarily. 

Gratwicke, from other reasons, had 
decided to inform the bishop of what 
had taken place, but the old man showed 
a surprising capability of cutting 
him short in a perfectly casual way, 
every time he began to approach the 
subject. The bishop was much an- 
noyed by the turn affairs had taken, 
but he hated argument as much as did 
his daughter, and cherished a manly 
delusion to the effect that, if he could 
avoid an open discussion, and get 
Cynthia away, he could divert her, 
and cause her to forget Gratwicke. 

So the two men fenced civilly as they 
watched the little boat crossing and re- 
crossing, and it was not until, on its 
last homeward journey, the small 
craft suddenly ran into some hidden ob- 
stacle and promptly sank, her owner 
swimming back to the farther shore, 
that Gratwicke, choosing a moment 
when the bishop’s interest in the 
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swimmer had closed his voluble lips, 


said, abruptly: 
“Bishop Carey, I love your daugh- 
ter.” 

“I am sorry to hear you say so, Sir 
Charles.” 

“‘And—she loves me.” 

The bishop liked the tone of his 
voice, in spite of himself. 

“My daughter is very young,” he 
returned, inappositely. 

“She is twenty-three. I hope, sir, 
that you will consent to our marriage,” 

The bishop stared. The notorious 
Sir Charles Gratwicke asking for his 
daughter in that politely confident 
manner! 

“TI most certainly will not consent, 
sir, and I must say that I am surprised 
—surprised——”” 

“Surprised at my daring?” 


Gratwicke’s handsome eyes smiled’ 


kindly down at the indignant little 
man. . 
‘“‘My dear bishop, I understand you. 
I have been a bad man. I have been 
a prodigal, but, if you could see into 
my head—or my heart—you would 
forget all that. 1 assure you, sir, I am 
at this moment as good a man as there 
is in this world. Why I love Cynthia, 
God only knows, but I do, and, there- 
fore—I am not unworthy 6f her——” 

The bishop gasped, and took off his 
hat. It was very warm, The owner 
of the boat stood on the opposite bank, 
wringing the water out of his velveteen 
clothes. 

“T am glad that you are—as you say. 
But I must, nevertheless, refuse—— 

Gratwicke laid a hand on each of the 
speaker’s shoulders. 

“Now, please don’t be hasty. Let 
me say what I have to say, first.”’ 

But he did not goon. To their left 
was a steep descent, at the bottom of 
which a narrow path led from the 
olive grove. Down this path hurried 
Luba Zoloff, followed by the yo 
Italian. He was very much agitated, 
and both men on the height recalled, as 
they saw him, the story Cynthia had 
told at luncheon, of her interview with 
him and the Russian in the olive 


grove. 
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At the end = the path, the girl 
sto and turned. 

Pee she said, impatiently, in 
Italian, addressing her companion as 
“thou,” and adding something that 
neither the bishop nor Gratwicke un- 
derstood. 2 

The young man nodded, grimly. 

“T am ready.” 

The girl then went and called across 
the river through her hollowed hands 
to the boatman. The man shrugged 
his shoulders, and pointed to the glit- 
tering, champagne-colored water. 

“What? Where is your boat?” 
she repeated, impatiently. 

The bishop was about to call down 
to her, but Gratwicke prevented his 


doing it. 
Her face had turned as white as her 
collar. ; 
“The boat,” she stammered, in 


French, “the boat is sunk!” 

And the boy, his face illumined with 
a sudden joy, repeated it after her, 
“The boat is sunk!” She turned and 
looked at him, her splendid hair blaz- 
ing in the sunlight. 

“Oh, you coward! Oh, you miséra- 
ble! And I, who believed in you—that 
you were man enough to avenge your 
father and your mother! Bah!” She 
struck him fiercely across the face as 
she spoke. 

He shrank back, paler than ever but 
for the red mark her hand had left. 

“I—I am sorry, mademoiselle—I 
am sorry——” 

He held bed ome done up in a gay 
green-and-red handkerchief, and, with- 
out answering, she took it from him. 

“Sit down! Take off your boots. 
Hurry, there is no time to lose.” 

He sat down, staring at her help- 
lessly. 

“But there is no boat.” 

“Then you must swim,” she re- 
torted, passionately. “Hurry!” 

He scrambled to his feet. “‘Made- 
moiselle, I—I can’t swim.” 

There was a long pause, the two men 
above them, too much interested to 
reflect that they were eavesdropping, 
watching breathlessly. At length the 
girl said, slowly: 


“You can’t swim?” 


“No. I don’t know how.” 
“Swear it! Swear it, on your moth- 
er’s soul!”’ 


“TI swear by my mother’s soul, that 
I cannot!” 

“Then,” she said, slowly, “give me 
— it!” 

He handed her the package, which 
seemed to be a box, and she set it 
down and opened it, her back ‘to the 
onlookers, so that they could not see 
what it contained. A second later, 
however, she turned again, somethin 
knotted carefully in the brilliant hand- 
kerchief. ~- 

“Hold it.” 

With a swift movement, she loos- 
ened her hair, and shook it down her 
back. Then, skilfully, quietly, she 
fastened the newly made package on 
her head, tying the ends of the ker- 
chief under her chin, and fastening it 
further with a gold pin from her belt. 
Then she gathered her hair once more 
into a big, flat knot on her crown, al- 
most covering the kerchief, except for 
the ends. 

““What—what are you going to do?” 
asked the boy, nervously. “ 

“To do?” she laughed. “J can 
swim, my dearest! Good-bye.” 

As she spoke, she flung off her long 
skirt, and stood in a short one, reach- 
ing only to her knees. 

“Miss Zoloft!” 

She looked up. “Ah, it is you, Sir 
Charles Gratwicke? Well — good- 
bye!” 

“You must not try to swim the 
river! It is nonsense!” 

“Ah, yes, nonsense! Good-bye!’ 
She ran swiftly out into deep water, 
and turned. “Tell—Harry—good- 
bye, for me.” 

Gratwicke, who could not reach the 
water from where he stood, owing to a 
thick growth of thorns between him 
and it, slid hurriedly down the steep 
ravine to where the boy still stood. As 
he reached the bottom, his foot caught 
in a root, and he fell, wrenching his 
knee badly. Struggling to his feet, he 
called to the boy to help him, but his 
answer was a sudden and surprising 
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blow on the head that dazed him. 
When he had recovered, it was too late. 

The bishop, dancing about on the 
bluff, pointed a bright spot in the river 
out to him. 

“There she is! 
drown!” 

Gratwicke, still giddy and sick from 
his blow, dragged off his boots and 
made for the water. The red spot 
bobbed about now, helpless in the cur- 
rent. The sun shone gloriously; the 
sky was as blue as a turquoise. 

Half an hour later, Gratwicke came 
back, towing, by her skirt, the girl, 
whose body had caught in a floating 
tree. The bishop and the boy met him 
and helped him, half-exhausted as he 
was, to climb out of the water. The 
boy had made no attempt to run away; 
he had. stood looking on, without a 
word. Gratwicke laid his burden 
down, and stretched his arms. 

“Now, then, you,” he said, in 
French, “explain it.” 

“I have nothing to explain.” 

“Why did you strike me?” 

“So you couldn’t prevent her from 
going.” 

“She went in your place?’ 

“Yes.” 

“To do what?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“You must tell. 
later.” 

““How—later ?”’ 

“ At the inquest.” 

The boy clasped and unclasped his 
hands, nervously. 

“Would that get into the papers?” 

“Of course it would. You had bet- 
ter tell us.” 

“Come, Gratwicke, you. must get 
back to the inn—two such drenchings 
in one day are no joke. I will stay 
with the poor girl.” 

Gratwicke nodded. 

“Yes. Only, first I must take what 
she has on her head.” 

Kneeling, he unfastened her wet 
hair, and removed the kerchief. Open- 
ing it, he took out a small revolver and 
a box of cartridges, done up in oiled 
silk. 

“My God!” exclaimed the bishop. 


God help us, she will 


Either now, or 
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Gratwicke turned to the boy. 
“You were to have carried these?’ 
oe Yes.” 

“You were to have killed—whom?” 

Then, suddenly, his weak nerves 
gone to pieces in a second, after hours 
and days of a fearful strain, the boy 
broke down, and told the story. 

He was to shoot the king, that even- 
ing, during the festivities at the sta- 
tion. It had been arranged in Milan 
that the attempt was to be made dur- 
ing June, while the king was traveling 
in the mountains, and Luba Zoloff, 
who was a leader in the small band 
of nihilists in Milan, was to be told 
the exact time when the king should 
be at some definite place. The boy, 
who was twenty-two and an illumina- 
tor of parchment by profession, was 
chosen to do the deed, as he hated the 
king for having refused to pardon his 
father and mother for a murder years 
before, and had begged to be given the 
chance for revenge. 

Luba had received word by telegram 
that the king was to pass the station 
that evening, and had given him the 
pistol and cartridges. Then he had 
lost his courage, and had tried to re- 
treat. It was, after all, too dreadful to 
kill aman. He couldn’t do it. She 
would have done it— The young 
man broke down, looking at the quiet 
face surrounded by the dripping red 
hair, at his feet. 

““God have mercy on her soul!” he 
added, crossing himself. a 

And the bishop, who held his hat in 
his hand, added, quietly: 

“Amen.” 


XVII 


Two hours later, the body of Luba 
Zoloft lay on her narrow bed, covered 
with roses, candles burning at her 
head and feet, and on her breast a 
crucifix. 

Cynthia Carey, the daughter of a 
Protestant bishop, had taken the 
crucifix from the wall and laid it be- 
tween the dead girl’s quiet hands, and 
her father, knowing the story, said 
nothing. 
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Welter, to whom Gratwicke had 
broken the news of Luba’s death, 
came in, and stood a long time at the 
foot of the bed, and then laid, just 
over her heart, a little bunch of forget- 
me-nots. Then he went quietly to his 
room and closed the door. 


“Bishop,” said Gratwicke, joining 
the old man in the garden, whither he 
had come on leaving the death- 
chamber, “must we tell Welter?’ 

“No,” returned the bishop. ‘“ We 
will not tell him. He loved her. No 
one need ever know.” 

After a pause, he went on: 

“The boy has gone, Gratwicke. I 
gave him some money, and he is 
going to Genoa, to sail for South 
America. He is afraid to stay in 
Italy, and he has a sister in Brazil. 
He is also going to die. I had no 
business to let him go——”’ 

There was promise of :nuch obsti- 
nacy in the old man’s voice. 

“T am glad you did. Otherwise, I 
should have had to do it myself,” 
returned Gratwicke, repressing a 
smile. 

‘Gratwicke, you are nearly drowned, 
too. Drink someofthis. It is good.” 

The bishop’s flask was silver, and had 
a neat little patent cover. Gratwicke 
drank, and thanked him. 

It was a beautiful evening. The 
snow-peaks were like heaps of rose- 
leaves; purple shadows clung around 
the trees; a bell in the valley rang for 
the angelus; one star had come out. 
Suddenly the bishop stopped in his 


occupation of picking roses, and 
turned. “Hear that?” It was a 
nightingale, in the depths of a clump 
of cypresses. 


“ Riverenza, dinner is served.’’ Vin- 
cenzo stood by them. “Ah, a night- 
ingale. Noisy bird!’’ 

The two men followed him, re- 
luctantly, into the house. 

Welter did not come down to din- 
ner, and the little party sat together at 
one end of the long room. They were 
rather silent, for they all thought of 
the girl in the room above. Cissy 
Ffoulke watched Gratwicke, unceas- 
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ingly. He looked very tired, 
but his eyes were happy. The bishop 
was thoughtful, quite forgetting to 
eat his macaroni. Cynthia glanced at 
him anxiously from time to time. 

Suddenly, a sound of voices came in 
through the corridor, and Vincenzo 
rushed out of the room. “ Excel- 
lenza,” they heard him say, and 
then, a shrill woman’s voice, speaking 
French: “But the best rooms you 
ae for madame—nothing else will 

o.”’ 

Gratwicke and Cissy Ffoulke, look- 
ing up, met each other’s eyes. 

Then the door opened, and Rose 
Trevor came in, walking with the 
slow grace for which she had been 
famous for years. She wore a long 
pongee coat and a flat hat draped 
with several veils. As she passed the 
table, she put up a short gold lorgnon, 
and glanced carelessly at its occupants. 

Gratwicke, whose back was to her, 
did not move. Mrs. Trevor sat down 
at a small table by the window, and 
threw back her veils, one after an- 
other. She was dyed, painted, pow- 
dered; but, even yet, she was one of 
the most beautiful of women. ‘Vin- 
cenzo, who came mincing in to give 
her her soup, almost spilt it over her, 
instead, as he saw her face. 

Cynthia stared, unaffectedly; the 
bishop frowned, and stole another 
glance; Cissy drew a deep breath. 
Gratwicke, his face perfectly white, 
went on with his salad. Cissy could 
have screamed with satisfaction. Any 
one, she felt, would be better than 
Cynthia, and her telegram, telling of 
the impending engagement, had 
brought the only person who could 
break that engagement, now an es- 
tablished fact. 

“ Ah, Sir Charles, is that you?” 

Mrs. Trevor’s voice was as perfect 
as in the days of her earliest youth. 

Gratwicke rose, deliberately. ‘‘ How 
do *you do?’ he said, going to her 
table, and holding out his hand. 

Rose Trevor had loved him; more 
than any one else in the world, she 
had loved the man who had so cheer- 
fully ruined himself for her. And 
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now, some one—a woman, of course— 
had told her that he was engaged. 
She raised her great eyes to his. 

“Dear!”’ she said, under her breath. 

Gratwicke looked at her fixedly for 
a second. Then he drew a deep sigh 
of relief. Shaking his head almost 
imperceptibly, he said, in a low voice: 

“Good-bye!” 

She understood. 

ti Ah?” 

“Yes. Thank God!” 

He went back to his place, and sat 
down, and a few minutes later she left 
the room. 

“How in the name of goodness did 
she get here?’’ asked Cissy, at length, 
comfortably. She had not heard the 
short conversation between Trevor and 
Gratwicke. 

“Vincenzo, how arrive, the lady?”’ 

Vincenzo grinned. “The Signor 
Conte del Valle, in Marsina—he has a 
boat, the signor conte, and an auto- 
mobile. The lady came to our bridge 
this afternoon; no bridge; determined 
to come—poor Vincenzo his humble 
inn much liked!—so back they go to 
Marsina, and the signor conte bring 
them rs 

The bishop sent his daughter to 
fetch his pipe, as they left the table. 

Outside, in the dusk, stood a great 
yellow automobile, and in it sat a 
man. 

“Buona sera, signor conte."’ Vin- 
cenzo rushed by, very important, with 
a tray laden with coffee-cups. 

There were trunks in the auto, and 
bags and wraps were being handed up 
by a servant in livery. Another ser- 
vant held a loudly yapping, white lap- 
dog. 

Cynthia, coming down-stairs, met 
Mrs.Trevor, who stopped her. 

“So you are engaged to Charlie 
Gratwicke?’’ the actress said, gently. 
“ Really—I oe 

“I am Rose Trevor, my dear. It 
may interest you to know that I came 
on purpose to see him, and that—he 
will have nothing to do with me! You 
are not very pretty 4 

Cynthia was too happy to be un- 
generous. 


“No, I am not pretty, and you are 
as beautiful as—as——”’ 

““As an angel’? Well, good-bye, 
I hope you will be happy. Tell him 
that. I really do hope you may both 
be happy.” 

With a little nod, she went on down. 
stairs, and, when Cynthia came out on 
the terrace a moment later, she was 
gone. 

Cissy Ffoulke was frightened when, 
during the above conversation, Grat- 
wicke joined her. 

“Oh!” she said, faintly. 

But he was smiling. 

“T have to thank you, Cissy, for the 
only thing I needed to make me per. 
fectly happy. The absolute knowl 
edge that Rose Trevor was no more to 
me than—any other woman. So, we'll 
say no more about your having sent 
for her.”’ 

He left her, still smiling, and, with- 
out a word, she crept up to her room. 

She had failed, Trevor had failed— 
what hadwon? Was it love? Or was 
it, simply—youth? 

And she was ashamed, and she was 
sorry. She liked Cynthia, and Cyn- 
thia would make Char happy—oh, to- 
morrow she would surely be glad! 

As she passed the room where the 
dead girl lay, Adalgisa came out, With 
red eyes. 

“T have been saying a prayer for 
her,”” the woman said, “for her soul. 
The signora is going to do the same.” 

Cissy went in and knelt by the bed. 
She had no particular religion, and she 
had cared nothing for the Russian, but 
death is death. : 

At length, she rose, tears streaming 
down her cheeks. She had prayed 
that Gratwicke and Cynthia might be 


happy. 
XVIII 


“GRATWICKE, I have been thinking 
of the parable of the prodigal son.” 

The bishop’s voice was unsteady. 

“I am not a prodigal son, bishop; | 
have no father.” 

“*And lo, when he beheld him—’ 
Gratwicke, you have saved many of 
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God’s children to-day; you have risked let you have my girl yet; you must 
your life thoughtlessly for others——’’ wait ayear, but during that year, I, too, 
“Bishop, ninety-nine men out of a_ shall hope.” 
hundred would have done that.” 
“ And—well, I believe in you,” went “Cynthia, come with me into the 
on the old man, hastily. ‘‘I will not garden; there is a nightingale Y 


OCn 


ALL CORRECT 


AN antiseptic baby lived on antiseptic milk; 
His clothes were antiseptic, made of antiseptic silk. 
In antiseptic carriages he rode, with time to spare. 
He had an antiseptic nurse, breathed antiseptic air. 
And though upon this mundane sphere he did not long abide 
They placed him in an antiseptic coffin when he died. 


& 


HIS SOLICITUDE 


“ MAMA; can God hear everything?” 
“Everything, Willie.” 
“And is God always happy?” 
‘Always, Willie. Why do you ask?” 
‘Well, I should think it would make Him suffer a little to hear what sister 
and that fellow of hers are saying to each other in the next room.” 


2 


THE WONDERFUL EFFECT 


HE Didn't my proposal fairly take you off your feet? 
SHe—Well, you know I have been in your lap ever since. 


€ 


A MAGNATE is known by the trust company he keeps. 
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THE BOLD GHOST 


‘THE year was young, but the place was old, 
And the house had gone to sleep, 

And the ghost that came by night was bold, 
For the silence was so deep. 


Aloud he called to his heart’s fair queen, 
But she would not unbar the door, 

And the window from which she used to lean 
Stirred at her touch no more. 


In vain through the empty night he cried, 
But there came no answering tone; 

And then he bethought him that since he died 
A hundred years had flown. 


But a hundred years should have brought more near 
The Love that he loved so well; 

And the bold ghost’s heart turned cold with fear— 
Where was the old-time spell? 


Had she forgotten what he held fast ?>— 
They say tis a woman’s way; 

Was it only a dream that Love could last, 
The dream of an idle day? 


From the silent house the bold ghost turned— 
Why dream that a dream is true?— 

Ashes were where Love’s fire once burned; 
Death’s meaning at last he knew. 


Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


De 


HER GREATEST FEAR 


VAY Antique doesn’t like fast men. 
E..ta—lI suppose she’s afraid they will get away from her. 


2& 


AN OPTIMIST 


USBAND—There! I have just paid up all our bills. 
Wire—Never mind, darling. I'll have a new lot for you soon. 





THE LAST DITCH 


By Ruth Kimball Gardiner 


ried my whole family. We 

thought at the time that she had 
married merely my brother Bob, but 
that was because we didn’t know 
Lucy. We soon found out better. 
Nell and Madge and I had made up 
our minds to go in for careers, but 
Lucy changed all that. She dragged 
Nell out of college in her junior year, 
and married her to a stock-broker. 
She hunted Madge from studio to 
studio, till she ran. her into a corner, 
and tied her up to a cavalry captain. 
Then she began on me. 

I held out till the last ditch. The 
last ditch, in my case—and I don’t 
mean to say anything unkind, though 
the man was an utterly impossible 
person who wore green cravats— 
yawned before me, and I yawned be- 
fore it—or him, rather—for one whole 
season. Then Lucy began to drag up 
her heavy artillery, and I ran away. 

Madge and her captain were in San 
Francisco, and I dropped in on them, 
without warning, just in time to see 
them off for Manila. Madge told me 
I might just as well give in first as 
last, and that I'd better go back home 
and let Lucy dispose of me as she saw 
fit: but, when I thought of those green 
cravats, I simply couldn’t. On the 
way to the steamer, Madge remem- 
bered that Mary Cargill was at San 
Diego, ani said I'd better go down 
and stay there till I could see my way 
clear to returning to Lucy. On top of 
-this, Lucy wired that the last ditch 
was on his way to San Francisco. 
That settled it. I telegraphed Mary 
that I was coming, and the next train 
carried me South. 

37 


| WAS seventeen when Lucy mar- 


It was°on the ferry going over to 
Oakland that I first saw the Unspeak- 
able Being. He wore a curled mus- 
tache, and a diamond scarf-pin, and he 
offered me biscuits to feed to the gulls. 
Of course, everybody knows tliat 
manners are more free in California 
than they are in the East, but even in 
California one doesn’t wish to be 
really cordial to beings who curl their 
mustaches and wear diamonds, so I 
buttoned myself into the coffin-like 
seclusion of my berth the minute the 
train started. 

I was feeling uncommonly helpless 
and unprotected and sorry for myself. 
I'd never been about alone before, and 
Lucy has always impressed on the that 
unmarried females—Lucy has an old- 
fashioned vocabulary—are decidedly 
at a disadvantage away from home. 
Lucy thinks there is something in- 
herently indelicate in the idea of a 
woman of five-and-twenty going about 
with nothing on her visiting-card but 
the name she was born to. She says 
that the consciousness of possessing a 
husband, even if he is thousands of 
miles away, is the greatest help in the 
world to a woman when she is travel- 
ing. ¥ 

I had plenty of time to think about 
Lucy’s ideas before I got to San Diego, 
for one Western town is always at 
least a thousand miles from another 
Western town. I saw that curled 
mustache ready to grin at me every 
time I raised my eyes, and I began to 
think that I’d never been so fond of 
anybody in my life as I was going to 
be of Mary Cargill. 

There was nobody to meet me at 
the San Diego station. The diamond 





ail 


searf-pin asked me if he might see me 
to my home, but I assured him that my 
friends lived forty miles out on a ranch, 
and I climbed into the first wheeled 
thing I saw, and told the driver to 
drive to Major Cargill’s. 

We found the house after we had 
raced pretty much all over San Diego, 
and, to my dismay, nobody was at 
home but a Chinese cook. The driver 
managed to make out that the Car- 
gills had gone to Honolulu, or St. 
Petersburg, or into the fourth dimen- 
sion, or somewhere else. Of course, 
that sort of a shock serves one per- 
fectly right for coming when one isn’t 
expected, but, for the moment, I was 
ready to shed tears. I didn’t know a 
soul in all California, and I was alone. 

That is how I happened to go to 
Coronado. If I live a thousand years, 
I shall never forget the agony of the 
moment when the trolley-car set me 
down in front of the hotel, and I knew 
that I had to face a whole houseful of 
perfect strangers, without the con- 
sciousness of being married to give 
me self-possession. There were golf 
girls and men on the verandas, and 
battalions of women with fancy-work, 
and they all stared at me as I slunk 
in. I had never before been to a 
hotel alone in all my life, and I 
thought of Lucy’s stories of the way 
unattached women are regarded. 

A lovely, comforting idea struck me 
as I walked into the office. There was 
nobody within a thousand miles who 
knew me. Why shouldn’t I avail 
myself of the protection of a husband’s 
name if I chose? I dramatized the 
whole situation in half a second, and, 
as I went along, I added details to give 
the: story verisimilitude. If a hus- 
band, why not other male members of 
afamily? Why, as the Italians say, be 
economical with anything so cheap and 
useful as a lie? 

I went right up to the desk, and 
wrote my name down on the regis- 
ter: 


Mrs. William H. Brown, Philadelphia. 


I. chose that name because I 
hadn’t time to think of anything else, 
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and “William Brown” is what one 
oy call generic. I put in the 
“H” because it made the name sound 
more complete, and I said “Phila. 
delphia” because Philadelphia has 
such a reassuringly respectable look. 
Then I added one of the corroborative 
details that had occurred to me. 

“My brother-in-law and his wife are 
to join me here,” I explained, 
“Kindly let me know when they ar- 
rive. The name is Robert E. Brown.” 

I don’t know why I said brother-in- 
law, unless it was that I didn’t want 
to drag in any more surnames, and | 
might just as well have said father-in- 
law, or first cousin; but it really didn’t 
matter what relation I claimed, for a 
perfectly ghastly thing happened. 
The clerk quickly turned to the pre- 
ceding page of the register. 

“Mr. Brown arrived last night,” he 
said. “Shall I send him word you are 
here?”’ 

My knees clicked together like 
castanets, but I managed to gurgle: 

“Oh, no! I'll send my card to him 
after I have rested a little.” 

I don’t know how I got to the room 
they gave me. I bolted the door, and 
then I just dropped on the bed, 
and—sozzled! There I was, in a per- 
fectly lovely place, where I might have 
stayed forever if I hadn’t put in that 
corroborative detail. What om earth 
I ever did it for, I don’t know. Lucy 
says that an unattached female can't 
possibly get herself into a hotel unless 
she—I think Lucy says she has to 
send on letters of reference pefore- 
hand, or something like t but | 
don’t believe it. There must’be thou- 
sands and thousands of unmarried 
women of five-and-twenty who go 
about from hotel to hotel ds they 
please, though I don’t know an 


about how they manage it, and Lucy | 


may be right. 

At any rate, I wished I had stuck 
to the truth, or, at least, that I hadn't 
put in that touch about the brother- 
in-law. If I went near-the office, the 
clerk would be sure to bring out the 
man, and then what on could I 
say? The more I thought of it, the 
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worse it seemed. I saw that I’d have 
to sneak out of the hotel as soon as I 
could, and when I looked out of my 
window at the palms and the flowers 
and the sea and the people bathing and 
the golf girls and men strolling about 
the beach, I couldn’t help crying. 
I'd have to go back to Lucy and the 
last ditch, and when I thought of 
the green cravats, I stopped crying. 
Never! I’d stay right there at Coro- 
nado, and dodge the brother-in-law as 
long as I could. Perhaps he’d go 
away, or perhaps I could think up 
some story to tell the clerk to account 
for our not recognizing each other. 
Perhaps I could work up something 
plausible about our being separated in 
our infancy, or—well, 1 ordered my 
dinner sent to my room, and took the 
night to think things over. 

The hack-driver had told me of an 
excursion down into Mexico that I 
might take and give myself one day 
ot grace. If Robert E. Brown was a 
man of any standing in the world, he 
couldn't possibly hang around a Winter 
resort every day doing nothing. He 
might be a business man staying there 
only a-day or two, or he might be a 
confirmed invalid, and, in that case, 
I could steer clear of him easily. At 
any rate, I made up my mind not to 
start back home till circumstances 
forced me out of Coronado. 

I breakfasted in my room on five 
different kinds of fresh fruit, and then 
I stole out of the hotel by a side exit, 
and took the trolley-car down the long 
avenue of palms to the San Diego 
ferry. 

I managed to find the terminal sta- 
tion of the little tram-way that runs 
down to the Mexican boundary, and 
climbed into a shabby old car, with a 
number of tourists in bobbed-off skirts 
and blue veils, and an air of wanting 
to see everything for the sake of being 
able to say that they had seen it, as 
the saying is. The party was person- 
ally conducted by a saddle-colored man 
with an overcoat and a Mexican-straw 
sombrero. He smiled dt me in a 
friendly way, and remarked that it was 
a fine day. He said it in a kind of 


English, but I made answer in my very 
best Castilian: ‘= 

“ No es verdad?” 

I don’t know whether that was the 
right thing to say or not, but it’s all 
the Spanish I know except “‘ mafiana,”’ 
and “Eso nt me va,” and “A otro perro 
con ese hueso,”’ and none of those re- 
marks seemed to suit the case. Any- 
how, I was sorry I’d said anything at 
all, a minute later, for a man in the seat 
behind me leaned forward, and said: 

“Que tiene Usted? That nigger 
ain’t a greaser. He can’t ‘hablar’ a 
bit. He came from Cleveland.” 

There just behind me was the '- 
speakable Being of the curléd mus- 
tache and the diamond scarf-pin. I 
could see that he recognized me, and 
that nothing but the intervention of 
sudden death could keep him from 
talking to me. The car rattled and 
banged along through orange-groves 
and olive-orchards, and the eyes under 
every one of those blue veils rested on 
me with unconcealed disapproval. 
Every other woman in the car had 
some friend or kinsman with her, and 
there I was, all alone, with that curled 
mustache grinning more and.more 
familiarly every minute. A woman 
with a fat, good-natured face occu- 
pied the other half of my seat, and 
that was some comfort, but, after a 
little while, the car stopped at a way- 
station, and she left me. I turned 
quite sick, knowing that in another 
moment that curled mustache would 
plump itself down beside me. There 
was no help for it. I stared stonily 
out of the window. Then I heard a 
strange voice saying: 

“Why, fancy finding you, of all 
people, here! I didn’t see you till this 
moment. How do you do, and when 
did you come out?” 

I looked up. There in the aisle 
stood a man I had never before seen, 
but he was unmistakably the kind of 
man I’ve always known—+the kind of 
man I’ve danced with and walked with 
and talked with ever since Lucy brought 
me out. 

““May I sit here?’’ he asked; and, as 
he took the seat, he managed to say: 
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“I beg your pardon for the liberty, 
but that beast behind you——”” 

Really, I could have hugged that 
man, then and there. He went on 
talking about the orange crop, and the 
San .José scale, and the climate, and 
the weather, and dear only knows what 
else, and I just sat still and basked in 
the comfort of feeling that I was no 
longer at the mercy of curled mus- 
taches and diamond scarf-pins, and 
eyes under blue veils. I had some- 
body from my own world to look after 
me, for the moment, at least, and I 
gradually regained my composure till, 
by the time the crazy old train stopped 
just north of the Mexican border, we 

s chatting together as if we had 
er a friend’s roof, instead of in 
rnia tram-car. 

ss saddle-colored man packed us, 

e veils and all, into two stages, and 
I saw the curled mustache on the seat 
with the driver of the first stage be- 
fore the man from my world handed 
me into the second. , 

If you can imagine a strip of the 
New Jersey coast where there is no 
water, no cottage, no boardwalk and 
not a bit of grass, you have a picture 
of the corner of Mexico into which we 
presently rattled. There were a few 
shabby cotton-woods along the low 
banks of what would have been a 
river if there had been any water in it, 
there was a granite boundary monu- 
ment, protected from souvenir-col- 
lectors by a fence of iron pickets, a 
little cactus, and the rest was sand 
and desolation. One of the blue veils 
remarked that Mexico wasn’t much to 
see, but it was something to be able 
to say one had seen it, and the rest 
of the party seemed to agree with 
her. 

Our destination was the village of 
Tia Juana, which is Spanish for “ Aunt 
Jane.” Tia Juana is a side-show for 
the big tent of California. It has a 
shop or two, in which one buys Mexi- 
can drawn work and belts and paper 
fans for a little less than twice the 
price one pays in Fifth avenue, and 
there is a post-office kept alive by the 
post-cards of relays of blue veils. 


The curled mustache was. in the 
offing all the while, and the man from 
my world kept him hull down. Not 
one of the blue veils was so care-free 
and gay as I was. I loaded myself 
down with flag stick-pins and scraps of 
rough turquoise, and I bought a 
dozen post-cards and mailed them to 
members of Lucy’s family. It was 
something, after all, to be in Mexico, 
snapping my fingers at Lucy and the 
last ditch. Lucy couldn’t possibly 
know from the post-card that I was 
only a few miles from my native land, 
for Tia Juana isn’t on any map I ever 
saw, and Lucy hasn’t the faintest idea 
of geography west of Pittsburg. 
The man from my world let me take 
his fountain-pen so that I might write 
the postals, and when I’d quite fin- 
ished, he said he’d send off a few, also. 
I knew he meant me to see both the 
addresses and the signature. It wasa 
delicate way of letting me know 
something about himself. I watched 
him write, and by the time he had ad- 
dressed four cards, I saw that at least he 
knew the names and _addresses . of 
some of the right kind’ of people. 
When he turned the @afds over and 
wrote his name on the back of the first, 
I could have given a war-whoop on 
the spot. 

“Robert E. Brown,’’ was the name 
he signed. 

“Are you the Mr. Brown who is 
staying at Coronado?” § ; 

“T came last night,” he said. “Are 
you staying there, too?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “I noticed 
your name on the register. It’s—it's 
the same as mine, you know.” 

He lifted his eyebrows just a little. 

“T am Mrs. William Brown,” I said. 

My first impulse had been: to tell 
him the truth about myself, but | 
didn’t see quite how I was going to 
explain about the alias on the register, 
and, besides, Lucy has taught me never 
to act on impulse. I couldn’t but see 
the look of disappointment that flashed 
into his eyes when I said the “Mrs.,” 
and for the next half-hour I saw that 
nothing but his fine him 
from asking me point-blank whether 
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William Brown was a personage in the 
ast or present tense. 

. I told him that I had missed the 
Cargills, and that I didn’t know a 
soul at Coronado. He said that he 
knew several people there, and that he 
even had an invalid aunt who would 
be charmed to know me. 

It was the invalid aunt that fin- 
ished me. I hadn’t a twinge of con- 
science about deceiving a “hotel clerk, 
and I didn’t feel very badly over the 
false impression I had given Mr. Brown, 
but I couldn’t bear to deceive an in- 
valid aunt. Besides, there was the 
clerk, likely to pop up at any moment 
and mention to Mr. Brown that I was 
a sister-in-law. 

I thought the matter over all the 
way from Tia Juana back to San 
Diego. I turned it over in my mind 
as we crossed the ferry, and I arrived 
at the farther shore and my deter- 
mination simultaneously. 

“Mr. Brown,” I said, desperately, 
“T’'ve been telling falsehoods. My 
name isn’t Brown, and it isn’t ‘Mrs.’ 
at all.” 

Mr. Brown laughed. 

“T knew it wasn’t Brown,” he said. 
“I saw the name you signed to the 
post-cards; but I wasn’t sure about 
the ‘Mrs.’” 

“T don’t know what you'll think of 
me,” I went on, “but I told the hotel 
clerk I was Mrs. Brown, because, when 
a woman is traveling alone, it seems 
so much more dignified and conven- 
tional to be married.” 

Mr. Brown looked as if he wanted to 
laugh again, but all he said was that 
what I had done was only what any 


right-minded woman might be ex- 
pected to do under the circumstances. 
This made me feel dreadfully about the 
rest of it, but I knew I had te, tell the 

whole story. ; 

“And I thought it would seem so 
much more as if I were accustomed to 
having somebody look out for me, and 
not to roaming about alone in strange 
hotels, if I said I expected some man 
relative to meet me there, you know,”’ 
I went on to explain. 

“And so you told the clerk you 
expected your husband to join you?” 
asked Mr. Brown; and he chuckled 
gleefully as he said it. 

This was so much worse than the 
truth that I gave a jump. 

“Oh, no!” I said. “I told him my 
brother-in-law would meet me, and 
I said his name was—I: suppose 
you'll think me hopelessly idiotic—I 
said the name was Mr. Robert E. 
Brown.” 

“Oh, my aunt!’ shouted Mr. Brown; 
and, from the way he said it, I don’t 
think he had reference to his kins- 
woman at Coronado at all. He just 
whooped it out, and then he sat down 
on a bench, and laughed madly. 


The invalid aunt is a dear. I took 
to her from the first. I hope Lucy 
will like her. I don’t suppose I shall 
ever have a genuine brother-in-law 
named Brown, unless something hap- 
pens to Nell’s stock-broker, or to 
Madge’s captain; but Bob will, and so 
will Lucy. The last ditch was an 
angel in disguise. If it hadn’t been for 
his green cravats, I’d never have seen 
Coronado at all. 


&. 


THE RIGHT KIND 


GBAWTER—What sort of a girl to be engaged to is Miss Polkadot? 


VawtTer—First rate, and square as a die! 


The last time I was engaged to 


her, she returned my ring and presents within three days, and got up.a farewell 


dinner in my honor. 
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FLORA IN URBE 


MID the slush and mud and noise 
That choke the city’s thoroughfare, 
They hawk these bits of fragrant joys: 
Arbutus blooming everywhere. 
Rude Winter struts the city street, 
The wild March gusts howl to and fro, 
But clear, though faint, a perfume sweet 
Proclaims Our Lady of the Snow. 


From some wild Carolinian wood 

Where Spring has paused and wild bee hums, 
A gladness scarcely understood, 

To our chill North she comes—she comes! 
Her timid tints have brought a smile 

To Nature’s face, long white with woe; 
Our hearts sing “Ave!” all the while: 

Hail, little Virgin of the Snow! 


The Aryan in us makes his hymn 

For Winter’s passing, in a tongue 
Forgotten since the ages dim 

When all the flowered world was young. 
Old faiths revive, new doubts recede, 

Strange voices whisper soft and low, 
And every soul of every creed 

Worships Our Lady of the Snow. 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
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HEAVY 


(COBWIGGER—Does it require much ability to run an auto? : 
MeERRITT—That depends. When it breaks down it takes a fellow with 
plenty of push to get it home. 


fax. 


THE UNEXPECTED 


‘TED—Was there any accident at the hunt? 
Nep—Yes; they killed the fox. 





THE WOMAN IN 


POSSESSION 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


66 DON’T know how you put up 
| with it. If I were you I 
should tear his eyes out,” 
exclaimed Ruth Darley’s most inti- 
mate friend, as she entered Mrs. Dar- 
ley’s boudoir for a little visit one April 
afternoon. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Darley, and then immedi- 
ately understanding: “Oh, you mean 
Francis . . . that’s all right.” 

As Mrs. Martha Stenning had rung 
the bell a smart automobile was stand- 
ing at the door, and in the hall she had 
come upon Mr. Darley laughingly 
leaving the house with an exceedingly 
pretty and smart young woman. The 
two were obviously very much occu- 
pied with each other, and the spin they 
were about to take together was likely 
to be exceedingly cozy. 

“Francis’s latest inspiration girl, is 
that it?’ said Ruth; her beautiful black 
eyes smiling serenely from a face that 
radiated a happiness secure as the fixed 
stars. “Don’t upset yourself about 
her, dear Martha. Francis and I un- 
derstand each other . 

“Who is she?” asked Martha, by no 
means placated. 

“Oh, she is a little actress playing at 
the Comedy. Didn’t you think her 
chatming? I’m afraid she is not much 
of an actress. She is one of those ac- 
tresses, you know, who talk Maeter- 
linck and Pater—instead of acting, and 
poor dear Francis likes that, you 
know. A girl has only to be pretty and 
talk about the Mona Lisa, and Fran- 
cis is Wast- 5 J” 

“The Mona Lisa at this time of 
day! I suppose the girl comes from 
the provinces. Dear heaven, how 
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sick one is of the Mona Lisa! If 1 
were a man I should prefer a woman 
with a courageous taste for Marie 
Corelli 

“T believe that is one of the reasons 
why Francis loves me,’’ laughed Ruth, 
who, though the wife of a famous poet 
and dramatist, made no pretense of 
being “literary” or “artistic,” in the 
cant sense of those much abused words. 
She was enough of a reader to enjoy 
Balzac—and her husband’s own writ- 
ings, of which he truthfully averred she 
was the best critic—and that is quite 
enough “literature” for an author’s 
wife. To Francis Darley’s great com- 
fort, his wife did not possess ‘‘the 
artistic temperament.” Two artistic 
temperaments in one house would be a 
menace to the neighbors. But Darley 
knew who it was that read his nature, 
and understood every little law of his 
being, as no one else in the world knew 
and understood them; and, however his 
fancy, and even his tongue, might some- 
times be carried away, his heart was 
safe in Ruth Darley’s keeping, as 
Ruth well knew, and smiled accord- 
ingly. 

“Ves! but how can you stand 
it?’ said Martha, returning to the 
main theme. ‘Why! if Mark were 
Oia, Se 
“Mark is different.” 

“ How different ?”’ 
“Mark is not a poet.”’ 
“Thank heaven, no!’ 
Martha. 

“Francis,” continued Ruth, smiling, 
“is a great poet. Mark is—a great 
husband! Now Francis, whatever you 
may think, is a good husband—but he 
is not exactly a great husband—not a 


ejaculated 
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born husband, so to say, as he is a born 


“I should like to know your defi- 
nition of a good husband,” rejoined 
Martha. “It must be rather origi- 
nal.” 

“‘A good husband is a man who needs 
you, and knows it—and does not for- 
get it.” 

“And a great husband?’ queried 
Martha. 

“Is one who needs no one else.” 

“You are easily satisfied, Ruth,” 
commented her friend, “and your defi- 
nition is certainly not romantic. ‘A 
man who needs you’! How prosaic 
living with a poet has made you! I 
want to be loved—not to be needed.” 

“To be needed is to be loved,” an- 
swered Ruth, sententiously. ‘‘ Need 
is the only love that lasts, and the 
deeper the need the deeper the love. 
Men need all kind of things in woman. 
They need our beauty, and, should that 
go, and we possess nothing else they 
need, their love necessarily goes, too. 
They also very much need the mother 
and nurse in us, and the wife that holds 
a man is hardly less of a mother to her 
husband than to her children. There 
is no baby to compare with a big, 
grown-up husband.” 

“That is all very well, so long as he 
only needs us. It is his needing some 
one else as well that I object to. ; 
Why should Francis need to be gadding 
about with little actresses and such 
like, when he has a wife as young and 
pretty as you at home?” 

“Because, as I said before, Francis 
is a poet.” 

“I don’t see what difference that 
makes. Why should a poet be more 

lygamous than your average man?”’ 

“I don’t believe he is,” said Ruth, 
stoutly, “but in his case you hear about 
it, and in the case of the average man 
you don’t. Your average man, for 
one thing, is more of a hypocrite, and, 
for another, less interesting to the gos- 
sips. Besides, something comes of a 
poet’s love-affairs—Heine’s love-songs, 
for instance—whereas the love-affairs 
of your average man are mere hoggish 
self-indulgence.” 


“You weren't always so philosoph- 
ical, Ruth.” 

° ‘No, ” and Ruth's black eyes flashed. 
for a moment with a certain memory, 
“ because I didn’t always know Francis 
as well as I donow. I admit that once 
it would have broken my heart to see 
him go off like this. I should have 
thought our love was at an end, and 
been ready for all kinds of jealous re- 
venges. I nearly left him once on ac- 
count of an affair really no more seri- 
ous than this, and it was seeing how 
suddenly and completely it passed 
away that taught me my lesson. 
Afterward I grew to feel quite sorry 
for the girl, as, living with him day by 
day, I noticed how completely, and 
how unconsciously he had forgotten 
her. His power of forgetting, or rather 
of doing without people, sometimes 
frightens me. It is so quiet and abso- 
lute, so silently a part of him. He 
seems to care for people, not as individ- 
uals, but as sensations—for the effect 
they produce in him. They exist for 
him only so long as they produce the 
effect he desires. I don’t think he is 
quite conscious of this, and, in fact, 
imagines himself a devoted friend to 
any number of people—but I think 
I’m right, and anyhow I know it’s like 
that with what he calls his inspiration 
Sn a eel i 
“Inspiration girls indeed!” fumed 
Martha, by no means convinced by 
Ruth’s long speech; “why cannot he 
stay at home and get his inspiration 
from his wife?” 

“For the same reason, dear Martha, 
that a painter needs a change of models 
occasionally 

“Thank heaven I am not a painter's 
wife,” interjected Martha, irrelevantly. 
“Think what the wives of those paint- 
ers from the nude must suffer . . 

“‘Martha, you are adorable,” laughed 
Ruth, kissing her friend, “but I’m 
glad you said that, because it helps me 
to explain poor Francis better. You 
know that those painters you speak of 
only look upon their models with a 
purely professional eye . . .” 

“They say so—but does any one be- 
lieve them?” 
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“No doubt there are exceptions,” 
said Ruth, smiling, “but in the main 
I think it’s true. I understand how 
it may be through Francis—for,show- 
ever much he may call himself m love 
with this or that inspiration girl, I no- 
tice that he is even more in love with 
the versessheinspires . . .” 

“Tt is enough to make one give up 
reading poetry, when one thinks of the 
horrible processes of its production,” 
said Martha, with a shudder. 

“Like paté de foie gras, or osprey 
plumes, eh?” laughed Ruth, mischiev- 
ously. “‘ Well, if you love poetry, and 
particularly if you love a poet, you have 
to overlook the process.” 

“T could never do it,’’ said Martha, 
decisively. 

“Oh, yes! you could,” said Ruth. 
“It is a part of her métier de femme for 
a wife to adapt herself to her husband’s 
profession, whatever it may be. Be- 
sides, if Francis were to stop falling in 
love, we should starve. Without the 
stimulus of some new face, his brain 
would stagnate; for it is the novelty of 
the thing—not the thing itseli—that 
makes the inspiration. Why now, 
come, Martha! in a lesser degree we 
all experience the same thing when we 
have a little flirtation with a new man 
at dinner. How bright we suddenly 
become, and we say a hundred clever 
things we should certainly never say 
at home, dumbly dining with the best 
of husbands. Daily life together 
strengthens the roots of love, and fills 
the branches with fruit, but it neces- 
sarily shakes down the blossom.” 

“Life cannot be all blossom,’ com- 
mented Martha, with solid wisdom. 

“True enough, dear moralist, but 
you must have noticed that by the time 
the blossom has turned to fruit, the 
birds have stopped singing.” 

“You are incorrigible, Ruth. To 
think of you standing up for Francis 
in this way, and to think how he is 
spending his time this very min- 
ute. .se tas 

“Dear Francis!’ said Ruth, half to 
herself, her eyes growing soft with ten- 
derness. “I think I know pretty well 
what he is doing, and could almost tell 


you what he is saying. Let’s see—it’s 
just half-past four. They’ve been 
gone about an hour. Yes! they’ll be 
well into Surrey by this, and have 
probably stopped at some little country 
inn for tea. There is one I know of 
with a quaint old garden, winding box 
hedges, and Summer-houses in quiet 
corners. They will probably have tea 
brought out into one of these, as it is 
such a sunny afternoon. On the way 
along, they have almost certainly been 
discussing what is politely called the 
necessity of the artist to live his, or 
her, own life—with a gentle accent on 
the her (for she, you must remember, 
being an actress, is very much of an 
‘artist’)—the necessity of the artist to 
live his or her own life untrammeled 
by conventions .. .” 

“Without regard to common de- 
cency,” amended Martha. 

“Be quiet, Martha, and don’t inter- 
rupt the clairvoyant. He has also been 
telling her, so as to give a respectable 
air to their flirtation, as well as to set 
her at her ease, what an angel I am, 
and how perfectly I understand his 
nature, and allow him his own way. 
She has said how exquisite she thinks 
me, and how she couldn’t bear that 
their—their—friendship should cause 
me a moment’s pain. These decent 
preliminaries agreed upon, they may 
now begin to play the game with a 
clear conscience 4 

“Ruth, you are quite horri- 
ble . 7 

“Hush, they are sitting in one of the 
little arbors waiting for the tea, and 
he is leaning over the table looking into 
her eyes. They are both silent a long 
while. His hand rests on hers upon 
the table. Now he is speaking: ‘If 
only we had met earlier ’ he 
has said—without a quiver of a humor- 
ous muscle, perhaps sincerely forget- 
ting that he has said exactly the same 
thing at least a thousand times before. 
She pats his hand, deprecatingly. 
‘You mustn't say that,’ she says. ‘Oh, 
it is no disloyalty to Ruth,’ he hastens 
to explain. ‘I love her very truly. 
But I love her differently. There are 
so many ways of loving. We love one 
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for certain qualities, and another for 
other qualities. What I give you is 
not taken away from Ruth. The love 
I feel for you is something different— 
well, because it is for you. . . .’ 
Here they suddenly unlock hands, and 
adopt a correct attitude of admiration 
of the rural prospect—for the tea-tray 
is approaching . Z 

“About time,” 
Martha. “Why, 

ou!” 

“Don’t be so unsympathetic, Mar- 
tha. - See, she is pouring out the tea 
for them. ‘How many lumps? Milk 
or cream?’ Her expression is almost 
domestic. It is so dear to be playing 
at home together—even in so timid a 
way. Neither speaks of this, but there 
is an implication of it in their manner 
towardeach other. ‘Ah! well . . .’ 
sighs Francis, presently, with unut- 
terable meaning. ‘We must be brave,’ 
says the girl, with wifely tenderness. 
“Yes! yes!’ says Francis, ‘but oh, the 
tragic complexity of our poor human 
lives! What tangled webs they are. 
How we miss each other, or meet too 
late.’ ‘Never mind,’ says she, brave- 
ly, ‘it is something to have met at all— 
even like this.’ ‘Yes! it is some- 
thing, . and Francis again takes 
refuge in the unutterable. ‘Who gave 
you that ring?’ asks the girl, presently. 
‘Ruth,’ says Francis, blushing apolo- 
getically. Tears suddenly glitter in 
those wonderful eyes. Francis presses 
close to console her, his face wearing an 
expression of the tenderest concern. 
It is terrible to see her suffer so. But 
how brave she is with her little hand- 
kerchief. ‘And now suppose we go for a 
walk. There are some charming woods 
close by—and then we can have dinner 
at the inn, and so back to town in the 
moonlight aD igene 

“And you call that being married?” 
cried Martha, with something like vir- 
tuous indignation at what she regarded 
as Ruth Darley’s levity. 

“No! I call it being married—to a 
poet,” laughed Ruth. 


fairly snorts poor 
Ruth, how can 


“But tell me,’’ said Martha, after a 
while, “about that little inspiration girl 


.that made your eyes flash so, a few 


minutes ago.” 

“It is all so past and gone—it is silly 
to recall it,” answered Ruth. 

“Never mind. I want to hear. 
Besides, a woman’s past is always so 
much more interesting than her pres- 
ent.” 

“Oh, all right, then,” began Ruth. 

“She was a dainty little thing, and 
had what poor Francis calls ‘a certain 
strange charm’ to which he is suscepti- 
ble—I call it a certain clawish fascina- 
tion, a kind of green-eyed, moon-struck 
prettiness, which, I have noticed, repels 
the sane, healthy man no less than it 
attracts those abnormal, half-diseased 
creatures we call ‘artists.’ She was 
like some nasty sweet flower growing 
out of a grave. I suppose you haven't 
noticed, Martha, but artists have a 
curious distaste for healthy women. 
Not only literary men, but the great 
painters, too, seem to have an objection 
to really beautiful women. As a rule, 
the greater the painter the homelier 
his women. It is very seldom you 
find a great painter painting a really 
pretty woman. They seem to resent 
having to allow nature any share in the 
beauty of their art. 

“Still, I don’t deny that in her way 
this little girl was pretty; and she was 
very clever and ambitious, too, and 
could talk Francis’s artistic jargon to 
perfection, picking it up from him so 
cleverly as they went along, that poor 
Francis never suspected that she was 
little more than a skilful feminine 
phonograph. It didn’t take long to 
persuade him once more that here at 
last was the One Woman he had been 
waiting for. Francis still makes peri- 
odical discoveries of that One Woman 
—but I know him better now, and pay 
no attention to them. I understand, 
as you would say, that they are a part 
of the horrible processes of poetry. 
But then the type was new to me. 
Having been brought up among sol- 
diers, I was naturally a little out. of it 
with poets. Besides, I wasn’t married 
then—and marriage makes a great 
difference, Martha; for marriage is one 
of those actions that speak louder than 
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words. If a man has had the courage 
to m us, we can afford to reward 
him with a little of his own way after- 
ward. Having paid us the compli- 
ment of so serious a fact, surely we 
may be a little lenient to his fancies. 
Francis, too, I am bound to say, was 
quite clever for once. As a rule, he is 
a miserable liar—the feeblest I know. 
But I’ll confess that in this case, for a 
long while, he took me in completely. 

“So soon as, by an accident, I dis- 
covered that I was not quite the only 
woman in the world, he promptly in- 
troduced me to the other, explaining, 
with the most convincing innocence of 
expression, that it was purely an artis- 
tic affinity, the sympathetic relation- 
ship of two fellow-craftsmen, nothing 
more. ‘Do you never kiss her?’ I 
asked. The very thought seemed to 
fill him with horror. ‘Never!’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘how can you ask me such a 
question? It is as unworthy of your- 
self, as it is unfair to her!’ And 
think, Martha, I believed him—be- 
lieved it was merely a union of souls. 
That, of course, I didn’t mind. And 
by the way, Martha, have you noticed 
that so long as a woman lacks physical 
attraction—or so long as we think she 
does—our minds are at ease. But 
alas! you can never be sure what 
constitutes physical attraction with a 
poet. Only, of one thing be sure—that 
whenever he speaks of the soul he 
means, well—the body. Well, as I 
say, Francis took me in completely, 
and this pretty ‘friendship’ went on 
right under my nose, without my hav- 
ing a suspicion of its real nature—till 
the day came when our engagement 
was formally announced to our 
friends ... .” 

Ruth paused, her black eyes flashing 
once more with ancient memories. 

“And then? . . .” prompted 
Martha, interested as only another 
married woman could be in such a 
story. 

“Well, an evening or two after our 
engagement had been announced, who 
should come to pay me a visit but our 
little inspiration girl, whom in the in- 
nocence of my heart I had grown to 


look on quite as a friend. -It was part 
of Francis’s wicked scheme to disarm 
criticism by bringing us together occa- 
sionally, and she would sometimes 
come and take tea with me, and talk 
in a winning, pathetic way she had, 
which would have taken in the devil 
himself. So her visit was no particular 
surprise. Indeed, poor soul, my first 
thought was that she had come to 
congratulate me on my engagerhent. 
So successfully had they fooled 
Wiss 2 a 
“The wretches!” ejaculated Martha, 
sympathetically. 

““It is sweet of you to come like 
this, Stella,’ I said, in my innocence. 
She flushed slightly with a momentary 
embarrassment, but quickly recovered 
her self-possession—of which, as a rule, 
I may say, the expression ‘triple brass’ 
gives but a faint idea. ‘Child!’ she 
said—she had an amusingly superior 
way of calling every one ‘child’—men 
and women alike—particularly men— 
‘child!’"—and she took both my hands, 
and looked one of her particularly sin- 
cere, soul-melting looks deep into my 
eyes—‘child! I would give anything 
not to have to say what I haye come to 
say to-night—anything to save you the 
pain of it. If it were only for myself, 
I would never say it—but, by my love 
for my mother, which, as you know, is 
the most sacred thing in my life, I 
swear that I do it more for his sake than 
myown .. .’ 

“*For his sake!’ said I. ‘What do 
you mean? Pray sit down, and ex- 
plain yourself.’ 

““*T mean,’ she said, ‘that you must 
never marry Francis Darley .. .’ 

“*Tndeed,’ said I, ‘and would yo 
mind explaining why not? . . .’ 

“* Because he doesn’t really love you. 
He makes you believe so. But he 
doesn’t really love you—as you de- 
serve to be loved . Ses 

“She had the impudence to say 
that!’ cried the sympathetic Martha. 

““*Go on,’ I said,” continued Ruth. 

““*Well,’ she explained, ‘he really 
loves me—but he hasn’t the strength 
to tell you so himself . . .’ 

“IT was so dumfounded, not so 
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much by what she was saying as by 
the calm effrontery of her saying it, 
that I sat silent, just nodding to her to 


“*You see, child, you and he have 
been engaged a long time, and he feels 
in honor bound to you. And, of course, 
he loves you, too, ina way .. . 

“*PThank you . said I. 

“* Oh, don’t be angry with me, Ruth. 
Am I hurting you?’ 

““* Not in the least,’ said I; ‘I am in- 
terested—that’s all. Please go on.’ 

“* Well, as I said, he is truly fond of 
you—but, well! there is—you must for- 
give me, Ruth, so much in him you 
don’t understand, don’t answer 
to : 

“<Tt’s true I can’t Tave over Pater,’ 
I said, ‘but go on ; 

““Pater is perhaps a ‘deeper bond 
than you imagine, Ruth,’ she went on, 
with unruffled calmness; ‘but, of 
course, what I mean is more and deeper 
than that. In short, I know that I am 
the woman who, more than any woman 
he has ever known, meets him at every 
point of his nature 

“*Do you know how many women he 
has loved?’ I asked. 

““*Oh, yes! he has spoken all out hon- 
estly to me. I understand his nature. 
They were but part of his develop- 
ment . ag 
“Poor things!” interrupted Martha. 

“* Leading up to you?’ I added, with 
womanly sarcasm. 

“*T know it sounds conceited, Ruth 
—and, oh, child, don’t suffer—but I be- 
lieve what you say is true. I do truly 
believe that ours is the true unity of 
the spirit. That sounds like cant, I 
know, but I cannot help it—for of this 
I am as sure as of my life itself that I 
have never known any one who is so 
myself, who so embodies all that I 
really care for in this world. There is 
no need for him to assure me that we 
care for each other—because we are so 
like. He knows that and I know it, 
and a hundred times we say it to each 
other! ‘‘No one ever said that to me 
but you. I never dreamed any one 
felt this but I.” That absolute quality 
that I have always supposed means 


love is the love we both have—and 
nothing can take that away from 
me. . 
“She stopped, and looked at me, ex- 
pecting me to speak. At last, I did. 

“*Tf Francis has made you believe 
all this, he is a better liar than | 
thought,’ I said, ‘and I am not proud 
of the part he has played.’ 

“*You mean,’ said she, entirely un- 
shaken in her confidence, ‘that he has 
been lying | to me. It is impossi- 
ble .. 

“* Not, perhaps, deliberately,’ I said; 

‘Francis would regard such deliberate 
lying as vulgar. Besides, there would 
be no amusement in it for him. No! 
he has undoubtedly meant what he 
said, when he said it. If he has de- 
ceived you, he has deceived himself as 
well. If you know him, as you say 
you do, you must know what a crea- 
ture of moods he is, how he is carried 
away by the moment, and the last new 
influence, and acts, or rather talks, ac- 
cordingly yo nS 

“But this had no effect whatever. 
She listened to me tolerantly, with a 
look of anguished pity, which is her 
own patent. ‘Indeed, I wish for your 
sake, child, that you were right. | 
know his moods, ‘of course, and for a 
long while discounted what he said to 
me on account of them but, 
see, I hate to do it,’ and she turned to 
a small hand-bag she had brought with 
her. ‘I have here some of his letters. 
Here is one of them. Will you read 
Gin? he” 

“She had the vulgarity to bring you 
his letters! . . .” exclaimed the 
simple Martha, who likewise does not 
read Pater. 

“She had—and the fiendish cruelty, 
too.” 

“Never mind the cruelty—that was 
perhaps, after all, only the woman 
fighting for her life—but the vulgarity, 
Ruth—think of the vulgarity!” 

“T’m afraid I forgot that at the mo- 
ment. My heart was beating too 
cruelly from fear of what I was about 
toread . . . 

“And? . . .” prom Martha. 

“Well, Francis had been a devil, and 
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no mistake. If I hadn’t loved him as 

did—— 

’ “But what was in the letter?”’ quer- 
ied practical Martha. 

“Just everything . . No won- 
der the poor girl felt confident of his 
love. She could hardly have felt any- 
thing else. ‘Give me another,’ I said; 
and she handed me another from an 
enormous bundle tied up with a cor- 
set lace. 

“* Heavens!’ I exclaimed, as I noted 
the size of the bundle. ‘How often did 
he write to you?” 

“*Once every day,’ 
‘and sometimes twice, 
times.’ 

“*Another?? I asked, and again, 
‘another?’ till I had read about 
twenty. She handed them to me in 
a dead silence. I felt as though she 
were strangling me, and all the time 
I read she watched me with. her cold, 
moon-lit eyes. At last, I could bear 
no more of them. 

“*Enough ’ I said, and we 
both sat still, as it seemed for a long 
while. I confess that the letters had 
staggered me. Was she right, after 
all? Lasked myself. Did he really love 
her best, and was he only marrying me, 
as she said, to keep his word? I took 
up the last letter, and read it again. 
It sounded terribly real, a simple 
crt de ceur, you would have said, if 
ever anything was written from the 
heart—which, by the way, Martha, 
living with a poet has long caused me 
to doubt. It was cruel reading, and it 
so shook my faith in Francis’s love 
for me that I found myself clutching 
at a thought that began to form in my 
mind. Suppose it were true that 
Francis did in his way love us both— 
equally, I forced myself to say. Sup- 
pose the scales were about even, and 
he hardly knew which of us to choose? 
Wasn’t Stella in this very act of 
showing me these letters uncon- 
sciously throwing something into my 
side of the scales which would out- 
weigh her in Francis’s mind once and 
forever? For Francis, wayward as he 
is and wicked as undoubtedly he had 
been, has a sound, kind heart, which 
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she answered, 
even three 


nothing can alienate like deliberate 
cruelty, " eprameesc when it is mean 
and small 

“And vulgar 
more interposed. 

“The more the thought grew, the 
more comfort it gave me. ‘Perhaps, 
after all,’ I said to myself, ‘she has 
unconsciously done me a great service. 
For, unless I am entirely out of it in 
my reading of Francis, he cannot 
possibly go on caring for any one capa- 
ble of this action of Stella’s. It 
flashes too fierce a light into the mean 
recesses of his nature. If I am not 
very wrong, he will welcome this self- 
revelation of hers as a deliverance from 
an unsuspected evil—for I know that 
he has thought of her as the gentlest 
and most delicate-natured of women. 
Over and over again, he has spoken of 
her tenderness, her exquisite refine- 
ment . . but now 
“*Well?’ said Stella, interrupting 
these reflections, which I imagine 
had been clearing my face of some of 
its first perplexity. At all events, 
they had helped to calm me, and when 
I answered I felt that I had regained 
command of myself. 

“*T think,’ I said, ‘that Fraiicis has 
behaved most unworthily toward both 
of us, and in a way most unworthy of 
himself. After reading these letters, 
I cannot blame you for thinking as 
you say, and, if my faith in his love for 
me relied upon letters, I confess that 
these letters to you would have shat- 
tered it; but 


” Martha once 


“You still then believe in his love 
for you?’ 

“*Strange as it may seem, I do.’ 

“Suppose I weretotellyou . : 

“*Tell me anything—tell me all.’” 

“And did she?” interrupted Martha 


once more. 

“She did, indeed. It didn’t make 
so much difference as she expected— 
didn’t hurt me half so much as those 
letters; and, besides, it added greater 
strength to that growing feeling of 
security. What would Francis think 
of a woman who could so shamelessly 
reveal herself—for the = end of 
vanquishing a rival? 
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“But what did you say?” prompted 
Martha. 

“I said nothing for so long that she 
began to believe I was crushed, began 
to grow sorry for me ‘Dear,’ 
she said .. .” 

“The vixen!’ murmured Martha. 

“*Dear, you must be brave. You 
will be brave, I know. Yes, be very 
brave. In the end it will all have 
helped you, I know it will, and, oh, 
child, let me try and help you—de- 
pend upon me to do all I can. Be- 
lieve that no one in the wide world 
would give more to see you happy than 
I . . . Itis not for myself I have 
spoken. It is for him. He has been 
so unhappy all his life, always seek- 
ing and never finding, and now that at 
last . . . Well, you can guess 
the rest, Martha.” 

“And, again, what did you say?” 

“Nothing. I just smiled at her, and 
let her go on—till at last she grew a 
little uneasy at my tranquilized ex- 
pression, and stopped suddenly. 

“*“Why do you smile?’ she asked. 
‘Are you still sure of his love?’ 

“*Yes!’ I answered. 

“*Will nothing convince you?’ 

“*Nothing but his actions.’ 

“*How do you mean?’ 

“*T mean this,’ I said, speaking de- 
liberately, ‘that I shall see Francis to- 
night, and tell him all you have told 
me. Perhaps you will lend me one of 
his letters?’ 

“* With pleasure,’ she answered. 

“*T will tell him all you have told 
me—and then I will go away for six 
months .. .’ 

“* And?’ she queried. 

““* Leave the field open to you.’ 

““And what do you expect from 
that?’ she retorted. 

“*T expect nothing. I shall just 
wait and see what happens. That is 
all. If you are right, and he really 
loves you best he will have 
the opportunity of proving it. I shall 
exert no influence upon him whatso- 
ever. I will not write to him, nor will 
I allow him to write to me. If six 
months is too short a time for the test, 
take a year. If I loved him less, 
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I would say good-bye to him this mo. 
ment. But I am a woman. I love 
him—and if he truly loves me ya 
well, I will forgive him everything. | 
doubt if you could say the same. 
Reading Pater together is one thing, 
love is another. We shall see which 
he values more .. .’” 

“Well, what happened next?” 
prompted Martha once more. 

“T saw Francis that evening, and 
next day I packed myself off to 
Spain.” 

“And Francis?”’ 

“He has never seen nor written to 
her since. He took her action just 
as I had thought he would, and, in- 
deed, felt his pride wounded because 
he had allowed himself to be infatuated 
by so essentially common a nature.” 

“And at the end of the six months?” 
said Martha. 

“We were married.” 

“H’m!” said Martha, meditatively. 
“She had played her trump card—and 
lost.” 


“And what had Francis to say for 
himself?” asked Martha, presently. 
“His part in the drama does not strike 
me as particularly pretty—howéver 
easily a too indulgent wife may over- 
i. 3 eee 

“His explanation was the most naive 
thing you ever heard,” answered 
Ruth. ‘“ ‘When a man is in love with 
two women at once,’ he said, ‘what 
can he do but lie to each of them— 
at out the other?’ 

“* You were in love, then?’ I said. 

“*Yes! in a way—in a way I have 
been a score of times, and shall prob- 
ably be again oar ; 

““*When one is so often in love,'l 
retorted, ‘don’t you think one should 
find some other description for one’s 
feeling?’ 

“*Yes! but the feeling deserves a 
nice name,’ he answered. ‘It is not 
to be confused with . . .’ 

““* Francis!’ I said, ‘I want no more 
of your talk about a union of souls. A 
kiss is a kiss—whatever the motive. 
You remember that Paolo and Fran- 
cesca were reading together—that day 
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THE WOMAN 


they read no more. Probably they 

would have explained the situation to 

Lanciotto—as a common interest in 
ger! . vate 

Pee Ruth, he said, taking me in his 

arms, ‘you are far too clever. There 

is no need for you to read Pater.’ 

“‘T am a woman who loves you,’ I 
said. ‘And love is a clever god. He 
is so clever that he has taught me to 
understand even you—taught me to 
understand that you do really love 
me best in spite of—the little kisses.’ ~ 

“Never mind those,’ he said, ‘they 

only teach me to value yours the 
more. Shall I say a poem I made for 
you the other day?’ 
“ “*Vou fraud,’ I laughed, ‘say it, of 
course, so long as you don’t expect me 
to believe it.’ And this is the poem! 
I have it by heart,” said Ruth: 


“*Through the many to the one— 
Oh, so many! 
Kissing all and missing none, 
Loving any. 
Would you know how sweet is love 
Monogamic? 
Try a year or two of love 
‘Polygamic! 


“* Would you know how dear is one, 

Leave the others; 

Loving all is loving none, 
True love smothers— 

Smothers all his heavenly flame, 
Kissing any— é 

Loving much is not the same . 
As loving many.’” 

“Yes! he certainly is a fraud,” was 
Martha’s comment. 

“You know nothing at all about 
him,” retorted Ruth. 

“What happened to the girl?”’ asked 
Martha. “I confess I grow a little 
sorry for her.” 

‘You needn’t be,” said Ruth. “After 
all, Francis knows women. Hecould 
not have acted as he did, had he not 
known that it was out of his power to 
cause her any hurt. ‘Her little ego- 
ism makes her fire-proof,’ he used to 
say. .‘The egoism of the great is sen- 
sitive to the tiniest sting, but the 
egoism of the little is invulnerable. 
She will go on believing to the end of 
her life that I have never loved any 
woman but her; and that is all she 
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cares about—for her love was just 
vanity. Do you think I failed to see 
that?’ 

“*T’m not sure I like that, Francis,’ 
I said. ‘Can’t you do something to 
disillusion her?’ 

““T’m afraid I can do nothing, 
except what I am doing—and going to 
doforever .. .’ 

““*What’s that?’ said I. 

““Love you,’ he answered—and, 
next morning, when by chance I had 
slept rather late, I found this little 
verse, twisted like a curl-paper in my 
hair. He called it ‘The Ghost’: 

‘** Please, sweetheart, let her thin ghost rest— 

The devil take that tiresome Past! 

I loved you first, I loved you last, 

And always have I loved you best.’” 

“A poem seems to make up for a 
good deal,”’ said Martha. 

“It does,” answered Ruth, “if you 
love the poet.” 


Martha stayed for dinner, and the 
moon rose, and when ten o’clock came, 
she kissed Ruth with a certain curious 
respect, and went home. Martha was 
a very shrewd specialist of her sex. 
At first, and for a long while; she 
had suspected that Ruth was bravely 
making the best of it, as so many 
wives have to do; but the longer 
she talked with her the more she 
became convinced that Ruth was 
really a happy woman. She herself 
could not understand happiness on 
such conditions; but then—there are 
so many ways of being happy. 


If she had seen Francis Darley’s re- 
turn home a few moments after her 
departure, she would have been still 
further corroborated in her reading of 
—-to her—an uncommon situation. 

There was not the smallest shadow 
of a question on Rutl.’s face as she wel- 
comed her husband in from the moon- 
light. 

“How you smell of the country!” 
she said, “‘the pines, and the broad 
commons. Did you have a good time, 
little boy?” 

“Ruth,” he said, “do you know how 
I love you?” 
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“Of course, I do,’ she answered, 
“otherwise do you think I would let 
you run off with pretty, young actresses 
like that?” 

“I’m so glad you used the plural,”’ 
said Francis, laughing. 

“Of course,” she said, “my safety 
is in numbers.” 

“T want to say a little poem I made 
as I came along,” said Francis, pres- 
ently. “You'll never guess who it is 
written to?” 

“To me, of course,”’ she said. 
“*Dear wife, there is no verse in all my 


songs 

But unto thee belongs,’”’ 
quoted Francis, laughingly. 
you're right—it is for you 

“Go on,” she said. 

“Little mother,” he said, seating 
himself at her knees by the fire, and 
looking up into her face, “I am so 
glad to be back home. Do you be- 
lieve I love you?” 

“Of course, I do!’ she answered. 
“You are only a little child, and you 
cannot live without your mother 
. . » But say your poem, like a 
good child.” And Francis recited 
as follows: 

“I did not know I loved you, love, like this: 

I thought our love was chance and passing 

need; 
Your eyes were very brown, and, oh, your kiss 

Was sweet indeed— 

Yet dreamed I not of loving you like this. 


“But 


“You stole so unannounced into my life, 
No fatal premonitions or alarms 
Told me that you—well! that you were 
my wife; 
There were your arms— 
And unannounced I stole into your life. 


“Had some one asked me of you, I had said: 
‘It is too late to meet her—long ago 

She is a dream, or maybe she is dead; 
I do not know 

More to tell any of her,’ I had said. 


“And now, beloved, too well you know the 
rest— 
One woman must be heaven, and earth, 
and hell; 
So soft, yet so responsible, a breast! 
I said ‘Too well’— 
Love, is my head too heavy for your 
breast ?”’ 


“You made that in your head as 
you came along?” said Ruth, when he 
had finished. 

“No, in my heart.”’ 

“But she inspired it?” 

“What if she did? You cannot 
surely object to an Inspiration Girl 
who inspires me with poems—to my 
wife?” 

“Did you say it to her?’’ 

“What do you think?” 

“I betieve you did.” 

“Believe me, I did not—but even 
suppose I had—lI will admit that I 
am capable of reciting a new poem to 
a hack-driver, or a car-conductor, to 
any one who happens to be present— 
even suppose that I had recited it to 
her: what does that matter, so long as 
it was written to you?” 

“But she might think you meant it 
for her?”’ 

“What if she did?” 

“You are right,”’ said Ruth, “what 
does it matter? so long,” 
she added, “‘as you are quite sure it 
was written for me 

And Francis was quite sure. 
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LOOKED THE PART 


“HERE goes Mrs. Gander-Beach. They say she fights continually with her 


husband.” 


self.” 


“Well, she has a happy, contented look, as if she thosoughly enjoyed her- 





‘“‘Q PERFUMED NIGHT, AND LOVE, AND THOU!” 


By Montagu Lessing 


PERFUMED night, and love, and thou! 
The memory is with me yet 
Of mingled rose and mignonette 

And jasmine blown from trembling bough. 


A moonlit, sighing, southern night— 
The fireflies slowly floating there 
Like mirrors of the stars, as fair, 

As tremulous with life’s delight. 


The cheep of insects’ serenade, 

The Pan-pipe of the Summer love, 

From dew-kissed earth to heaven above 
A pagan love-chant, unafraid. 


O perfumed night, and love, and thou! 
Soft Summer airs that bent to sigh 
And list the passion-phrase that I 

Then whispered—and remember now! 


And thou!—oh, thou the symbol rare 
Of ali that nameless, throbbing charm, 
And I, who held thee in my arm, 

Held all of heaven, and havened there. 


The incense of thy hair that night 
Still lingers in my thought of thee, 
The spikenard of memory, 

And subtle as an angel’s flight. 


And, oh, the sheen within thine eyes, 
Twin pools of fairy lustrousness 
That darkened with thy love’s distress, 
Or shone to flame in love’s surprise. 


But more the tender spell of this 
That knows no name, the sorcery 
That won the very heart of me— 

The thrilling magic of thy kiss. 


Therein new heaven and heavenly earth 
Unrolled to me their glory’s page; 
The joy of fool, the peace of sage, 

Were taught me by thy lips’ soft worth. 
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God, Love, and Life—the three in one— 
Were shown me there, and all the bliss 
Of being trembled in thy kiss— 

No farther truth, and other none. 


What matter whither thou art gone, 
Or who thou wert, or other thing? 
No more than of the birds that sing 

To-morrow’s moment of the dawn. 


Thou wert the symbol of it all, 

The splendid sign, the sacrament 

Of that the Summer night held blent, 
Within my waiting heart to fall. 


O perfumed night, and love, and thou! 
The memory is with me yet 
Of mingled rose and mignonette 

And jasmine blown from trembling bough. | 
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FABLE OF THE LOVE-SICK KING 


ANP there was a certain great King who lay dying of grief, for her he loved 

was gone from him forever. All day long he lay on his couch of rose- 
leaves, and courtiers washed away the tears, and poured them from golden 
vases on the grave of the one he loved. 

And the flocks died, and the peasants starved, for it was decreed that none 
should do else but weep for the dead. And, the nation being near unto ruin, 
the wise ones held counsel, but no relief could they find for their desperate 
need; till at length spoke an humble shepherd, saying: 

“In the valley where my sheep wander and eat the sweet young grass and 
the tender herbs, a certain great Physician dwells. I pray he be brought that 
he cure the King.” 

Now, though hope was small, couriers traveled swiftly the wild moun- 
tains, where the brooks sing always and are clear as a maiden’s eye, and the 
rocks pierce the earth like battlements of giant castles hidden below, till at lengti 
they came to the Physician, and, when he had heard their tale, he washed his 
hands and went straightway with them. 

And, when the Physician had arrived at the court of the King, the people 
fell on their knees, and begged him to save them from destruction. 

Then the Physician said: ““Oh, King, put by thy grief.”’ 

And the King said: “It may not be, for the one I love is dead.”’ 

“Put by thy grief,” the Physician said, “and thou shalt see the one thou 
lovest.”’ 

And the King sprang up, and the Physician commanded a certain great 
mirror to be brought, and ordered the King to look therein. 

And the King gazed, and behold! it was himself he saw. 

Erwin Haypven. 





THE STORY OF OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 


By William C. de Mille 


As told in The Strand Magazine: 
THE MYSTERIOUS CUPBOARD 


HE talk had turned that evening 
on metaphysics, and stories 
had been told which sent the 

company shivering to bed. At last no 
one was left sitting before the huge 
ancestral fireplace of Twillum Manor 
except Lord Twillum, our host, and 
myself. 

“Speaking of mysterious disappear- 
ances,” said he, “‘did I ever tell you of 
the strange adventure my grandmother 
had, in this very room?” 

I had been too often the guest of this 
peculiar man, with the prematurely 
gray hair, to interrupt him, so I said 
nothing, but prepared myself to hear 
a tale which, as it turned out, was to 
have a climax that to this day has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 

“It was,” continued his lordship, 
“in the Winter of 184—: the Winter of 
the great frost. My grandmother, 
who was then Lady Twillum, was a 
widow when she married my grand- 
father, and was known to the peas- 
antry as ‘Old Mother Hubbard’— 
Hubbard being the name of her first 
husband. 

“She was very fond of pets, and her 
special pride was a small fox-terrier 
known as Spud. 

“One evening, when the wind was 
howling around the andirons, very 
much as it is now, she suddenly remem- 
bered that Spud had had no dinner; 
and, at the same time, thought of a 
bone which she had previously laid 
aside for him. Saying nothing to her 
husband, who was dozing in his chair, 
she softly opened the closet door. 
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What she saw has never been ascer- 
tained. My grandfather was awakened 
by a heavy fall, and before he could 
teach her—she was dead.” 

Lord Twillum paused, and poured 
himself out a stiff brandy-and-soda. 

“And the bone?” I asked, breath- 
lessly. 

“It was never found,” he replied. 
“Some think it was not quite dead, 
and, the cold night reviving it, it was 
able to escape when the door was 
opened. But none of my family has 
since put a bone in that closet.” 

As he finished speaking, a draught 
of air blew the closet door wide open. 
With a muttered gasp, Lord Twillum 
gazed wildly into the deep recess, and 
then tottered. As I caught him in my 
arms he just had strength to murmur, 
“The bone—do you see? It is—still 
—gone!” 

When the doctor arrived, Lord Twil- 
lum had ceased to. breathe. 


In Harper's Magazine: 


THE MISCALCULATION OF MOTHER HUB- 
BARD 


Down the long lane, between the 
weeping willows, where the nightingale 
alternated with the scarlet tanager in 
singing hymns of praise to the ever- 
present landscape, Old Mother Hub- 
bard, the village seamstress, was 
slowly toiling. 

“Only a little longer, Laddie,’”’ she 
remarked to the small dog which, trot- 
ting cheerfully beside his mistress, 
brought into still stronger prominence 
the tired look in her withered, but kind- 
ly, face. 

“Ah, Laddie,” she continued, brave- 
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ly choking back a sob, “if anything 
were to happen to you, what should I 
have to live for? You're all that’s 
left now—you and the house.” 

At last, they came to the end of their 
journey, and the dog brightened per- 
ceptibly as Mother Hubbard opened a 
small, well-known door, from behind 
which she was accustomed to produce 
whatever food for her pet she had been 
able to buy with her pitifully meager 
earnings. 

She opened the door, and looked for 
the bone, which only that morning 
had been reposing peacefully in its 
brown-paper wrappings. Not finding 
it, she searched again, and yet again; 
but in vain. At last, her worst 
fears were realized—the bone was 
gone. 

With a quiet groan, the poor old 
woman sank to the floor. 

“It’s gone, Laddie—gone away to a 
brighter land, where you and I must 
soon follow. It was all I had, Laddie, 
and now we must starve——” 

The poor little beast looked up into 
her face with dumb appeal. Not find- 
ing there what he sought, his pitifully 
small tail drooped between his meager 
legs, and he, too, sank to the floor, 
feebly trying to lick her hand. 

When they found them, three days 
later, it seemed as if they had just 
dropped off to sleep. 


In The Smart Set: 
A MNEMONICAL ERROR 


“Docs,” said I, “are queer crea- 
tures.”’ 

“Not so queer as men,” said Molly 
Hubbard. 

There was nothing to be said; so I 
said it. 

“Why?” she finally remarked. 

“Because,” said I, thoughtfully dis- 
engaging my trousers from Fido’s 
teeth. 

“That’s a woman’s reason,” said 
Molly, with an encouraging glance at 
Fido. 

“It’s a woman’s dog,” said I. It 
was one on her, and she knew it. 

“Speaking of cupboards—” she 
began, pertly. 

“You're trying to change the sub- 
ject,” I interrupted. 

““A woman’s privilege,” she replied, 
crossing to the cupboard. 

A pause ensued, during which she 
opened the closet door. 

“It’s gone!’ said she, staring tear- 
fully. 

“The privilege?” I half joked. 

“Don’t be horrid,’ she pouted; “I 
mean the bone.” 

“What bone?” said I, thinking wildly. 

“Our bone of contention,” she 
sobbed, falling into my arms. 

After all, I like dogs. 
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TWILIGHT 


IGHT still lingers in the sky— 
Is it night or day? 
Neither yonder phantom moon 
Nor her star can say. 


Earth knows well; for now go by 
Fluttering and all agleam, 

Flocks of the loves, with shoulders winged, 
On the ways of dream. 


Joun Vance CHENEY. 





A BYSTANDER 


By Bliss Carman 


HAT mortal ever ; 
Laid hold upon life 
So lightly as I? 


I behold the wind 
In the purple grass 
By the river marge. 


I hear the swallows 
Twitter at dawn 
Under my eaves. 


The fragrance of orchards 
Burdens the air 
In early Spring. 


I swim in the azure 
Of cool sea-baths 
Where the bathers plunge. 


To be the beholder 
Of all these things 
Is enough for me; 


So shy and furtive 
A stranger in life 
Is this soul of mine. 


The forest shadows, 
The flight of a bird, 
The fall of a leaf; 


The murmur of bees 
Through flowery meadows 
On Summer noons; 


The voyaging rain-clouds, 
The wheeling sun, 
And the swinging tide; 


The mists that traverse 
The mountain slopes 
Ghostly and gray; 
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All things are moving, 
Tending somewhere 
With fleeting time. 


Destiny, choosing, 
Tarries between 
A kiss and a sigh. 


Everywhere Beauty, 
Passing unseen 
Through change after change, 


Like an ageless spirit, 
Opens the doors 

Of the House of Life. 
Who would not follow? 
Shall not I go, 

Ready and glad, 

With all things mortal? 


But, ah, for the old 
Wild sorrow of love! 
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THE ETERNAL PROCESSION 


PARKE—I must get home early to-night. 
LanE—What’s going on? 
“Our cook.” 


& 


A CHIPPER CONVERSATION 


IRST SPARROW—You remember that nice meal of rice we had on this 


doorstep about a year ago? 
Seconp SparRow—Yes, indeed. This isn’t half so good, is it? 
“No; what is it, anyway?” 
“Peptogenic milk-powder.” 


Wwe 





CCLARA—I believe my complexion grows better every day. 
Maup—Really? * 
“No. Unreally.” 














THE ROSE OF A DEAR DESIRE 


By Emery Pottle 


ITTLE Billy stole into ‘the 
garden as unobtrusively as 
an angel visitor. 

It was not yet half-after eight in the 
morning. And such a morning! Once, 
when you were very small, perhaps 
your mother opened her jewel-case, 
and poured out into the cup of your 
little upturned palms a bewilderingly 
beautiful stream of diamonds and 
pearls and turquoises and emeralds 
and other precious things whose names 
you did not know. Well, then, the 
morning was like that—a stream of 
glittering gems flung out over the 
earth. The rain of the night had 
vanished, save for the last light shim- 
mer of silver on the grass and under 
the rose-bushes. All its moisture 
seemed to have changed, fairy-like, 
into a dripping fragrance of earth and 
trees and flowers. A fresh westerly 
wind moved delicately through the 
foliage that was almost heavy with 
olive-green and gold sunlight. 

There was, too, an expectant quality 
to the morning. The very beauty and 
grace of the world were preparing the 
way for something splendidly alive 
and debonair, and making straight its 
paths. Over on the great, gracious 
mountains across the valley, there 
were assuredly, in glades liquid with 
sunshine and shadow, the wood-crea- 
tures at play—nymphs, hamadryads, 
fauns, satyrs, the god Pan himself. 

But here in the garden no supersti- 
tions of heathen divinities were tol- 
erated—for it was the bishop’s gar- 
den, you must know. So the morn in 
the valley waited for Christine, the 


bishop’s well-beloved niece, confident . 


that when she came the sum of all its 
glory would be told. 
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Indeed, it was a morning for a 
maid. The honeyed trickle of song 
from the throat of the birds said it; 
the drone of the bee at the day-lilies 
said it; the odors of the blossoms 
breathed it subtly. 

I shall not describe to you the gar- 
den. If there is a flower you know 
and love, if there is in your mind and 
heart a prospect of cool-shadowing 
trees and green lawns set with medal- 
lions of flower-beds, if there is a tiny 
fountain, a grotto of moss-grown 
rocks with a bubble of a rill, a curtain 


_of coquettishly prim hollyhocks paint- 


ed against a lofty hedge of larches— 
all these you could have found in the 
bishop’s garden—if you had known 
Christine. 

Little Billy felt the glamour of the 
hour as he entered paradise. He pro- 
ceeded on tiptoe, craftily, as he had 
been bidden to do. Billy’s motions 
were under his control, however, for 
he had a horror of anything “sissy” 
—the term is his. As he dodged 
lightly down a long path, set on either 
side with luxuriant bushes of old- 
fashioned pink roses, he lifted his 
handsome young nose, and sniffed the 
early coolness, softly muttering, “Gee, 
it smells great.” 

Half-way down the garden, his path 
merged into another one; at their 
joining grew the Jacqueminot bush. 
When he reached it, little Billy glanced 
hastily about him with the subtle eye 
of secrecy. He beheld noone. In an 
instant, he had snatched his blue cap 
from his head, extracted the merest 
little white square of a note from its 
lining, and had thrust it in the heart 
of the largest red rose on the bush. 
After that, he fled like a vagrant wind 
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out of the garden, across the lawns 
and down the elm-shaded street. 

Presently, Mrs. Middy, the house- 
keeper, and Sarah appeared with a 
tiny table which they set importantly 
for the bishop’s and Christine’s break- 
fast under the silver maples. 

At nine o'clock came the bishop 
himself, tall and delicately slender, a 
little bent with years and ecclesi- 
astic ministerings. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Middy. 
Breakfast not yet prepared? Dear 
me, dear me!”” he remonstrated, ab- 
sently; “dear me!” 

“Good morning, your grace,”’ re- 
plied she. “Not quite ready, not 
quite—but in a minute’s time the 
strawberries will be on the table, 
your grace.” 

“Mrs. Middy—I—I must protest 
against your using that—er—form- 
ally erroneous term, ‘your grace.’ 
How often have I”—the bishop 
paused to cough admonishingly, and 
to banish the slightest suggestion of 
gratification from his face—‘ have 
I cautioned you against its use. In 
the future—but I will walk a few 
moments in the rose-garden until 
breakfast is ready.” 

“Yes, your—yes, sir,” 
Middy, suavely. 

The bishop’s legs had lost their 
early vigor as well as their early con- 
tour; he no longer mildly regretted 
that he could never bring his flock to 
countenance gaiters and knickerbock- 
ers on their shepherd. Of late, his 
walk had become a somewhat guarded 
amble. He paused before the Jac- 
queminot bush, and contemplated it 
with gently swelling memories and 
emotions; for his heart, since Chris- 
tine had come to live with him, had 
grown strangely sentimental. The 
velvet-petaled flowers, almost royal 
purple in shadow, recalled young 
days and young love. His thin, 
placid lips curved into a smile as 
vague phrases of some poem of ‘the 
honey of romance” wandered through 
his mind. At that moment, he espied 
an edge of white protruding from an 
especially fine rose. 
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“That is a curious thing,” he con- 
sidered, adjusting his dangling eye- 
glasses; “extraordinary!” With a 
keener vision he bent over the rose, 
and extracted a tiny folded paper 
from its heart. 

“Why, bless my soul! Why, why 
—what is this? A note—upon my 
word, indeed! Why—” The bishop 
hesitated, with the bit of paper in his 
hand. He raised it close to his eyes, 
and scanned its outside closely. In 
the fine, wrinkled lines of his mouth 
and eyes there crept a reminiscent 
tenderness; involuntarily, he straight- 
ened his unsteady shoulders, and 
pulled off his soft black hat. The sun 
on the glistening silver of his hair and 
his slightly flushed face retouched a 
handsome old portrait. 

“After all these years,’ he smiled, 
“to find a note again in the red 
rose-bush! I’m getting young in 
heart. But there is no name on it. 
Really, I’m dreaming”—he whimsi- 
cally pinched his hands—‘“‘no—it’s 
some boy-and-girl nonsense —no, 
Christine is too young. I shall open 
it. I certainly shall.” With fingers 
just then too tremulous to be deft, 
the bishop unfolded the paper, and 
read hastily. A moisture gathered 
before his eyes; he read again, slowly, 


and again. 
“Strange,” he pondered. “That 
verse, her initials! Dear me, dear 


me! How very pleasant—but who 
put it here?” The bishop chuckled, 
and repeated the words of the note 
in a whisper: 


‘** Oh, the morn is a rose, my Heart, 
The scent of thy soul’s attire— 
And thou art my morn, my Heart, 
The rose of my dear desire. 


' 
“After many days—come back to 
me—the verse—a very nice little verse, 
too. I wrote it to Alicia—let me see 
yes, yes—forty-five years ago this 
Summer. Dear me! And the last 
morning she ever put a note for 
me in the rose-tree, just these lines 
were in it. How long ago it seems, 
and how long ago it is—dear Alicia.” 
The bishop stood still philandering 
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in the morning sunlight—a smile on 
his face and a smile at his heart. 

“Your grace!” 

He started, and with something very 
like a blush, thrust the note into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“Yes, Mrs. Middy—coming—di- 
rectly.” The bishop gently plucked 
a red rose, and fastened it in his but- 
ton-hole before he returned to his 
breakfast. 

“Is Christine not yet down?” he in- 
quired of Mrs. Middy. In his absorp- 
tion, he put the loaf-sugar on his 
strawberries; the housekeeper coughed 
nervously. ‘‘ Your—sir, the soft sugar 
—er ” 

“Yes, yes—quite so—exactly. And 
Christine is = 

At that very moment, a blossom of a 
young girl ran lightly up to the bish- 
op’s chair, and, flinging her lithe arms 
about his neck, kissed his cheeks three 
times, exuberantly; a fourth kiss she 
dropped neatiy upon his white hair. 

“Best of uncles! I am late—oh, 
very late,” she laughed. “‘ And on a 
morning like this!” 

It was Christine, of course. 

She stood a moment with her hand 
in the bishop’s, and I can assure you 
that you have never seen a prettier 
creature than Christine. She was 
morning, she was roses. If I say that 
her gown was very soft and filmy and 
white, open at her round young throat, 
and displaying firm brown arms; that 
her hair was wondrously waved, and 
brown, with gold in its high lights; that 
she was slender and straight as the 
silver maples; if I say that her eyes 
were forest streams in softly filtering 
sunshine; that her lips were adorably 
red, like Jacqueminots; that her nose 
was the most delightful nose in the 
world—why, you will have but little 
idea of how beautiful Christine was, 
because you could not hear her speak, 
and see the red come into her cheek, 
and the splendid love of life manifest 
itself through her expression. 

The bishop beamed on Christine 
with benignant, matutinal blessing. 

“My dear child!”’ he said; and again, 
“my dear Christine! It is indeed a 
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charming morning. But Mrs. Middy 
is waiting—come to your breakfast.” 

“I’m going for a rose, best of uncles 
—a red one—like yours’’—the bish- 
op reddened, too—“ before I sit down.” 
And she danced down the rose-bor- 
dered garden path to the Jacqueminot 
bush. 

Presently, Christine returned, slowly 
and quietly, for something had hap- 
pened to change her mood; perhaps it 
was the passing shadow of a cloud; 
perhaps—but who knows the moods of 
young, enchanting nineteen! 

“You did not get your rose,’”’ ob- 
served her uncle, in mild surprise. 

“No,” said she, briefly; then added, 
by way of explanation, “I didn’t see 
any I liked—I changed my mind. It 
is enough to see one on you, dearest.” 

After that, the breakfast went lan- 
guidly. Christine was very sober, and 
the bishop seemed much absorbed. 
Fragile little smiles kept creeping into 
his mouth and eyes. Christine let 
several moments pass, and then she 
spoke. 

“Uncle, why do you smile in that 
*twas-fifty-years -ago-this- June way? 
It’s very disturbing, because I don’t 
know the joke.” 

“Eh?” he ejaculated, hastily, waving 
his napkin. 

“The joke? What is it?” 

““My dear, there is no joke, as you 


call it. It is a fine, rare morning— 
that is all.”’ 

“It’s very hot.” 

“‘Christine—hot? With this excel- 


lent breeze?’’ 

“It’s a sultry, disagreeable wind,” 
contradicted Christine, crossly. “ It’s 
a—a—sirocco, uncle!” 

““My child!” 

“Oh, it is—don’t contradict—and I 
have found two green strawberries.” 
Christine was petulant, I must confess. 

The bishop stared at her in dis- 
tressed wonder. 

“Are you quite well, my dear? If 
you are feeling——” 

“I’m not. I’m _ perfectly well. 
Please don’t fuss—there, now, dearest, 
I’ve hurt you. You made me. I’m 
a horrid little beast. I'll never—”’ 
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Christine flung her arms again about 
the bishop’s neck, and upset the 
cream jug. 

““My dear—” he protested, weakly. 
She deserved a strong reproof. 

“Now stop! It was sour cream, I 
know.” 

She sat down on the arm of the 
bishop’s chair, and began to stroke his 
thin, white hair. 

“Uncle? Were you—I’m not pull- 
ing your hair, at all—were you—ever 
—in love?” 

“Christine, why—why——” 

“Honestly, uncle, really, now—lI’ll 
never, never tell any one.” 

The bishop smiled ingenuously, as 
who would not with Christine stroking 
one’s hair? He pattedherhand. “A 
long time ago, little one, a long time 
ago.” 

“In Summer-time?” 

“Yes.” The bishop’s eyes strayed 
to the roses. 

““Were—were there roses?”’ 

“The world was all roses, as I remem- 
ber it,’’ laughed he. 

“*And—and poetry?” 

“Reams.” 

“Was she pretty?’’ continued Chris- 
tine, ingratiatingly. 

“Bless me, yes! 
prettiest thing— 
me, yes!” 

“And did you love—?” 
she. 

The bishop smiled and sighed. 

“Then it wasn’t always quite— 
quite z 

“No, little one, not always quite, 
quite happy. I—she 

“She went away, perhaps—one day 
—er—cross—about something, dear- 
est?” said Christine, softly. 

“Yes, yes. I think so.” 
op looked very sober. 

“And you wouldn’t make up, bad 
one—and then——?” 

“And then, Inquisitive, I lived an 
old bachelor ever afterward.”’ 

“But, best of uncles, didn’t you 
ever see her again, or write her, 
or——?”’ 

“Oh, not until long after, ages after, 
when I had grown very, very 


Pretty? Ah, the 
Oh, dear me, dear 


returned 








The bish- 








“Not old, uncle,”’ she protested. 

“Well, then, very, very white- 
haired. Then, one morning—a most 
beautiful morning—like this—I heard 
from her once more.” 

“Uncle,” whispered 
breathlessly, tears 
“what did she : 

“Bless my soul, I'll not tell you 
what she said. I’m a sentimental old 
fellow in your wheedling hands. What 
should you know of love? Go away 
and leave me, dear. See, here is Mrs. 
Middy. Yes, Mrs. Middy?” 

“A lady to see you, sir. It’s im- 
portant, she says. And she says she’s 
an old friend, and mayn’t she come out 
to the garden, sir?” 

“One of my parishioners, 
Middy?”’ inquired the bishop. 

“No, sir. A strange lady, sir.” 

“Very well—take away the break- 
fast things, and then ask her to come 
out here. Little one, you won’t “bd 

“Bother, uncle! I-will mind going, 
but—I’ll go.” And Christine departed 
to the depths of the garden, stopping 
to throw back over a shoulder, “I 
was just going to tell you a most 
interesting thing about—myself, but 
I won’t—now!” 


Christine, 
on her lashes, 
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II 


A very frail, a very delicately- 
fashioned, a very graciously-smiling 
old lady in lavender lawn and lace 
rustled pleasantly toward the bishop. 
He had risen to bow courteously, 
when she impulsively laid her hand 
in his, and looked straight into his 
eyes with an irresistible air of faded 
coquetry, amusement and affection, 
though she did not speak. 

The bishop gazed at her long and 
deeply, yet without surprise. At last 
he spoke, with great gentleness. 

“My dear Alicia! I—I was ex- 
pecting you.” 

““My dear Chester,” she answered, 
simply. 

With repeated greetings, he led her 
to a seat, and she took it, still smiling, 
uncertainly. 

“You got my note, then?” she said, 















after a moment of rest, and looking at 
him. 

The bishop eyed her with amuse- 
ment. Alicia had always taken the 
initiative, he remembered. 

“Oh, yes! It was good of you to 
send it in the old way.” 

If she was puzzled, she did not show 
it. ‘‘Ye-es, Chester. And what do 
you think of it?” 

Again the bishop laughed. “Bless 
me, Alicia, you’ve not changed at all, 
have you?” 

““My dear man, I’m an old woman 
with the rheumatism and a parrot 
and a son, and my doctor tells me 
that I’m to give up coffee, and drink 
some horrid kind of cereal—though I 
shall never do it. Not changed, 
Chester! I’m change personified—but 
what do you think of it, frankly?” 

“It brought back dear memories, 
Alicia,” said the bishop, softly. “It 
was forty-five years ago this Summer 
that a 

She smiled, tremulously. “As long 
ago as that? You were a very hand- 
some young man then, Chester, and I 
was a very 2 

“ Beautiful girl, Alicia.” 

“Tut! I was about to say that I 
was a very silly little girl. And do 
you remember the letters we wrote, 
and = 

“And the poems, and—?”’ continued 
the bishop, eagerly. 

“And the red rose-bush—and ‘ 

“The morning notes we put in the 
heart of the largest rose?”’ laughed the 
bishop. “But you do remember. 
Your note this morning brought it all 
back to me, as if—as if—it were but 
yesterday, and I was a young sprig of 
a fellow dashing down to the garden 
to find my letter. What gay, careless 
things we were, to be sure.” 

Alicia’s face was slightly flushed 
with pleasure, and her eyes sparkled. 

“Upon my word, Chester, I shall 
be flirting with every eligible old man 
I meet after the excitement of this 
morning. But, to return, isn’t it a 
charming idea?” 

“The note?”’ said the bishop be- 
wildered. 
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““Yes—I mean no. 
the note.” 

“Oh, dear me, yes, if you think so; 
but quite sentimental, Alicia, at our 
age—quite,’’ chuckled he. 

““My dear Chester—what is love but 
sentiment, and what has our age to 
do with it?” 

The bishop blushed, and stammered, 
““[—why—nothing, I suppose.” 

“Certainly not. If we are agreed 
over it, isn’t that enough? I was 
married when I was g 

The bishop replied, hastily: ‘ Yes, 
I remember. And seventeen years 
later that very Summer I was made a 
bishop.” He was becoming very per- 
plexed, and the broad, placid forehead 
wrinkled nervously. 

Alicia regarded him in growing sur- 
prise. 

“Of course, if you don’t want to 
renew relations long since—’’ she 
continued, a little stiffly. 

“Oh, Alicia, you misinterpret me! 
I—I—isn’t it a little strange for two 
old people to attempt—to assume—to 
—to—?” the bishop faintly protested. 
He was being rapidly swept from his 
moorings. ‘My cloth, you know, 
and—and my flock, what would they 
think? Why yg 

“Good heavens, Chester! What on 
earth can your flock object to? A 
more delightful match I can’t im- 
agine!”’ 

The bishop rallied gallantly, and be- 
gan to parry. 

“My dear Alicia, you compliment 
me. It is a—er—it was once my 
dream, a very dear dream. I have 
never quite lost it. One doesn’t for- 
get so easily, Alicia. Our Summer 
long ago was a beautiful one—as you 
were beautiful.’”’ He smiled boyishly. 
“T called you the morn and the rose 
of my dear desire, didn’t I?” 

Alicia laid her hand on the bishop’s 
for an instant. She did not speak, 








but her eyes shone, dimly. 

“You did remember the verse,” he 
said with confidence. 

“More than that, I taught it to my 
son,”’ she answered, half-shyly. 

“Your son! 


And have you a son? 
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Ah, yes, you said you had. And my 
dear sister Harriet’s niece, Christine, 
is living with me now; she’s been here 


a month. You must see her before 
you go.” The bishop leaned for- 
ward, interestedly. 

Alicia suddenly sat bolt upright in 
her chair, and looked at him with sus- 
picion and concern. 

“Chester,” she gasped, “what in 
the world do you mean? What are 
you saying? What—have I a son? 
Why—why—” She sank back in her 
chair, overcome. 

The bishop hastily offered her a 
glass of water. 

“Ts it the heat?’’ he asked, solici- 
tously. 

“Oh, my dear man, what—what— 
have I—have you—been saying?’’ she 
murmured, disregarding his anxiety. 
“Did you get my note asking for a 
little talk with you about Christine 
and my son, Anthony? Did you?” 

A strange look of comprehension 
spread over the bishop’s perturbed 
countenance—a look of understanding, 
embarrassment, questioning, regret. 

“No, I did not receive it,”’ he said, 
slowly. 

“Then what—?”’ 
her question. 

“Pray do not distress yourself, 
Alicia,” the bishop said, quietly. “I 
fear I have upset you by some silly 
stupidity on my part. But won’t you 
explain about Christine and Anthony? 
You said, Anthony?” 

“You knew, of course, that—”’ 
Alicia eyed him sharply, then broke off. 
“Why, hasn’t Christine told you? The 
little wretch !—oh, my dear, they—they 
are in love—they want to marry. 
They—oh, Chester!—I thought you 
knew.” 

“But when—where! How—why, 
Christine is very young, Alicia—I— 
I—I’m very surprised—I—” The 
bishop’s perplexity was rapidly un- 
nerving him. 

“That is just the point, Chester,” 
began Alicia, with fluttering maternity. 
“They're both young—Anthony met 
her in the Winter—before she came to 
you—and, well, Chester, you know. 


She did not finish 
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Now, it is the old story. Love, roses, 
Summer and all that. We got back 
only last night, Anthony and I. 
Fancy, it’s forty years since I have 
been here, and fifteen since my hus- 
band died! And Anthony has con- 
fessed to me his love—he’s a splendid 
boy of twenty-four, and very good to 
look at—and I’ve come to see you— 
to ask you what you think—to talk 
it all over with you. But there’s been 
some dreadful mistake somewhere. [I 
thought Christine would have told 
you; I—” Alicia stopped, breathless, 
and looked appealingly at the bishop, 
her thin, jeweled hands spread out 
before her in despair. 

The bishop remained silent, folding 
her hands gently in his. There was a 
bit of a twinkle in his eyes when he ad- 
dressed her. ‘‘Come with me, Alicia,” 
he said; and he led her wonderingly 
down the rose path. Before the Jac- 
queminots they paused. 

They were too experienced in years 
and labor and living; I suppose, for the 
fine wildings of youth to come again to 
them. But in the silent room ot mem- 
ory, where Time’s forgiving hand had 
swept aside everything but the fra- 
grances of an old love put away in laven- 
der, there yet remained a great tender- 
ness. Alicia looked long and gently 
at the red roses; the bishop looked thus 
at Alicia. With dim eyes she smiled 
at him, and laid her hand on his sleeve. 
Fumbling in his pocket, the bishop 
produced a tiny note, which he un- 
folded and held out to the handsome old 
woman at his side. 

Alicia adjusted her lorgnette. As 
she read, two delightful spots of pink 
suffused her old cheeks. 

“‘Oh, the morn is a rose,”’ she mur- 
mured. ‘“Hum—hum! ‘Soul’s at- 
tire, my heart’—‘ The rose of my dear 
desire.’ Chester, you wrote very pretty 
verses—long ago. It was long ago, 
wasn’t it? Dear me, how far we have 
gone!"’ She turned a whimsical face 
to him. “And when did this note 
come, Chester?” 

He smiled reminiscently, and, pluck- 
ing the largest rose, laid it in her hand. 
“This morning—I found it in this very 














rose. I thought—lI was foolish enough 
to think that x 

She took up his words very softly, 
her face close to the velvety petals. 
“That I sent it? Oh, Chester—it was 
on a morning like this! That old 
verse, too!’ 

Suddenly, she burst into a very sweet, 
tinkling laugh. The bishop caught 
her eye, humorously. 

“Oh, how indelicate I must have 
seemed—to ask you—if—you—had— 
got—my note! After all these silent 
years, Chester, to pop in one fine morn- 
ing and apparently sue for your hand! 
Oh, my dear man—to ask you point- 
blank—face to face—why, your flock— 
Oh, it’s too ridiculous! Why, you 
poor fellow!” 

The bishop drew up his tall, stooping 
figure, and, throwing back his fine 
head, laughed as he had not laughed 
for years. The god Pan over on the 
mountains must have heard, for he 
sent back an enchanting echo. The 
sun gleamed, the roses swayed. Ali- 
cia blushed like a girl. . I assure you, 
a more perfect picture of the romance 
of old love you never have seen. 

Quite at the farthest end of the gar- 
den, by the day-lily bed, sat Christine, 
on the grass, well screened by the sun- 
flowers. She was not alone. Indeed, 
Christine was never alone. A tall, 
bronzed, sturdy fellow in white flan- 
nels stood anxiously beside her. From 
time to time, he pleaded with her ear- 
nestly, but she regarded him with cold- 
ness. 

“You did not,” she asserted. 

“But I did—by little Billy—the 
vagabond. I did, indeed, Christine. 
And he said he put it there. You 
know, mother told me of that little ro- 
mance of hers—I never knew the chap’s 
name—but she gave me the verse he 
wrote, and—and—I wrote you what 
I was going to do, and you said yes, 
= indeed, Christine, I sent the note, 
an ” 

“You couldn’t have. It wasn’t 
there,” she reaffirmed. “I went at 
once, as soon as I came down, but it 
wasn’t there. You forgot. I shall 
never forgive you.” 

April 90g 
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“Christine, you’re awfully cruel. 
Of course, if you doubt—” Anthony 
was most inexperienced, you will ob- 
serve. 

Just then—oh, good fortune!—the 
bishop’s laugh rang out. Christine 
jumped to her feet in surprise. ‘‘Good 
heavens! Uncle! Anthony, come at 
once and let’s see what he is doing.”’ 
Apparently her resentment had fled, 
for she held out her hand with an ador- 
able smile. I dare say she had by this 
time some idea of where the note had 
gone. 

Together they strolled down the 
rose path. Anthony gasped in sur- 
prise, and whispered, excitedly, “It’s 
mother!’’ when he saw the others. 

“It’s my uncle, the bishop,” re- 
turned Christine, demurely. “Now 
they’ve seen us. She’stold him. Oh, 
Anthony, I never, never, never can 
face him—oh, dear! Oh, he’ll never 
let us!” 

Alicia turned to the bishop, and 
pointed her parasol toward the two 
culprits. ‘‘ There—you see!”’ she said. 

“Your son?”’ he asked, hastily, wip- 
ing his glasses. 

“Yes—Anthony.” 

“Christine,” called the bishop, 
“come here!” 

She approached with her brown head 
bent in deep humility, though I admit 
that in her eyes there was a roguish 
glint. Anthony held her hand closely 
for security. 

The bishop regarded her with silent 
amusement and reproach. Alicia 
came tothe rescue. “Bishop Fallow- 
field,” she said, “‘this is my son, An- 
thony Frothingham, though how he got 
here, I can’t tell.”” She turned to 
Christine. “Bad child, why didn’t 
you tell your uncle about us—about 
Anthony?” 

“ "Deed, uncle, I was going to when 
—when—” she hesitated for a most 
mischievous moment—‘“‘ when you be- 
gan to tell me your own love-story.” 

The bishop was helpless; Alicia could 
not meet his distressed face. All 
four waited, Anthony mystified, Chris- 
tine ecstatic. It was Anthony who 
spoke first. 
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““Mother—how did you—?’’ he be- 
gan, with a puzzled face. 

““My dear, the bishop is an old, a 
very old friend of mine. I came to see 
him.” 

Christine stooped to the ground, and 
snatched a piece of white paper that 
had fallen there. Anthony blushed 
tremendously as he saw it, and his hand 
involuntarily stretched out to take it, 
but the bishop forestalled him. 

“It is my note, my boy,” he said, 
“for I found it. There was no name 
onit. I claim it for—old time’s sake.”’ 
He bowed to Alicia with old-fashioned 
gallantry. ‘‘Give it to me, Christine.” 

There was a tremulously sweet smile 
on Christine’s face as she surrendered 
it. 

“It is yours, best of uncles,”’ she 





said, softly. 
my blessing.”’ 
Alicia put her arm in the bishop’s, 
and said, gaily, though her voice was 
quivering strangely, ‘“Come, Chester, 
we must go into executive session over 
these silly young people. Theirs isa seri- 
ous affair and needs much discussion.” 
With another stately bow the bishop 
handed her grandly from the garden, 
and Christine and Anthony were left 
alone. 
“You see,” Anthony began, mascu- 
linely, “‘ you see, I did send it, but 2 
“*T knew it all the time,” she inter- 
rupted. 

“But, by Jove, I never guessed that 
mother and the bishop were——”’ 
“Silly! I knew that, too!’ 

Christine. 


“T give it to you with 





said 
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A COQUETTE 


FTEN when looking in her eyes, 
Deep blue and beautiful, they bring 
Visions of violets and skies 
And all the sweets of Spring. 


Her throat and perfect mouth both seem 
For music made, and well she knows 
That when she speaks I straightway dream 

Of Summer and the rose. 


Caught in her soft, luxuriant hair, 
Imprisoned riches I behold, 

And find, in fancy, mirrored there 
The Autumn with its gold. 


Her heart—alas, for love and me! 
It seems a crime to call it so; 

Yet Truth compels the simile— 
Is Winter and the snow! 


Jut1an DuRanp. 
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CAST your bread upon the waters of Wall street, and after many days it will 
come back to you depreciated about nine-tenths in value. 

















GOLD 


By Temple Bailey 


HE sun was setting in a yellow 
glow. To Evelyn, it seemed a 


part of the haunting justice of 
things that to-night there should be no 
red tinge in the clouds; it was only 
shedders of blood who were stricken 
by the sight of a crimson sky, not girls 
who married for money. 

She wondered whether she would 
always see gold in the sunset; whether 
she should forever hate the yellow 
roses that bordered the path of the 
garden. Had she, Midas-like, ac- 
quired by one act the evil power that 
touched all her world with a metallic 
gleam? 

Darkness succeeded twilight, and 
the fireflies came out, the glittering, 
golden bees of the night. The moon 
rose and the stars—all gold. Evelyn 
shuddered as she went languidly to- 
ward the big, dark house. A tree- 
toad piped shrilly. From the marshes 
came the plaint of a whippoorwill. 

Suddenly, the ill-omened noises of 
the night were lost in a ripple of 
laughter that announced the approach 
of three girls, who, with arms inter- 
locked, came dancing up the path. 

““Come with us,” said Christine, the 
fair-haired, and Evelyn was drawn 
into the youthful chain, and together 
the four swayed down the walk, and 
across the dewy grass of a lawn to 
sink down at last on a rose-bowered 
porch, breathless, laughing, beautiful. 
Before she could protest, Evelyn 
found herself the centre of the adoring 
circle. 

“So Neil has really come back!” 
or the Three Graces. “Oh, lucky 
gir ” 

It was a moment of importance. 
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Evelyn had felt set apart by the fact 
of her engagement, and now she sat 
expectant in the thrilling pause that 
followed her announcement of it. 

In a rush they were upon her, and 
she was enclosed by arms in misty 
chiffons, she was kissed by lips that 
had not lost their virgin freshness, and 
she was pulled this way and that by 
tender hands. 

They were tremulous with congrat- 
ulation, and they showered upon her 
eager questions. 

“He has come back rich?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he loves you as much as 
ever?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“And you are to be married at 
once?”’ 

“With you three dear things as 
bridesmaids.”’ 

There was another little rush of 
delight, and soft murmurs, and, again, 
the questions. 

“You really loved him all the time, 
and we didn’t know?” 

Silence. 

“Of course, you loved him when he 
was poor?” anxiously. 

“Of course,” faintly. 

“Or you would not marry him now. 
There never was anything mercenary 
about you, Evelyn. Now, some 
girls’ 

“Of course, it is hard to be poor,” 
protested Evelyn. 

“But you would have married him 
if he hadn’t a cent. You needn't 
finish, you dear thing. We know.” 

Silence. 

“It’s beautiful,’ murmured the 
voices, ‘beautiful, you dear.” 
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So absorbed were they in their de- 
votions at the shrine of this new- 
made goddess that they did not 
catch the crunch of footsteps on the 
gravel. 

The man who came toward them 
was young and vigorous, but there was 
something about him that gave one 
the impression of age—a sternness, 
even a hardness, as of one who had 
fought battles. His eyes were on the 
girl who formed the centre of the 
group—Evelyn, whose blond hair 
shone gold in the moonlight. His lips 
parted in a stiff smile. 

“She is worth it,”’ was his thought, 
as he came up the steps of the porch. 

He was greeted shyly by the lady of 
his heart; effusively, by her three 
companions. 

“You have come to take her away,” 
said Christine, the hostess. 

“But only a little way—just across 
the lawn to the next house.”’ 

“But some day you will take her 
farther than that, you thief!” 

The blood within him surged at the 
word, although his face was calm and 
his eyes took on a glint of steel. For 
a moment, the laughing Christine 
had a vision of something that made 
her catch her breath. 

As the young pair went away, the 
three girls gazed after them. 

““He is so handsome,” said one. 

““A mate for her, our Evelyn,” 
another. 

But Christine, wise Christine, mused. 

“I wonder—” she began, and 
stopped. 


said 


II 


Wuen the lovers reached the dark 
house, they crossed the threshold and 
went into a great room, where two 
candles cast pale gleams over the 
polished floor, and where a tall, gilt- 
framed mirror intensified by ghostly 
reflection the length and bareness. A 
wolfhound was stretched in front of 
the wavering fire, for the night was cool. 
He rose, and went to meet his mistress. 

Evelyn sat down, and drew the 
dog’s head to her lap. 








“Do you remember him, Neil?’’ she 
said. 

“Is it Alex?’ he asked, and came 
over and knelt beside them, and patted 
the dog’s rough coat. ‘‘He was sucha 
long-legged puppy when I went away, 
Evelyn, five years ago, and, when you 
stood on the terrace and waved good- 
bye, he had hold of the end of your fur 
and was worrying it. I can see now 
just how you looked, with your hair 
blowing back under your red hat, still 
and tall and straight and beautiful— 
oh, Evelyn!” 

He let the dog go, and turned to her, 
still kneeling. His dark head was 
level with her own, and his gray eyes 
looked into hers with something of their 
old boyish appeal. 

“If you had only loved me then,” 
he said. 

“But I am yours now.” 

There was a flush on her cheeks and 
light in her eyes. But he rose to his 
feet, a little frown on his forehead. 

“It is different now,” he said, shortly, 
and sat down in a big chair on the other 
side of the fire. 

She leaned toward him. “You 
mean,” she said, slowly, “that then 
you were not rich?” 

The flush was deeper now, but the 
light had died out. The note of 
trouble in her voice melted him. 

“T mean that I have lost five good 
years out of my life, because you did 
not know your own mind, little girl.” 

He reached over and took her hand. 
On the third finger was a little ring, a 
ring with a bit of red stone, like a drop 
of blood. 

“I must get you a finer one,’’ he said, 
and drew it from her finger. 

“Poor little ring,” he said. “You 
would not take it, you remember, 
Evelyn, until I promised that it should 
bind you to nothing. It was to be a 
reminder merely of our friendship. 
How young we were, Evelyn!” 

She laughed, but there was a strained 
note in her mirth. 

“But we are young yet, Neil.” 

‘Are you?” he asked, curiously. “I 
am not. I shall never be really young 
again. You don’t know how fast I 

















lived when I was out there looking for 
gold. It’s a hardening thing. Every 
man is fighting, and the fight is not for 
honor or country or principle’’—his 
voice was bitter—‘‘but for money, 
money, money! And a man gets to 
the point at last where he thinks gold 
and dreams gold and would sell his soul 
for gold E 

He had dropped her hand and was 
staring straight into the fire. 

“And, sometimes, when I was out 
there, I would imagine what my life 
might have been in those five years. I 
should have continued my father’s 
practice—I believe yet that I should 
have made a better doctor than finan- 
cier, Evelyn, and we could have lived 
where our ancestors lived—a quiet life, 
with no deeds to blacken our con- 
sciences is 

She looked up, startled by the sug- 
gestion in his tone, but he rose and 
paced back and forth in front of her. 
The dog, too, rose and looked at him 
steadily, wagging his tail as if in doubt 
of the masterful creature who was des- 
troying the peace of the hearth. 

Suddenly, Neil stopped and leaned 
against the mantel-shelf. He looked 
down on the drooping head, on the ex- 
quisite line of the oval face and white 
neck, 

“Come here,” he said, masterfully, 
and she rose and went to his side. 

With a quick change of mood, he 
laughed. 

“What a patient Griselda!” he said, 
and touched her hair, lightly, with his 
fingers. ‘‘ You have changed a bit since 
[ went away. Then, you were the one 
who commanded.”’ 

“The queen is dead—long live the 
king,”’ she said, and made him a mock- 
ing bow. ; 

The fire flared up quickly. For a 
moment, Evelyn stood bathed in the 
yellow light. From her shining head 
to the tip of her slipper, she seemed to 
radiate gleams. 

Neil’s eyes worshiped. 

““My golden girl!” he said. 

With a little cry, she sank, shudder- 
ing, into her chair. 

“Don’t!’’ she pleaded, with her hands 
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before her face. ‘‘ Don’t call me that 
again. It only adds to my degrada- 
tion!’’ 

He turned to her, swiftly. 

“Evelyn,” he demanded, “what do 
you mean?”’ 

Then, as her eyes drooped before the 
stern question in his, he knew. 

“So it is the money, after all?’ His 
tone was wistful rather than accusing. 
“TI had hoped I might win a little love, 
too, Evelyn.” 

“You could not believe me if I said 
I loved you, Neil. You know I would 
not marry you five years ago when you 
were poor. I am willing to marry you 
now. What else can you think?” 

Then, all at once, she burst into 
tears. 

“T hate your money! I hate it, 
Neil,” she said. 

He drew a quick breath. 

“Tf we could only blot out the five 
years, Evelyn. If I could come to you 
again as a boy—oh, what a dreamer I 
was !—with clean hands, and offer my- 
self. Evelyn, what else did you want 
that I could not give you then—the 
pure first love and the strength to work 
honestly for you? I have money now, 
but I would give it all for the faith I 
had then!” 

He knew that he was saying too 
much, but he could not stop. The 
stream of his pent-up bitterness had 
found an outlet, and would not be 
stayed. 

She was gazing at him, white-lipped, 
but he went on, recklessly: 

“There is something else I must tell,” 
he said. “I knew I should confess it 
some time, and I might as well do it 
now. The money is tainted—Thurs- 
ton, my partner, was confiding, and I 
took advantage of him, and worked his 
discoveries for my benefit. Oh, I 
know a man of the world would think 
I had done nothing dishonest, but I 
was brought up with old-fashioned 
ideas, and—my father would not have 
done the things I have done, Evelyn.” 

It seemed to him that he had said 
all there was to say, but, in the silence 
that followed, he found himself reiter- 
ating, dully: 
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“That is what five years have done 
for me, Evelyn. That is why I want 
to blot them out. God knows I 
want to blot them out!” 

She was stunned by his revelations. 
He had not reproached her, but she 
knew that the burden of his sin was 
upon her. 

“T am going away again, Evelyn,” 
he said, and he rose and stood before 
her. “I thought, when I came back, 
that you might love me. Perhaps you 
do. Perhaps, if there were no money 
between us, you would come to me, 
after all, without it. I don’t know. 
You don’t know. I distrust you, and 
you distrust yourseli—and—so—it is 
hopeless.”’ 

He started to the door, then came 
back and leaned over her chair. 

“Don’t worry, dear little child,” 
he said. 

For one moment, he laid his face 
against her soft hair. She could not 
see the yearning tenderness of his 
expression. 

“But I must go,” he said, as he 
straightened himself sharply. 

“Yes,” she echoed, “you must 
gc ” 

Then he left her. 

As he went down the path, he heard, 
from the porch next door, the babble 
of girlish voices. Christine and the 
other Graces were again discussing the 
engagement. 

“If we were as happy,” sighed one 
wistful voice. 

“TIf—” from another. 

“Some day, perhaps,” said Chris- 
tine, hopefully. 

“Someday,” came the breathless 
chorus, as Neil fled into the darkness. 


Ill 


He rose at dawn, after a sleepless 
night. His trunk stood packed and 
strapped at the door, ready for his 
early departure. 

He dressed quickly, and went out 
into a dew-washed world. The sky 
was opal tinted, and the earth a misty 
gray. The waking birds twittered soft 








notes. Bag in hand, Neil began his 
walk to the station. At the gate he 
stopped, and looked back at the home 
of his fathers, at the long, low house, 
with the white pillars, where genera- 
tions of gentlemen had feared God and 
saved human life. And he was leay- 
ing it, the first man in the family who 
had not been willing to take up an 
existence of good deeds and quiet en- 
deavor. 

Into his heart came the cry of the 
first man, “The woman tempted 
me—”’ He wheeled about, and faced 
the house on the other side of the road. 
With shutters still closed, it seemed 
asleep. Somewhere behind the cur- 
tains of that upper window, Evelyn 
lay—his love. All unworthy thoughts 
slipped from him. She had not guessed 
his weakness, and to what she was 
sending him—this little child whom 
he had known as a lad. “God bless 
her,” he said, and, with the benediction, 
he left the old houses behind. 

As he tramped along, he planned, 
doggedly, his scheme of life. He 
would throw himself into practical 
things. There was excitement in 
money-getting, therefore he would get 
more money. He would not buy 
Evelyn, but there were others who 
could be bought, and, when he needed 
a stately mistress for his home, he 
would seek such a woman, and, 
eliminating love and romance, he 
would make a good husband. He 
would grow cold and forbidding and 
frozen, a very iceberg of a man. 

So does youth plan in its despair. 
But not to man belongs the shaping 
of his destiny. Led by some fore- 
ordained impulse, Neil turned from 
the quiet street for a short cut through 
a lane—a lane hedged with wild roses. 
At the end stood a cottage. It was a 
little, white, painted structure with a 
bit of green in front. The door was 
open, and, as Neil walked toward it, 
he looked straight into the interior. 

At a table spread with a clean, 
white cloth, sat a young man in work- 
ing clothes. With his ruddy face and 
his bright curls, he looked like a 


young god—the God of Prosperous 








Labor. On each side of him were 
children, curly-headed, too, and with 
fresh-washed faces. Out of the shad- 
ows came a woman, rosy, smiling. 
She held a steaming dish in her hand, 
and set it before the man. Then she 
took her place opposite him. 

The children folded their hands. 
The heads of the four were bowed, 
and out on the sweet morning air 
floated the sound of the man’s strong 
voice, softened with reverence. 

Mechanically, Neil uncovered his 
head, and tears sprang to his eyes. 
It was such a homely little scene!—but 
the man going his solitary way would 
have given all his gold for the treasure 
possessed by the laborer in blue over- 
alls. 

Half-hidden by the hedge, Neil sat 
down where he could watch. The 
meal was not a long one, and, when 
the man had finished, he rose and 
leaned over his wife. She raised her 
lips to him, simply, and Neil turned 
away his eyes, for the little rite was 
sacred. When he looked again, the 
man was at the gate, with the children 
nodding like two flowers at the top 
while the woman stood in the doorway 
and waved good-bye. Then she went 
in, the children following, and they 
disappeared in the shadowy interior. 

Left alone, there came to Neil a sud- 
den revelation. That was the sum of 
life, after all—love and a home and a 
clear conscience before God. 

He turned, and went swiftly back up 
the lane and out into the road, and 
with every retracted step his heart 
cried, “Evelyn, Evelyn!” 

When he reached her gate, the 
wolfhound met him with uplifted ears. 

“Let me come in and wait for her, 
old fellow,” said Neil, as he passed 
with joyous step. F 

But he did not have to wait, for he 
found her there in the garden, white 
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and wan with a night that had been 
sleepless. 

She rose, quickly, and the red 
flamed into her cheeks. Neil went up 
to her, and took her hands in his. 

“I have come back, Evelyn,” he 
said; ‘‘I have come back.” 

He drew her closer, and she came 
with questioning eyes. 

“T have come back because I know 
that we were both wrong. I have 
come back, not as the man who buys 
to the woman who sells, but as the 
man who loves to the woman who 
loves. It isn’t gold, dear, but love 
that is worth while, and, if you 
thought differently, it was not for me 
to leave you in error, but to teach you 
better. I am going to give up the 
money, Evelyn—send it to Thurston. 
He will call me a fool—quixotic—but 
it burns my fingers. And I am going 
to live in the home of my fathers, and 
you are to live there with me, and I 
will drive my old horse from door to 
door—a man of my race.” 

The words had come in a torrent, 
but he stopped at the sight of her face, 
there was about it a white radiance 
that touched while it uplifted him. 

“You knew me better than I knew 
myself, Neil,” she said. ‘Oh, wicked 
me——”’ 

“Oh, perfect you!” he said, ten- 
derly, and bent his strong young face’ 
to hers. 

In the house adjoining, a shutter 
opened, and Christine, sleepy-eyed, 
peered out over the sunlighted gar- 
dens. 

“Oh!” she said, suddenly, and drew 
the muslin curtains close. Then, to 
the two half-awakened ones within, 
she: told what she had seen. 

“How ideal!”’ they murmured, drow- 
sily. 

“* How real!’’ said Christine, the wise 
Christine. 


eax 


NO TIME TO LOSE 


(CADDINGTON—Have you seen my new play? 
CLUBBERLY—No; but I suppose if I want to see it I must go right away. 
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RENUNCIATION 


D° right, sweetheart, and persevere, 
With steadfast eye and brow austere. 
Apart our ways forever lie; 
We must remember—you and I— 

So shall we keep our conscience clear. 


And then, without reproach or fear 
We'll drift asunder, year by year; 
But, once—before we say good-bye, 
Do write, sweetheart. 


Of course, in such exalted sphere 
I do not care fond words to hear; . 
Yet in my heart is just one cry 
For one dear name before I die; 
So in the letter—oh, my dear, 
Do write, ‘‘ sweetheart.”’ 


iB 


A FALLING STAR 


FIRST THEATRICAL MANAGER (poetically)—Why did you drop that 
star from your theatrical firmament? 
SECOND THEATRICAL MANAGER—She wanted the earth. 


ONE ON THE ACTOR 


EPORTER—What do you do for exercise? 
TRAGEDIAN—I act, sir. 
REPORTER—But don’t you get any regular exercise? 


CAROLYN WELLS. 
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WHERE THEY USUALLY COME FROM 


RIGGS—Panhandle is a connoisseur in French wines, isn’t he? 
Griccs—He ought to be. He has lived in California all his life. 














THE MAXIMS OF METHUSELAH 


BEING THE ADVICE GIVEN BY THE PATRIARCH IN HIS NINE HUNDRED, SIXTY AND 
NINTH YEAR, TO HIS GREAT-GRANDSON, SHEM, IN REGARD TO WOMEN 


By Gelett Burgess 


Y SON, if thou wilt receive my 

M words and hide my com- 

mandments with thee, all 

women shall be as one woman to thee, 
and she easy. 

2 Seek one woman whom thou canst 
trust, and to her who loveth thee best, 
tell thy secrets. She will deliver thee 
from strange women, she will expose 
their craft; and of her who flattereth 
thee will she make known the reason. 

3 For woman understandeth woman, 
and man she understandeth; only her- 
self doth she know not. 

4 When thou findest her whom thou 
canst trust, go, but return alway. 
Smile upon her, even across the cham- 
ber when thou art encompassed about 
by beauty; when women admire thee, 
then shalt thine eye seek her out. 
Across the dining-table shalt thou 
make thy sign, that her heart may not 
sicken utterly. She shall possess thy 
secret glance; 

5 When thou puttest on glad rai- 
ment, when thou anointest thy hair, 
then shalt thou seek her ere thou goest 
thy way to the feast; and when thou 
departest therefrom, then shalt thou 
return to her, bearing thy tale. She 
shall interpret thy dreams. 


6 Seek not to deceive her, lest she. 


surely find thee out. For she knoweth 
thy ways, and is wise. Put thy trust 
in her and she will reward thee; be as a 
child unto her, and she will expose all 
the doings of her sex. 

7 For it is better to be betrayed sev- 
enty times seven, than to believe ail 
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women are false: yea, it is more afford- 
ing. 

8 The fool sayeth in his heart, all 
women are liars; but I say unto thee, 
two good women friends are worth the 
prayers of a million saints. 

9 YI went into the chamber of a 
maiden, and there were many phote- 
graphs; on the writing-desk and the 
mirror and the mantel were many 
strange faces, but J discovered not mine 
own. 

1o And I rejoiced, saying, lo, I am 
at the head of the procession. 

1r Again I entered yet another 
chamber of a different damsel, in her 
abode I made my way privily; and be- 
hold, J saw my photograph displayed in 
a frame of fine gold and ornaments of 
rubies. 

12 And I cried aloud in my shame 
and waxed hot, saying, alas that I am 
become an huckleberry, for she useth 
me to her own end; I am as the geog- 
raphy of the school-boy behind which 
he hideth his dime-novel. She wan- 
toneth with me, fooling her friends. 

13 {No woman with a figure hath an 
unsullied reputation amongst her sex. 

14 To give birth to a babe is her 
short cut to omniscience, 

15 For she who hath had children 
contemneth her who hath not, yea, she 
despiseth her in her heart, she counteth 
her as naught. 

16 There be three things which are 
too difficult for me, yea, four which J 
know not: 

17 The way of a woman with nerves; 
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the way of a maid with a dressmaker; 
the way of a damsel bidding farewell; 
and the way of a matron who under- 
standeth baby-talk. 

18 There be three things which 
never satisfy a woman, yea, four 
things say not, it ts well enough: 

19 Her name; and the sight in her 
mirror; a novel with a sad end; and a 
lover who sayeth not continually, J 
love thee. 

20 It is easier to find a woman con- 
tent with her raiment than one who is 
satisfied with all her names. For 
Susan desireth to be called Huldah, 
and Sarah, Lydia. 

21 My son, waste no time trying 
to fool a woman, for it is easier to let 
her fool herself. 

22 When thou hast quarreled with 
her and she hath not belied thee to 
thy friends, then mayest thou say, she 
is to be trusted, she is whiter than 
snow. 

23 For a woman and a mouse, they 
carry a tale wherever they go. 

24 Remember also, that the sun 
must not see what the moon sees, nor 
the piazza know what the divan know- 
eth. Illumine not with words of light 
the deeds of darkness. 

25 Go to the couch-cushion, thou 
tattler; consider its ways, and be 
wise: 

26 Which, having seen and heard 
divers curious things, telleth naught; 
nor will a slap on its face provoke it to 
revelation. 

27 4Son, in my youth I kissed a 
maiden of the Land of Nod, and she 
said unto me, doest thou this alway, and 
with every damsel dost thou assuage 
thy desire? 

28 Then I waxed bold and answered 
her, yea, even every one do I kiss, and 
not one do I not desire; 

29 And she laughed and was com- 
forted, believing me not, nor desiring to 
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believe me. 
pride. 

30 Offer to every woman a fitting 
excuse in season, that she may clothe 
her shame; let her not suffer for her in- 
discretions. 

31 YHurry not a woman's favor, 


She was content with her 


neither force thou her haste. For she 
goeth into love as she goeth into the 
waters at the seashore; first a toe and 
then an ankle goeth she in by littles 
till she be wetted. She diveth not, 
she jumpeth not from the pier, but by 
gentle shocks and screams she entereth 
slowly ; 

32 Yet when the waters of love rise 
about her, then will she cling to thee and 
besupported. She swimmeth in her joy, 
she floateth upon the tide of happiness. 

33 For all her lines are drawn in 
pleasant places. 

34 {When thou callest upon a dam- 
sel for the first time, see that thou goest 
alone, for a first call bringeth about 
often wondrous things. Hunt not in 
couples, lest thou gettest not ac- 
quainted. 

35 Eschew letters of introduction, 
which are the methods of fools. Be 
sure that she desireth thee, and visit 
her alone. Then shall she make her- 
self known to thee privily. 

36 The fool trieth a maid with wiles 
before he kisseth. He toucheth her 
hand warily, he sitteth near. But a 
bolder one feareth not; he jumpeth up, 
he runneth across the chamber and 
falleth upon her with suddenness. She 
is astonted: 

37 And she slappeth his face. 

38 But the man of understanding 
heedeth a sign. It is revealed to him 
what he shall do, and when he becom- 
eth three parts sure, then he proceed- 
eth. For the three parts are herself, 
and the fourth is all women. 

39 And even indifference hath suc- 
ceeded where ardor hath failed. 


«ed 


PARTNERS 


"T ED_Did he tell you he was broke? 


Nep—Not exactly; but he said he had a great scheme to make money. 






























THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


A’ the call of the early morning, beneath a rose-red sky, 

Into the King’s Highway we rode, my little Love and I, 
And up and down the wide Highway, thick-veiled in silver dew, 
With nodding heads that greeted us, the King’s white lilies grew. 


Afar the blue sea whispered low, the wind blew fresh and strong, 
We heard the bell for matins call, we heard the lark’s clear song; 
With quip and mirth we galloped on, nor spared us time to pray 
Before the beckoning crucifix which marks the King’s Highway. 


Her eyes that fondly challenged: mine outshone the sapphire sea, 
And amber-gold her braided hair fell softly to her knee; 

A friar dropped his beads to gaze, a passing knight gave heed, 

And none upon the broad Highway but wished us twain God-speed. 


But as we paused beside the stream to rest with slackened rein, 

There flashed along the great Highway the King with noisy train. 
Abackwardglance . . . he turned, and rodestraight tothe water's edge, 
And, raising high his huntsman’s cap, he set my Love a pledge. 


He drew the lily from his cloak; it fell like drifted snow 

(Right loud he laughed to see my frown) across her saddle bow; 

She tore the roses from her breast; their crimson petals lay 

Like drops of blood—my heart’s red blood—upon the King’s Highway. 


Like drops of blood the rubies flashed upon his bridle hand, 

He caught the rein that from her grasp fell loose upon the sand. 

Eyes spake to eyes, and swift away . . . nor word nor sign to me, 
Adown the dusty King’s Highway they galloped toward the sea. 


At vesper chime one rode alone with slow and lagging tread, 

Nor marked the strange, crushed sweetness from the lilies torn and dead; 
From his good steed in agony he flung him down to pray 

Before the broken crucifix which marks the King’s Highway. 


MERIBAH PHILBRICK ABBOTT. 
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SAVED HIMSELF 


GHE—How did you come to be such a good judge of human nature? 
Hre—When I was young I acquired the habit of not reading. 
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A ROSE SONNET—WITH THORNS 


GWEETHEART, I bring a crimson rose to you, 
Fragrant as June, its heart with honey sweet, 
The golden secret of my love . . . (Repeat 
The rhyme and make the fourth line end with true.) 


I found it smiling in the morning’s dew, 
Its red lips parted . . . (Here the old concett 
About her mouth will make the line complete.) 
Take it and learn its message ever new. 


Be yours the voice to cheer its day and bless 


Its life with rapture, song and . . . (J regret 
That I must skip again to) . . . happiness: 
Close to your bosom, rose on white rose set, 
It shall make music for your heart . . . (J guess 


I'll have to stop: the climax, I forget.) 


$e 


A MONEY SAVER 


Fetix CARMEN. 


RABSHAW—He said it cost him many a pang to cut aloof from his poor 
relations. 
CrawFrorD—Then why did he do it? 
CraBsHAW—Because that cost him less than putting them on their feet. 


& 


NO WONDER 
VW/AGGLES—He tried several dieting fads because he thought he had 
dyspepsia. 
JAGGLEs—Well? 
Wacc.ies—Now he has it. 


>= 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


PTIMIST—The rich no longer trample on the poor. 
PeEssimistT—No, in these days they run them down in their autos. 

















THEY THAT GO DOWN 





IN STORMS 


By Harriet L. Huntington 


OGETHER they stood on the 
narrow, high-railed iron, bal- 
cony, and looked out over the 

sea. On every side it stretched away 
to the level horizon, dull and gray and 
sullen beneath a lowering sky. 
Straight under their feet it tumbled 
uneasily against the smooth rock that 
descended unbroken from the founda- 
tion wall of the cottage. Behind 
them the long, swinging windows, 
each reaching to the floor, opened out 
from the wide living-room upon this 
wonderful balcony hung in mid-air 
over the edge of the ocean. 

It was a strange cottage, so closely 
and consistently fitted into its angle 
of rock that it seemed a natural part 
of the promontory which must have 
been an unusual and awkward-looking 
piece of nature’s mason-work without 
it. Indeed, it was just that gaping 
and unfinished appearance that had 
suggested and invited this manner of 
completion to the original designer and 
owner of the house. Very little blast- 
ing had been necessary. The rocky 
walls that closed the lower story on 
two sides had been smoothed off, the 
stony floor leveled, excavations had 
been cut and holes drilled, and at 
length the building had been mortised 
and clamped and braced and riveted 
into position, strong and secure against 
any gale that might blow. 

To the south, it made one line with 
the front of the bluff as it rose sheer 
from the water, broken only by this 
narrow balcony. On the east, the 
first floor opened upon a wide plat- 
form of rock sloping back, ragged and 
uneven and easy to climb, to the 
highest ridge, that extended for a short 
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distance nearly level with the house- 
top. The upper story stood clear of 
immediate contact with the rocks, 
which still rose shelteringly near on 
north and west. On the western side, 
a doorway opened upon a narrow, 
protected space, and, from this, rough- 
hewn steps, guarded by a high iron 
rail, ascended to the summit of the 
ridge. There the railing was con- 
tinued. along the pathway that ran 
the length of the promontory head, 
down its long, jagged northern slope, 
and across the boulder-piled neck that 
connected it with the mainland. 

From the cottage itself, no view was 
possible in any direction save of sea 
and sky and rock. From the ridge 
that rose back of it could be seen the 
whole peninsula-like shape of the 
headland, the narrow isthmus with 
little more than the guarded pathway 
left bare at the highest tides, and the 
barren shore of the mainland stretch- 
ing in uneven masses to westward, and 
rounding quickly out of sight beyond 
another rocky point to the northeast. 

A freshening breeze swept over the 
water, here and there lifting a dark 
line above the level to break into a 
gleam of white before it fell again; 
and the woman leaned closer to the 
man, with low exclamations of awe 
and wonder. 

“It is a marvelous place, beyond all 
my imaginings!” 

The man held her against his 
side, and he no longer looked at the 
ocean. 

“You are pleased with it, then? 
Will you be content to come here next 
Summer? Do you think we can be 
happy here?” 
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It needed only the look in her eyes 
to answer him to his full satisfaction. 
“That is all I wanted to know,” he 


went on, in a tone of relief. “It 
worried me a little to think I had 
bought the whole thing outright on 
such an impulse. I wanted to feel 
that there would be a place ready for 
us when we got back, but I couldn't 
go away in peace without having you 
see it, and knowing that it suited you.” 

“T shall like it better than Europe,” 
she said, with a deep breath. “Just 
we two! It will be so easy to forget 
that little strip that leads to all the 
world beyond—the world that we 
do not need!” 

His arm tightened around her. 

“Darling! If all I can ever do for 
you can make up to you x 

She laid a finger on his lips. 

“IT am so glad you brought me to 
see it now! I shall remember every 
detail of it, and, when we grow tired 
with our journeyings through strange 
lands, I shall close my eyes and rest 
in the thought of what we are coming 
back to. Then, when we are here 
again, and settled and grown used to 
it, how we shall love to live over the 
scenes of the Winter! Every joy will 
be doubled!” 

“T knew you would share my feel- 
ings,” he said, triumphantly. 

She turned to scrutinize the house. 

“Do you know anything about the 
people who built it? Why did they 
choose such a lonely spot?’ 

“They were man and wife. It is 
said they seemed to care little for the 
world.” 

“Do you believe they loved each 
other as we do? . Why did 
they give it up?” 

He hesitated. 





“She—they went 
away, I believe. Would you like to go 
through the house? I understand 
everything is as they left it. When we 


come back, you shall have it refitted to 
your taste.” 

She did not stir at once, but stood in 
deep meditation, her hands clasped be- 
fore her. 

“IT wonder if they are as happy some- 
where else? It seems to me I should 
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always rather be here alone with just 
you than. a 

“TI am glad I bought it,” he inter- 
rupted. “Come and look inside.” 

Almost the entire first floor formed 
one great rodm, furnished with a sort 
of wild luxury that at once befitted and 
defied its surroundings. The polished 
floor was thickly covered with rich 
Oriental rugs and skins; gorgeously 
cushioned divans and heavy, carved- 
wood settles were scattered about. A 
huge fireplace framed in tiles of strange- 
ly stamped, vari-colored clay filled one 
end of the room. Tall, wrought-brass 
candlesticks and sculptured jars of 
terra-cotta stood in the corners and 
angles. Against the rough, dark walls 
gleamed bits of antique marble. 

They looked and wondered, and went 
on wup-stairs. Here were sleeping- 
rooms, and the kitchen and dining- 
room, one well stocked with utensils, 
the other with linen and china, and 
even some silver. Much of the table- 
ware was foreign and curious; every- 
thing betokened a widely cultured, if 
eccentric, taste. 

“This was ordered and meant for us 
from the beginning,’’ declared the 
man, in a burst of enthusiasm. ‘‘We 
could never better these things, could 
we?” 

The woman turned to him eagerly 
from the closet she was exploring. 

“It is the most fascinating place I 
ever dreamed of!” she cried. ‘“‘Dear- 
est, why can’t we stop here to-night? 
I can’t bear to leave it so soon.” 

“How can we?” he remonstrated. 
“You know we sail in two days.” 

““We can go down on an early train 
in the morning; we shall really lose very 
little time. Surely you have your ar- 
rangements nearly completed, and I 
can easily be ready. I want to stay— 
it would seem like a real adventure! 
We could imagine ourselves two casta- 
ways on a desert island!” 

He smiled. ‘Yes, we could easily 
imagine that, for of course we should 
have nothing to eat.” 

She looked crestfallen for a moment, 
but her face brightened again. 

“You can drive back to the village 
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and get some things. We sha’n’t need 
much.”’ 

“Would you send me back over those 
four desolate miles for a few biscuit and 
some tinned meat? That would prob- 
ably be all I could get.” 

“The adventure will be more realis- 
tic if the fare is simple! But I think 
you can do better than that; I saw 
a little bakery there. Oh, darling, 
please! We may never have another 
chance to do such a delightful, unpre- 
meditated thing. Besides, it can never 
be so romantic again—this is our first 
visit to our own house! Is the pros- 
pect so little to your taste? Wouldn’t 
you like to stay to-night in this wild, 
eerie spot—with me?”’ 

She clung to his arm, beseeching him 
with bright, tender eyes, with flushed 
cheeks and exquisite, pouting lips. 

He yielded, half-laughing at him- 
self as his arms went around her. 

“Will you go with me for the bis- 
cuit?” 

“No, because I want to finish ex- 
ploring. There are all sorts of things in 
those pantries, and I shall get out what- 
ever is available, and have the table 
ready for you on your return—since 
you think so much about your supper! 
You won’t mind the little discomfort, 
will you? Don’t you suppose we could 
find driftwood enough for a little fire 
in that remarkable fireplace? Oh, 
you've no idea how cozy we shall be, 
and I shall treat you very, very nicely 
for being so good to me!” 

“T have to do whatever makes you 
happy. You know that, don’t you?” 

She made two lists for him, one of 
necessities and one of desirabilities, as 
she explained. Then she climbed the 
stone steps with him to see him off. 
At the summit of the ridge they paused, 
and she grasped her fluttering skirts 
while he looked up at the gloomy sky 
and across the swelling water. 

“I am afraid we shall have a stormy 
night,” he said. 

She lifted her head, and looked at 
him with eyes grown suddenly big and 
dark. 

“Did storms ever yet do anything 
to us but drive us closer?” she asked. 
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He caught her, and strained her to 
him, kissing her passionately. 

“No, and they never shall! I don’t 
like to leave you, even for a little 
while.” 

She drew away from him, catching 
her breath in the effort to speak 
lightly again. 

“The rock is solid, is it not, and the 
house is safe?’ 

“The worst storm in five years 
barely sent its spray to the balcony 
rail, they tell me.” 

Her eyes turned to where the waves 
were piling in clamorously over the 
outlying boulders of their isthmus. 

“Tt must be near flood-tide now.” 

“Not for an hour or more.” His 
eyes followed hers. ‘“‘There won’t be 
a very wide promenade left by that 
time. I may have to be your Leander, 
and swim across to you.” 


“Don’t jest about it. You said the 
path was never covered.” 
“No, there’s no danger. Don’t stay 


up here in this wind.”’ 

“Only until you start. Don’t be 
gone long; I shall be watching for 
you.” 

She waited while he ran down the 
rocks and across to the mainland. 
The stable was there, and the carriage 
in which they had come out. She saw 
him drive out and turn the horse’s 
head westward. He looked over to 
her, and, waving one hand, started for 
the village. She.returned to the 
house. 

There were many yet unsearched 
recesses about the kitchen and dining- 
room to engage her interest. She laid 
the table with the choicest she could 
find, and laughed as she wondered 
what strange viands these rich settings 
would grace. 

She had been busy for some time 
and oblivious to all outside her im- 
mediate surroundings, when her con- 
sciousness at last woke to the recog- 
nition of certain persistently repeated 
sounds in the lower part of the house. 
Startled, but not frightened, she ran 
down the stairs. The wind had been 
rising, and was coming in sharp gusts 
through the long, open windows which 
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now and then slammed smartly to, 
only to be at once blown wide again. 
Every loose bit of drapery in the room 
was flapping violently, the rugs were 
in disorder, and all small articles had 
been overturned or whirled into the 
corners. She hastened to close and 
fasten the windows, finding that it 
took all her strength to do it. She 
did not notice the heavy, wooden 
shutters that could be bolted across 
them from the inside, nor would she at 
that time have put them in place had 
she seen them. 

Instead, she stood gazing out, fasci- 
nated by the sight before her. In 
place of an occasional whitecap, the 
whole surface of the water was barred 
by long stripes of foaming breakers, 
and the spaces of dark water between 
seemed to lessen even as she looked. 
Almost under her feet she could hear 
the heavy thud of the waves as they 
struck the straight wall of rock, and 
the wild splash that followed as they 
leaped in air and fell back again. All 
around her came the sound of water 
breaking against, or tumbling over, 
or surging into, the crevices of the 
defiant rock, and, mingling with it, 
the spiteful whistle of the wind. 

Her spirits rose in excitement. So 
there was to be a storm indeed! And 
what a spot from which to behold it! 
Far better than being at sea, for here 
one was not only safe, but solidly and 
comfortably grounded, and could en- 
joy the spectacle as serenely as from a 
box at the play. She gave a little 
shudder, and was thankful it should 
come just before they sailed, rather 
than just after. 

Her next thought sent her up-stairs 
and out through the west door. In 
that sheltered spot between the house 
and the rock the wind could scarcely 
enter, but, as she mounted the stone 
steps, she felt it catching first her hair 
and then her dress, and when she 
came out on the ridge she had to grasp 
firmly at the railing to steady herself. 
There was a strange exhilaration in 
this rush of wind and turbulence of 
water; she felt a physical delight in 
the power and freedom of it. Mighty 
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nature, the elemental forces, here 
was what she felt akin to! Here the 
soul could know itself and its rights, 
without pretense or restraint! 

She looked across to the mainland, 
longing, in the midst of her exultation, 
for the one who would understand and 
share it. The carriage was not in 
sight; it was hardly time. A glance 
at the low isthmus showed, to her sur- 
prise, that every foot of the central 
pathway was wet with the flying spray 
that fell on it like rain. If he should 
come now, before the tide began to 
recede, he would not find the passage 
pleasant. Already, too, she was be- 
ginning to realize how chill and search- 
ing was the wind, and her mind quickly 
roused to the need of creature comforts 
not yet provided. 

Into the house she went again, 
down to the first floor, and there in a 
store-room she found fuel for the 
fireplace—not driftwood, but sub- 
stantial logs and sticks fit to give 
warmth and cheer in stormy weather. 
They were heavy and awkward to 
handle, but by dint of patient effort 
she succeeded in laying the fire. The 
kindling of it was another troublesome 
matter, and, when the smoke finally 
consented to go up the chimney instead 
of coming out into the room, and the 
flickering blaze grew steady, she knew 
that much time had passed. The 
tumult outside had grown fiercer, 
and suddenly she felt the solitude no 
longer endurable. 

She rushed up the stairs. This 
time the door resisted her; she pushed 
it open, and stepped out into a small 
whirlwind that eddied around in the 
narrow space, and twisted her skirts 
about her so that it was with difficulty 
she could ascend the steps, even with 
the aid of the rail. The sky hung low 
and heavy. Although it was not night, 
there seemed to be no daylight any- 
where, yet every object stood clearly 
outlined with a dark and menacing 
distinctness. The roar of the gale and 
the crash of water on every side were 
deafening in her ears. On the neck, 
every wave that came up swept nearly 
across the pathway, and, before its 














spent waters could retreat, another fol- 
lowed and drove farther. 

Smitten with awful fear, the woman 
clutched the rail with a grip that 
bruised her delicate hands, and 
strained her eyes as far as they could 
see along that empty roadway to the 
westward. The veering blasts buf- 
feted and shook her till she was seized 
with a panic of terror lest she be blown 
from her hold. Clinging cautiously to 
the railing, she battled her way down 
and into the house again, but she could 
not rest there, listening blindly to that 
fearful uproar. Somewhere he was 
coming to her, and she must watch for 
him. 

She knew she could not stand long 
alone against that hurricane, so she 
stripped from one of the beds a linen 
sheet, twisted it diagonally from cor- 
ner to corner, and wound it around her 
waist. Holding the ends in her hands, 
she once more struggled up to the 
highest point of the ridge, and there she 
made herself fast to the iron rail, knot- 
ting the sheet securely about it. 

Still no moving thing appeared upon 
the mainland, and still the tempest in- 
creased in violence. She knew now 
that a carriage could not stand with this 
wind striking flat against its side. 
What might have happened she dared 
not think; only, she knew that some- 
how he would come to her. The water 
was now washing clean over the isth- 
mus, and where there had been such 
boisterous churning among the lesser 
boulders, the tide poured strong and 
full. As far as she could see the ocean 
was one turmoil of seething, frothing 
white. The breakers came in hung 
with ropes of matted spume; when they 
struck the rocks, they rose in air with a 
noise like thunder, and sent their foam 
and spray flying far. Thick, clotted 
masses were blown along the rocks un- 
til they found lodgment under some 
projection, and there clung and col- 
lected in great patches of dirty white, 
too solidly beaten up and driven to- 
gether to lose their form. 

A spatter of fine spray struck her 
face, and she turned in surprise to find 
its source; it seemed impossible that 
April 1904 
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any wave could drive to this height. 
Not far from where she stood was a 
spot where the rock dropped down 
straight for some fifteen or twenty feet, 
and then went off in a long, sloping in- 


cline that ran out for some distance 


into the sea, with higher rocks boxing it 
in on either side. When they first 
came over to the cottage, they had 
stopped to admire the way the water 
ran, smooth and green, up the long in- 
cline, curving upward to show the ex- 
quisite, pale, transparent tint of aqua- 
marine, and at last breaking into a 
thin crest of foam and instantly tum- 
bling backward. Now the boiling 
surge chased furiously up the whole 
length of the slope; she could hear the 
shock as it hurled against the straight 
wall, and flung its spray high over the 
edge of the cliff to her. Nothing more 
serious could result from this than a 
slight wetting, but it added one more 
feature to her physical discomfort. 
The wind had loosened her hair, and 
blew it blindingly across her face; it 
dragged at her garments until her 
limbs ached and her body grew sore 
with the strain of the twisted sheet 
around it. 

She had waited and endured an hour, 
nearly two hours, when a crawling 
speck came into sight far down the 
road. He was on foot and alone, stag- 
gering slowly with bent head against 
the tremendous buffets of the wind. 
She could see that he had parcels in 
his arms. When he reached the path 
that led down to the neck, he looked up 
and saw her. Then she shouted to him: 

“Don’t try to cross! Wait where 
you are safe!”’ 

She could barely hear the sound of 
her own voice, but it seemed to her 
that the wind might carry her words 
to him. She fancied that he caught 
them. He put his hand to his mouth, 
trumpet-wise, as if shouting some 
reply, but no sound reached her. He 
came to the edge of that raging tide, 
and, as he stepped down into it, she 
called again: 

“Don’t, darling! 
wait!” 

But he came on. The water surged 


For my sake, 
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about his knees; he pulled his hat closer, 
and bent his head lower as the driving 


spray pelted him like hail. A wave, 
higher than the rest, struck him on the 
chest, and beat him back against the 
rail. He reeled, and clung until it 
passed over. The parcels had gone. 
Then he advanced again, and the wo- 
man cried aloud: 

“QO God, help him! 
safely through! He must not go 
down; he is mine! Bring him to me! 
I couldn’t live without him. We have 
been through so much, and our love 
has been stronger than anything else 
in the world. You shall not take him 
from me now!” 

A second mighty wave struck him. 
His head was bare now; he lifted it, 
and looked at her once more. His 
lips moved; he was trying to make 
some sign to her. 

“My darling, I would come to you 
if I could! O Love! to be together 
once more, if only to drown so! O 
God, listen to me! You must not let 
him go down alone! Why should you 
punish him? It was all my fault! 
Forgive us if we did wrong—I couldn't 
help it that I loved him so! I didn’t 
want to harm any one. How could it 
be wrong when our love was so beauti- 
ful? Let him live now, let him come 
through safely, and we will be so 
quiet and careful never to hurt any 
one again! I can’t promise any more 
than that, dear Lord! I couldn’t 
make him leave me now! Punish us 
some other way! Take everything 
else, but let us live and die together!” 

In the agony of her prayer, her head 
bowed for an instant upon the railing. 
She lifted it to see a billow more dread- 
ful than any before it rolling in upon 
him, and in the same moment she was 
blinded by a heavy shower of spray 
from the spouting rock. When she 
drew her hands across her smarting 
eyes and looked again, there was noth- 
ing to be seen save the welter of water 
between herself and the mainland. 
A section of the iron railing that had 
showed above the water was gone. 

She stared at that spot through 
time that might have been seconds or 


Bring him 
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eternities, but nothing that was missing 
reappeared. 

Then she lifted her face to the 
heavens, and shrieked her last de- 
fiance: 

“God, I hate you!” 

For a while everything was black 
around her, and the raving of the tem- 
pest seemed subdued to a soft, mur- 
muring lullaby that rose and fell in 
soothing cadence. Then, piercing 
through her drowsiness, she heard him 
calling her. She started quickly to 
go down the rocks to meet him, but 
she was held fast by something twisted 
around her waist. With eager fingers 
she plucked at the restraining band. 

“Wait, darling! I am coming!” 
she called back to him. 

But in vain she strove to free her- 
self. Gradually she came fully awake 
and alive to the facts that her fingers 
were numb and stiff with the cold and 
the stinging spray, and that the 
knotted linen had become so soaked 
with water and drawn so tightly by 
the tugging of the wind that she could 
never hope to undo it. She was pos- 
sessed now of a frenzied longing to 
throw herself headlong from the bluff, 
to let the wind and waves have their 
will with her, but she could find no 
release. When she struggled, it seemed 
as if her body were being cut in two. 
Her feet ached wearily; she tried to 
shift her position, but every change 
hurt her more. The wet tangle of 
her hair blowing against her face an- 
noyed her more than anything else; 
she wound it about her throat to keep 
it out of the way. 

Black night had fallen, and still there 
was no abatement of the storm. The 
wind pounded on her breast with 
steady, sledgehammer blows, and the 
slow, heavy beating of her heart rose 
to meet it until it seemed as if between 
the two they must batter down that 
tired barrier of flesh. Cold and wet, 
hunger and thirst, fatigue and suffo- 
cation, pain and despair—how long 
must she endure this torture? Oh, to 
be at the end of it—to find him again! 
He had believed in God—along with 
all his love for her—and he had been 











taken an easier way. But she had 
defied God—she ought not to have 
done that. His power was too great. 
If she had known—but perhaps it 
didn’t matter so much, after all. 
Nothing really mattered, only to be 
able to lie down, here on the rocks— 
anywhere—and rest a little while. 


Two days after, when the storm 
had gone down and the men from the 
life-saving station a mile below on the 
coast came up to see how the cottage 
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had weathered the gale, they found it 
practically wrecked. The long, un- 
shuttered windows had been broken 
in, and the room flooded, the iron 
balcony was wrenched and twisted out 
of shape, one corner of the roof was gone. 

And on the highest point of the 
ridge, swaying limply from the iron 
railing in the coil of a twisted sheet, 
with clothing half torn from her, and 
long hair dragging on the rocks, was 
the body of what had been a beautiful 
woman. 


WI 


THE LENTEN LOVER 


"[ HOUGH my claims to being saintly 
Rest upon foundations slight; 
Though I fear I shine but faintly 
As a “dim, religious light ;” 
Yet the season penitential 
Finds my footsteps churchward bent; 
Flames my sacred fire potential 
Friday afternoons in Lent. 


Celia finds the same attraction, 
She comes regularly, too; 
And I thrill with satisfaction 
When she slips into her pew. 
Just to kneel, and watch her kneeling, 
Fills my soul with calm content. 
Can she, does she share my feeling 
Friday afternoons in Lent? 


Am I blind or only stupid? 
In the chancel’s painted sky 
Does that cherub change to Cupid? 
Does he wink a friendly eye? 
High to him an incense fragrant 
(Mostly of a violet scent) 
Rises, floats, and wanders vagrant 
Friday afternoons in Lent. 


Celia loves the service dearly— 
She’s a pillar of the church— 
I, a flying buttress, merely, 
I come chiefly for research. 
Ever Celia’s heart pursuing, 
Ever on her love intent— 
Cherub, Cupid, speed my wooing 
Friday afternoons in Lent! 





S. Decatur Smita, Jr. 
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THE SPIDERS 


(CLOSE by Life’s garden-side, 
Silently, ceaselessly, 

Tangling the hearts of men 

Deep in its meshes, 

Spinneth a spider. 


Silently, ceaselessly, 
Weaving a web that is 
Fashioned of filminess, 
Sun-gleams and gossamers 
Dew-pearled and odorous; 
Weaving a web that is 
Frailer than mist at times, 
Steel-strong at others, 
Tangling the hearts of men 
Ever and hopelessly 

In its soft thonging, 
Spinneth the blithe-footed 
Spider of Love! 


Close by Life’s garden-side, 
Swiftly, relentlessly, 
Stifling the hearts of men 
In its thick meshes, 
Spinneth a spider. 


Silently, ceaselessly, 
Swiftly, relentlessly, 
Weaving a web that is 
Dull-hued and lusterless; 
Weaving a web so dense 
Yet so impalpable, 

Soft and insidious, 
None may escape it— 
Spinneth the thousand-eyed, 
Eager, implacable, 

Gray, gaunt, and terrible 
Spider of Death! 


Hitton R. GREER. 


1 
THE ONLY EXPLANATION 


H OLT—Have you noticed how Gander has deteriorated lately? 
Bo.tt—Yes; it must be his associations. 
“It is... He has been flecking by himself.” 














A CRUCIFIED VENUS 


By Zona Gale 


admitted Mrs. Wesley 
Glover, unwillingly. 

Mrs. Eustice comforted her. 

“But, my dear, she’s queer,” she 
said. “I hear that she has astonish- 
ing ideas about things.’ 

“Is it possible!" said Mrs. Glover, 
with surprised satisfaction. She did 
not know what the charge was, but 
there was a charge, and it pleased 
her. 

“Yes, indeed,” rejoined little Mrs. 
Eustice. She was a Southerner, and 
accented the “yes” - bewitchingly. 
“About settlement work, and bohe- 
mianism and that sort of thing,’’ she 
added, vaguely. 

“Dear, dear, that’s the trouble,” 
said Mrs. Glover, “with not bringing 
up a child abroad. They become so 
Americanized. But Angelica is a pic- 
ture,” she reiterated, with a sigh. 

Angelica, in the midst of her 
“coming-out” party, looked pretty 
enough not to have any ideas at all. 
Her simple white frock, her little 
ringless hands carrying nothing, and 
her bright hair caught in a coil low 
in her neck, made her appear singu- 
larly childish. She stood receiving 
with her mother, who was herself a 
young and beautiful woman, and 
people looked and smiled apprecia- 
tively when the two fair heads were 
together during a lull of the arrivals. 

“Mother,” Angelica was saying, 
“you are sure the Fairfields didn’t 
come while I went to speak with 
Madame Clarke?” 

“Of course, I am sure,”’ said Mrs. 
Marbury, a trifle sharply. She had 
been standing for two hours. “ What 
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in the world are you so interested in the 
Fairfields for, Angelica? They all 
ought to be in livery.” 

“I’m not at all interested in them,” 
said Angelica, “ but—ah!” 

Three of the Fairfields were in the 
doorway. Angelica looked beyond 
them. 

“Sydney is joining us here directly,” 
said Edith Fairfield, tactlessly an- 
swering the look. 

“And his friend?” asked Angelica, 


eagerly. “I hope he _ hasn’t for- 
gotten to bring Mr. Blair.” 
Edith Fairfield smiled in enjoy- 


ment. Angelica really was delicious. . 

“He is on the way,” she assured 
Angelica, and half-turned away to 
select somebody with whom to share 
her suspicions. If Angelica were really 
to fall in love with Adrian Blair, 
wouldn’t the skies fall? 

“T haven’t met him, you know,” 
went on Angelica, innocently; “but I 
think his pictures are wonderful. Have 
you seen ‘The Silent Woman’?”’ 

“Yes, my dear,” said Edith Fair- 
field. “It is a sweet thing, I admit, 
but so morbid!” 

Angelica looked after her, curiously. 

“How people love that word for 
everything they don’t understand!” 
she thought. 

Thereafter, she constantly watched 
the door, and when Sydney Fairfield 
came in, very late, she bewitched him 
with her candid pleasure at seeing him 
—until he presented Adrian Blair. 

Adrian was in the late thirties, but 
he looked like a boy. His face, which 
was all depths and delicacies, had a 
kind of luminous beauty. 

“How do you do?” said Angelica, 
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giving him her hand, which was not 
at all what she had meant to say. 

“This is a great pleasure, Miss Mar- 
bury,”’ said Adrian; which it was not, 
because he had not heard twice of 
Angelica, and he thought her merely 
pretty. 

The next moment, he had passed on, 
and Angelica was greeting the bishop. 

“But, oh, I wish I had said some- 
thing to him!” she was saying to her- 
self, under the bishop’s beaming eyes. 
“T hope he knows that I could have 
said something!” 

As for Adrian, he had already for- 
gotten her. After making a leisurely 
round of the fast-thinning rooms, he 
and Sydney Fairfield had reached the 
door of the library, which was almost 
deserted. 

“Sydney,”’ said Adrian, “beyond 
there is the dining-room. I’m very 
hungry. I’ve eaten nothing since 
morning.” 

“Confound you!” growled Sydney. 
“Now, why the devil——?”’ 

“Cut it, boy,” said Adrian, wearily. 
“I’m not a beggar, at all. I’m merely 
a tramp. You may, however, hurry. 
I really do need food.” 

Sydney obediently disappeared to- 
ward the dining-room, and then Adrian 
turned, and unexpectedly faced An- 
gelica. He regarded her for a moment, 
gravely, without flushing; but he saw 
by her own sudden color that she had 
heard what he said. 

“T’m sorry you were here,”’ he said, 
humbly. “I am sorry you heard what 
I said. That was rather ugly, wasn’t 
it?” 

“No,” said Angelica, a little breath- 
lessly, “I was only eager to come as 
soon as I could. I wanted to talk with 
you; to—to say things,” said Angelica. 

Immediately all Adrian’s embarrass- 
ment forsook him. He saw in Angelica 
at once one of the young women who, 
attracted by his appearance and his 
dawning distinction, constantly sought 
him in what was really a novel sort of 
flirtation, but which they believed, or 
pretended to believe, was a series of 
confidences about ideals and problems 
of the spirit. 
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“T’ve felt that I could talk to you 
ever since I first saw your work!”’ said 
Angelica. 

Adrian smiled, a little wearily. But 
why would they all do it? he wondered. 
When a girl was so extremely pretty as 
Angelica, why wasn’t that enough 
without her always approaching him 
to “say things,” and then never know- 
ing what to say beyond a few incoher- 
ent rhapsodies and trite superficialities 
about beauty? He could have fallen 
in love with so many beautiful women 
if only, at a critical moment, he had 
not found them writing bad poetry 
about their rather worthless spiritual 
life. For, either because of his grav- 
ity or his half-unreal beauty, Adrian 
always drew from people confidences 
about their ideas of life and heaven, 
and, usually, love. 

“Tf I dared,” he said now to Angel- 
ica, seriously, “I would ask you why 
you need to say things—when you have 
that wonderful hair?” 

Angelica regarded him with no per- 
plexity. She had expected this. No- 
body ever could understand that she 
was in earnest. 

“T’m not like that,”’ she said, simply. 
“Let me talk with you. I wanted to 
ask you to wait here for a few minutes. 
The others are nearly all gone, and | 
will come back.” 

Adrian bowed. “You don’t know 
how you flatter me,” he said. 

Angelica turned to leave, and then 
she looked over her shoulder, uncer- 
tainly. 

“And—I’m hungry, too,” said An- 
gelica, flushing. ‘ Will you have some- 
thing there—on the desk—for me, too, 
please?”’ 

‘“ Brava!”’ commented Adrian, as she 
left him. “How admirably she did 
it!’ Then from Sydney, who returned 
at this minute, he took both plates. 

“Don’t come back for a little while,” 
he said, setting them on the table. 

“Has Edith cornered you?” asked 
Sydney, sympathetically. ‘‘ Well, some 
of the others are on the veranda. I'll 
look in for you before I go.” ‘ 

The great rooms were empty, and it 
was easy for Angelica to slip away from 














her mother’s friends on the veranda. 
She came back with her white skirts 
over her arm, her eyes shining, and 
settled herself in the big leather chair 
which Adrian had placed before the 
desk. 

“T really am hungry, you know,” she 
said. ‘“ Débuts are wearing. A raven- 
ous débutante—that doesn’t sound 
very spirituelle of me, does it? What 
made you hungry?” 

Adrian hesitated. Should he treat 
her, he wondered, as she was evidently 
longing to be treated, with the brutal 
frankness about homely details which 
passes pleasantly for the quality of be- 
ing face to face? He decided that he 
must. He was not above it. More- 
over, he was scrupulously conscientious 
about being to people whatever they 
expected of him, so long as it was pic- 
turesque. 

“One has to pay for one’s keep, you 
know,” he was wont to say. 

So now he took up his task with at- 
tention to every detail, and tried his 
best to live up to Angelica’s idea of 
him. 

“It’s very bad taste to brag about 
being poor,” said Adrian; ‘therefore, 
please don’t make me. I am shock- 
ingly improvident, and very much in 
debt, and my pictures don’t bring me 
inmuch—yet. And some days I really 
am—hungry. I was to-day. But I 
would rather you had not overheard 
me say so.” 

Angelica clapped her hands. 

“Oh, splendid!” she cried. ‘“ How 
wonderful to be hungry!” And Adrian 
groaned in spirit. “ But why are you 
sorry to tell me?” protested Angelica, 
in huge enjoyment. “Of course, you 
aren’t ashamed of it?” 

“A little,” said Adrian; “but it is 
simply that it wasn’t worth mention- 
ing. I wouldn’t mention to you, for 
instance, that there was a hole in my 
glove, if there were. There are better 
things to talk about.” 

“Yes,” said Angelica, contentedly. 
“Shall we talk about them?” _ 

“Oh, yes,” assented Adrian, wearily. 
What a commonplace little thing she 
was! But she was so pretty that it 
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hardly mattered. Only—why would 
they all do it? 

“Wasn't it dreadful,” began An- 
gelica, eating her bonbons delicately, 
“the things they all talked about to- 
day?” 

Adrian raised his eyebrows. 


“Did 
they?’’ he asked. ‘‘What did they 
talk about?” 

“Oh, about when they came back 
from where,” said Angelica, ‘“‘and 
about how crowded it was, and that 
there is nothing like getting back, 
after all. I heard at least seventy 
people say that the best part of going 
away is getting home.” 

“Yes,” said Adrian, “I think so, 
too.” 

She stared a little. 

“But I agree with you,” went on 
Adrian, pleasantly, “that it is not 
necessary to say so. It is not neces- 
sary,” he added, with half-shut eyes, 
“to say anything that is apparent— 
as what I am saying is.” 

Angelica was oblivious of the in- 
ference. 

“That’s just it,” she said, eagerly; 
“with so many beautiful things to 
talk about, people are so common- 
place!” 

“Yes,” agreed Adrian, sipping his 
punch. 

Angelica looked at him, uncertainly. 
He was very difficult, she thought. 
She had expected that his face would 
light long ago with the discovery that 
she understood him. 

Angelica leaned forward in the high 
oak chair, and clasped her hands on 
the arm. 

“Mr. Blair,” she said, “I’ve longed 
to meet you more than I can tell you. 
I somehow felt, when I saw your pic- 
tures, that you understood things, and 
that you loved the things that I do. 
I felt that I could talk to you about all 
the side of life that I love, and that all 
the people whom I am thrown with 
never think about. I knew that we 
should understand each other. But I 
ought to have remembered that I 
would have to prove myself to you 
first. You don’t know anything about 
me, and, of course, you think that I 
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am like other girls who think they care 
for beautiful things when they don’t 
at all. Now, you don’t know how 
serious I am about all this. I’m not 
like the rest, really and truly.” 

In spite of the fact that every 
woman whom he knew had told him 
at some time that she was not like the 
rest, Angelica’s earnestness really 
touched Adrian. Commonplace she 
might be, but she was sincere. For 
the first time, he spoke to her seri- 
ously. 

“T do understand,”’ he said. Adri- 
an was probably born with that phrase 
on his lips. He did so understand 
everybody! “I do understand, and I 
will do my best. What do you want 
me to do?” 

“Let me see you sometimes,”’ said 
Angelica, childishly. ‘‘Let me talk 
with you about what I think and what 
I read. I’ve nobody in the world to 
whom I can talk about—those things. 
Perhaps some of the people I know 
could, but they cover it up as if they 
were ashamed. I’m proud of caring 
for beautiful things, and I—oh, I do 
so long to have somebody teach me! 
Beauty is about the only real thing in 
the world, don’t you think so, Mr. 
Blair?” 

Adrian winced, but when she rose 
and stood before him in her appealing 
prettiness, he looked down in the 
tremulous little face upturned to his, 
and he could no more resist saying 
what he did than he ever could resist 
saying the pictorial thing. 

“I should so love to help you,” he 
said, “if I am able. And I shall be 
able, for we both live in a world that 
is different from—theirs.”’ 

His heart smote him when he saw 
the eager, grateful look that leaped 
into her eyes. And, as he walked 
down-stairs behind Sydney, he thought, 
“Two weeks in town, and this little 
disciple is—what? The ninth, at 
least. How exactly alike they all 


do it!” 

Yet, as he stepped into Sydney’s 
hansom, he could not deny that An- 
gelica’s touch lingered pleasantly in 
his hand. 





II 


THEY met next at a dance, and a 


_ dance was that form of social gather- 


ing to which Adrian would cheerfully 
have preferred the grave. But the 
host had just had his portrait painted 
by Adrian, and his hostess was con- 
sidering sitting for her own, and 
Adrian must live; so he danced. 

He had been talking with Mrs. 
Eustice—who clasped her hands when 
she agreed about anything, and who 
always agreed—when he caught sight 
of Angelica. He was mildly astonished 
at the pleasure her presence gave him, 
but he explained it away on the score 
of her beauty. 

“It is good to see you,” said Adrian, 
sincerely, as soon as he could reach her 
side. 

“T didn’t-dream that you would be 
here,” cried Angelica, joyously; “I am 
so very glad!” 

When their first dance came round, 
Adrian led the way unquestioningly to 
the conservatory. 

“We have much to say, I am sure,” 
he said. It had become second nature 
to him—this professional sympathy. 
“We would rather talk, would we 
not?’ he added. 

And Angelica, who loved to dance, 
heard her favorite waltz swoon aim- 
lessly about the ball-room without her, 
and knew no regret. Adrian watched 
her slim, radiant young beauty with 
satisfaction. 

“Mr. Blair,”’ said Angelica, settling 
her pretty muslin ruffles about her, 
‘was there ever a time when you had 
to keep thoughts and feelings to your- 
self, for fear that people would not be 
able to understand you, and would 
think you queer?” 

Angelica looked so appealingly con- 
scious of having said something out cf 
the ordinary that Adrian hadn’t the 
heart to disappoint her. 

“Often,” he said, gravely. 

“Well,” said Angelica, unconsciously 
tilting her head so that her profile was 
distracting against the green, “I’ve 
done that every day since I have seen 
you. And I have a little list of things 











in my head that I wanted to talk to 
you about. I’m sure they are things 
that you, too, must have thought 
about.” 

“Yes,’’ said Adrian, “‘tell me what- 
ever you choose.” 

Angelica began. She had a thou- 
sand pretty graces when she talked, and 
Adrian watched them all in particular, 
and kept track of what she was saying 
in general. She told him how devotedly 
she loved her family, though none of 
them understood how different she was; 
she did not say “superior,” but she 
avoided the word and produced the 
inference so prettily that Adrian was 
charmed. She told him how she 
dreaded her life, with its certain round 
of empty gaieties, and how she longed to 
help other people to see things as she 
saw them; and she shut her eyes so 
prettily when she laughed that Adrian 
was enchanted. 

“She would be perfect if only she 
would talk personalities, and keep off 
the subject of the welkin,’’ Adrian told 
himself, and forthwith experimented 
with: 

“It is wonderful to have met you! 
How good that we did not miss each 
other—you and I!” 

To which Angelica, looking at 
him, wide-eyed as a child, replied, 
simply : 

“Yes, indeed. Miss Spreckles, my 
governess, was the only other one I 
ever talked with like this. And you 
can imagine how I have missed 
her, and longed for some one like 
her.”’ 

This inability of his to bring about 
the personal equation puzzled Adrian 
not a little. It had never been so be- 
fore. All the other little disciples, one 
by one, had ceased to search for truth, 
and had invariably proved appreciative 
audiences to his exquisite and really 
instructive love-making. To have 
been in love with Adrian was like hav- 
ing had a course in some special, select 
school of the spirit, and one came from 
it attuned to various harmonies, and 
alive to certain gracious aspects of life 
which were before unrevealed. So in- 
variably did Adrian avoid any jarring 
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note, that almost no woman had ever 
been permanently unhappy because 
she had lost him; but there were num- 
berless women who carried his image 
in a sort of special and, as it were, 
pretty, artificial floral heart, papered 
with fairy. love-letters, all poetry and 
stars. Given a collection of these love- 
letters without their superscriptions, 
Adrian could not honestly have told 
them apart. But he had nothing with 
which to reproach himself. He was a 
perfect lover. His love-making was a 
delicate science of his own. He gave, 
for the time, as much as he won, and 
he cheerfully became a gracious mem- 
ory. Some women like to have a little 
tender, sighing arriére pensée to their 
final, great love—just a fringe of 
shadow ready for use on twilights, 
when the final great love is away from 
home. Adrian was this arritre pensée 
in a score of respected households, and 
no one was the wiser, or the more 
miserable, or in the least harmed 
thereby. It must be remembered that 
he was in the late thirties, and that he 
had a certain luminous beauty. 

Therefore, Adrian was a bit piqued 
at Angelica’s persistently regarding 
him as the flower of spiritual confi- 
dants, and not once in the light of a 
possible lover. Instinctively, he at- 
tributed this to the conventional sur- 
roundings in which they had always 
met. Something that Angelica her- 
self said led him to suggest what he 
hoped would be a way out. 

“A ball-room must be so stupid,” 
sighed Angelica, as they left the 
conservatory, “beside a party in a 
studio!”’ 

“I’ve been longing,” said Adrian, 
promptly, “to ask your mother and 
you to come to my studio for tea. Do 
you think that it would be possible?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Angelica, joyously; 
“mother loves to be blamed for being 
broad, and she thinks studio teas are 
improper; so she always goes—to the 
right studios—whenever we’re asked, 
which isn’t often. Mother loves to call 
proper things improper, and then do 
them. Indeed, we’ll come.” 

“Then I'll ask her for Wednesday, if 
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that is well,” said Adrian. ‘‘I dare 
not set the time nearer, for fear of losing 
you both.” 

Adrian out of his studio was like 
Bacchus sober. Adrian in his studio 
wore black-velvet knickerbockers and 
a little old worn black-velvet smoking- 
jacket, and he was curiously unobtru- 
sive, though he neglected nothing. 

Mrs. Marbury and Angelica came 
early on Wednesday, and Adrian saw 
to it that Angelica’s mother was 
promptly absorbed by a competent 
author whom Adrian had corraled for 
the purpose. Then he placed An- 
gelica in a great chair by the fireplace, 
under a wonderful marble of Venus 
crucified. And he brought her tea, 
and fruit preserves prepared in Araby 
by the heat of the sun alone; and her 
serviette was silver tissue woven by 
one loom in south Japan—both rap- 
turous offerings of devotees. Faintly 
fragrant wood burned on the hearth. 
Adrian scorned incense, but this wood 
was a perfumed juniper imported spe- 
cially for him by a third devotee. On 
a table by Angelica’s side were scat- 
tered amulets, scarabs, slim little dag- 
gers of tempered steel, cubes of jade, 
and a tray of uncut, semi-precious 
stones—some of which possessions and 
extravagances explained why Adrian 
was sometimes hungry—and possibly 
justified his hunger. 

“Oh,” said Angelica, ‘think of our 
house, padded with upholstery and 
positively grinning with gilt! Yet it 
isn’t bad of its sort—but this! Oh, 
how you must read and dream and 
work in this beautiful place!” 

Adrian had thrown himself along a 
honey-colored skin, marked like a 
plume. He looked up at her. 

“It would be,” he said, slowly, “‘a 
wonderful place for two who loved 
each other.” 

Angelica was silent. 

“For two,” he went on, “‘ who cared 
more for the life that could be led 
here together, with books and gems 
and a picture or two, than for all that 
they shut outside.” 

Angelica was still silent. Adrian 
waited, as one who has struck a harp 
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waits for its vibration to die away. 
For the first time, Angelica looked at 
him with the shyness that was not a 
part of her old childish shyness. 
Then, ‘I have a friend,” he added, de- 
liberately, ‘‘who is to be married this 
month. I may give the studio up to 
him for a time.” 

For, having introduced a personality 
and being sure of its effect, Adrian 
always promptly disclaimed it, and 
so reéstablished confidence. Angelica 
looked about her, dreamily. 

“ How perfect!” she said. 

“Yes,” said Adrian, slowly, “for 
them. But I seem always,” he added, 
with a little sigh, “just shut out of 
things.” 

He felt Angelica’s eyes on his face. 

“*Music is one,” he explained, tran- 
quilly, with a glance at Sydney Fair- 
field’s harp inthecorner. “I am shut 
away from music. It is a great sor- 
row to me. But that, at least,’’ he 
added, after a pause, “is my own 
fault.” 

Angelica bent forward in the great 
chair. “‘ And are not the other things?” 
she asked, softly. 

Adrian met her eyes steadily. ‘‘No,” 
he said, with delicate emphasis, “you 
know that.” 

Then Angelica blushed. “ But,” she 
said, tremulously, “may they be 
within your power to——”’ 

“ Alas,”’ said Adrian, lightly, “you 
remind me of a hope held out to me by 
the dealer in antiques and the believer 
in signs who once sold me that vil- 
lainous dagger there on the wall.” 

Thereupon followed a quarter of an 
hour of Adrian at his humorous, ten- 
der, impersonal best, and when he rose, 
declaring that he dare monopolize her 
no longer, he was radiant. For, since 
Angelica’s blush and tremulous ques- 
tion about the things that might be 
within his power, he no longer feared 
the reintroduction of Miss Spreckles, 
the late governess, into the equation. 
Angelica was awake. 

“Ah, do something for me!’’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘Pour some tea for your 
mother. Is it very silly of me to want 
to remember you so—at my table?” 
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WHEN his other guests were gone, 
Adrian and the competent author sat 
for a little while over their cigars. 

“Nice little girl—Angelica Mar- 
bury,’’ said ‘the author, reflectively. 

Adrian listened. 

‘When a-man gets to be my age,” 
went on the author, “he is past look- 
ing for the sort of woman who under- 
stands him. He doesn’t care what her 
decisions about life are. He wants her 
to be able to talk prettily, and whether 
he agrees with her or not doesn’t in 
the least figure, so long as she has 
little mannerisms that it delights him 
to watch. What do you think?” 

“TI think,” said Adrian, frankly, 
lighting a cigarette, “that it would be 
hardly worth while to be your age— 
since you mention it.” 

“Why, don’t you agree with me?” 
asked the author, irritably. He was 
sixty, and had not been lionized. 

“Yes,” said Adrian, “but I hope 
not to, in a few years.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said the author; ‘I ad- 
mire women tremendously. I admire 
them enough to see that they are 
greater than any of the little fool ideas 
they have.” 

Then he went home, and Adrian sat 
for an hour and thought about An- 
gelica. 

Why shouldn’t he marry her, after 
all? he wondered. Otherwise, some 
one of the men in her set with polo and 
ping-pong interests, could eventually 
hold her and make her happy and 
quite forgetful that she had ever 
longed for a different life. He also 
knew that, if she were to marry him, 
there was little hope that she could 
ever grow into his inner life—the life 
that cared more for the harmonies of 
his work and for all subtleties than for 
anything life with Angelica could bring 
him. There was, too, very little hope 
that she would cease to try to talk of 
things which she did not understand, 
and there was almost the certainty that 
she never would understand any better 
than she did now. 

From her trite statements about her 
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longing for ‘‘something better and 
higher than the others have,’”’ Adrian 
revolted continually. She was like a 
girl graduate’s essay, every paragraph 
of which began with “Let us,” and 
ended with a sentence that she had 
heard some one else say. He shud- 
dered to see himself, at fifty, with.a 
wife who wore distractingly pretty 
gowns and had enchanting manners, 
and who used both for the purpose of 
cornering certain grave, wise, sincere 
and respected friends of his, and pour- 
ing into their ears convictions con- 
cerning aspirations and higher view- 
points—and even concerning beauty, 
of which they well knew that she had 
no conception beyond melodies and 
chiffons. On the other hand, An- 
gelica had a charm which haunted 
Adrian. Always before he had loved 
women for their partial understanding 
of what he understood, for their con- 
querable aloofness of manner, or even 
for the beauty of their hands. 

“But Angelica is different,” he 
found himself saying, and smiled in- 
dulgently and knew the truth. In the 
late thirties he was in love—like a boy. 
The situation flattered him. He was 
not, then, so world-weary as he 
thought. Was one ever so world- 
weary as one thought? he wondered. 

Adrian, it was true, had nothing in 
the world but debts in the hands of in- 
dulgent creditors. But that did not 
once occur to him as a reason for not 
marrying. He was going to do so 
much when his pictures once began to 
sell that it never occurred to him that 
he had not already done it. To do 
him justice, it also never occurred to 
him that Angelica’s father’s wealth 
was a reason for marrying Angelica. 
There had been the rich Miss Older— 
and her poetry was very good, too— 
but he had not married her. 

Meanwhile, Angelica’s course was 
easy; for falling in love is not hard 
when one is twenty, and the man has 
a certain luminous beauty. It was all 
perfectly clear in Angelica’s mind. 
She had found some one who “under- 
stood.” What more was there to 
say? 
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Mrs. Marbury found a great deal to 
say. 
“What do you mean by saying that 
he understands?” she asked, irritably. 
“Understands what, Angelica?’’ 

“Oh, life and beauty and what is 
real,’ answered Angelica, dreamily. 
She was looking out the carriage-win- 
dow, hoping to see Adrian on the 
street. 

Mrs. Marbury terrified her little 
Pommeranian by her sudden ges- 
ture. 

“Real!” she said. ‘“‘He hasn’t an 
idea of anything real. He lives in the 
clouds, and what you are thinking of 
I am sure I don’t know. You shall 
never marry him, Angelica, and I for- 
bid you to see him again.” 

Angelica only continued to smile 
dreamily. This alarmed her mother, 
because she feared that it but thinly 
disguised determination. 

“Why can’t you marry Rossiter 
Peabody?’’ Mrs. Marbury asked, more 
calmly. “He cares for art, if that is 
what you want. He never speaks at 
the opera—although I think that is an 
affectation in any one.” 

Angelica turned. 

“Rossiter Peabody, mama!” she 
said. “I asked Rossiter Peabody if he 
had ever heard a nightingale, and he 
said yes, once by moonlight on the 
Bosphorus; but it was before he began 
his bird-study, so that it didn’t im- 
press him very distinctly. Do you 
think I could marry him?” 

“ But, Angelica,’’ protested Mrs. Mar- 
bury, distractedly, “he is a gentleman. 
He is worth millions. Think of his 
family! And he is such good form! 
What do you mean by this prattle of 
nightingales?’’ 

Angelica smiled. “Mr. Blair heard 
him say it,” she said, “and we looked 
at each other. I wouldn’t have all 
Rossiter Peabody’s millions in ex- 
change for that moment. Mr. Blair 
does so understand!” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Marbury, “don’t let me hear you say 
that word again! For the last time, 
I ask you what youmean byit? Un- 
derstand what?” 





“ Life,” said Angelica, “and beauty 
and what is real.” 

Whereat it would all be argued over 
again. 

Six weeks after he met her, Adrian 
had made up his mind to win Angelica. 
When he sat by his fireside in his studio 
he missed her, and he wanted her in the 
oak chair opposite. That decided the 
matter. 

Driving up Broadway one rainy 
Saturday afternoon, Adrian looked 
through the spattered window of his 
hansom at Mrs. Marbury entering the 
opera-house for the matinée of “ Tris- 
tan.’’ Before she had reached her box 
he was half-way to her home. 

When his card came up, Angelica 
was hard at work on a book which he 
had given her to read, and she came 
down at once, her finger in its pages. 

“T expect mama back at any mo- 
ment,’’ Angelica said, unblushingly. 
“Can’t you possibly wait for her?” 

Adrian could. He took the book 
gently from her, and read to her, cun- 
ningly selecting passages to minister 
alike to the heart of Angelica and the 
needs of the moment. It was a book 
of fragments—idylls and legends of 
Tuscany, bits of Provengal poetry, tra- 
ditions of how some great painter, who 
was most of all a lover, came to paint 
some strange, radiant old picture. 
Adrian, at the tips of whose fingers lay 
all the history of beauty, in color and 
word and story, had only to select an 
ancient book, or to tell the romance of 
some old gem, and little Angelica was 
all blind enthusiasm. Adrian, who 
knew whither it all tended, sometimes 
marveled at the certainty that Angel- 
ica did not. 

Adrian read aloud a bit from a Jap- 
anese pastel. 

‘“ Early in the morning,’”’ he read, 
‘“this strange company of silent peas- 
ants, and silent women, and silent lov- 
ers and poets, all journey down the 
white road to the pond where the lotus 
blooms. Scarce four o’clock it is when 
these pilgrimages are made, and the 
little company, strangers to one 


another, move out along the highway 
to the lotus-water. 


And always they 




















are silent. For so old is Japan that it 
has all been said.’”’ 

There was something about the men- 
tion of Japan in a like circumstance, 
that always put Adrian at his best. 
There is no more fruitful topic of ro- 
mance. The early twilight was in the 
room. Mrs. Marbury was chattering 
through the last act of “Tristan.” 
Adrian stretched out his hand. And 
before the curtain fell, and Mrs. Mar- 
bury had pretended to wipe her eyes 
with enchanting furtiveness, Angelica 
was saying: 

“Oh, but do you think I am wise 
enough, and sympathetic enough to be 
your wife, Adrian?” 

And Adrian, noting only the wonder 
of her eyes in the firelight, answered: 

“Yes, sweetheart.” 

Afterward, they had to reckon with 
Mrs. Marbury, who chattered through 
her own tragedy just as she had 
through that of the lovers of Brittany, 
and with quite as pathetically little ef- 
fect. But that proved to be only an 
interlude, and may be passed over in 
silence. 


IV 


Two years later, Adrian went up the 
stairs to his studio late one afternoon, 
and had his latch-key out before the 
babel of voices within reminded him 
that it was Angelica’s “at home” day. 
She drove down once a week in her 
smart coupé, and dispensed tea to her 
friends and those of his who cared to 
drop in. To-day the studio was full, 
and the air was all warm yellow light 
and sweet odor and soft vowels. 
Adrian made his way to his wife’s side 
to greet her, and then he joined a 
group near her. 

He saw in one corner Mrs. Marbury 
and a number of fashionable women, 
who were saying, in forty vagrant ways, 
that his last picture was perfect. He 
saw half-a-dozen of his own artist 
friends and their friends, and a num- 
ber of people whom he did not know. 
Two exquisitely pretty débutantes were 
pouring tea. 

“How safe I must now be econsid- 
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ered!’ thought Adrian, in whimsical 
dismay. 

Then his eye wandered to the group 
of which his wife was the centre. 
There was Sir Philip Masterson, the 
English portrait-painter and man of 
letters; there was Judge Patton, bend- 
ing his gray head to listen; there were 
Darley and Nordhaus, one a noted 
scientist, the other a successful man 
of affairs, and coming toward them 
was Senator Eskridge. Angelica her- 
self was serving punch now, turning 
from one to another with words which, 
whatever they were, were accom- 
panied by a distractingly pretty man- 
ner. They all listened and laughed 
and answered, and finally drew to- 
gether to hear something that she was 
telling. Adrian moved nearer to lis- 
ten, too. 

Angelica put back a straying yellow 
curl, and her little hand flashed back 
to the punch-ladle. 

“ And then,” she said, “what do you 
think I advised this famous actress, 
with ten successful years back of her 
and the world before her, and every- 
thing besides at her feet? ‘If you are 
unhappy,’ I said, ‘go and rent a cot- 
tage in the country, and adopt the 
property baby you have told me 
about.’ And she actually did, and she 
has refused an offer to star! What do 
you think of that?” 

“Brava, each!” cried the scientist. 
“TI hardly know which deserves the 
more credit.” 

“But what of her career?” asked Sir 
Philip Masterson. “And, what is 
more important, what of the probable 
career of the property baby?” 

Angelica opened her eyes. 

“But she never has found her 
career till now, don’t you see?” she 
cried; “and, as to the property baby— 
why, she loves it! What more do you 
ask?” 

“Very well,” said Judge Patton; 
“but if I am not mistaken, the lady’s 
husband p 

“Oh!” cried Angelica, in fine scorn; 
“he is lecturing on ‘Life Within Life,’ 
and his audiences are said to go wild 
with enthusiasm.” 
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“And you don’t approve?” asked 
Sir Philip, in amusement. 

“Thoroughly,” said Angelica. “I 
approve of his doing anything that 
frees his wife from the responsibility of 
him.” 

“But you don’t approve of his 
career—as a career?’’ persisted Sir 
Philip. 

Angelica’s reply was interrupted by 
Rhoda Denton, one of the débutantes. 

“Oh, Mrs. Blair,’ she cried, the 
sugar-tongs suspended, “surely there 
can be nothing in the world so wonder- 
ful as this Monsieur Froissart’s lecture 
‘mornings.’ I only heard him twice 
in London—but, oh, he was dressed in 
white samite—it’s only velvet, you 
know, but doesn’t it sound musical?— 
and the stage was all in white, and he 
spoke for two hours on finding beauty 
in unexpected places. And he taught 
us to see the purples in roofs of houses 
when they were wet.”’ 

Angelica laughed—a bubbling, mer- 
ry, girlish laugh that warmed Adrian's 
heart. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!’’ she said, 
“if you could only see his wife on the 
porch of that Westchester cottage, 
with the property baby in her arms! 
Purple roofs, indeed!” 

Angelica’s “‘at home’ was a par- 
ticular success that day, and it was 
late before every one had gone. When 
the door closed on the competent 
author, ushering out the two dé- 
butantes and their mothers, Angelica 
turned, and caught Adrian’s hand. 

“Come here,” she said, “I’ve taken 
a terrible risk—but come here.” 

She drew him across the room to the 
little door of his old bed-chamber and 
sanctum, used now only when Adrian 
“put up” some friend there. But he 
saw that it was lighted, and when An- 
gelica opened the door, Celeste stood 
by the window, and Angelica herself 
was bending over a fluff of perturbed 
lace on the bed. 

“I couldn’t help it, I couldn’t help 
it, Adrian!’’ she cried, ‘‘and he’s been 
so good. He didn’t cry once, did he, 
Celeste? I expected him to break up 
the tea-party. But oh, Adrian, he 





cried so when I tried to leave him at 
home that I couldn’t help it!” 

She gathered up the lace in her arms, 
and carried it to the fire, and sat in the 
big oak chair. A little pink fist was 


‘thrust up, and caressed her face, and 


she laid it against her lips. 

“ Adrian,” cried Angelica, “ couldn’t 
we have dinner here in the studio, and 
send baby home with Celeste when he 
goes to sleep?”’ 

“Dine alone with my wife in my 
studio?” said Adrian. ‘Scandalous 
and delightful!’ 

When he came back from giving the 
orders, Adrian wandered about the 
room, setting things to rights. Any 
number of choice little bits had been 
added to the studio, and he smiled as 
he remembered some of that day's 
comments upon them. He turned an 
exquisite hour-glass, set in tiny Ionic 
pillars wound with carved roses. The 
silver sands ran noiselessly, and he 
held it for a moment. 

“Did you hear Rhoda Denton say,” 
he asked, with an amused laugh, “that 
she could marry any man who told 
time by an hour-glass?”’ 

“Oh, she!” cried Angelica. “Why, 
Adrian, isn’t she impossible? I tried 
to talk with her about awnings this 
afternoon, and she whipped me into 
some little matter about the infinite 
before I could declare for blue stripes 
instead of red.” 

“She’s pretty intense,”’ admitted 
Adrian; “I’m told g 

“Adrian!” called Angelica, 
denly. 

“Yes, dear,”’ he said, holding the 
hour-glass to the firelight. 

“Come here,” she begged. 

He went to her, and knelt on the fur 
before the fire, and put his arm about 
her and the lace. 

“ Adrian,” said Angelica, “why did 
you marry me?” 

“ Because I loved you,” said Adrian, 
promptly. 

“Do you love me as much now?” 
she asked; and Adrian knew that 
she was, for some reason, deeply in 
earnest, or her humor would have 
revolted. 





sud- 








“A thousand’ times more,’’ he said, 


truthfully. ‘‘Why, dear?” 

“Because, Adrian,” she said, slowly, 
“T don’t see how that can be true. 
Don’t you know that—then—when we 
were married, I was like Rhoda Denton 
and the rest—just like them, only 
worse? And I thought that was why 
—I actually thought that was why 
you loved me! And now i 

Adrian waited, smiling. He had 
seen her nature ripen and sweeten and 
become trained, and surrender to 
every sweet influence, but he had not 
expected her to become self-conscious 





—yet. 
“Now,” she finished, “I’m not a bit 
like that. I hope I’m not. But the 


curious part is that I love all the beau- 
tiful things in the world a thousand 
times more than I did then. And yet 
to say so, even to you, seems, some- 
how, an affectation.” 

Adrian drew her closer to him. 

“I know, dear,’’ he said. And in 
that moment Adrian, himself grown in 
simple sincerity, loved her as he had 
never loved her before. And she 
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knew, with a glad little thrill, as she 
turned and met his eyes, that they had 
never been so near as at that moment. 
They were silent a little while. Then 
Angelica moved with a happy little 
breath. 

““How much greater everything like 
this is,”’ she said, vaguely, ‘“‘than every- 
thing like that.’’ 

The man was outside with a tray 
laden with savory, smoking dishes. 
As he arranged them, Adrian, who 
had opened the door for him, turned 
and looked at the softly lighted room, 
and at his wife’s fair head bending over 
the child. A sudden glorious sense of 
what he had risked and what he had 
won swept through his pulses. He 
looked up involuntarily at the marble 
of the crucified Venus, and she seemed 
to smile at him from her cross. Verily, 
the Venus of his wooing was crucified 
for his own redemption—and An- 
gelica’s. 

“Is everything right, sir?” asked the 
man, softly. 

“Yes,” cried Adrian, ‘‘everything is 
right!”’ 


Oe 
THE MASCULINE VIEW 


*“GHE'S really a lovely girl,” he said, 
“A blonde, and extremely fair, 
With a gracefully small and classic head.” 


“Indeed? 


And what did she wear?”’ 


** Her eyes—you know those eyes like mist, 
Just the color of skies, at dawn, 

With lashes the longest, silkiest—’”’ 
““Yes—yes, but, what had she on?”’ 


“T liked her manner. 


Its gentle charm 


Suggested a soul at rest; 
And then—her smile was so sweet and warm—” 


“Good gracious! 


How was she dressed? 


She must have worn some sort of a gown?” 
‘““Why—yes—that is certainly clear; 
But I did not see it, I frankly own— 
I saw only her, my dear!” 





MADELINE BRIDGES. 
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RICORDATEVI DI ME! 
(Terza Rima) 


F ever thou shouldst cease to think of me 
With love, and turn thy soul’s sweet warmth to ice— 

(Stop not my mouth with kisses! Change may be, 

As all do know who take for their device 
A bleeding heart!) If any change should seal 

To me the gates of uttermost Paradise, 
And I should darkling fare, with no repeal, 

In company of them, that, love-forsaken, 
Before cold shrines and at dead altars kneel— 

Remember this: I bade thy heart awaken; 
Here in this hand it lay a prisoner! 

Thy first wild love-kiss from my lips was taken, 
And with my breath thy first sighs mingled were! 

Remember this—I loved thee well and long, 
Thou haven to me, a time-worn wanderer! 

Then, though my voice be drowned in that clear song 
Of thy new love, and I forgotten be 

Or all-despiséd, think thou in my wrong 
Some good there was, some truth akin with thee, 

Some light half-seen, since I could tune a soul 
Virgin as thine to perfect harmony, 

And crown thy brow with Love's pure aureole! 


Georce ALLAN ENGLAND. 


i 


NO ESCAPE 


“TOWNSEND —If his wife caught him kissing the maid, why didn’t he tell 
her he did it by mistake? 
BaRKER—He couldn’t very well. You see, he never kisses his wife. 


a 


IDEAL 


66 D°ES Bramble get along well with his wife?” 
“Splendidly. Why, he tells me he would scarcely know that he was 
married.” 
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THE FOG OF DREAMS 


By Theodosia Garrison 


ULES OUBERT left his car at Fif- 
ty-ninth street, and walked into 
the Park. He was in a mood 

which caused him to go briskly, with 
his head well in the air, and to carry his 
five feet five inches with the air of a 
grenadier. 

The world was going well with Jules. 
This morning the head of the large im- 
porting-house where he was employed 
had sent to his desk a note, the con- 
tents of which informed him that his 
salary had been increased some few 
dollarsa month. Also, his mother that 
morning had devoutly thanked God 
and the Virgin that her rheumatism 
was mending—a fact, in the little 
Frenchman’s estimation, in no wise be- 
low the first in importance. 

The Spring had come early to New 
York. This May afternoon held a touch 
of Midsummer in its breath. Jules 
brought an artistic eye to bear upon 
the newly blossomed trees and the 
virginal stretches where the last sun- 
beams were fading. 

There seemed a gala air astir. The 
pretty women in the open carriages 
seemed gayer; the various housemaids 
in his path prettier; the rollicking ba- 
bies more delightful than usual. Jules’s 
roseate mood colored the world. 

He came presently to an empty 
bench in a more secluded corner than 
any he had passed, and, after a glance 
at his watch, settled himself comfort- 
ably, and drew his newspaper from 
his pocket. 

His mother would not expect him 
for a half-hour yet. It would be pleas- 
anter to read here, than in the little 
East Side flat, albeit he gloried in its 
proprietorship. If he were late, he 
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would carry home a bottle of the red 
wine his mother loved, as a peace-offer- 
ing, and have up Miss Hershel, the 
little milliner, from the flat below, to 
share it and make a festa with them. 

He was so engrossed in his paper that 
he failed to see the girl who came wear- 
ily up the path, and dropped in the 
end seat of the bench he occupied. 

She had walked softly indeed, with 
the dragging step of very exhaustion. 
It seemed to her that every city block 
she had traversed that day had been 
so many miles—the distance from one 
stage-door to another incalculable. 
She could not have told what instinct, 
after her last disappointment, had set 
her feet in the direction of the Park— 
a vague idea that homeless people were 
allowed to sleep on the benches there, 
a nostalgia for the familiar sight of 
trees and green; principally, perhaps, 
because one place was as good as 
another, and one must keep walking ~ 
and not stand still. 

She was scarcely aware, in her dazed 
condition, of the spruce little man be- 
side her. The first intimation he had 
of her presence was the soft huddle of 
her unconscious body against his 
shoulder. 

He sprang to his feet with an excla- 
mation, and stood a moment staring at 
her. She lay with her head against 
the iron arm of the bench; a few strands 
of blond hair fell across her face, 
the pallor of which struck a terror to 
Jules’s soul. 

He raised her head until it rested 
with some degree of comfort on the 
back of the seat, and looked about him 
helplessly. There was no one in sight. 
A belated carriage or two went swiftly 
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on the drive below. A sound of 
ildren’s voices came from a distance. 

When his momentary bewilderment 
‘passed, the little Frenchman acted 
quickly. There was a drinking-foun- 
tain playing near. He dipped his 
handkerchief into the water, and passed 
> gently over the girl’s pretty, pallid 

ace. 

She had scarcely swooned. The sight 
of her opening eyes and a slight return 
of color reassured him. ; 

“You are ill, mademoiselle!’’ he 
cried. “Pardon if I have taken a lib- 
erty, but surely you are ill.” 

She straightened her grotesque hat, 
and patted her blond pompadour in 
shape before she answered. 

“I’m not sick,” she said; “I’m tired, 
that’s all. I guess I just lost myself 
for a minute. I’ve been walking since 
morning.’”” She leaned back on the 
seat asshespoke. “I’mallright now,”’ 
she added. 

There was a note of dismissal in her 
tone that a less chivalrous man might 
have welcomed, but Jules hesitated. 

“But you are not well enough to be 
left to yourself,” he insisted. “If you 
will allow me, I would consider it a 
great honor to be permitted to escort 
you to vour home.” 

The girl’s eyes were blue, a childlike, 
pathetic blue that seemed strangely at 
variance with the sullen lines about her 
mouth. She raised her eyes now, dis- 
trust and a certain desperate alarm in 
their depths; but something in the 
man’s expression forced her confidence. 

“T haven’t got any home,” she said; 
“not around here, at any rate. I was 
put out this morning because I owed 
three weeks’ board. The landlady is 
an awful woman. She kept my trunk. 
It’s just as well—I wouldn’t have 
known what to do with it.” 

Jules stared at her in amazement. 
The novelty of his situation appalled 
him. There was no appeal in the 
girl’s face, no apology; she simply 
stated a fact baldly, as she might speak 
to herself. He staggered a moment 

‘under the responsibility, but he never 
wavered from its acceptance. 

Little Jules Oubert at this moment, 


in his well-worn, shabby-genteel coat, 
knew, perhaps, no less generosity than 
that of a knight in armor who rides to 
the aid of a damsel in distress. 

He threw a hasty look about him; 
the shadows were deepening; it was 
well over his dinner hour; the evening 
air was chill, and the girl wore no 
wrap. He saw her shiver even as he 
spoke. 

“Is there no place where you can 
go?” hesaid. ‘‘Nofriends? What is 
it you intend to do, mademoiselle?” 

“IT don’t know,” she said, dully. “| 
can’t go back to the boarding-house, | 
know that. I can stay here, I sup. 
pose.”’ 

“But to-night? To-morrow?” 

“I don’t know,” she repeated. 

She was quite sincere. She truly 
did not know. She had reached a state 
where she was no longer capable of re- 
sisting circumstances. She was power- 
less, and they might do as they pleased 
with her helplessness. 

Jules looked at her again, at the 
tawdry hat, at the cheap finerv of her 
dress, at her gloves worn through at 
the finger ends; last, at the pretty, 
sullen face that met his own with no 
appeal, with no hope:of possibilities in 
the somber eyes, and his’ hesitation 
vanished. : 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “I do not 
quite understand, but I know one 
thing; I cannot leave you here alone. 
It is a thing no gentleman would con- 
sider. My mother and I have a small 
home not far from here. I beg of you 
to accompany me there—for the night, 
at least. You shall talk to my mother, 
to me, if you will, and all, no doubt, 
will be right. I beg of you, made- 
moiselle.”’ 

She looked at him, surprise breaking 
through her apathy. 

‘Does your mother keep a boarding- 
house? Do you suppose she'd trust 
me a while? I could payer in time. 
I’m apt to be sent for any day. You 
see,’’ she explained, “I’m an actress; 
that is, I’m going to be. I came from 
home to be one. I suppose I came at 
a bad time. Every theatre seems to 
have all the places filled, but every 
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manager I’ve seen has taken my name 
and address. If I’d had a little more 
money, it would have been all right. 
Do you suppose your mother would 
trust me?”’ 

Suddenly, her voice broke; her mouth 


trembled like an abused child’s. “I° 


haven’t had a thing to eat to-day,” 
she said, “ not a thing.” 

“Mon Dieu!”’ the little Frenchman 
cried. ‘‘ But this is terrible, atrocious! 
I beg you will accompany me at once.” 

His eagerness seemed to fill her with 
a dumb wonder. She rose to her feet, 
straightening her rumpled dress as she 
did so. 

“Oh, I'll come,’”’ she said. ‘‘ You’re 
sure your mother will trust me?”’ 

“She will be charmed, mademoi- 
selle,” said Oubert, gallantly. It could 
be explained to her later, he assured 
himself, with a fine courtesy, that she 
came not as his mother’s lodger, but 
as her guest. 


The little milliner from the ground 
floor was not invited that night to make 


festival with her neighbors above. In- 
stead, she had spent an evening with 
a mind rioting in a curiosity that 
threatened to lead her to the very door 
of the Oubert apartment. She had 
been looking from her window above 
the box of blooming geraniums, and 
had beheld Jules and his companion 
as they came up the long steps, with, 
perhaps, the same stare of amazement 
as that with which old Madame Oubert 
had regarded them from her own 
window. 

That morning she had watched him 
depart alone. Little Miss Hershel’s 
curiosity was seething, but she forced 
herself to thread her needle calmly 
and begin the picturesque occupation 
of sewing blue corn-flowers on a crim- 
son hat. 

She sewed furiously as she heard 
Madame Oubert’s door open, and pres- 
ently recognized that lady’s limping 
step. 

“Come in,”’ called Miss Hershel, be- 
pra: the expected rap had fallen on the 

oor. 

Madame Oubert found an interested 


listener to her narrative. She told thi 
story of Jules’s meeting with her guest, 
dramatically, much as her son had told 
it to her. 

“He has a heart of gold; my Jules,” 
she concluded. 

“Um!” cemmented Miss Hershel. 
“And what did you say her name was?” 

“Her name is Pratt, Miss Lizzie 
Pratt. That is one name. When she 
goes on the stage, she says, she has 
another—I could not understand what. 
It was very long and difficult.” 

“Oh, an actress!’ said Miss Hershel. 
“She looked to me like a type-writer. 
Where does she act?” 

“As yet, nowhere,” said Madame 
Oubert. ‘But any time, she says, she 
is expecting to be sent for. She lived 
in a town called Ver-mont. It was so 
she told Jules. It was there she acted, 
and sarig in the church, and every one 
told her that she must come to a place 
that was larger, where others could 
hear; that she had what she called ‘a 
career,’ and when she came—voila/— 
the places were filled, she must wait. 
And in the house where she stayed 
they would not believe, and because 
she had no money, they made her go. 
Oh, beasts without souls! so Jules 
said.” 

Miss Hershel bit off her thread 
sharply. “If she hasn’t any money, 
why doesn’t she go home?”’ 

“It is the pride,” explained Ma- 
dame Oubert. “She will not go until - 
she has what she says ‘succeeded.’ She 
has no parents to send for her, only an 
aunt who was not pleased that she 
went away.” 

“And, in the meantime, I suppose 
she is to stay with you,’’ said Miss Her- 
shel, the corn-flowers quivering under 
the thrusts of her needle. 

“Where else?’’ said the old woman, 
simply. “‘Oh, ma mere,’ said Jules, 
‘Providence it was that she came to 
meas she did. She, so young, so beau- 
tiful, to be alone and friendless in this 
great city!’ He has a heart of gold, 
my son! But with this talk I forget 
my errand. It is that you must come 
and make a little feast with us to-night. 
My son’s employers at last begin to 
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~“ understand his worth.” 
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She nodded 
mysteriously at Miss Hershel, with the 
air of one who hinted at untold wealth. 
“It would not be well for our good 
friend below not to rejoice with us,’ 
so Jules said. You will come?” 

The little milliner’s sallow face 
flushed. ‘“‘Why, of course, I’ll come, 
Madame Oubert,”’ she said. 

She followed her guest to the door 
with a last question on her lips. 
“Where does she — Miss Pratt—sleep? 
There's that little back room here——”’ 

Madame Oubert interrupted her 
courteously. ‘“‘ You are most kind, but 
my son has arranged that. She has 
his room. He is sleeping on the sofa. 
He assures me that it is most comfort- 
able.” 

Left to herself, Miss Hershel pursed 


her lips and shrugged her shoulders. 


The action in some way seemed to 
counteract a certain strange soreness 
of spirit. ‘‘That heart of gold is very 
good, no doubt,” she meditated, “but 
the man can be imposed upon like a 
child. They’re just two innocents, 
Jules and his mother, and, if that young 
woman up-stairs isn’t all she should 
be, she’ll hear from Martha Hershel.” 


If Miss Hershel had gone up-stairs 
this evening in an aggressive and sus- 
icious mood, her meeting with Miss 
ratt had, at least, served to soften it. 


The girl was no adventuress. That her 
story was true was obvious. She lacked 
the hall-mark of the impostor, and she 
showed no inclination whatever to in- 
gratiate herself; she behaved, in fact, 
as the boarder she believed herself to 
be would have acted. 

Her trunk had arrived that after- 
noon, a fact which had called for no 
small time and effort on Jules’s part, 
and its appearance had given her cour- 
age to discuss money matters with Ma- 
dame Oubert. That lady, having been 
well and thoroughly posted by her son, 
had been delightfully vague; to one 
acquainted with the customary ma- 
nceuvers of landladies, surprisingly so. 
Miss Pratt was at liberty to stay until 
she took her position, when it would be 
time enough to discuss money affairs. 


“Well, it won't be long,” the gi- 
said. 2 

She looked in the glass as she spoke, 
and pulled her pompadour closer to her 
eyebrows. ‘‘I’m apt to be sent for any 
time. Mr. Oubert said he’d write to 
the post-office about my letters.” 

She had spent most of the day ar. 
ranging the contents of her trunk. 
The few gowns she hung in the tiny 
wardrobe, scrupulously prepared for 
her that morning by her host. One, a 
white cheese-cloth affair with a border 
of gold, she offered to Madame Ou- 
bert’s inspection. 

“It’s a Juliet costume. We had it 
at the schoolhouse last Winter. Every- 
body said it was grand. The elocu- 
tion teacher was Romeo. I made this 
myself. Pretty, isn’t it?” 

She fingered the folds caressingly as 
she hung it up. 

There were some small treasures in 
her trunk as well; some wood and 
moss monstrosities, and a pincushion 
in the form of a shoe with, “ From Ni- 
agara Falls,’ in pink beads onits side. 
She hesitated a moment before she 
placed it on the little wash-stand. 

“A present from a friend,” she ex- 
plained, guardedlv, to Madame Oubert. 

She was dressed by the time Martha 
Hershel’s black silk rustled up the 
stairway. Jules’s brisk step, light and 
alert, came just behind it. The little 
dining-room presently exhaled an air 
of festivity and hospitality. Madame 
Oubert had been a famous cook in her 
day. She was not averse to compli- 
ments now, for all she parried and 
deprecated. 

Miss Hershel, between her brisk sen- 
tences, studied the girl opposite. Miss 
Pratt spoke very little; she had been 
emphatic only once, when she declined 
the red wine, much in the manner of 
one who pushes aside a poisoned po- 
tion. 

Miss Hershel looked from her to 
Jules. The little Frenchman was 
smoking a cigarette, and regarding the 
girl dreamily through its smoke. In 
his heart, he was saying to himself that 
the romance he had sought for so long 
had come to him. He, Jules Oubert, 
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by the grace of God, had been able to 
do a service to this wonderful, golden- 
haired girl. Oh, she was very beauti- 
ful! And an artiste! One could tell 
she was an artiste from the very way 
her ‘hair was arranged—not too neat, 
not too precise. It was wonderful that 
such an event should have come into 
his life. He was supremely happy and 
grateful. Miss Pratt and Miss Hershel 
were talking. He caught the last of 
their conversation. 

“Yes, I spoke pieces when I was 
only a child. Everybody said I had 
a wonderful memory. I read a thing 
only three or four times, and I knew 
it by heart. ‘The Polish Boy,’ now, 
I had that in two lessons. Have 
you ever heard it? It’s a grand reci- 
tation. Why, yes, I'll say it if you 
like. I don’t mind. It’s a long time 
since I did it, though. I hope I don’t 
forget it.” 

She took the centre of the room with 
an assurance pathetically sublime. 
One could see that this thing was food 
to her. Her eyes, as they glanced at 
her audience, wore the look of the lead- 


ing lady who surveyyy an appreciative 
house. 
The instructions of the village elo- 


cutionist had evidently fallen upon 
fertile soil. Miss Pratt made up in 
gesture what she lacked in enunciation, 
and conscientiously gave sound the 
preference to sense. 

She fell upon the long-suffering ‘‘ Po- 
lish Boy’’ with the fury of the avenger 
on his victim. “‘Whence come those 
shrieks so wild and shrill?’’ she de- 
manded—a question which threw Ma- 
dame Oubert into a state of alarmed 
bewilderment, copiously punctuated 
by whispered “Mon Dieus,” as the rec- 
itation proceeded. 

Miss Pratt sat down, warm, but 
triumphant. If she was used to hear 
the walls of her native schoolhouse 
ting with applause, she scarcely missed 
it here. 

Jules, in a state of rapturous ex- 
citement, brought all the adjectives 
of his vocabulary to do her homage. 
He appealed to his mother and Miss 
Hershel in turn. Was not Miss Pratt 


Ior 


wonderful, sublime? 
marvel! A Bernhardt! 

Madame Oubert, who had evidently 
regarded the recitation as a personal 
narration, followed, bewildered, but 
voluble, in his wake. 

- Miss Hershel went to her bed that 
night with the air of one conquered, 
but not convinced. So far as the 
girl’s story was concerned, all was 
well. She had no need to stand be- 
tween the Ouberts and an impostor, 
but she closed her eyes, nevertheless, 
with a curious ache at her heart. 
All night Jules’s eyes seemed to look 
through her dreams to Miss Pratt’s 
face. 


II 


-JuLy came to New York like a pass- - 


ing flame that left devastation in its 
track. The fierce white heat of the 
day gave place at night to a breathless 
heaviness that closed about the city 
like a wall, and sent the tenants of the 
East Side flats gasping into the open. 
The city-bred accepted the conditions 
philosophically, but it seemed some- 
times to Elizabeth Pratt, as she"picked 
her way in the streets, among the 
swarming babies of the neighborhood, 
or leaned heavily from her bedroom 
window at night, that she was locked 
in a place of torment from which no 
escape was possible. 

Then, too, she was sick at heart. 
Disappointment and discouragement 
had dealt their blows at her pride 
without in the least affecting her con- 
fidence in her own abilities, and, from 
trusting the many plausible and busy 
gentlemen who had promised to re- 
member and send for her, she grew to 
hate them with the intensity of one 
barred by them from her just deserts. 

In the Autumn, she had been told 
vaguely, things would be different; 
there would be many openings, many 
opportunities. Affairs were at a dead- 
lock through the Summer. Where- 
fore she was waiting with a sullen 
patience that made her brave the un- 
congenial occupation of Miss Hershel’s 
assistant, with a certain resignation. 


An artiste! A . 


i 
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e was woody in little else, however, 
beyond the fact of Miss Pratt’s society 
and the knowledge which appeals to 
the martyr in every woman that she 
was, by her own act, adding another 
drop of bitterness to her cup of renun- 
ciation. For Jules’s infatuation for 
his guest—guest no longer, since a 
portion of the three dollars that Miss 
Hershel bestowed upon her assistant 
every Saturday went to his mother— 
was a fact too obvious to be ignored. 

Miss Pratt, indeed, appeared to be 
the only one of the little circle to 
whom the situation was without in- 
terest. She was not adaptable. She 
lived with the Ouberts without in the 
least being of them. Their ways, 
their conversation, their joy of little 
things amazed her. She regarded 
them with the critical eye of a tourist 
in a strange land. She gravitated 
naturally to Miss Hershel as one near- 
er her own kind, and to her occasion- 
ally imparted those bits of conversa- 
tion in which two women debarred 
from confidences may indulge. 

They sat in Miss Hershel’s work- 
room this July morning among an un- 
usual confusion of ribbons and arti- 
ficial flowers.. The East Side Printers’ 
Association was giving a picnic the 
next week, and trade was brisk in con- 
sequence. Elizabeth Pratt wound a 
wreath of pink roses listlessly about a 
white hat, and held it up for Miss 
Hershel’s inspection. 

“Pretty, isn’t it?’’ she ventured. “I 
once had a hat like that. We went on 
a picnic to Crow’s Point—the Baptist 
Church picnic it was. It blew off, on 
the way, right into the bushes by ‘the 
brook. A little more and I might have 
lost it. I had an awful time getting 
Ag 

“How did you get it?’ said Miss 
Hershel, idly. 

There was a moment’s silence before 
the girl answered. ‘A friend of mine 


got it for me with a stick,” she said. 
“ He almost ruined his clothes, too. If 
he’d been such a dude as Mr. Oubert, 
he would have felt awful, I guess. Mr. 
Oubert’s finicky for a man, isn’t he? 
I suppose all Frenchmen are like that, 
He changed his necktie three times be- 
fore we went out in the Park, Sunday.” 

“T’d put the roses more on the side,” 
said Miss Hershel. 

Miss Pratt’s hands went on with her 
work, but her thoughts were evidently 
elsewhere. 

“TI guess all foreigners are queer, 
anyhow. I don’t know what they'd 
think at home to see people drinking 
wine every night. And they do such 
silly things! There’s Mr. Oubert bring- 
ing me a rose every night. You'd 
think it was a lot, the way he gives it to 
me. And a whole dozen on Sunday! 
You'd think, if he was going to spend 
money on a present, he’d get some- 
thing useful.” 

“Like a pincushion from Niagara 
Falls, perhaps,’’ said Miss Hershel, 
sharply. “I always thought a present 
depended on the spirit that went with 
it.” 

“I suppose so,”’ said the girl, list- 
lessly. “That cushion is real hand- 
some,though. I’ve got an ivory brush- 
and-comb set home, too, in a plush box. 
It was too big to get in my trunk. The 
same friend gave it to me.” 

Suddenly, she rose to her feet, and 
walked to the open window. 

“T’ve got a headache,” she said, un- 
steadily. “I can’t sew any more to- 
day. It’s awful hot, and it’s almost 
six, anyhow, isn’t it? I wish it was 
later. Mr. Oubert’s going to take me 
over to Riverside Drive to-night. We 
must look funny walking together. 
I’m head and shoulders taller than he 
is. Little men are awful comical, any- 
way, I think, I always want to laugh 
when I see one.” 

Miss Hershel’s thread snapped. 
“You don’t have to go if you don't 
want to,” she said, shortly. 

“Oh, I’d just as soon,” said Miss 
Pratt. ‘I’m used to it by this time, 
anyhow.” 

Presently, she went up-stairs to her 


” 
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room, passing through the kitchen 
where Madame Oubert was busy at the 
gas-stove. The old lady nodded at 
her kindly, and threw a glance at the 
clock. Her interest in a love-affair 
was none the less enjoyable because 
one of the principals was her own son. 

“Jules will be home soon,” she 
smiled, suggestively. 

In her room, Elizabeth Pratt went 
to the mirror, and began to brush out 
her blond hair. There was ‘a little 
curl of scorn on her lips. 

“That old woman can’t talk about 
anything else in the world but Jules. I 
should think she’d get tired of it. 
You'd think he was the finest man in 
the world. Why, Gus Van Duyne 
could pick him up with one hand!” 

She hesitated a moment at the mir- 
ror. Her own eyes dared her. Then 
she went to the corner that held her 
trunk, and took a box from its con- 
tents. 

There were two tintypes in the box; 
both had been taken on the day of 
the memorable Baptist picnic. One 


showed herself in a muslin gown, wear- 


ing the rose-crowned hat. She threw 
this aside, and took up the second, ling- 
ering over the inscription on the pink- 
paper cover before she opened it. 
“From Gus to Lizzie,” she read. 

Her eyes grew reminiscent as they 
rested on the picture itself. It showed 
a powerful young person, chiefly re- 
markable for pompadour and scowl. 
He carried a straw hat in his left hand, 
and displayed an inch of handkerchief 
in his breast-pocket. What he lacked 
in cuffs was more than made up in the 
elaborate tie he wore, in which the 
photographer, either by request, or 
spurred by mere love.of the beautiful, 
had inserted a large and glittering 
scarf-pin. 

The girl looked at the pictured face 
with an intensity almost breathless. 
It had been long since she had per- 
mitted herself such an indulgence. 
Young persons in search of a career, 
she knew instinctively, do well not to 
look back upon the path they came, 
but to-night she was disheartened, 
physically and mentally wearied, more 


than ever a stranger in a strange land, 
sickening for a sight of home. 

She was absolutely incapable of an- 
alyzing these sensations, of expressing 
them even to herself. She only knew 
that the sound of Oubert’s footstep in 
the room beyond and the voice with 
which he greeted his mother were 
hateful to her. 

There was the customary red rose at 
her place at the table. She fastened it 
in the bosom of her dress. There was 
little conversation. Madame Oubert 
delivered her usual account of the day’s 
doings, in the voice of one giving a dra- 
matic monologue. Miss Pratt devoted 
herself to her dinner, and Jules Qubert 
looked at Miss Pratt. 

Of late, there was a radiance about 
the little man that seemed to throw the 
very light of love itself. It seemed 
to him sometimes that he had awak- 
ened in the midst of a glorious dream, 
and, behold, the dream was true! His 
hopes startled him, but the new joy of 
existence tingled in his veins like wine. 
To serve, to worship, to shield, to cheer 
—he asked little else. The poetry in 
him had found its romance. The poets 
on his little bookshelf were Stained 
with his tears. He, Jules Oubert, the 
humble, the undeserving, was brother 
to their ecstasies and fears. Beauty 
had come to him, and brushed him 
with her garment, and he loved. 


Miss Hershel watched them from her 
window as they came down the steps 
together. The glint of the girl’s hair 
was bright even in the twilight; there 
was a red rose at her breast. Jules’s eyes 
were fastened on her face as they 
walked toward the sunset. 

It was a long ride to the river. The 
sunlight had faded, but the gloom was 
only like a gray veil between the night 
and day, pricked sharply by the city’s 
lights, and shadowing the huge out- 
lines of the Palisades, on the opposite 
shore. 

They leaned over the stone wall that 
edged the Drive, and looked down at 
the river. A yacht was at anchor 
near by. Its lights came up one by 
one as they watched, silently and mys- 
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tériously. A great building on the 
nerd shore, an unseemly pile by day, 

on the dignity of a medieval 
castle with turrets and spires. Jules 
drew the girl’s listless eyes toward it. 

“Tt is the castle of the ‘ Lady of Sha- 
lott,’” he told her, gaily, “and it was 
from the highest window there that she 
saw Launcelot going by, and it was 
down this river she drifted to find 
him.” 

Miss Pratt stared at him. “ Why, 
that’s a factory over there, isn’t it?” 
she said. ‘Who did you say lived 
there?” 

Julés smiled, tenderly. Her igno- 
rance, instead of repelling, appealed to 
him as might a quaintly misspelled 
word in the letter of a child. 

“It is a poem,” he told her, “a won- 
derful poem.”’ He repeated parts of 
it, appreciatively. 

“Oh, a recitation,” said Miss Pratt. 
“T never heard it before. I like them 
more dramatic. That one now that 
begins: 

“* Hold the lantern up higher and tremble 
not so, 
There’s more blood over there than these 


drops on the snow; 
There’s pools of it, lakes of it 


Do you know it? 
man wrote it.” 

Her eyes, as she spoke, were distant. 
The river, the Palisades, the swinging 
lights on the yacht were without their 
viston. She saw a stage, rows of bril- 
liant lights, eager, expectant faces, and 
she—Elizabeth Pratt, the cynosure of 
all eyes, the admired, the applauded— 
and somewhere in that audience was a 
tall and pompadoured petson who 
afterward would approach her humbly, 
and say, “ You were right, Lizzie, but 
now that you are an actress, won’t you 
come home with me, anyhow?” 

The futility of the dream mocked 
her. Gus Van Duyne would never say 
that, never see her in her triumph. 
They had quarreled deeply, and he 
was through with her; had told her so 
in so many words, not gentle ones, by 
any means. Oh, why was she so pow- 
erless to prove herself, so empty- 
handed, when the weapon with which 


Perhaps the same 


she might strike was so near and yet 
so inexpressibly far away? 

A sudden impulse forced her to turn 
to Jules. It was the drowning man’s 
instinctive clutch at a straw. 

“You could help me.if you wanted 

” she said. ‘I’m tired out. I've 
dene ail 1 coulie It takes a man to 
talk to those managers.’ 

“Help you!"he repeated. The girl's 
hand was on his arm; its touch seemed 
to force from him the words he had 
guarded so long. “ Help you!” he said 
again ; “I would die for you! You kriow 
that.” 

The tears in the girl’s eyes struck 
through the slight barrier of his self- 
restraint. Ina moment, he had caught 
her hands in his own. His words 
seemed to come of themselves, as 
though Love’s self were speaking with 
his tongue. 

The girl stared at him. His emtotion 
annoyed her and repelledas well, but 
she allowed him to finish. She had 
caught the paramount note of his 
rhapsody, and with it a new idea. 
Van Duyne had always been jealous. 
She could try; it wouldn’t do any 
harm, and, even if this little man 
failed to bring certain conditions to 
pass, he might help. 

Jules trembled as she looked at him. 
The lights on the Drive seemed to 
dwindle and die and leave him in dark- 
ness, and then, as she spoke, sud- 
denly to flash together in a triumphant _ 
and radiant burst of light that might 
have been the first sun rising over 
Eden. 


Miss Hershel and Madame Oubert, 
sitting in neighborly fashion in the 
latter’s little parlor, turned as Jules 
and Miss Pratt crossed the threshold. 
There was nothing unusual in the girl's 
face, but, at the sight of Jules’s, Miss 
Hershel’s heart seemed to rise in her 
throat and choke her. 

The little man radiated happiness; 
he seemed to burn with a flame of 
joy. He put Miss Pratt’s reluctant 
hand in his mother’s before he spoke. - 


He held himself like a conqueror, but 
his voice was broken with a tenderness 
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almost feminine. “Oh, my mother,” 
said Jules Oubert, “I have brought 
thee a daughter.” 

It was a long time before Elizabeth 
Pratt gained the seclusion of her bed- 
room. ‘The latter part of the evening 
had been chaotic with Madame Ou- 
bert’s voluble ecstasies and congratu- 
lations. Miss Pratt’s lips curled as 
she recalled them. 

Miss Hershel, too, she remembered, 
had remarked that she would trim her 
wedding-hat for her. “Well, she 
needn’t be in any hurry,” thought the 
girl, rebelliously. 

She sat on the edge of her bed with 
her hands folded in her lap, and looked 
at them. Jules had kissed them when 
he said good night. A little shiver of 
repulsion went through her at the mem- 
ory. 
uy must have been crazy,” she 
thought. “I don’t know what pos- 
sessed me toesay I’d marry him. It 
was bad enough before—but now! He 
don’t act like a man, anyhow. I don’t 
know what he’s talking about half the 
time.” 

She sat sullenly for a while. Out- 
side her door, she could hear Jules and 
his mother conversing in the rapid 
tongue that always, for some unknown 
reason, roused her slow resentment. 

As she listened, she felt that she de- 
spised them both. The old feeling 
that she was being held among stran- 
gers against her will, shook her. “No, 
I won't!” she said to herself, aloud. 
“TI won’t wait a minute longer. I’ve 
got to hear from him!” 

She went to her trunk, and opened it. 
There was a box there with writing- 
paper and a pencil. She wrote slowly 
but persistently. Once she opened the 
pink-covered tintype, and studied it 
carefully. 

She slept that night with the sealed 
and directed envelope under her pillow. 
In the morning, before she went to 
Miss Hershel’s, she posted it. 

The two women sewed that day in 
almost absolute silence. Martha Her- 
shel cut and stitched with the spirit 
that might have kept her ancestors 
dumb under torture, and a philosophy 


that kept her fingers from overmuch 
trembling when she threaded her 
needle. 

She stole a curious glance now and 
again at her assistant’s countenance. 
Could the girl be really fond of Jules, 
after all? There was a new expression 
on her face; a nervous, recurring flush 
on her cheek; a look almost of expect- 
ancy in her ordinarily dull eyes. She 
seemed working in a dream. 

The little milliner welcomed Ma- 
dame Oubert’s presence when that good 
lady limped in and conversed shrilly 
for the greater part of the afternoon. 

The endless stories of Jules’s- vir- 
tues never palleduponher. Miss Pratt, 
having heard them many times, might 
be pardoned if this day she failed to 
hear them at all. 

She was following her letter to its 
destination. She could see it being 
received, opened, read, and then—one 
day, two days, before she could expect 
to hear. 

She herself scarcely knew what she 
hoped Van Duyne’s answer might be. 
She only knew that the present con- 
dition of things was insufferable, and 
she was casting about blindly for re- 
lief. 

At the end of the week, Miss Pratt’s 
nerves were strained to the breaking 
point; her being seemed only a thing 
keyed and responsive to the postman’s 
whistle; her eyes made only that they 
might be on the alert for the sight of 
the gray uniform in the street. Out- 
wardly, she seemed as impassive as 
usual. Jules, watching her, told him- 
self that the girl had taken on a new 
beauty, an exquisite dignity. 

The little man prayed humbly from 
the bottom of his heart that he might 
be worthy of the great joy that had 
come to him. His very worship of her 
made him diffident; to touch her hand, 
to lift it sometimes to his lips; to in- 
vent a hundred little services for her, 
these things were ecstasy. 

But his dreams ‘were bolder. He 
walked in them all day long as one 
might in a rose-colored fog. And at 
night, in the little sitting-room with 
Madame Oubert obligingly napping in 
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her chair, he told them to her. The 
ittle man poured out his soul at Eliza- 
h Pratt’s feet, and she heard, per- 
haps, one word in ten, and compre- 
hended none at all. 
To Jules, her silence meant apprecia- 
tion of the most delicate kind. ‘“‘ Mate 


of my soul, but how you understand!” 
he whispered to himself. 


The postman had come and gone this 
morning, and there was no letter for 
Miss Pratt. The girl watched him 
from Miss Hershel’s window as he went 
down the street. The bit of sewing 
she held seemed to grow heavy and 
leaden, something her hand was too 
weak to hold. 

Miss Hershel was struck by the pallor 
of her assistant’s face. 

“You look as though you had a 
headache,” she said. “A little walk 
might do you good. Suppose you run 
down to the corner and get me two 
spools of number sixty.” 

The girl went gladly. It was a re- 
lief to be away from Miss Hershel’s 
curious eyes, away from the work she 
hated, and alone with her rebellion 
and disappointment. 

She bought the thread, and retraced 
her steps listlessly. There was a man 
standing on the corner near the house. 
She scarcely noticed him at first, but, 
as she came nearer, something in her 
seemed to single him out from the vari- 
ous passers-by—the slight forward 
stoop of his broad shoulders, the tilt of 
his straw hat. Her heart began to 
bound in great, excited leaps. She 
came toward him blindly, as one stum- 
bling in a mist of joy. 

It was characteristic of the man that 
he did not advance to meet her. He 
waited to speak, in fact, until she 
paused before him. His greeting was, 
perhaps, more simple than eloquent. 

“Hello, Lizzie,” said Van Duyne. 
“TI thought I'd give you a little sur- 
prise. I saw you when you went in 
that store. I was on my way to your 
boarding-house. Well, won’t you say 
you're glad to see me?” 

Miss Pratt’s agitation took refuge in 
banalities. 


“T thought that you’d write,’’ she 
said. “Why didn’t you?” 

““What was the use?”’ he said. “| 
could only have told you that I was 
coming. That’s what you expected, 
didn’t you? Oh, I knew what your 
letter meant, all right. Well,’’ he sur. 
veyed her comprehendingly, “how 
long is it going to take you to pack up 
and say good-bye to those frog-eaters?” 

Miss Pratt assumed a sudden air of 
dignity sadly at variance with the ex- 
pression of her eyes. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” 
she evaded. “I didn’t write you any- 
thing about going away. I wrote you 
that I was going to marry Mr. Oubert.” 

“Yes, you wrote that,” said Van 
Duyne. “See here, we can’t stand 
talking here all day. Let’s get to the 
point. Lord, Lizzie, I know you like 
a book. You can’t fool me. You 
ought to have found that out by this 
time. You went away to go on the 
stage, and you couldn't get there. | 
told you that, too. And somewhere or 
other you fell in with these people, and 
you write me that you're going to get 
married. Anybody could have seen 
through that scheme. Do you want 
to know why you wrote me? It’s be- 
cause you're sick of the whole business, 
and you wanted me to do just as I have 
done. Well, I’m here, and I’ve stood 
all the foolishness I’m going to. Now, 
you go in here and tell them that I've 
come for you, and this aftémmoon we'll 
find a minister and be married and go - 
home.” 

The girl wavered a moment, co- 
quettishly. To her, Van Duyne’s dom- 
ination was irresistible, his cleverness 
a marvel. In her heart was no more 
intention of disobeying him than of 
dismissing him, but she played with 
her happiness enjoyingly. 

““There’s my career,”’ she told him. 
“T don’t know what makes you think 
I want to give that up. - didn’t say so. 
Mr. Oubert was going to help me a lot.” 

Van Duyne’s face darkened. “‘ Well, 
you do as you please,” he said. “I’ve 
told you what I’lldo. You come with 
me now, or you stay here. Well?” 

Miss Pratt surveyed him adoringly. 
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“Oh, I guess I'll come,” she said. 
“But Mr. Oubert will be all cut up.” 
She giggled consciously. “My, I hate 
to tell his mother! She’s awful foolish 
about him.” 

She stopped for a moment’s reflec- 
tion. “I'll tell you what I'll do. I 
won't tell her that I’m going. She’s 
out anyway now, at the market down- 
town, for an hour or more. I'll just 
leave her a note, and ask her to send 
my trunk,- It’s real dramatic, isn’t 
it?” 

“Well,” he said, “be quick about it. 
I'll wait here for you.” 

Miss Pratt joined him in something 
less than a half-hour. She had has- 
tened indeed with the joyful alacrity 
of one who leaves a sinking ship for 
assured safety. 

“T packed everything except that 
Juliet costume,” she told him. “I 
didn’t see it until I had locked my 
trunk, and I didn’t think I had time to 
open it. I left the note on the table 
for Mrs. Oubert.” 

Van Duyne looked at her glowing 
face, admiringly. 

“You don’t act very sorry to leave,” 
he laughed. 

“Oh, it’s been awful,” confided Miss 
Pratt, jubilantly. “Those foreigners 
are awful funny, Gus.” 


It is perhaps the cruelest thing in 
life that grief is occasionally permitted 
to fall upon us when we are wonder- 
fully happy. There is nothing at any 
time so pitiless, so merciless, as con- 
trast. 

Jules Oubert, as he approached his 
house this night, was in a golden mood 
that greater men might envy. He 
felt a divine pity for the rest of man- 
kind shut out from the particular joy 
that was his own. 

He threw a glance at the windows 
of the apartment as he ran up the 
steps, not that he had ever seen Miss 
Pratt’s face there, but because the hope 
that one day he might see it was in- 
toxicating. 

Both Miss Hershel and his mother 
were in the room when he entered. He 
felt, rather than saw, that they were 
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alone, but his eyes searched the cor- 
ners before he turned to his mother. 

The sight of her face checked the 
familiar words of greeting on his lips. 
In the moment’s silence, Miss Hershel 
stepped between the two. It was the 
instinctive action of the woman who 
seeks to shield her beloved from the 
death blow, but Jules’s eyes were on 
his mother. 

“ Elizabeth!”’ he demanded. ‘‘ Where 
is she?” 

The old lady broke into a sto1m of 
voluble French, as Miss Hershel slipped 
softly through the door. 

Where was she, indeed, the ingrate, 
the wretch, the monster without con- 
science! Stop, explain? Not Marie 
Oubert, indeed! Nay, let him read for 
himself. She had left a letter of her 
courtesy; let him read it, and see then 
if he would stop an honest woman from 
speaking the truth of one who so 
grandly deserved it! 

She thrust Miss Pratt’s letter into 
her son’s hand, her old face strangely 
distorted between compassion and rage 
in its very ecstasy of longing to inspire 
him with something of her own con- 
tempt. 

Oubert seized upon the paper hun- 
grily. It seemed the one tangible 
thing in a chaos of bewilderment. Miss 
Pratt had written hurriedly and in 
pencil, but the words seemed to leap 
at his eyes from the page with unpity- 
ing clearness. 


Dear Mrs. OvuBERT, 

I have decided to leave the stage and go 
home. I don’t like New York, and, any 
way, I am going to be married. I have 
known the gentleman a long time, and he 
came for me this morning while you were 
out. Miss Hershel will pay you all my 
money for - week, and Mr. Van — = 

tleman I am going to marry—will sen 
the rest. Please tell Sar. Oubert that I am 
sorry I made a mistake, and fm I i. a 
think I was going to marry him. idn’t 
mean it, a oy Sut I couldn’t help it at 
the time. Will you ask him to please send 
my trunk? I've packed it. Send it to Mrs. 
Van Duyne, Morrisville, Vermont. 
In haste, 
E.LizaBETH PRatr. 


The letter fluttered from Jules’s 
hand to the floor. The utter, careless 
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brutality of the words stunned him. 
It seemed to him afterward that even 
in this moment he would have given 
his life to have found one word of af- 
fection or appreciation. 

“And that here on the table when I 
returned!’’ shrieked Madame Oubert. 
“Nothing else. And thou hast taken 
thy heart out for her to eat! Oh, the 
ingrate! the hussy! Where dost thou 
go?” 

Her voice dropped into a sob as 
Jules entered the little bedroom, and 
closed the door behind him. His para- 
mount idea was to find solitude and si- 
lence, to think, to realize. 

He sat on the edge of the bed, his 
hands dangling loosely before him, as a 
man might sit among the ashes of a 
ruin that a day before had been his 
lordly stronghold. He had been jarred 
so suddenly from his dream that his 
waking was as yet unrealized. He was 
scarcely conscious, for the moment, 
that his very soul was writhing. 

He glanced aimlessly about the room 
that had been hers. Presently, his eye 
caught something flung on the bed be- 
side him. He touched it, looked at it. 
It was the Juliet costume. At the 
sight of it, something seemed suddenly 
to grip him by the throat. 

Madame Oubert, listening anxiously 
at the door, heard presently a sound 
that gave her courage to enter. Her 
son turned to her instinctively, as he 
might have gone to her for comfort 
when he was a little child. The very 
simplicity of his sorrow gave it dignity. 
The sense of his humiliation, the bit- 
terness of the knowledge that he had 
befooled himself at every turn, might 
seize him later. Now he was only 
conscious that the one thing beau- 
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tiful in life had fallen and beep 
shattered. 

In the morning, however, he greeted 
his mother with much of his old com. 
posure. If the night had left him old, 
it had also left him something of the 
calmness of age. The old woman, in. 
deed, seemed the more agitated of the 
two. She ached for her son in every 
fiber of her body, but his composure 
silenced her while it annoyed. He even 
smiled at her while she set his coffee 
before him, and commented on the 
red geranium in his glass on the table. 

“‘Miss Hershel it was who brought it 
up this morning,” said the old woman. 
“It bloomed in the night, she said. 
Tis the last of the year; there will te 
no more. Oh,” she nodded at her son, 
a blur of tears in her old eyes, “she 
hath a heart, that one.” 

Something in his face, as he gave her 
his customary morning farewell, 
thrilled her with a divine pity that 
startled her into forbidden words, but 
he silenced her tenderly, if peremp- 
torily. The subject was to be a thing 
forever buried between them. 

He stood a moment at the outer 
door, and looked out into the street. 
The dingy city sparrows fought about 
the curb; rows of huge, unlovely build- 
ings loomed at either side. The morn- 
ing was dull and promiseless. His day 
lay before him, long, monotonous and 
uneventful. Yesterday, these com- 
monplaces had seemed almost glorified 
in his eyes, his work wonderful. 

He seemed suddenly to see them for 
the first time as they were, but there 
was less of cynicism in his smile than 
of a certain light of gratitude. 

“ At least,” said Jules Oubert to him, 
self, ‘at least, I have had my dream#, 
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DOOMED TO DISASTER 


66 pD° you think Scadless has much chance of getting Miss Stocksanbonds?”’ 
“About as much chance as a glass punch-bow!l has in the hands of a fat 
man without overshoes on an icy pavement.”’ 





O FAIRIES, CANNOT YOU? 


By Louise Betts Edwards 


FAIRIES! cannot you 

Be really, truly true? 

If you knew how dull, and dreary, 
Commonplace, and flat, and weary, 
Life appears, without your eerie 

Intervention in affairs, 
It would soften your resistance 
To a genuine existence; 
You would surely heed our prayers 
And conjure up yourselves— 
Actual Fays and Elves. 


When woods were full of things 
With fairy wands and wings, 
When each streamlet had its Nixie, 
When each fireside had its tricksy 
Household Goblin, Sprite or Pixy, 
Anything could happen then. 
Life has lost its pristine glories 
Since we learned these were but stories. 
Come, Good Folk, return again! 
Our waning faith revive; 
We'll swear you're yet alive! 


Good Fairy Godmama, 
I wonder where you are? 
Once, down silvery moonbeams sliding, 
Or on thistle horses riding, 
To our rescue you came gliding 
When the foe our path beset; 
Asking us to wish three wishes 
On the spot—oh, ‘twas delicious! 
We could find you useful yet, 
However old you are, 
Good Fairy Godmama! 


Ghost of our childhood’s days! 

Even you we'd gladly raise. 
You made darkness interesting, 
Cellars and back-stairs infesting, 
And our youthful courage testing 
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With your hollow graveyard groans. 
Oh, this world is slow and sleepy 
Since you ceased to make us creepy, 

Good old, kind old Bloody-Bones! 

Come with your winning ways, 
« Ghost of our childhood’s days! 

Dear Fairyland! what word 

Such visions ever stirred? 

Home of all that’s bright and gracious, 
Where a wish is efficacious 
Spanish castles, grand and spacious, 
In a twinkling to uprear— 
You that dwell within that glamour, 
When you hear us mortals clamor 
At its rock-hewn door, give ear; 
Turn, as of old, the key, 
At—‘ Open Sesame!” 


m 
JANE SCOGGIN’S CHOICE 


GHE is wringing her lily hands in an ecstasy of divine despair. Tearfully, 

and with a yearning glance that would penetrate the future or a steel 
battle-ship, she rests her chin upon her rosy palms, and even more firmly rivets 
her gaze on the cold, leafless garden, as if her very heart of hearts would break. 
The winds continue to sough and whine a weird, yet soulful, melody through 
the rose-tree, among whose gray branches the gold-belted bees no longer buzz. 
And yet this sad and soulful symphony of the wind in the leafless branches is not 
quite so sad as is the perturbed, languorous soul of this lilied maid of Hacken- 
sack, who, in her dreamy attitude, seems to mock the pensive air of an angel in 
a stained-glass window, as she sighs, yea, almost moans, ‘“‘ Which shall it be?” 

She watches the flocks of birds that drift about the somber sky, and 
the few handfuls of leaves that still scurry around the garden, and seems to 
be weighing something of more than ordinary importance in her mind, and 
yearning in vain for some one to take her gently by the hand and lead her into 
the rosy light of decision. 

“TI love them both,” she soliloquizes; ‘yea, I love them both with a deep, 
all-consuming love, and yet I cannot, for the precious life of me, decide which 
I prefer of the two. Alas, alack, ah, well-a-day, I am in a dire predicament and 
sore distressed withal!” 

Gazing still harder and more fiercely, if possible, into wind-swept space, 
her countenance wears an expression of intense anguish. She almost tears her 
golden tresses in this poignant grief that marks her deep despair. She cannot 
decide upon the name for which she would exchange her rugged but honest 
one of plain Jane Scoggin. As the wind soughs wearily on, and the windows 
rattle a sudden ghostly tattoo, she looks long and fondly at her latest picture, 
which represents her in a yearning dream of ineffable beauty, and almost sobs: 

“I must choose which name shall be mine very soon now, instead of Jane 
Scoggin. Now, which shall it be, which shall it be? I must not decide too 
quickly or too rashly, for a poetical, romantic name is everything as regards 
success to a young woman who is going on the stage. Now, which shall it be, 
Mercedes Merivale or Beatrix Rosecroft?”’ R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE SWORD 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


thousand various manners, 

often empirical, sometimes 
wise, whimsical at other times and su- 
perstitious, to conjure up the shade of 
the great goddess necessary to his ex- 
istence. A strange, elusive, and yet 
most living goddess! An immaterial 
divinity that cannot stand upright 
save in our secret heart; one of which 
we may say that, the more visible 
temples it has, the less real power it 
possesses. A day will break, perhaps, 
when it shall have no other palaces 
than our several consciences; and, on 
that day, it will reign really in the si- 
lence that is the sacred element of its 
life. In the meanwhile, we multiply 
the organs through which we hope that 
it will make itself heard. We lend it 
human and solemn voices; and, when 
it is silent in others and even in our- 
selves, we proceed to question it be- 
yond our own conscience, on the un- 
certain confines of our being, where we 
become a part of chance and where we 
believe that justice blends with God 
and our own destiny. 


M AN, greedy of justice, tries in a 


II 


It is this insatiable need which, on 
those points where human justice re- 
mained dumb and declared itself pow- 
erless, appealed in former days to the 
judgment of God. To-day, when the 
idea that we conceived of the divinity 
has changed its form and nature, the 
same instinet persists, so deep, so gen- 
eral, that it is perhaps but the half- 
transparent veil of an approaching 
truth. If we no longer look to God 

I1I 


to approve or condemn that which men 
are unable to judge, we now confide 
that mission to the unconscious, incog- 
nizable and, so to speak, future part of 
ourselves. The duel invokes no longer 
the judgment of God, but that of our 
future, our luck or our destiny, com- 
posed of all that is indefinite within us. 
It is called upon, in the name of our 
good or evil possibilities, to declare 
whether, from the point of view of in- 
explicable life, we are wrong or right. 

There we have the indelibly human 
thing that is disentangled from amid 
all the absurdities and puerilities of our 
present encounters. However unrea- 
sonable it may appear, this sort of su- 

reme interrogation, this question put 
in the night which is no longer illu- 
mined by intelligible justice, can 
scarcely be waived so long as we have 
not found a less equivocal manner of 
weighing the rights and wrongs, the 
essential hopes and inequalities of 
two destinies that wish to confront 
each other. 


III 


For the rest, to descend to the prac- 
tical point of view from these regions 
haunted by more or iess dangerous 
phantoms, it is certain that the duel, 
that is to say the possibility of secur- 
ing justice for one’s self outside the 
law and yet according to rule, responds 
to a need of which we cannot deny the 
existence. We do not live in the midst 
of a society that protects us sufficiently 
to deprive us, in all circumstances, of 
the right dearest to man’s instinct. 

It is unnecessary, I think, to enu- 
merate the cases in which the protec- 
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tion afforded by society is insufficient. 
It would take less long to name those 
in which it suffices. Doubtless, for 
men who are lawfully weak and de- 
fenseless, it would be desirable that 
things were different; but, for those 
who are capable of defending them- 
selves, it is most salutary that things 
should be as they are, for nothing sup- 
presses initiative and personal char- 
acter as does a too zealous and too 
constant protection. Remember that 
we are, before all, beings of prey and 
strife; that we must be careful not 
completely to extinguish within our- 
selves the qualities of primitive man, 
for it was not without reason that na- 
ture placed them there. If it is wise 
to restrain their excess, it is prudent 
to preserve their principle. We do not 
know the offensive tricks which the ele- 
ments or the other forces of the uni- 
verse have in store for us; and woe be 
to us, in all likelihood, if one day they 
find us entirely devoid of the spirit of 
vengeance, mistrust, anger, brutality, 
combativeness, and of many other 
faults, which are all very blameworthy 
from the human point of view, but 
which, much more than the most 
loudly-extolled abstemious virtues, 
have helped us to conquer the great 
enemies of our kind. 


IV 


It behooves us, therefore, to praise 
in general those who do not allow them- 
selves to be offended with impunity. 
They keep up among us an idea of 
extra-legal justice by which we all 
profit and which would soon become 
exhausted without their aid. Let us 
rather deplore that they are not more 
numerous. If there were not quite so 
many good-natured souls, capable of 
chastising, but too ready to forgive, 
we should find much fewer evil-doers 
too ready to do wrong; for three-quar- 
ters of the wrong that is committed 
springs from the certainty of impunity. 
In order to maintain the vague fear and 
respect that allow the unfortunate un- 
armed to live and breathe almost freely 
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in a society teeming with knaves and 
dastards, it is the strict duty of all who 
are able to resist unpunishable injus. 
tice by means of an act of violence 
never to fail to do so. They thus re. 
store the level of immanent justice. 
Thinking that they are defending only 
themselves, they defend in the aggre. 
gate the most precious heritage of man- 
kind. I do not contend that it would 
not be better, in the greater number of 
cases, that the courts should intervene: 
but, until our laws become simpler, 
more practical, less costly and more 
familiar, we have no other remedy 
against a number of iniquities that are 
very real, although not provided for by 
the codes, than the fist or the sword. 


V 


Tue fist is quick, immediate; but it 
is not conclusive enough; when the 
offense is at all grave, we see that it is 
really too lenient and ephemeral; and, 
besides, it has always rather vulgar 
movements and somewhat repugnant 
effects. It brings only a brutal fac- 
ulty into play. It is the blindest and 
most unequal of weapons; and, since 
it evades all the conditions that adjust 
the chances of two ill-matched adver- 
Saries, it involves exaggerated repri- 
sals on the part of the beaten com- 
batant, which end by arming him with 
the stick, the knife or the revolver. 

It is allowable in certain countries, 
in England, for instance. There the 
science of boxing forms part of elemen- 
tary education, and its general practice 
curiously tends to remove natural in- 
equalities; moreover, a whole organism 
of clubs, paternal juries and tribunals 
easy of access confirms or forestalls its 
exploits. But in France it would hea 
pity to return toit. The sword, which 
has there replaced it immemorially, 
is an incomparably more sensitive, seri- 
ous, graceful and delicate instrument 
of justice. It is reproached with being 
neither equitable nor probative. But 
it proves, first of all, the quality of our 
attitude in the face of danger, and that 
already is a proof that is not without 
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value. For our attitude in the face of 
danger is exactly our attitude in the face 
of the reproaches or encouragements of 
the various consciences that lie hidden 
within us, of those which are both be- 
low and above our intelligible con- 
science, and which mingle with the essen- 
tial and, so to speak, universal elements 
of our being. Next, it depends only 
upon ourselves that it should become 
as equitable as any human instrument, 
ever subject to chance, error and weak- 
ness, canbe. Its art is certainly acces- 
sible to every healthy man. It de- 
mands neither abnormal muscular 
strength nor exceptional agility. The 
least gifted of us need devote to it but 
two or three hours of every week. He 
will acquire a suppleness and a pre- 
cision sufficient soon to discover what 
the astronomers call his “‘ personal equa- 
tion,” to attain his individual average, 
which is at the same time a general 
average that only a few fighters, a few 
idlers, succeed in surpassing, at the 
cost of long, painful and very ungrate- 
ful efforts. 


VI 


Havinc attained this average, we 
can entrust our lives to the point of 
the frail but redoubtable sword. It is 
the magician that at once establishes 
new relations between two forces which 
none would have dreamed of comparing. 
It allows the pigmy who is in the right 
to confront the colossus who is in the 
wrong. It gracefully leads enormous 
violence, horned like the bull, to lighter 
and brighter summits; and behold, the 
primitive animal is obliged to stand 
still before a power that has nothing 
left in common with the mean, shapeless, 
tyrannical virtues of earth; I mean 
weight, mass, quantity, the stupid co- 
hesion of matter. Between the sword 
and the fist lie the breadth of a uni- 
verse, an ocean of centuries and almost 
as great a distance as separates beast 
from man. The sword is iron and wit, 
steel and intelligence. It makes the 
muscles subservient to thought, and 
compels thought to r the mus- 


cles that serve it. It is ideal and prac- 
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tical, chimerical and full of good sense. 
It is dazzling and clear as lightning, in- 
sinuating, elusive and multiform as aray 
of thesun or moon. It is faithful and 
capricious, nobly guileful, loyally false. 
It decks rancor and hatred with asmile. 
It transfigures brutality. Thanks to 
the sword, as by a fairy bridge swung 
over the abyss of darkness, reason, 
courage, rightful assurance, patience, 
contempt of danger, man’s sacrifice to 
love, to an idea, a whole moral world 
enters as the master into the original 
chaos, reduces and organizes it. The 
sword is man’s preéminent weapon, 
that weapon which, were all the others 
tried and itself unknown, would have 
to be invented, because it best serves 
his most various, his most purely 
human faculties, and because it is the 
most direct, the most tractable and the 
most loyal instrument of his defensive 
intelligence, strength and justice. 


Vil 


But what is most admirable is that 
its decisions are not mechanical nor 
mathematically preéstablished.. In 
this it resembles those games in which 
chance and knowledge are marvelous- 
ly mingled in order to question our 
fortune; games almost mystical and 
always enthralling, in which man de- 
lights to sound his luck on the confines 
of his existence. 

Bring face to face two adversaries of 
manifestly unequal powers: it is not in- 
evitable, it is not even certain that the 
more vigorous and the more skilful 
will gain the day over the other. Once 
that we have conquered our personal 
mastership, our sword becomes our- 
selves, with our qualities and our de- 
fects. It is our firmness, our devotion, 
our will, our daring, our conviction, 
our justice, our hesitation, our impa- 
tience, our fear. We have cultivated 
it with care. We have risen to the 
height of the possibilities which it was 
able to offer us. We have given it all 
that we were able to dispose of; it re- 
stores to us integrally all that we en- 
trusted toit. We have nothing where- 
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with to reproach ourselves; we are in 
accord with the instinct and duty of 
self-preservation. But the sword rep- 
resents something more, and exactly 
that part of us which we are compelled 
to risk at the graver moments of exist- 
ence. It personifies an unknown por- 
tion of our being, and personifies it in 
the most favorable and solemn con- 
juncture that man can imagine wherein 
to call upon his destiny, that is to say 
in circumstances in which the mys- 
terious entity that lives within him is 
directly seconded by all the faculties 
subjected to his consciousness. 

It thus brings face to face not only 
two forces, two intelligences and two 
liberties, but also two chances, two for- 
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tunes, two mysteries, two destinies 
which, over and above the rest, like 
the gods of Homer, preside over the 
combat, run, flash, dart and meet upon 
its blade. When it seems to be striking 
before us in space, it is really knocking 
at the doors of our fate; and, while 
death hovers around it, he who handles 
it feels that it is escaping from its pre- 
vious bondage and suddenly obeying 
other laws than those which used to 
guide it in the fencing-school. It ful- 
fils a secret mission ; before pronouncing 
sentence, it judges us; or rather, by the 
mere fact that we are wielding it dis- 
tractedly in the presence of the great 
and formidable enigma, it forces our 
destiny to judge ourselves. 


82 


FIRST LOVE 


“WHY do you look from the window so, 
Little Felicia, daughter of mine? 
There still is the long white seam to sew, 
And the white lamb’s wool to spin.” 
“Oh, mother, below, there in the snow, 
Stands a little lad with a mouth like wine— 
A little lad with a carven bow, 
And he makes as though he would enter in, 
Mother of mine.” 


““Nay—there is no one there at all, 
Little Felicia, my idle one; 
Naught I see but the white snow’s fall, 
And your task is still the same.” 
“Oh, mother, harken, I hear him call, 
‘Pray, sweetheart, is the door undone? 
Let me in who am weak and small.’ 
May I bid him enter, in Pity’s name, 
Mother of mine?” 


“Nothing I hear and naught I see, 
Little Felicia, who work so ill; 
And there’s much to do ere darkness be— 
Come, daughter, your task begin.” 
But little Felicia blushingly 
Turned away from the window sill; 
“Oh, mother, I spake no word,” quoth she, 
“But I fear—I fear he hath entered in, 
Mother of mine.” 


McCrea PICKERING. 





AN AMATEUR JUDGMENT DAY 


By Eleanor A. Hallowell 


world so startlingly intimate as 

the casual friendship of pro- 
fessional women when they choose to 
lay aside their masks and sun them- 
selves in the glow of mutual humor 
and cynicism. Torn from the leis- 
urely caution of the home circle, and 
weaned once for all from the conserva- 
tism of the sheltered life, the profes- 
sional woman develops, as it were, a 
veritable instinct for friendship at first 
sight. Here to-day and there to-mor- 
row, eager, rushing, and doggedly 
good-natured, she realizes all too soon 
that, if she wishes her pleasures, she 
must snatch them, and the pleasure 
best worth snatching is the friendship 
with women of her own kind. 

The professional woman of thirty or 
thereabouts, if she has lived at all, has 
presumably outlived her keenest per- 
sonal interest in men and things, but 
her general interest is increased a thou- 
sandfold, and, in the absorbing study 
of other women’s problems, she seeks 
the proof or disproof of her own expe- 
riences. Joke for joke, irony for irony, 
bitterness for bitterness, she trades life 
with her woman friends, hiding herself 
always behind a bulwark of generaliza- 
tion and surmise and banter. Her per- 
sonal truth is seldom all truth, nor her 
fiction all fiction, but she understands 
her friends, and her friends understand 
her, and they talk together freely and 
daringly of things that they would 
scarcely venture to mention to the 
friends of their childhood. 

_ You cannot, for instance, say to your 

lifelong chum; “I loved a man once,” 

nor to your mother, “Men are fickle 

wretches,” nor yet to your sister, ‘‘ This 
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T wert is no friendship in the 


June night smells like the old June 
nights,” without starting your dear 
ones immediately on a dangerous trail 
of memory, imagination or suspicion. 
But to your new friend you can make 
any statement you please, and that 
statement has no probable whence or 
where to it. You can tell a stranger 
what you wish, no more, no less, fairly 
confident in her case that no rallying 
memory or tell-tale line of association 
will ever supply the missing evidence 
of name or date or place. There is 
something very joyously safe about the 
friendships of one’s maturer years. 

In such a bond of close, but compara- 
tively new, comradeship, three women 
sat one night in a dark, fantastie attic 
studio—an Actress, a Writer and an 
Artist. The sprightly little Actress 
and the taciturn Writer were curled 
up sumptuously on a deeply pillowed 
window-seat, drinking hot chocolate 
from big Canton-china cups; but the 
Artist crouched alone on the floor by 
the fire, burrowing in a tin “strong 
box,” from which she now and then 
took papers or letters and threw them 
reluctantly into the white-birch blaze. 
From time to time, the two visitors on 
the window-seat scoffed their hostess 
over her task, and egged her on glee- 
fully with mock-heroics, but the Artist 
ignored their comments with a sphinx- 
like smile. 

Ali three women were good-looking 
in their way, with the rugged, definite 
ardor of the young professional woman ; 
but each face bore the unmistakable 
stamp of the woman who is spending 
herself. The domestic woman, you see, 
invests her all in the “‘ Holy Institu- 
tion of Matrimony,” a presumably rep- 
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utable concern, and lives forever after- 
ward on her interest of husband and 
children. But the single woman, mak- 
ing no investment either good or bad, 
must live, perforce, on her principal, 
and, so living, she acquires in the ex- 
penditure of herself an inevitable tinge 
of recklessness, which plays a certain 
havoc with eyes and mouth. 

Of the three women in the studio, 
the Artist’s face showed least sign of 
wear and tear, and contrasted rather 
peacefully with the Actress’s vivacious 
extravagance, or the Writer’s anx- 
iously hoarded strength. The three 
had been boon companions through the 
Winter, in an unusual, three-cornered 
sort of friendship, and were meeting 
this night for presumably the last time 
before they separated for the Summer, 
or perhaps for years. 

After a longer silence than usual in 
the room, the Artist looked up from 
her firelight task, and laughed. 

“It’s funny,” she said, “how, six 
months ago, I didn’t even know that 
you people were born, and here you 
are in my room at a wake, a regular 
orgy of dead love, watching me burn 
up all my old letters.”” And her laugh 
faltered a little as she bent lower over 
some particular treasure. 

“Oh, burn them all up. Hurry! 
hurry!’’ cried the Actress. “ We didn’t 
come to help you read them. We came 
to help you burnthemup. Burn them 
up, quick! You're as good as lost if 
you read a single one. Don’t go to 
"pieces now in the very moment of vic- 
tory. Hurry!” 

But the Artist only hesitated a little 
longer over her task. 

“Tf you could only be sure,” she 
mused, “if you could only be perfectly 
sure that you’d never be sorry you 
burned them. But suppose, after a 
while, you were lonesome without 
them 2 

“Nonsense,” persisted the Actress; 
“the sooner you get rid of such things, 
the better. That’s why we came over 
to-night to see you through. It isn’t 
a safe job to do alone. I tell you, a 
love-hurt won’t ever heal while there’s 
a single old letter or faded flower left in 
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the wound. You've just got to probe 
right through. And I guess I know,” 
she added, with strident bravado, as 
the color flamed into her face. 

The Artist stopped suddenly, her 
hand half ready to feed the blaze with 
a little red-leather diary. 

“That’s all very well,” she ad. 
mitted, ‘‘and, of course, I don’t know 
who your man was or what hap. 
pened to him—lI never heard you refer 
to him before—but will you swear by 
all your gods that you haven’t at this 
present moment a single love-token 
on you?” 

From the Actress’s face the color 
fled like a tide that would never rise 
again. Slowly she rose from her seat, 
and, with a queer, incongruous sort of 
majesty, stripped the chiffon sleeve 
from her arm, and, turning the soft, 
white flesh of her inner arm, displayed 
some finely tattooed initials—not her 
own. 

“TI was a fool once,” she said, 
briefly, ‘‘but it was a long time ago. 
If you care to see the date——” 

“Pull down your sleeve!’ cried the 
Writer. ‘‘Good heavens, we didn't 
mean to quiz you! - Have the rest of 
the alphabet put on, and then people 
will think that’s the way you learned 
your letters. That needn’t stop this 
sacrifice.” 

But still the Artist dallied over the 
little red diary. 

“You can’t help feeling,” she argued, 
“that, perhaps, if you keep on wait- 
ing’”—her voice grew suddenly very 
tender—“‘ perhaps things will come out 
all right, after all, and you’d be glad 
you trusted and—waited.” 

“Waited?” shouted the Writer, 
starting bolt upright and staring like a 
suddenly awakened wild thing; 
“‘waited? Heaven help you! I knew 
a woman once who waited. She and 
the man had known each other from 
childhood, and were all the world to 
each other, and they were just going 
to be married when the man was 
caught in a railroad accident and hurt 
his head and went crazy and was put 
in an asylum. And the doctors said 
there was one chance, just one chance 
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in a thousand of his getting well again. 
But the chance didn’t seem to happen, 
and the months went by, and the 
years—one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven years—and still the chance did 
not happen. And youth went by, 
and beauty, and chances of travel and 
culture and other men’s love, but the 
girl would not leave her little country 
home from which twice a month she 
could journey by train to the asylum, 
and sit a little agonizing while with 
the lover who never recognized her. 
Her family pleaded with her, her 
friends tormented her, but she would 
not give the man up. She simply 
could not risk that one chance of the 
man coming back to his senses and 
finding that the woman he loved had 
deserted him. Is it just mind that you 
love in a man? Nonsense, for she 
loved him when his mind was gone. 
Was it just his body, then? No, for 
she would have loved him, dead! 

“Well, after she had waited nine 
years—we were talking about waiting, 
weren't we?—after nine years, her 
mother died and left the girl some small 
property and the charge of a crippled 
brother, and the girl took her share of 
the money and robbed her crippled 
brother of his, and engaged the biggest 
doctor in the land to come and study 
her lover’s case, and the doctor came 
and studied a while and then operated, 
and the operation was successful, and 
as the sick man came gradually out of 
the stupor and blank of those nine 
years—he fell in love with his trained 
nurse, and married her!” 

“The beast!” cried the Actress, pas- 
sionately. 

“He wasn’t a beast, either,” re- 
torted the Writer, jumping to her feet. 
“He couldn’t help it. He didn’t even 
remember about the first woman till 
after his marriage. I say he couldn’t 
help it. It’s fate that makes things 
like that. Of course, it’s just a story, 
a hideous, hateful story, but ”’— turn- 
ing gently to the girl by the fire— 
“don’t give fate such a chance at you.” 

With one gasping breath, the Artist 
snatched all her remaining treasures 
up in her arms, and fairly hurled the 


distorted, crackling mass into the fire, 
and the other two women came down 
and crouched on the floor beside her, 
and warmed their hands gloatingly 
at the blaze. 

“Oh, these secrets, these secrets!” 
mused the little Actress, with dra- 
matic mockery. 

“Goodness,” said the Writer, wry- 
fully, “it’s going to be awkward at the 
Judgment Day when ‘the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed.’ I certainly 
sha’n’t tell everything I know, unless I 
am pressed.” 

“Oh, I guess you’ll be pressed, fast 
enough,” the Actress volunteered, 
cheerfully; and then added, with sud- 
den whimsical earnestness: “‘ but, let’s 
all promise each other here and now that 
we'll stop up our ears when any mem- 
ber of this trio gets up to recite.” 

In a flash, the three women clasped 
sturdy hands on the grotesque prom- 
ise, and then, with joke and laughter, 
jumped to their feet, shook off their 
brooding thoughts, and, gathering up 
their hats and coats, started down- 
town with the Writer to get a Welsh 
rabbit, before she went on night duty 
at her editorial desk. 

For an hour the three friends lin- 
gered over their hotel chafing-dish, well 
used to playing house and making 
themselves at home with any sort of 
utensil from a teaspoon to a gas-range. 
With chaff and banter and frank specu- 
lation they discussed the future and 
ignored the past, and when, at last, the 
time came for good-bye, they parted 
brusquely with handshakes, as men do. 

The Writer went to her work, and 
the Actress to the theatre to meet some 
other friends, but the Artist ran home 
alone as fast as she could, and hurried 
up her studio stairs, and unlocked her 
door as though a life depended on it, 
and, scrambling to the fireside, raked 
out all the charred letters she could 
find, and the blistered wreck of a little 
red diary, and gathered them hastily 
up in her hands, and put them ten- 
derly back into the tin box, and took 
them all to bed with her and cried 
over them through the night—until 
Dawn, creeping like a thief across the 





city roof-tops, had stolen every hope of 
sleep from the city’s toilers. 


It was a long time before the three 
. friends met again. The Actress went 
West immediately to fill a permanent 
engagement with a stock company; the 
Writer was sent on a semi-political ven- 
ture to Cuba; and the Artist, left to her 
own devices, modeled a statue of a lion 
or a tiger or a bear, or something, which 
set the whole city talking, and was sub- 
sequently married, though whether or 
not to the man of her original choice 
is a matter of conjecture only. A year 
went by with a desultory correspond- 
ence, then a second year with just a 
tardy gift at Christmas time, then a third 
year with absolute silence—except, 
at the very end, for a telegram that 
went whizzing one day from the bus- 
tling office of a big Western theatre to 
the tranquil home in a New England 
village where the Artist and her cler- 
ical husband were rearing a danger- 
ous little family of half-breeds—bohe- 
mian and Puritan. And the telegram 
said, with astonishing assurance: 

Meet me Waldorf, New York, Saturday. 
Bring money. Writer in trouble. Im- 
perative. 

ACTRESS. 

The Artist and her husband looked 
long at each other across the mystery 
of that yellow message. Then the Art- 
ist got up, and began to scurry about 
to pack a suit-case. 

“I've got to go, dear,”’ she said; “ of 
course I’ve got to go. My friend, the 
Writer, is in trouble. Mother’ll come 
over and take care of the children, and 
you—please make me out a cheque for 
two hundred dollars. I guess that will 
do. I always told you you'd have to 
pay for marrying a bohemian. Will you 
miss me? I hope so, but I’ve got to go.” 

And twelve hours latef she was 
wringing hands with the Actress in a 
waiting-room of the big Waldorf Hotel, 
exclaiming, with her first long breath: 
“What's the matter with the Writer?” 


“Oh, come to breakfast first,” en- 
treated the Actress, “there’s plenty 
of time to talk;” and led the way non- 
chalantly into the sumptuous dining- 
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room, whither the Artist followed with 
novel timidity, and the two women 
seated themselves in the lonesomest 
corner they could find. 

“You're a very mothery-looking per. 
son for a bohemian,” the Actress said, 
at last, smiling dazzlingly into her 
friend’s tranquil eyes. “Two young. 
sters, is it? Well, that does seem 
funny.” 

Then, toying a second with her 
bread, she remarked, casually, “ There's 
a rather sensational divorce case going 
to be tried in New York to-morrow.” 

“Ts there?’ said the Artist, with lan- 
guid interest. 

“Yes,” the Actress continued, with 
a trifle more vigor, “and our old play- 
mate, the Writer, is named as co-re- 
spondent.” 

The Artist gave a little gasp of dismay, 
and clutched at her dress as though her 
heart had cramped within her. 

“Yes,”’ persisted the Actress, with 
drawling iritensity, “and the plaintiff 
is a woman—who—used to be a— 
trained nurse, and her husband was a 
—former patient in an insane asy- 
lum——”’ 

Coldly, quizzically, almost  inso- 
lently, she watched the effect of her 
words. For a second, they seemed to 
fall meaningless and flat, and then, all 
of a sudden, the Artist’s face kindled 
and flamed with comprehension. Her 
flesh palpably winced, but her spirit 
looked out undaunted from her startled 
eyes. 

“What can we do?” she stammered. 
“We must do something.” 

“Yes, we certainly must do some- 
thing,” the Actress acknowledged, 
“but that something will be » preg 
little. I am afraid that our old play- 
mate can’t put up the slightest ghost 
of a defense—legally. The facts have 
been suppressed so far, but I under- 
stand from a journalist I know that 
the newspapers will fairly t¢ek with the 
affair to-morrow. It seems that the 
husband is a rather clever fellow, 
though in wretched health, and the 
wife has recently acquired large wealth 
and social ambitions, and it also seems 
that there has been trouble for a long 
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time—pethaps for four years.’’ She 
watched her words go stabbingly home. 
“The man has been trying for a long 
time to get a divorce, but his wife 
would not free him, just for spite, I 
believe—she has never claimed to love 
him. And now things have smashed. 
The Writer’s fate has overtaken her, 
and she has got to stand up and turn 
her life inside out for the public to 
sneer at.. Oh, my heavens, what a 
price to pay!” 

“But what do you propose to do?” 
choked out the Artist, over her coffee. 
“I’m willing to help with anything you 
suggest.” 

‘What do I propose to do? Well, 
take you over to my boarding-house, 
and keep you shut up there with me till 
the case is over, and then we'll go to 
her with all the money we've scraped 
together, and we'll pack her trunk and 
help her go away somewhere—with her 
man, if she wants him.” 

“With her man?” gasped the Artist, 
with a little quiver of horror. 

“Yes, with her man,” said the Ac- 
tress, stridently. “It’s none of our 
business whom she goes with. If you'd 
waited ten years for a crazy man, don’t 
you think you'd be willing to stake 
your original claim against any mere 
laundry-check type of marriage cer- 
tificate?”’ 

But the Artist did not answer. Her 
eyes were far away, and gradually into 
them stole a look of tenderness and 
yearning that quite displaced their 
former tenants of wonder and pain. 

“I declare,” exclaimed.the Actress, 
“I do believe you are homesick for 
your husband and your children.”’ 

“T am,” said the Artist, briefly. 

“And so, presumably, is the Writer,” 
drawled the Actress, over the top of 
her coffee-cup. 


__ A week later, the Actress and the 
Artist stood knocking at a bedroom 
door in an inconspicuous New York 
boarding-house. The Artist was much 
the braver and calmer of the two, but, 
because the Actress’s own eyes were 
smarting with unshed tears, she turned 
on her married friend, and snapped out: 
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“Tf you cry, I'll scratch your eyes 
out!” 

“Oh, knock again,”’ said the Artist, 
good-naturedly, “knock again; she’s, 
surely there.” 

But there was no answer. Then the 
Artist took her two little gray-gloved 
fists, and beat an old familiar tattoo 
signal on the door. In asecond, there 
was a creaking step across the floor, 
the sound of a turning key, and the door 
was opened cautiously on the Writer’s 
haggard eyes. 

“Is it really you?” she asked, 
blankly, dragging them into the room, 
and locking the door quickly behind 
them. 

“Yes, it’s really us, you great goose,”’ 
said the saucy Actress; ‘‘and did you 
think that you could keep us out? 
Where are you going? You seem to 
have your bag packed and your hat on.” 

“TI don’t know just what I shall do,”’ 
responded the Writer, her white face 
stripped and ravished of every trace 
of human emotion. “But I’ve got to 
go somewhere, and I’m going to Wash- 
ington to-night.” 

“I’m glad we just caught you?” the 
Actress cried, gaily, from her perch 
onthe table. “We thought you might 
be strapped, so we brought you round 
what we had. I think it’s about seven 
hundred or so. It will give you a 
start, anyway. Why don’t you go 
abroad? We've been here a week 
waiting for you.” 

“A w-e-e-k?” gasped the Writer, in 
an icy sort of dismay. “J didn’t see 
you in the court-room.” 

“Naturally not,” laughed the Ac- 
tress, “‘ because we weren't there. We 
were over at my boarding-house, mak- 
ing pajamas, or some such frivolity, 
for the Artist’s husbard.” 

A gleam of forlorn hope flickered 
and died in the Write1's eyes. ‘But 
the newspapers,’ she stammered, 
“those horrible newspapers?” 

Then the Artist threw herself down 
at the Writer’s feet, and clutched her 
round her knees like an eager child. 

“But we didn’t read the news- 
papers,” she laughed out, through her 
tears. ‘‘We didn’t even see one.” 
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MUSIQUES D’AUTOMNE 


L4 CHANSON du beau soir qui meurt parmi les bois 
Redit l’écho lointain d’harmonieuses voix 

Et le trille incertain que, sur la flftte oblique; 

Pan fait trembler comme un adieu mélancolique 


Le vieux Pan qui déja ne voit plus le soleil 

Que dans l’obscur reflet de l’automne vermeil, 
Chante et pleure et soupire et doucement module 
Sur son roseau le réve errant du crépuscule. 


La tristesse émouvante et les silences lourds 
Qu’on v it s’appesanter sur les sombres velours 
Des feuilles, ont alors je ne sais quel mystére 
Ou la mort des beaux jours fait renaitre la terre. 


Les arbres dépouillés n’étouffent plus l'accord 

Des souvenirs que l’horizon recéle encoré 

Et la flfite du faune evoque sous les branches 

Des voix d’oiseaux, des soleils clairs, des lunes blanches, 


Des matins parfumés de calices ouverts, 

De longs repos, sous la fraicheur des cOteaux verts 
Et la jeune vigueur prompte aux rapides courses 

Et les nymphes soudain surprises prés des sources. 


Il en redit l’éclat perdu dans 1’infini, 
D’azur flambant que les nuages ont terni, 

Il en redit la joie et la pleure, passée, 

Et sa musique est comme une Ame délaissée. 


Ah! Poéte, que tu tressailles & ce chant! 

Viens l’écouter, & ta fenétre, et, te penchant, , 
Regarde . . . L’ombre est triste oi seul l’hiver s’avance 
Et c’est l’orgue du coin qui pleure sa romance 


VIcOMTE JACQUES DE BEAUFORT. 
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MB: BENHAM—If I go on the witness-stand I shall tell all I know. 
BenHAM—That won't confuse the jury any. 





A QUESTION OF HONOR 


By Ruth Milne 


was fast settling into dark, and 

the glow of the open fire seemed 
still more welcome in contrast to the 
gloom outside the windows. 

“Tea, Wharton?” murmured Mrs. 
Carleton, contentedly, from among 
the cushions on the settle, as the 
butler lighted the candles that stood 
in dignified antique holders about the 
oak-paneled hall. ‘“Where’s § Mrs. 
Ellis?” 

“T couldn’t say, m’m,” responded 
the butler, a shade of reproach in his 
tone. “She left at three, m’m. She 
said she might make calls—she had 
her card-case with her, m’m—or she 
might go skating—she had her skates 
with her—or she might be back to 
tea——”” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Carleton, amiably, 
“it’s all right as long as she didn’t 
have the tea-service with her, Whar- 


a dusk of a Winter’s afternoon 


said that functionary. 
“Mrs. Ellis always has tea served at 
five,m’m. She says it don’t matter 
whether she’s here or not, so long as 
the tea is.” Wharton rearranged a 
cup or two with cautious care. “Shall 
you want me, m’m?” he inquired, 
alter a moment’s silence. 
“Oh, no, I'll pour for myself, Whar- 
ton, and any one else that comes.”’ 
“Thank you, m’m,” said Wharton, 
vanishing into the outlying dusk of 
the passage as a soft frou-frou of 
skirts sounded on the stairs. : 
“Come and have some tea,” called 
Mrs. Carleton, with vague hospitality. 
“I can’t see who you are—oh, it’s 
Patty. Our hostess has gone to the 
lunatic asylum, or some ~-other con- 
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genial place, and left Providence to 
pour tea. Wharton says she always 
does that.” 

“That’s what makes her house- 

arties so nice, usually,” said Patty, a 
little listlessly. “She never puts her- 
self out——”’ 

“So,” said Mrs. Carleton, beginning 
deftly to manipulate the tea-service, 
“one never feels obliged to put one’s 
self out—not even when one’s visit 
ought to be over. Yes, Mabel cer- 
tainly is a dear.” 

“My visit ends to-morrow,” said 
Patty, still more listlessly. “I was 
only asked for a week.” 

“And Jack’s?” * 

“Really,” said Patty, with badly 
assumed nonchalance, ‘‘I don’t know.” ~ 

Mrs. Carleton dropped the sugar- 
tongs with a clatter. 

“Don’t tell me you two have quar- 
reled,”” she implored. ‘Why, you’ve 
set us all such an example! Mabel 
was saying only this morning that it 
made her wish to have some one make 
love to her again—some one, that is, 
with a right to, you know. And as 
for me, I nearly went for a drive with 
Dick, this afternoon, and we've been 
married six years. But, if you've 
quarreled, we shall all be at swords’ _ 
points again in a moment.” 

“We haven’t quarreled,” said Patty. 
“We just don’t——”’ 

“Agree?” Mrs. Carleton took her 
up. ‘My dear, one never agrees with 
a man. Life would lose all interest. 
Fancy if a man admired only one’s 
pretty frocks! The joy of the crea- 
tures is that when you have on a posi- 
tive dud, and are looking like a 
blowsy milkmaid, they’re suddenly in- 
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mee with the idea that you are a 
thing of beauty. That’s so much more 
satisfactory than a mere looking- 
glass.” 

“It’s not,” said Patty, with dig- 
nity, “‘a question of frocks.” 

Mrs. Carleton shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“You can’t tell,” she said. ‘ You’re 
such a ridiculous baby. At any rate, 
it’s a question of looking-glasses—it’s 
all one, whether they’re physical or 
moral. Now, I suppose Jack thinks 
one thing and you think another, so 
you are crying your pretty eyelids 
pink because he is so corrupt as to 
think you attractive, when you're 
really only a blowsy milkmaid.” 

“It’s not a question of looks, 
either,’ said Patty, dolefully. 

“My dear,” protested Mrs. Carle- 
ton, “do try to be metaphorical; or 
else have a cup of tea, and tell me 
about it. I can’t be literal and un- 
informed at the same time. It’s ex- 

ing too much of me.” 

“I'd like to,” said Patty, wistfully 
responsive. ‘‘ You’re always so clever! 
But I don’t think Jack would like 
it.” 

“My dear child’—Mrs. Carleton’s 
protest was emphatic—“ Jack will like 
anything that will make you like him 
again. What’s it all about?’ 

Patty put down her cup, and settled 
herself comfortably, hands clasped 
about her knees, and the lights from 
the very new diamond on her left 
hand flashing green-and-red responses 
to the flicker of the fire. 

“It’s really,” she said, explana- 
torily, “a question of honor.” 

“It’s really,” murmured Mrs. Carle- 
ton, sipping her tea, ‘a question of 
looking-glasses. Go on.” 

“T’ve always thought,” said Patty, 
“that I was—that I had——” 

“That you were, in fact, the soul of 
honor,”’ said Mrs. Carleton. “So you 
are, my dear. So is Jack. But you 
aren't two souls with but a single 
thought. Is that it?” 

“Td like to know what you would 
say!” Patty’s desire was fairly 
breathless in intensity. ‘I’m sure 
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you’re—” She hesitated, and Mrs. 
Carleton finished: 

“Another soul? Not the least in 
the world, my dear. I leave all that 
to Dick. Still, I can tell you the 
point of view of that sort of person.” 

“What you would say, if you 
were——?”’ 

“‘ Honorable—instead 
Exactly. 
ion es 

“I do,” said Patty, with decision: 
“awfully. Only, I'll leave out the 
names. You see, a very dear friend 
of mine is engaged to a man Jack 
knows. He used to be one of Jack’s 
best friends. No one knows yet,’’ she 
added, parenthetically, ‘that they’re 
engaged, except Jack and myself.” 

“I suppose she told you in confi- 
dence?” insinuated Mrs. Carleton. 

Patty nodded. 

“And you told Jack?” 

Patty flushed. 

“Jack never tells anything,” she 
said. 

“Of course not. You are, plainly, 
two souls of honor, as I said. Go 
on ” 


of sensible. 
If you want that opin- 


“ Well " ’ 
assuredly, 


said Patty, a little less 


“you see, Jack knows 
something dreadful about _ this 
man-——”’ 


* Mrs. Carleton raised her eyebrows. 

“ Dreadful?” 

“Bad enough to break up their 
friendship. And they’ve been friends 
since they were boys.” 

“It wasn’t a quarrel?’ 

“No.” Patty was very positive on 
that point. “Jack had to admit that 
it was something he didn’t approve 
of, about the man. And the girl he 
is to marry is one of the sweetest girls 
you can think of. Don’t you think” 
—she appealed earnestly—‘‘that it’s 
awful to let her marry such a man 
ignorantly?”’ 

“T see,” said Mrs. Carleton, medi- 
tatively; “Jack knows something 
against this man—somethi bad 
enough to make him break off their 
friendship. So you wish Jack to tell 
the girl?” 

“To tell me,” interrupted Patty. 
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“ And to let you tell her?” 

“T wouldn’t,” declared Patty, vir- 
tuously, “ask Jack to tell her him- 
self. But I do think he ought at 
least to let me.” 

“T was, myself,” said Mrs. Carleton, 
reminiscently, “the soul of honor— 
at twenty. But at thirty—"” She 
paused. “Still, I think any woman 
would agree with you,” she said, with 
the manner of a judge handing down 
a decision. 

“I’m so glad,” said Patty; but her 
tone was that of a condemned, rather 
than an acquitted, criminal. “I told 
Jack that it wasn’t honorable, at 
all, his standing by that man. It 
was just clannishness!—honor among 
thieves, you know.” 

Mrs. Carleton nodded. 

“Of course, you told him that. 
That’s quite what you would say. 
And then he said, I suppose, that not 
even you could question his honor. 
And then you went up-stairs and cried 
all the afternoon. He probably is out 
tramping through snow-drifts to freeze 
his sorrow. If men only knew how 
much less trouble it is to cry!” 

“I’m so glad you sympathize with 
me,” said Patty, still more mourn- 
fully. 

“Oh, I sympathize!’ said Mrs. 
Carleton; then, turning suddenly, “of 
course, you know you're wrong.” 

“Wrong!” Patty’s astonishment was 
genuine. 

“A woman is always wrong about 
such things.” Mrs. Carleton was again 
judicial. “We haven’t any sense of 
honor, really. We have consciences.” 

“Isn't it the same thing?’’ demanded 
Patty. 

“My dear,” protested Mrs. Carleton, 
“it’s often the exact opposite. If a 
man were to follow the dictates—I 
think that’s the word—of a woman's 
conscience in matters of honor, he’d 
be an outcast in six months.”’ 

Patty considered the matter. 

“T don’t think much of their honor, 
then,” she said, at last. 

‘ Mrs. Carleton shrugged her shoul- 
ers. 

“As a working basis,” she said, 
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“it’s far better than a conscience— 
one’s conscience is so closely related 
to one’s digestion. Men always have 
some tule about things that they can 
fall back on—‘Stick by the ship,’ or 
something of that sort. They always 
agree, you know, as if they had a code 
—like the old one for dueling.” 

“So do women,” asserted Patty, de- 
fiantly. 

“Oh, no! Women agree sometimes. 
They stand by their sex, for example— 
theoretically, at least. That’s why I 
said they would agree with you this 
time—it was between a man and a 
woman. But, between two men, or 
two women, you'd be likely to get as 
many opinions as there were women 
to give them.” 

“I don’t believe,” said Patty, ob- 
stinately, “that men would think 
Jack was right about this.”’ 

A step echoed along the passage. 

“Here comes Dick,” said Mrs. 
Carleton, hastily. “Now, isn’t he the 
soul of honor, too?” 

“Oh, yes,” admitted Patty. “Every 
one knows he’s that.” 

“Well, if I ask him—diplomatically, 
you know—and he 
Jack——”’ = 

“He won't,” said Patty, still obsti- 
nate. 

“If he does, will you tell Jack you 
were wrong? Quick!’ as Mr. Carle- 
ton’s step hesitated at the doorway. 

“If he does,” said Patty, in doubt- 
ful accents, “‘I will.’ 

“Oh, Dick,” called Mrs. Carleton, 
“come and have some tea, and be an 
arbitration committee.” 

“What’s the quarrel?” asked Mr. 
Carleton, emerging from the gloom of 
the passage into the firelight. ‘‘ Mostly 
rum, please, Kate, with a little tea in 
hy 

“We're discussing a point of honor,”’ 
said’ Mrs. Carleton, easily. ‘‘ Patty 
thinks one thing, and I think an- 
other, and we wish you to decide who’s 
right.” 

“It’s a story, you know,” inter- 
polated Patty, weakly. 

Mr. Carleton took his cup of tea, and 
seated himself on the settle. 





agrees with 
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oo“ Beastly cold out,” he said. ‘You 
Ought not to have let Jack walk to 
town, Miss Patty—ten miles in such 
weather! What’s the story?” 

“Why, it’s this,” said Mrs. Carle- 
ton, hastily, with a glance at Patty’s 
downcast face. ‘The author makes a 
man and a girl engaged to each other 
—unannounced, you know, so there is 
no public opinion in the matter. And 
another man, who was formerly a 
friend of the man’s, knows something 
against him Ps 

“Something very much against 
him,” interpolated Patty. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Carleton acquiesced, 
“‘a bad enough thing to break up their 
friendship. Now, the question is, 
ought he to tell the girl?” 

“Ought who to tell the girl?” de- 
manded Mr. Carleton, densely. ‘The 
man that’s engaged to her?” 

“No, the other man, the one who 
used to be his friend. I think he 
ought, and Patty thinks he ought not.” 

Patty swallowed hard over this 
presentation of the truth, but kept 
silent. 

“Is the girl likely to find it out 
from any one else?’ queried Mr. 
Carleton. “So that it would be kinder 
to tell her, I mean?” 

“Oh, no,” said Patty. “It’s be- 
tween the two men—something that 
showed the first man up in his true 
light, you know.” 

“And it happened while they were 
friends?” said Mr. Carleton. ‘Not 
after they broke up?” 

“It was because of this that they 


did break up,” explained Mrs. Carle- 
ton, lucidly. 

Mr. Carleton took a long sip of tea. 

“Your story must have been written 
by a woman,” he said. “I don't 
think a man would even raise the 
question. If they’d been good friends, 
you know—of course, you're right, 
Miss Patty—he couldn’t possibly tell.” ° 

Mrs. Carleton laughed. 

“You never do agree with me, 
Dick,” she said, “not even when I tell 
you I’m a fright.” 

“Least of all, then,” he said, half 
inaudibly. 

“No, as a looking-glass you're a 
failure,” said Mrs. Carleton, and again 
she laughed. 

There was a stamping of horses out- 
side, and the door swung open to 
admit Mrs. Ellis, with Jack following, 
cold and dejected, in her wake. 

“I found him perishing by the way- 
side,”” announced Mrs. Ellis. ‘Give 
him some tea, somebody, quick! He’s 
walked nine miles and three-quarters. 
Patty—that’s a good child,”’ as Patty, 
with an apologetic flush, made her 
frou-frouing way to the disconsolate 
Jack, who was divesting himself of 
sundry outer garments in the coat- 
room. 

““Who’s pouring, any way?” de- 
manded Mrs. Ellis. ‘‘I meant to be 
at home, but I went bobbing instead 
—haven’t done it in years. ere is 
the rest of my party? Who ts pour- 
ing?”’ 

e. Providence,” said Mrs. Carleton, 
with a self-satisfied smile. 


THE KIND HE’S USED TO 


66 HOMLYss says he finds these substitutes for coffee more delicious, if any- 
thing, than coffee itself.” 
“Poor old chap! has he lived in boarding-houses as long as that?” 





HASSAN AND HASSOUN 


By Clinton Scollard 


“*"Twere a boon 
If this love that enfolds us as fire, 
This dream of delight and desire, 
That is torture at midnight and noon, 
Should lapse, should forever be laid 
In sepulture, a shadowless shade, 
Like a lifeless and lusterless moon,” 
Said Hassan to Hassoun. 


G* Hassan to Hassoun: 


Said Hassoun to Hassan: 
“You would ban 
All our days and our ways with a gloom 
Like the outermost regions of Doom! 
We should dwell in one long Ramadan, 
A fast with no feasting for aye, 
And beauty and bloom plucked away, 
And only a desert to scan,” 
Said Hassoun to Hassan. 


Said Hassan to Hassoun: 

“Tis a tune 
That tricks us, this love, that allures, 
Till a frenzy engrips us no cures 

May allay, for all bird-voices croon, 
And the winds and the waves alike frame 
One lyrically maddening name, 

A very device of Mahoun,” 

Said Hassan to Hassoun. 


Said Hassoun to Hassan: 
“"Tis a plan 
That Allah has shaped to uplift 
_ From the silt and the shard and the drift 
The spirit we christen as ‘man;’ 
Through it do our eyes first behold 
What the word of the Prophet foretold— 
Paradise—for ‘twas there love began,” 
Said Hassoun to Hassan. 
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Thus Hassan and Hassoun!— 
Like a rune 
You may hear them run on and run on, 
Blithe Youth and Old Age that is wan, 
Disputing from midnight till noon. 
While each speaks, so solemn, his part, 
What is love but the same in the heart, 
Outlasting, an infinite span, 
Both Hassoun and Hassan! 
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IN A UTAH JEWELRY STORE 


66 WHat can I show you, sir?” 
“T want to buy a dozen engagement-rings.”’ 


THROUGH THE WINDOW 


LOVE: through the window of our little room 
I see the moonlight cold upon the snow. 
Do you remember how the May-night bloom 
Blew through this window half a year ago? 


The pale moon hung above the apple-boughs 
As tenderly as you hung over me; 

While the warm wind that breathed our whispered vows 
Returned us waxen petals ceaselessly. 


When through our window we shall watch the night 
Of our love-life walking the moonlit skies, 

The rime of many Winters may lie white 
Upon our heads, and dim our yearning eyes; 


But in our hearts the memories of Spring 
And apple-blossoms and the tender moon 

Shall be forever, and pale Death shall bring 
Us wind-blown petals for a bridal boon. 


Euisa BARKER. 





MRS. REDEFER’S RUBIES 
By Zinn Gould 


6 ES, they are beautiful, are 
they not?” 

Mrs. Redefer passed 
through the low window to the piazza, 
where the company were gathered 
after dinner. Even in the cold light 
of the moon the three superb rubies 
glowed like smoldering coals against 
her white skin. 

“And you should know,” she added, 
“they have a history.” 

“Most rubies have,” muttered Wil- 
lie Buttonby, blowing smoke-rings 
through the clematis. “It’s gone on 
so many years it’s become a habit 
with them.” 

“You be quiet, Willie, and keep 
your vapid remarks to yourself,” en- 
joined Mrs. Hewton, arranging a scarf 
over her generous bosom. 

“Oh, well, I was only thinking 
that 5 

“Don’t think, Willie. It isn’t a 
thing you can do well. And now be 
quiet, and let .Mrs. Redefer tell us 
about the rubies.” 

“To begin with,” Mrs. Redefer took 
up the word, “they were given to me 
by Uncle Jack just after he came back 
from Calcutta, where, you know, he 
was consul— There goes Redefer,”’ 
interrupting herself, as one of the men 
quietly strolled out on the terrace. 
“He always disappears when I tell the 
story of my rubies, though why, I 
can’t exactly see.” 

“Probably he doesn’t like the flash,” 
hinted Willie. 

“Now, there you go again! Haven't 
I warned you to be quiet? Next, I'll 
box your ears.” 

“T submit.” He leaned back in his 
chair, and looked toward Redefer 
wandering among the box-trees on the 
terrace. | 
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“They were given me, as I said, by 
Uncle Jack after he came back from 
India,’”’ Mrs. Redefer went on. ‘“‘He 
had them from the rajah of Singh- 
duleep for a service—hiding him in the 
consulate during an insurrection, I 
believe—anyway, he saved the rajah’s 
life at the time, though later, in an- 


- other revolt, he was fatally wounded. 


Before he died, he sent for uncle and 
gave him the rubies. 

“*Excellency,’ he said, ‘I give you 
these rubies. They cannot recom- 
pense the service you once did me, 
though they are priceless. They have 
never till now left my family since 
they rolled from the wounds that 
killed the radiant Zulekia, favorite 
princess of Asoka, king of Behar, and 
my ancestor. At least, that is the 
legend. They are her  lift-blood. 
One evening, as the king strolled on 
the terrace, listening to the nightin- 
gales among the trees in the garden, 
he almost fell over the corpse of the 
beautiful Zulekia, lying stark and 
cold in the light of the full moon. A 
jeweled dagger buried to its hilt in 
her white bosom told the tale. Dis- 
tracted, Asoka fell on his knees and 
drew the blade from its mortal sheath, 
bringing with it a tiny crimson stream 
that stained the marble of the terrace. 
Next morning, slaves of the palace 
brought three rubies to the bedside of 
the stricken monarch. They had 
found them where the princess had 
lain. ‘These,”. cried Asoka, clasping 
them to his lips, “are the life-blood of 
my beloved. With me and mine shall 
they rest forever, and cursed be he 
who, by foul measures, becomes pos- 
sessed of them!’’ Excellency, they 
have never been owned out of the line 
of my ancestor. They need no strong 





box—no guard of honor. They will 
take care of themselves. Once, twice, 
thrice they were stolen, but the curse 
of Asoka holds good. Taken by 
violence, by violence shall they be 
returned, and in blood, too, since in 
blood they were born. Only by free 
gift may they pass to another. I am 
the last of my race. I give them to 
you.’ Next morning, the rajah had 
joined his ancestor Asoka.” 

“Goodness gracious me, they make 
me chilly now to look at them,” said 
Mrs. Hewton, drawing the scarf closer 
to her bosom. 

“*Tis rather pretty,”” yawned Willie. 
“Nice story to put the children to 
sleep with.” 


“Can’t you believe anything, Wil-- 


lie? If you can’t, at least don’t des- 
troy others’ pleasure in what is be- 
yond you.” 

“But how about taking care of 
themselves, Mrs. Redefer?’’ Willie went 
on, undisturbed by Mrs. Hewton’s 
acerbity. “You don’t expect us to 


swallow that, do you?” 
“Patience, Willie, until I’ve fin- 
ished, and then you may judge.” 


“Oh, lud, is there a sequel?” and 
Willie sank back among his cushions 
with a resigned air. 

“I really never paid much atten- 
tion to the story, myself,” said Mrs. 
Redefer, “and kept the rubies in the 
safe, as I did my other jewels. But 
one night, on returning from a ball, 
dead tired, I threw them on the 
dressing-table with the rest of the 
trinkets I had worn, telling Betty to 
leave them till morning. When I 
awoke, the rubies were missing. Yes, 
actually, they had disappeared—dis- 
solved, apparently, in thin air.” 

“The cat or the parrot,” mused 
Willie, under his breath. 

“Whatever it was, we couldn’t find 
them, though we tried every avail- 
able means to do so.” 

“The next year we went to Europe. 
It was the year before the Exposition 
in Paris, and there we had an apart- 
ment that gave on the Place d’Iéna. 
From my windows I could look out on 
the Avenue du Trocadéro, in which the 
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constant going and coming of all sorts 
of strange peoples fascinated me 

en I was in the house, I spent mog; 
of my time watching them. 

“One day, as I was thus lazing jy 
the embrasure, a group of exotics jp 
outrageous tingling finery passed up 
the avenue, toward the Exposition 
grounds. No one could possibly tej 
how it happened, but, suddenly, the 
little party was in the middle of the 
street, tangled up with a pair of plung. 
ing horses attached to a smart vic. 
toria. In a moment, there was , 
crowd—one of those crowds that seem 
to come from nowhere, but are always 
on hand. The sergent de ville swung 
his baton right and left, and the gestic- 
ulating idlers added volubly to the 
confusion. 

“On the impulse of the moment, | 
ran down-stairs and pushed into the 
crowd. A mussed-up bundle of taw- 
dry finery lay on the asphalt, and from 
it protruded a peaked little face that 
was almost cleft by a wound from the 
forehead to the chin. Nothing was 
being done. I seized the muslin scarf 
she had about her shoulders, and 
bound it as tightly as I could around 
her forehead. Then I told the officer 
to carry her to my apartment. As 
he deposited the limp form on a couch in 
my room, I telephoned for my doctor. 

“In the afternoon she woke to con- 
sciousness, and looked the gratitude 
of a helpless animal for my efforts to 
make her comfortable. Toward mid- 
night she became restless. Her head 
turned from side to side, and she 
murmured in her own tongue. Sud- 
denly, she opened her eyes wide and 
stared at me strangely. Then she 
thrust her hand into the bosom of her 
chemise, and, withdrawing it in fever- 
ish haste, she pressed into my hand a 
tiny packet, filthy as the street, and 
wound round and round with greasy 
thread. ‘P’ vous, p’ vous,’ she whis- 
pered, in her inchoate French. Be 
fore the doctor came again she was 
dead. 

“Several days later, I found the 
packet in a drawer, where I had 
dropped and forgotten it in the ex- 
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citement of the moment. I picked it up 
with the scissors, and tossed it into 
the waste-paper basket. On second 
thoughts, however, I picked it up 
again, clipped the grimy string, and 
unrolled the grimy paper. In it was 
one of my rubies.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Redefer, that is too—too 
good!” roared Willie. 

“As you like,” responded Mrs. 
Redefer. “But it is gospel, all the 
same. And, to go on, if you'll only 
hold your tongue——” 

“I’m done—done brown,” returned 
Willie, while an echo from Redefer on 
the terrace.sounded very like, “Oh, 
fudge!” 

‘“We went over to London for a few 
weeks in the Autumn,” Mrs. Redefer 
continued, unmindful of the echo. 
‘As we always do, we stayed at Hyde 
Park Corner, from which dear point of 
vantage I can run around to Lady 
Severdon’s in Park Lane at almost any 
time, and unattended. She was in 
town then, and one evening, just after 
dinner, ‘phoned me to go over and 
gossip a bit, as neither had anything 
on hand for the night. The bright 
chintzes of the cozy boudoir and her 
agreeable chatter beguiled the hours 
till midnight struck. I started in 
alarm at having let time so run by 
me, though I refused the proffered 
escort of one of the men. e Ameri- 
can women are over-independent at 
times. 

“As the street-door banged behind 
me, I noticed that a pall of fog had 
fallen over the city while I was dawd- 
ling beside Lady Severdon’s fireside. 
I did not realize how dense it was, till I 
had reached the pavement and ad- 
vanced a few steps. Then I saw that 
it was too thick to discern even the 
curb, though in the gloom ahead of me 
a circle of dull phosphorescence in- 
dicated the street-light at the corner. 

“Dazed, I thought of going back, 
but in turning around I lost Lady 
Severdon’s stoop. My fears seemed 
absurd, and I started toward the disk 
of light. But, almost instantly, I was 
arrested—frozen with fright by the 
sound of furious, whispering voices, 
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muffled in the fog, but seemingly close 
beside me. 
“*Damn ’er, knife ’er if she won’t 
give it to you,’ one of them said, and, 
almost immediately, there was a faint 
scream smothered as by a hand on the 


- mouth, I thought, and then:a sicken- 


ing thump, as of a body falling. 

“*Got it?’ said the voice again. 

“*Ves, here it is,’ whispered an- 
other. Then: 

“*Cheese it, and git! some one’s 
coming!’ 

“*Well, pull ’er out of the way!’ 

“There was a short scuffle, then 
deadly silence. The tension that held 
me, broke, and I made a rush for the 
light. I had nearly reached it when 
my foot slipped in some slimy, sticky 
substance. I stooped and divined, 
rather than saw, that I had stepped in a 
pool of blood, already half congealed. 

“Fainting almost, I drew myself up 
quickly, and, as I did so, something at 
the edge of the dark stain flashed even 
in that uncertain light, and I put out 
my hand and picked up—my second 
tuby. Then I did what any other 
woman would have done—I yelled like 
an Indian till a policeman came out of 
the gloom and took me home.”’ 

Willie simply cleared his throat, and 
Redefer. strolled farther off on the 
terrace. 

“We got back to Paris in the midst 
of the Exposition festivities. I went 
to the ball at the Elysées Palace—the 
one given for the Shah, you know. 
As I went into the salle des jétes, a man 
turned quickly toward the supper- 
room, and, as he did so, he slipped on 
the polished floor and fell backward 
against the corner of a brass-edged 
table. I was standing quite near, 
and, as his hand clutched the vacant 
air in an effort to save himself, I saw 
the blood-red flash of my third ruby on 
his finger. Strange, wasn’t it?” 

‘“‘But—but—what became of him? 
What dreadful thing—?” gasped 
Willie. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Redefer, interrupt- 
ing, and holding aside the curtain for 
Mrs. Hewton to enter, “he was Rede- 
fer, and I married him!” 
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DEAR-AND-LOST 


O CONSTANT heart, belov’d, but dispossessed 
Of love, in youth!—for what dost thou repine? 
Unblest art thou? Nay, rather doubly blest! 
For now, till death, both love and youth are thine. 
Now henceforth, she, whom tyrant Fate denies 
Thy waking arms, with thee in dreams shall dwell— 
Untouched of Time and all undimmed her eyes, . 
Save for the sorrows of thy last farewell. 
Now, eve by eve, for thee her lamp shall burn 
From every lattice. Oh, thrice happy thou!— 
No more to know of broken troth, or vow; 
And but the half of this sad truth to learn: 
New wine—old love—these two make heavy cheer; 
But dear-and-lost forevermore is dear. 


What though another hath the envied boon 
By’day and night to look upon her face? 
He shall but witness—and, alas, how soon!— 
The mask of age her maiden bloom displace. 
But shrined in fancy, as she was to thee, 
In that last transport, so shall she remain; 
And thou to her as lusty May shalt be, 
When Wintep long hath stol’n thee in his train. 
Oh, fair thy fortune, past the touch of scorn— 
The slips of chance—to live forever free, 
And wear thy rose but as a memory |— 
For only so mayest thou escape the thorn. 
Old wine—new love—make choice of these for cheer! 
But dear-and-lost forevermore is dear. 


WILLIAM YOUNG. 


x 


A GOOD REASON 


THEY call that particular Smith, over there, by the atrocious nickname of 
‘ Mug. ’? 
“Well, he likes to have them do so.”’ 
“He does?” cae 
“Yes. His real name is Clarence Lysander Higginbotham Smith.” 





A- COMEDY OF LOVE 


By Una 


HAVE often thought that I should 

| like to know a real, live novelist 

—there is a question I would like 

to ask. I have observed that, in 

stories, people always read their letters 

at the breakfast-table—that is, when 

they don’t have them in bed on a 

silver tray with their morning roll 

and coffee—and I wish to know how 
they manage it. 

Now, in our town, a wise and benefi- 
cent government has so arranged that 
we—that is, the feminine part of us 
—get our mail half-way between 
breakfast and luncheon, or else we get 
it in the middle of the afternoon. 
And I should like to see my wife 
keep her letters for eighteen hours for 
the sake of reading them at the break- 
fast-table! In fact, I should like to 
see her keep them for even half an 
hour—it would be such an absolutely 
unique and unheard-of experience. 

I am willing to admit that the pres- 
ent system of mail delivery has its 
advantages. For instance, it is pos- 
sible to go to one’s office in blissful 
ignorance of the contemplated visit of 
one’s mother-in-law; and one does not 
have to remember all day that one’s 
wife’s aunt’s second cousin fell down 
the cellar stairs and fractured her 
knee-cap. But it has also its disad- 
vantages, for, by evening, the wife of 
one’s bosom is apt to be in the effer- 
vescent state of a tightly corked 
bottle of champagne, and one’s ap- 
pearance is inevitably the signal for 
the withdrawal of the cork. 

There are, fortunately, certain out- 
ward and visible signs whereby one is 
enabled to approximate the extent of 
the calamity, and, when my wife met 
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me at our front gate, with a letter in 
her hand, I knew the situation was one 
calling for all the tact and finesse at my 
command. 

“Howard,” she began, as soon as I 
was within hearing distance, “what 
do you think?” 

Now, inasmuch as, where her affairs 
are concerned, I never permit myself 
to think, that was a wholly superfluous 
question. I made no attempt to an- 
swer it, and, indeed, I knew from ex- 
perience that no answer was expected. 

“Ruth writes,” Barbara went on, 
vindictively twitching the letter from 
its envelope, “that she has postponed 
her visit to us for three weeks, but 
that Alberta will come on at once, and 
we may expect her to-morrow.” 

I was distinctly relieved. I had 
expected nothing less than an ava- 
lanche of poor relations, but Alberta— 
Alberta was the only daughter of 
Barbara’s dearest friend. She was 
nineteen, presumably pretty, certainly 
charming as most young girls are, and 
I thought it would be decidedly 
pleasant to have her in the house, for 
I am fond of girls and we have no 
daughters of our own. 

I failed to spot any calamity, but, 
undoubtedly, there was one, and I 
waited for Barbara to enlighten me. 

“Of course, I shall love to have Al-— 
berta with us,” she was saying, “but 
why couldn’t Ruth come with her? 
It’s such a great responsibility to 
look after some one else’s daughter. 
She will be absolutely sure to fall in 
love with some one who is utterly im- 
possible, and then what will Ruth say 
to me?” 

I rather thought that Barbara was 
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borrowing trouble, but I wouldn’t 
have said so for a good deal. Instead, 
I sympathized with her in a clumsy, 
masculine fashion that probably 
did not impose on her at all, and inti- 
mated that I was hungry and that 
possibly the dinner was growing cold. 

When I came home the next night, I 
found Alberta established in the ham- 
mock on the front porch, and Barbara 
fussing over her in a way that would 
certainly have brought on nervous 
prostration had I been the victim of 
her solicitude. Alberta, however, 
seemed to enjoy it; still, she may not 
have—I have found that, where a 
woman is concerned, it is never safe 
to judge by appearances. 

“It’s Uncle Howard!” Alberta cried, 
as I came up the steps. “I know, 
because mama has his picture, and he 
looks exactly like it, only younger.” 

She got out of the hammock, and 
gave me her lips to kiss, and I fell an 
easy victim to her wiles. And with 
reason, for Alberta was very good to 
look upon, being a trifle below medium 
height, slenderly built, and very blond. 
She had big, appealing, blue eyes, 
small, clinging hands, and she wore a 
soft, frilly, blie frock that gave a 
glimpse of a round, white throat and 
very shapely arms. 

She seemed a sensible young person, 
too, for when, at dinner, Barbara be- 
gan making suggestions as to her en- 
tertainment, she begged us to take no 
trouble on her account. She would 
be quite content, she said, to spend 
her days with Aunt Barbara and her 
evenings with Uncle Howard. 

“You know,” she explained, with a 
most adorable smile, “mama _ has 
taught me to call you ‘Auntie’ and 
‘Uncle,’ and I hope you will let me 
keep on doing it.” 

By the time dinner was over, we 
felt as though we had discovered a 
long-lost daughter, and I wished that 
I could adopt Alberta and keep her 
permanently in the family. But that, 
of course, was impossible, for a wid- 
owed mother might, not unnaturally, 
object to giving up her only daughter. 

After dinner, Governor Allbright 


dropped in, as he very often does, to 
smoke and spend the evening. Bar- 
bara is more than a little proud of our 
intimacy with the governor, but, to 
me, it seems simple and natural 
enough. But then I knew him when 
we were barefooted boys together— 
when he was plain “Bill Allbright” 
with freckles on his face and warts on 
his hands, and that, I suppose, some- 
what influences the point of view. 
In the course of time, he shed the 
warts, outgrew the freckles, and be- 
came the “Honorable William H. All- 
bright.” To me, however, he has 
always been, and always will remain, 
the same old “Bill.” But I digress, 
and that, I am reliably informed, is, 
for a story-teller, the unpardonable 
sin. 
Barbara, with an air that was dis- 
tinctly proprietary, presented Alberta 
to the governor; and he, being a man 
of taste and discrimination, surren 
dered as promptly and uncondition- 
ally as I had. 

That was the beginning, and before 
the evening was over it was easy to 
foresee the end. For Alberta, the 
minx, Alberta, who had declared she 
would be quite content with the so- 
ciety of Uncle Howard, flirted with the 
governor in the most open and auda- 
cious way. And he rose to her lure as 
does a trout to a particularly tempting 
fly. Really, such conduct in a man of 
his age was most reprehensible. 

But worse was to follow, for the next 
morning, quite early, while we were at 
breakfast, in fact, there came a box 
from the florist’s for Alberta. It was 
from the governor, of course, and was 
accompanied by a note inviting Bar- 
bara and Alberta to drive in the after- 
noon. 

Alberta said he was “a perfect old 
dear,”’ put her roses in Barbara’s rose- 
jar, and went off to answer the note. 
But Barbara stared at me with a face 
grown positively rigid with apprehen- 
sion. 

“‘Oh,” she wailed, ‘what am I to do’ 
Who would have thought it? And at 
his age, too!” 

I am afraid I said something about 
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“no fool like an old fool,’’ and went off 
to my office very cross indeed. For 
Alberta was so busy with her roses and 
her note that she couldn’t even take 
time to bid me good-bye. 

The next morning, when I left the 
house, Barbara thrust a perfect sheaf 
of notes into my hands. 

‘Mail them,” she ordered, tragically, 
“at once! I’ve invited every nice 
young man we know to call! Some- 
thing must be done. He’s old enough 
to be her father, and what will her 
mother say to me?”’ 

I tried to comfort her with the assur- 
ance that, from a worldly point of view, 
Governor Allbright was all that was de- 
sirable, but, when I spoke of money and 
position, varbara silenced me, impera- 
tively. 

“He's old,” she said, and her tone 
implied that age was the crime of 
crimes. 

The young men came—a seemingly 
unending procession of them—and 
Alberta smiled on them all impartially, 
but refused to desert the governor. 
And the governor sent her bunches of 
flowers, and boxes of candy, and books, 
and magazines, and made an ass of 
himself generally. He all but lived at 
eur house, and Barbara grew positively 
thin with anxiety. 

“Oh, if only her mother would 
come!” was her ceaseless wail. And 
at @ast, after three weeks of in- 
cessant worry on Barbara’s part, 
she came. 

I do not feel myself equal to an ade- 
quate description of Mrs. Kinsale. It 
would require the facile tongue of a 
Frenchman to do her justice, and I 
know better than to get myself tangled 
up in the intricacies of the French lan- 
guage. Her coiffure was a marvelous 
work of art, and her gowns, Barbara 
said, were dreams. But it was her 
complexion and figure that chiefly ex- 
cited my admiration. The first would 
certainly have made the fortune of 
some worthy person, could she have 
been induced to divulge the secret of 
where she procured it. And as for the 
second—I have seen ladies who affected 
the “straight front,” but never, never 
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have I seen a front so mathematically 
straight as was Mrs. Kinsale’s! 

Mrs. Kinsale was a lady of resource 
and of action. Like a general, she sur- 
veyed the situation when Governor 
Allbright made his regular evening 
call. And then she inauguratéd a 
campaign that was sublime in its sim- 
plicity, and masterly in its effective- 
ness. 

How it happened, neither Barbara 
nor I could have told, but, before the 
evening was over, it was Mrs. Kinsale 
who was singing the governor’s favor- 
ite songs, and it was Mrs. Kinsale who 
sat in a shadowy corner and looked at 
prints and engravings with the gov- 
ernor. And when, finally, he took 
his departure, it was Mrs. Kinsale who 
followed him into the hall and mur- 
mured a sweetly spoken good night. 

“He is a most charming man, your 
governor,” she said to us, a moment 
later. 

I never saw anything so obvious in 
all my life, and I wondered what Bar- 
bara’s comment would be. 

“Did you ever see anything like it?” 
she demanded, when at last we found 
ourselves alone in our own room. 
“And at her age, too!” bi 

Then, after a pause, ‘‘ Poor Alberta!” 
she said. And she kept on saying, 
“Poor Alberta!” at intervals, while she | 
made her preparations for bed. ‘‘Poor 
Alberta!” was the last thing I heard be- 
fore going to sleep, and, the next morn- 
ing, as I struggled back to conscious- 
ness, ‘Poor Alberta!’”’ came from Bar- 
bara’s side of the bed. 

‘““Why do you keep saying that?” I 
demanded, irritably. 

“It’s so perfectly terrible for her own 
mother to cut her out like that,’’ Bar- 
bara said. 

“Anyway,” I retorted, sharply, 
“your responsibility is at an end. 
Now it is Alberta and her mother for 
it.” 

And again Barbara sighed, and began, 
“Poor—"’ But I covered my ears, 
and fled to my dressing-room. 

That morning, the usual bunch of 
flowers came from the governor, but 
the accompanying card read, “Mrs. 
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Kinsale.” And neither Barbara nor I 
dared look at Alberta. 

In the evening, the governor and 
Mrs. Kinsale went to a concert, and 
Alberta complained of a headache, and 
retired to her room. 

Barbara faced me with tragic eyes. 
“Oh,” she whispered, “‘did you see the 
poor child’s face when they went out 
together ?”’ 

But I had not seen Alberta’s face, 
because I had been unable to nerve my- 
self to look in her direction. 

“We must do something! Oh, it’s 
perfectly disgraceful!’ Barbara cried, 
distractedly. ‘Get a man here to- 
morrow night to call on Alberta—the 
nicest man you know—two of them, if 
you can.” 

And I got one, the most sought-after 
man in town. But Alberta sat limp 
and white, one eye on her mother and 
the governor, and talked only in mono- 
syllables. 

After that night, the poor child kept 
to her room when the governor called, 
and steadily resisted all our well-meant 
efforts to amuse her. But, one night, 
she waylaid me on the stairs. 

“They—they seem to like to be to- 
gether,” she began, timidly, pointing to 
the drawing-room, where, of course, 
her mother was entertaining the 
governor. 

They certainly did seem to like to 
be together, but I did not propose to 
admit it. 

“Don’t you worry, my dear,” I said, 
patting one of her little hands. “ All- 
bright doesn’t mean anything by it. 
He’s—he’s a bit fickle, you know.” 

“I never would have thought it,” 
Alberta said. ‘He didn’t, somehow, 
seem that kind of man.” 

“But he is,” I said, decidedly. 
“T’ve known him ever since he was a 
boy, and he’s as fickle as—as a 
weather-vane.” 

This was not strictly true, but I 
felt a bit savage, and didn’t care how 


* much I slandered him. 


I had meant to comfort Alberta, but 
I seemed, somehow, to have failed. 
She kept on up the stairs dejectedly 
enough, and I hunted up Barbara, and 


told her all about it. Her indignation 
knew no bounds. 

“They're just breaking that poor 
child’s heart,” she declared, hotly. 
“Howard, why don’t you tell the 
governor never, never to come here 
again ?”’ 

But this I refused to do. One 
should think several times before 
offending the governor of one’s state 
—he has too many ways of getting 
back at one. 

Things went from bad to worse. 
And then, at last, one evening after 
the governor had gone, Mrs. Kinsale 
came up and tapped on our door. 
Barbara went out, and they stood in 
the hall and whispered together for an 
interminable length of time. Then 
Barbara came back, and carefully 
closed the door. 

“It has happened,”’ she said, coming 
close to me and speaking in a tragic 
whisper. ‘“‘They’re engaged.” 

It was not entirely unexpected, but, 
none the less, I found myself with 
nothing to say except Barbara’s ‘‘ Poor 
Alberta!” And that, I thought, had 
been done to death; so I kept 
silence. 

In the morning, Barbara refused to 
leave her bed. 

“T’m ill,” she said, “positively ill. 
I simply cannot endure to see that 
poor, dear child.” 

But, after breakfast, Alberta came 
to Barbara. Barbara told me about 
it afterward. 

“I’m so sorry you're ill, Aunty Bar- 
bara,” she said. “Do you feel well 
enough to hear a piece of news? Only 
think, mama is engaged to the gov- 
ernor!’’ 

Then she began to laugh, hysteric- 
ally, and Barbara just lay and stared 
at her, and couldn’t think of a thing to 
say. 
“Oh, it’s just too good to be true,” 
Alberta said, at last. ‘I have been so 
worried for fear she would marry some 
utterly impossible person who would 
just wreck her life. You can’t think, 
Aunty Barbara, what a great respon- 
sibility an attractive mother is. Why, 
I’ve frightened away at least six un- 
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desirable men. And then, when I 
came here and met the governor, I 
knew he was just meant for mama, and 
I made up my mind that no matter 
what it cost me I would hold him till 
mama got here, and I didit. But you 
made it very hard for me, Aunty Bar- 
bara, when you invited in all those 
nice boys. It just wrung my heart to 
refuse their invitations for tennis and 
golf and rides and drives. But I had 
to do it, for I simply didn’t dare to let 
the governor out of my sight. He’s 
such an old dear—I don’t see how he 
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has ever managed to live so long and 
escape matrimony. 

“But now it’s all settled, and at last 
I am free to do as I please. And, 
Aunty Barbara, do you think you can 
induce the boys to come back? That 
is, of course, when you're quite well 


-again.”” 


Barbara sat up among her pillows, 
and pulled Alberta down and kissed her. 

“My dear,” she said, “I’m well 
right now. And I think—yes, I am 
quite sure that we can get the boys 
back again.” 


we 


HELD BACK 


I WOULD find my way through the dark to-night 
Out to the open, out to the air, 
If I could be certain of finding there 

These slender grasses, that blur my sight 

As I lie out here in the faint, grave light 

Of a dead moon risen to haunt the night. 


I would find my way through the dark to-night, 
Fling off the burden, and wander free, 
If Icould but carry this book with me 

That I hold, unread, in the late twilight 

With its poems, like roses shut in from sight 


Whose scent, light escaping, pervades the night. 


I would find my way through the dark to-night, 
Find it for once, find it for all, 
If I could be certain to hold in thrall 

And keep forever, as now, in sight 

Her beautiful eyes, her eyes of light! 

But we bring no memories through the night. 


Fanny KEMBLE JOHNSON. 
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[_'TTLE ELMER (with the bulging forehead)—Papa, what is conservatism? 
ProressoR BROADHEAD—Merely a polite name for stupidity, my son. 
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THE FAUN 


"THE Faun that haunts my fountain, 
Within the garden-close, 
Ah, not to us of human kind 
His mocking face he shows, 
But neighbor to the lily, he, 
And comrade of the rose. 


The Faun that haunts my fountain— 
I hear his song all day— 

A melody made whimsical, 
A careless note and gay, 

Mocking the bird that dips and flings 
His host a roundelay. 


The Faun that haunts my fountain 
Makes secret of what whim 

Led him from woods Ionian, Ss 
Through unknown paths and dim, 

To make an English garden 
The chosen home of him. 


The Faun that haunts my fountain— 
But I alone have guessed 

The reason of his coming, 
The meaning of his quest: 

He seeks a vanished dryad, 
A nymph Pan loved the best. 


O Faun within my fountain, 
Last of your lovely race, 

I know what makes my garden-close 
Your fragrant dwelling place: 

1 saw who leaned above your brink 
One noon to see her face. 


O Faun within my fountain, 
I watch you day by day, 

I know your pagan ecstasy 
When Lydia comes your way— 

What time you stretch white arms to her, 
And kiss her lips with spray. 


Joun WInwoop. 


¥ 


FAT. drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we diet. 





THE VICTIM OF A RESCUE 


By Elliott Flower 


had only a few minutes to 

live. He was far from being 
an expert swimmer, and he had ven- 
tured too far from shore. Still, he did 
not entirely lose his head. Occa- 
sionally, when his weakening strokes 
permitted him to sink low enough to 
get water into his mouth and nose, he 
made spasmodic efforts that still 
further exhausted his little remaining 
strength, but, for the mos} part, he 
acted wisely. Twice he had tried 
floating to rest himself, but had gained 
little. He realized that he had not 
tried it soon enough, for he was breath- 
ing so hard he could not keep his 
mouth closed. A close approach to 
strangling left him weaker than be- 
fore. There was nothing for him to 
do but to swim slowly and doggedly 
on 
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“But Ill never make it,” he 
thought. “It’s all up with me.”’ 

Then he noticed a commotion on 
the beach. People were pointing, 
and some of them were gesticulating 
excitedly. Evidently, his plight was 
understood at last. One man was 
tushing along the beach in the direc- 
tion of a boat. 

“Too far,” thought Banford. “If 
I could hold out until that boat got 
here, I could swim ashore.” 

His mind was clear; he reasoned 
clearly; he knew his limitations. He 
was doing the best that was possible, 
but it was not enough. He kept in 
mind the advice given for the guid- 
ance of people in such circumstances, 
and he followed it as closely as his 
weary, panting body would let him. 
“But they'll never reach me,” he 
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thought, and became almost resigned 
to his fate. 

The excitement on the beach seemed 
to him to increase suddenly. They 
were pointing in a different direction 
now, and some of them were fairly 
jumping up and down. Faintly, over 
the water he heard the enthusiastic 
exclamation: ‘Lord! look at her 
go og 

He glanced to his right, and dis- 
covered the reason for all this. A 
girl was swimming toward him. She 
was coming, it seemed to him, with a 
speed that no swimmer ever had at- 
tained before, and he was not in a 
position to exaggerate speed, either. 
She was using a strong, overhand 
stroke that is tiring, but effective for 
short distances at high speed—a stroke " 
often used by expert masculine swim- 
mers, but seldom essayed by a woman. 
Even in that moment, Banford could 
not restrain a gasp of astonishment. 
He knew her, but only by sight. She 
had a reputation as a swimmer, and he 
now recalled that she was the only one 
left in the water when he had at- 
tempted his foolhardy exploit. 

“Rescued by a girl?’ he thought. 
“How humiliating!” 

That such a thought should come to 
him at such a time, afterward struck 
him as peculiar, but he always con- 
ceded that it was no more than a 
flashing fancy. He was quite ready to 
put up with whatever humiliation 
might be necessary. 

“Don’t try to grab me,” she said, as 
she came near. 

“T’ve got a little sense,” he gasped 
back at her. 

As she came within reach, he put 
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out one hand and rested it, gently, on 
her shoulder. That was enough to 
keep him afloat. 

“Why, you have sense, haven’t 
you?”’ she commented. 

This made him angry, but he was in 
no condition to discuss the matter with 
her, so he said nothing. 

The girl struck out for the shore, 
fairly towing him along. He paddled 
a little with one hand, but he had to 
admit that it did not help much. Her 
vigorous strokes carried them both 
through the water, although she made 
no attempt at speed now. 

The crowd on the beach tried to give 
three cheers for her, but she was 
scampering away to the bath-house 
before the cheering had fairly begun. 
He tried to thank her, but she broke 
in with, 

“You know the proper thing to do, 
don’t yoy?” 

“Yes,”’ he faltered. 

“Well, then, do it! 
some other time.” 

As he followed wearily after her, it 
was very forcibly impressed upon him 
that she was a pretty and shapely girl. 
He had noticed this when he had seen 
her on the beach before, but never 
with the particularity that he did now. 

“Anything we can do for you, old 
man?’’ asked one of his friends. 

“Yes,” he replied, for he thought he 
knew “the proper thing to do;” “you 
can run up to the hotel and get me the 
biggest glass of whiskey that’s to be 
had there. I think I need it.” 

That put a little life into him, and 
he was soon dressed. 

Then he began to have his troubles. 
Here was a romance that was really 
worth discussing—quite the reverse 
of the ordinary one. If he had res- 
cued her, it would have been good 
enough, but this was better. 

“ By thunder, old man,” commented 
one of his friends, “if I were sure it 
would come out the same way, I’d try 
it myself. Of course, you will marry 
her.” 

“Shut up!” exclaimed Banford, irri- 
tably. Banford was really troubled 
to know what he ought to do and say 
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to show his appreciation of her act 
It was going to be very awkward when 
he next met her. 

“You say she told you not to grab 
her,”’ suggested another of his friends 
“but, of course, that was while she 
was in the water. A man who has 
been rescued by a pretty girl has some 
rights afterward.” 

They were sitting in what was known 
as the club-room of the hotel. Some 
one had once suggested that it was 
called the club-room because so many 
of the men who assembled there took 
club soda with their brandy, and that 
is as good a reason as any that can be 
advanced. The club-room was con- 
nected with the bar-room, and there 
was a dark-skinned waiter who passed 
back and forth. 

Banford left them and their banter- 
ing very soon, and went out on the 
broad veranda, where he was in- 
stantly appropriated by a pretty little 
matron, who made it a point to be 
jolly and friendly with all the young 
men. 

“Oh, isn’t it delightful!’ she ex- 
claimed. “And so romantic! Of 
course, you'll marry her.” 

“Does a rescue make that impera- 
tive?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” she answered. “It 
would spoil the whole thing if you 
didn’t.” 

“But are not we to be considered?” 
he inquired. 

“Not you,” she answered: ‘You're 
entitled to no consideration whatever. 
You simply owe it to her. You owe 
your life to her, don’t you?” 

“Ye-es.”” 

“Then you must give your life to 
her, as a matter of course.” 

“But perhaps she doesn’t want it,” 
he pleaded. 

“Doesn’t want it!’ repeated the 
matron, in surprise. ‘My dear boy, 
you don’t know girls. No girl could 
resist such a romance as that. If she 
is rescued by a man, there is a sense of 
gratitude that is strong; but, if she 
rescues a man, there is a sense of pos 
session that is simply irresistible. He 
is hers. She secured him at great per- 
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sonal risk. Oh, it makes a Me Sag wR 
romance! A girl couldn’t help loving 
qa man under those circumstances. 
And Lucille Deane is a lovely girl.”’ 

“Yes,” he said, resignedly, “she is a 
lovely girl, but I didn’t suppose——”’ 

“That’s because you're so unso- 
phisticated,” she broke in. “Every 
young man ought to have a married 
woman friend, with whom he can talk 
freely and from whom he can get ad- 
vice. Then there wouldn’t be so many 
mistakes made.” 

He was just turning away when two 
girls approached. 

“Oh, here he is now!” cried one of 
them, mischievously. Then to Ban- 
ford: “‘ We've just been congratulating 
Miss Deane.” 

His mind reverted instantly to the 
rescue. There certainly was nothing 
but her heroism upon which she could 
be congratulated as yet, and he was 
the rescued one. 

“T think I should have the congratu- 
lations,” he remarked. 

“Oh, certainly,” was the reply. 
“Both of you, for that matter. And 
we all hope you'll be very happy to- 
gether.” 

“I—I didn’t mean that,”’ he pro- 
tested, as they passed on. 

‘But we do,”’ came back the laugh- 
ing reply. 

“You see!’’ exclaimed the matron, 
nodding wisely. “‘You’re too faint- 
hearted.” 

He walked slowly the length of the 
veranda; he felt that all were watching 
him. Indeed, he overheard some of 
the comments. 

“Wasn’t she lucky, though?” was 
one. “You know how she has ad- 
mired him, and now everything comes 
out just right.” 

“TI wish I could have a romance like 
that,”” was another. 

“Oh, he can’t do anything else,” 
was a third, evidently given in answer 
to some question. 

Then one—a piquant, roguish girl— 
addressed him directly. 

_ “No use looking,”’ she said. 
sn’t here.” 

“Who?” he asked. 


“She 


“Who!”” she repeated. ‘Why, 
there’s only one She, isn’t there? And 
she’s too modest to meet you in front 
of us all.” 

“Wait until it’s moonlight,” put in 
another. ‘‘ You ought not to be so im- 
patient. This is no time to finish out 
a romance.” 

He hastily retreated to the club- 
room, deciding that he could better 
stand the raillery there. 

“All settled?’’ inquired one of the 
men. 

“It seems to be,” 
gloomily. 

“You don’t seem to be very happy 
about it. What’s the matter? Is she 
going to make you wait two or three 
months while she gets her trousseau 
ready ?”’ 

Banford was desperate. In his state 
of mind, he felt that it would be nothing 
short of a calamity if he should meet 
his rescuer. He was anxious to do the 
proper thing, but he did not want to 
make a fool of himself. He had a due 
sense of gratitude, but he was uncer- 
tain what was necessary for a full ex- 
pression of it. In this dilemma, he 
beckoned to Philip Newell to follow 
him, and then slipped away to a cérner 
of the billiard-room. 

“* Phil,”’ he said, when the latter had 
joined him, “this is frightfully awk- 
ward. It’s bad enough to be rescued 
by a girl—makes a man feel so sort of 
small, you know—but it’s worse to 
know what to do.” 

“Oh, there’s only one thing to do, 
my boy,” returned Newell, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Cut it! cut it!” broke in Banford, 
sharply. ‘‘ Now, if I had been rescued 
by a professional life-saver,”” he went 
on, “I could give him a sum of money, 
and it would be all over; if I had been 
rescued by some other masculine 
bather, I could buy him a meerschaum 
pipe or something, and feel that I had 
squared matters. But a girl! Hang 
it all, Phil, I don’t know what to do! 
Some girls won’t accept presents from 
men, except, perhaps, flowers. I did 
think of sending her a cart-load of 
flowers, for a fellow doesn’t want the 


he retorted, 
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impression to get abroad that he con- 
siders his life a cheap thing. But 
aside from the question of a present, 
what am I to say? Just put yourself 
in my place. ‘It was so kind of you, 
Miss Deane!’ How does that sound? 
Absurd, doesn’t it? ‘I can’t find words 
to express my thanks!’ Idiotic, isn’t 
ait? And yet a fellow doesn’t want to 
be melodramatic, or he’ll make a fool 
of himself.’ : 

Newell was thoughtful for a moment. 
Then his face lighted up. 

“Why not be sentimental?’ he 
asked. “Girls always like that, ac- 
cording to my experience, and this is 
just the chance for it. No melo- 


drama, no conventional phrases—just 
And that will lead nicely 


sentiment. 
up to——”’ 

“Now, see here, Phil!’ exclaimed 
Banford, ‘are you guying me, or do 
you honestly think that a rescue has 
to end in a marriage?” 

“Oh, that depends on circumstances, 
of course,” replied Newell. “It’s ac- 
cording to the rules of romance, but 
the rules are never binding on the 
rescuer. With the rescued, it’s differ- 
ent. You’ve heard of girls who felt 
that they had no right to refuse the 
man who had saved them?” 

“I believe I’ve read something of 
that sort.” 

“Well, that’s your fix. If she 
doesn’t want you, she needn’t take 
you; but, if she does want you, it would 
be ungenerous and ungrateful in you 
to deprive her of yourself. Why, ac- 
cording to maritime law, you’re hers 
now, for you were a derelict when she 
picked you up. And, according to all 
other law, you are hers, also, for she 
practically made you what you are.” 

““Made me!” 

“Certainly. To all intents and pur- 
poses you were nothing when she 
reached you—so far as the rest of the 
world, including yourself, was con- 
cerned, you had ceased to exist. She, 
and she alone, made a living man of 
you, and it naturally tollows that that 
man is hers, if she wants him.” 

“ But I don’t believe she does,” urged 
Banford, plaintively. 
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“That’s where you're wrong, my 
boy,” returned Newell, reassuringly, 
“The girls tell me she has expressed 
admiration for you several times. 
You know you are a good deal of an 
athlete in all except swimming.” 

“But—but I’m already engaged, 
Phil,” protested Banford, in despera- 
tion. 

“Oh, that makes it serious, doesn’t 
it?’ returned Newell. 

“TI should think it did!” exclaimed 
Banford, feelingly. 

“Well, let’s consider the matter more 
in detail. Of course, you are hers just 
the same, but perhaps we can find a 
way to secure your release. Did she 
say anything when you got ashore?” 

“Why, no—that is, nothing of any 
consequence. She asked me if I knew 
the proper thing to do, but——’”’ 

“That settles it, my boy,” an- 
nounced Newell, decidedly. “You're 
elected. There’s only one interpreta- 
tion to be put on ‘the proper thing to 
do.’ Ask anybody.” 

Banford went forth, rebellious. His 
last remark was, “I'll be hanged if I'll 
do it, anyway!’ which brought to the 
face of Newell a look of disappointment 
and reproach. 

Even if there had been no previous 
engagement, Banford felt that it would 
be a mistake for a man to marry a girl 
who had thus rescued him. -How could 
he expect to be the head of his own 
household? Would she not be the 
dominating personage by virtue of her 
exploit? Could he ever hope to be 
looked up to as a protector? Where 
would the trust and confidence and 
willowy reliance come in? 

“How: did she get her husband?” 
people would ask. 

“Why, she fished him. out of the 
water,” would be the reply. 

It was a hard enough blow to his 
masculine dignity to be rescued by a 
girl—it would be insufferable to have 
her always before him to remind him 
of her strength and his weakness. Be- 
sides, he had been engaged to Ethel. 
Cheney only two days, and it was pre- 
poston to think he was going to 
reak that engagement for any such 
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absurd reason. Miss Deane was a re- 
markably pretty girl, and, doubiless, 
very delightful in other ways, but 
Ethel was the one he wished. Then 
it suddenly occurred to him that Ethel 
probably had heard some of the rumors 
and the comments, and would natu- 
rally be disturbed. She was not stop- 
ping at the same hotel, but stories 
travel fast. 

He found Ethel alone, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, Edward, isn’t this dreadful?’ 
she asked. “To think that you should 
be lost!”’ 

“But I’m not lost,”’ he protested. 

“To me you are,” she answered, 
tearfully. “‘You were lost to us all— 
you were gone—when she got you. 
But it’s very, very hard!” 

“Confound it, Ethel!’’ he cried, ‘I 
don’t intend to give you up!” 

“You're not giving me up,” she an- 
swered. ‘“‘ You were lost to me in the 
water. Oh, the reasoning is very 
clear—too clear. All that you are now 


you owe to her. Any one can see that 


you wouldn’t be anybody at all, if it 
hadn’t been for her, so no one else has 
any claim on you. And you must be 
honorable, Edward. I never could love 
and respect your memory otherwise.”’ 

“By what right am I hers?’ he de- 
manded, fiercely. 

“By—by right of discovery, I sup- 
pose,” she answered. ‘‘I should feel like 
athief, if | too& you from her now, and— 
and I wouldn’t have a lover who wasn’t 
honorable, even at a sacrifice.. You 
must go to her, Edward. No one else 
can have any possible claim to you, and 
they all say she expects it.” 

Now, indeed, the matter was settled. 
It was worse than awkward not to have 
title to one’s own person and life, but 
Ethel insisted that, as a matter of 
ethics, he must offer himself to Miss 
Deane. He must do what was ex- 
pected, and she cited several romances 
to show that, after a rescue, there was 
always a wedding. Aside from the 
ethics of the case, it was unwritten law. 
Then, too, it was the only way of show- 
ing proper gratitude. Ethel was strong 
on romances. 
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“If left to myself,” he said, “I 
would violate all precedent, but for 
your sake I will do this.” 

“It breaks my heart,” she answered, 
“but I would not have you otherwise 
than true to every obligation of life.” 

He went back to his hotel, and 
awaited his opportunity. Others were 
waiting, too, but he was determined 
they should not witness the scene. If 
he sent his card up, she would come 
down to the veranda or the parlor, 
and there would be many spectators on 
hand. So he waited until they tired 
of watching, and then he found her 
alone in an obscure corner of the ve- 
randa. 

“I wonder,”’ he said to himself, “if I 
ought to begin by calling her Lucille, or 
work up to that, gradually. It’s 
mighty hard to know what’s expected 
of a fellow.” 

However, he decided to be slightly 
more formal, even at the risk of disap- 
pointing her. 

“Miss Deane,” he said. 

She looked up, quickly, and blushed. 
It seemed to him she knew what was 
coming. 

‘Pardon me for addressing you with- 
out an introduction,” he added. 

“Oh, no apology is necessary,”’ she 
answered, smiling. ‘I believe I spoke 
to you first.” 

“In the water?” 

“In the water.” 

There was a moment of embarrassing 
silence: Ina general way, he knew his 
lesson, but he had forgotten the details 
of it. 

“Miss Deane,” he blurted out, at 
last, “‘ you saved my life.” 

“Oh, you were doing all right,” she 
answered, carelessly, “only, you didn’t 
begin to reserve your strength soon 
enough. It was just an error of judg- 
ment.” 

There was another embarrassing 
silence. 

“Miss Deane,” he exclaimed, abrupt- 
ly, ‘will you be my wife?” 

She looked up at him with such an 
expression of astonishment that he was 
instantly convinced he had not done 
the thingright. He was standing, and 


, 
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he ought to be on one knee at least, 
especially as she was seated. 

“Don’t do that, please,” she said, as 
he made an awkward attempt to rectify 
his error. “I—I thought the girls 
were joking when they insisted— 
Really, this is very painful, Mr. Ban- 
ford.” 

“Tt is,” he answered. 

She gave him a searching glance. 

“Is this a joke?’ she demanded. 

“Do you see anything excruciatingly 
funny in the situation?” he asked, re- 
sentfully. 

“No,” she replied, “and I believe 
you are too much of a gentleman to 
treat so serious a subject lightly. For 
it is serious—very serious.” 

“Tt is,” he said, with solemn empha- 
sis. 

Again she gave him a searching 
glance, but his face reassured her. It 
was not the face of a humorist—not 
then. 

“Tt is painful to me,” she began, “to 
decline——”’ 

“What!” 

“It is painful to me to decline——” 

“Will you say that again?” 

“Mr. Banford, are you out of your 
head?” she demanded, angrily. 

“No, but I shall be ina minute!”’ he 
exclaimed, with a sudden change of 
manner. ‘If you'll just say that again 
to make sure— Am I to under- 
stand that you refuse me?” 

“Refuse you!” shecried. “I wouldn’t 
marry you, if you were the last man 
on earth!”’ 
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“Good! good! great!’’ he exclaimed 

“You're insulting, sir!’’ 

“T don’t mean to be—honest, I don't 
— but — but there’s another gir, 
You see, the circumstances seemej 
to——"” 

“Oh!” she interrupted, beginning to 
understand the situation, “‘so there's 
another girl! Well, just to set your 
mind at rest, let me tell you there’s als 
another man.” 

Banford was himself again; he was 
all smiles and good humor. 

“Would this other man permit you 
to accept a few roses from me?” he 
asked. 

“Under the circumstances, I think 
he would,’’ she replied, “if you will 
kindly permit me to extend my con- 
gratulations to the other girl.” 

“T'll bring her here,” said Banford, 
as he rushed away. 

He hunted up a florist, and gave him 
a card with a name and address on it. 

“Send some roses,” he ordered. 

“How many?” asked the florist. 

“How many have you got?’ asked 
Banford. 

“ About eight dozen,” said the florist. 

“Send them ll,’’ ordered Banford. 

Then he sought out Ethel Cheney, 
and explained the situation to her. 

“Why, the mean, unappreciative, 
blind, foolish, insulting thing!’ ex- 
claimed Ethel. “‘I—I’d just like to 
hug her!’’ 

“So would I!’ cried Banford. 

But he afterward apologized for 
that. 


w 


ONE SYMPTOM 


M® SCRAPPINGTON (in the midst of his reading)—Well! well! Here is 2 
prognostication, by a well-known college president, that American white 
men are slowly but surely becoming red men. 
Mrs. ScRaPpPINGTON—Pshaw! it isn’t always correct to judge a man by his 
nose. 
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L’HONNETE ENLEVEMENT 


Par Henry Feévre 


du vieux Rhin, festonné et 
féodal, c’est de la: que je 
t’écris, ma chére Berthe, et je vois 
d'ici ta surprise, en reconnaissant sur 
l’enveloppe les pattes de mouche de 
mon écriture, & cété du cachet de la 
poste... “A Cologne? Si loin, tout 
d'un coup!... Mais que fait-elle la, a 
quoi pense-t-elle? te demandes-tu dans 
ton effarement ingénu devant une 
pareille frasque de ton amie. Que 
veut dire ce voyage et une telle étour- 
derie de sa part? S’absenter, partie, 
envolée, dans un coup de téte, et seule, 
je lespére bien, mais quand méme... 
Quelle idée, quelle imprudence! Et 
seule? Est-ce possible? Une jeune 
femme, et dans ce pays classique de 
vagabondages amoureux et d’odys- 
sées galantes! Et cela, au moment 
le plus délicat d’une situation déja 
épineuse, alors que ton amie plaide en 
instance de séparation contre son 
mari, que le jugement va étre prononcé, 
que tout lui commandait la réserve la 
plus élémentaire, d’éviter la moindre 
apparence équivoque et d’étre 1a sur- 
tout! Voila le moment qu'elle choisit 
pour s’en aller, et avec quels airs 
d’escapade, comme si elle cherchait a 
mettre exprés les torts de son cété, & 
compromettre a plaisir sa cause en si 
bonne voie, sa réputation surtout, si 
précieusement ménagée jusque-la!... 
De quoi faire prononcer contre elle, 
l'innocente, la séparation demandée. 
Partie, & la veille du jugement! Et 
seule, avec ses enfants sans doute, mais 
quelle idée, quelle faute!”’ 
Seule? Pas méme, et que sera-ce de 
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[) *arvieux. Bt sur les bords 


ton étonnement, ma chére Berthe, en 
apprenant que ce voyage inexplicable, 
si impromptu et incongru, l’est encore 
plus que tu ne l’imagines et ne présen- 
te rien d’autrement solitaire... que, si 
je n’ai méme pas mes enfants, laissés 
bien tranquilles chez leur grand’mére, 
en Normandie, je suis cependant ac- 
compagnée, et par qui? Tiens-toi, cris- 
pe-toi... par un amant; oui, le plus ten- 
dre, le plus caressant, le plus passionné 
des amants, et que je suis heureuse, en- 
fin, effrontément, effrénément, a scan- 
daliser ton 4me blanche, faire lever au 
ciel tes yeux purs et rougir tes**joues 
opalines... Quel esclandre, hein? et 
jentends d'ici tes soupirs: ‘“‘La mal- 
heureuse, 1’étourdie, la folle, au mo- 
ment d’étre délivrée, quand l’enquéte 
ordonnée par le tribunal concluait 
toute en sa faveur, que les torts du 
mari éclataient!” Tandis que je de- 
vine d’ici les bonnes langues: ‘‘ Quelle 
sainte nitouche, hein! cette petite 
madame X..., et quelle témérité de 
plaider contre son époux pour quelques 
écarts conjugaux! elle & qui on aurait 
donné le bon Dieu sans confession, et 
qui n’a méme pas eu le courage d’at- 
tendre quelques jours le prononcé du 
jugement pour prendre l’escampette 
avec le premier venu!... De quoi 
laisser soupcgonner bien des choses dans 
son passé de fausse hermine et ré- 
habiliter le mari, bien vengé & présent.”’ 

Et c’est bien, en effet, ce qui te sur- 
prendra le plus, ma chére Berthe, dans 
cette frasque de ton amie, la premiére 
de ce genre, tu en conviendras, cette 
possibilité d’un amour supposé, clan- 
destin, bien invraisemblable, bien ex- 
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traordinaire, et en contradiction avec 
les sentiments les plus chers que tu 
m’as toujours connus, |’affection in- 
variable que, malgré tout, et en dépit 
de ses torts, je gardais toujours &4 mon 
mari, le serment que je m’étais fait de 
ne jamais méme me remarier, de lui 
rester fidéle, quoique séparée... Oui, 
toi qui m’as vue dans la douleur et dans 
les larmes de cette séparation, de- 
mandée enfin et seulement quand il n’y 
avait plus eu moyen de faire autrement, 
aprés tant de pardons inutiles de ma 
part et le sacrifice fait si souvent de 
ma dignité d’épouse... une séparation 
cruelle pour moi surtout, que je ne de- 
mandais qu’&a mon cceur et mon corps 
défendant, contre un mari charmant, 
trop charmant, hélas! pour bien 
d’autres, chéri quoique détesté, et sans 
ignorer d’avance combien le monstre 
‘me manquerait et comme je serais la 
premiére & souffrir; car mes enfants 
n’étaient pas assez grands pour rem- 
placer dans mon cceur, trop vide désor- 
mais, l’affection d’un mari, que j’ai- 
mais toujours, tu le sais bien, et ne pen- 
sant qu’a lui, hélas! Hélas! non... Car 
je suis trop heureuse, mon cceur dé- 
borde, je me suis assez humiliée et il 
est grand temps que je te dise... Com- 
ment aussi n’as-tu pas déja deviné 
que si je suis partie si délibérément 
avec un amoureux, un amant... un 
amant, moi! si j’ai commis cette 
étourderie, cette faute, cet esclandre, 
ce scandale, ce ne pouvait étre qu’avec 
lui, Lucien? 

Eh! oui! mon mari, mon époux, 
furieux dés le premier jour d’une sépa- 
ration dont lui-méme n’avait jamais 
voulu et se défendant comme un beau 
diable, tu te rappelles, devant le tribu- 
nal. Il fallut le voir alors exhiber 
toutes mes anciennes lettres d’amour, 
et ily en avait de tendres, pour prouver 
notre bonne entente, désolé de ma dé- 
cision presque autant que moi, si 
c’était possible, moi qui tenais bon 
pourtant, quoi qu'il m’en cofitat! 


Ayant trop pardonné, je connaissais 
trop l’enjéleur avec ses caresses, tou- 
jours amoureux, mais léger, incapable 
aprés les larmes les plus chaudes, de 
s’amender, et volant en papillon au 





remier caprice. De sorte qu'une 
ois partie, courageusement arraché 
j'avais refusé dorénavant de le revoir. 
le connaissant et connaissant trop ma 
faiblesse, héroique & décliner tout récon. 
ciliation, toute rencontre méme, 
point de le désespérer, parait-il. Car 
entété malgré tout Ane pas me perdre 
et devant ma décision irrévocable 
lenquéte du tribunal ayant tourné ; 
sa défaveur, et & la veille du jugement 
de rupture, il en arrivait, dans sop 
dépit, dans son amour, j’espére, je 
crois, je veux le croire, aux dernitres 
extrémités... Jusqu’A m’enlever, ty 
m’entends? car ce voyage n’a méme pas 
été libre de ma part, au moins pour 
commencer... m’enlever, oui, comme 
dans les romans, et pas en automobile, 
mais & la fagon classique, en voiture, 
et de force, oui, de force... 

Capable de tout, comme tu vois, et 
bien monstre décidément! 

Oui, un matin, comme je sortais de 
chez mon avocat précisément, croyant 
tout terminé, ayant encore dans 
l’oreille la grosse voix de prétoire de 
M* Guérard: 

— Demain, sans faute, le tribunal 
doit prononcer... Vous pouvez conr- 
sidérer comme obtenue la séparation... 
Bien qu’entre nous le divorce efit été 
préférable. 

Mais tu connais lA-dessus mes senti- 
ments religieux... Et comme alors je 
m’en retournais & pied, tentée par le 
joli matin d’été, tout gai de soleil, de 
foule élégante et de voitures fleuries, 
dans ce quartier pimpant de la Made- 
leine, croyant bien, en moi-méme, 
tout ‘‘consommé,” ainsi qu’il est dit 
dans la Passion, et triste, triste, & en 
pleurer déja, bien que brave toujours, 
et résignée, héroiquement! voila que, 
tout & coup, dans la rue, j’apergois 
Lucien, en face de moi. 

Et, tout d’abord, je me détourne, 
toute pale: 

— Charlotte! fait-il, suppliant. 

— Non, non, vous savez bien que 
tout est fini, que je ne veux plus vous 
voir, vous parler... 

Oh! mais brave, tu n’imagines pas 
comme je l’étais, presque un peu & 
colére méme sur le moment et résolue 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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toujours. Quand je me sens saisir par 
le bras: 

— Alors, tant pis!... Montez quand 
méme, nous causerons mieux en voi- 
ture. 

— Mais je ne veux pas, je... 

Sans que j’aie eu le temps d’en dire 
plus, poussée dans le coupé qui atten- 
dait 1a, par Lucien et par deux grands 
laquais qu'il avait avec lui... un peu 
rudement méme, & me faire peur, je 
l’avoue, et ne sachant pas trop que 
penser provisoirement, sans le loisir de 
me rendre compte... Car, au galop! 
Nous sommes déja partis, nous filons, 
nous allons, dans un vertige, un tour- 
billon, trés loin, ma foi, je ne sais ov... 
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Tandis que Lucien, l’enjSleur, ah! oui, 
l’enjéleur... 

Jusqu’en Allemagne, comme tu vois, 
ou la voiture changée en route pour 
l’express, nous voila & présent, laissant 
le tribunal se débrouiller... et heureuse, 


-quant & moi, tout oublié de nouveau et 


effacé, et heureuse, oui! 

Bien que je te voie sourire. 

Pour combien de temps? demande- 
ras-tu. Le temps que m’a juré Lucien... 
Un temps bien long, trés long... 
toujours... il faudra bien. Car le 
moyen de nous séparer, aprés m’étre 
laissé enlever?... Tu comprends, main- 
tenant, je suis trop compromise avec 
lui. 


% 


IN SABINE MEADOWS 


| ] READ Catullus, till the page I scanned 
Grew indistinct, and, half-asleep, I dreamed 
That you and I lived long ago. 


We seemed 


In Sabine meadows, walking hand in hand, 

A boy and g?rl; with sun-browned faces fanned 
By languid breezes when the salt wind streamed 
From off tue blue Tyrrhenian sea, that gleamed 

Far westward. Surely, that was Love’s own land. 


Ah! How you laughed to see the clumsy bees 
Shoulder their way among the chalices 


Of purple thyme. 


And, when I kissed your hair, 


You ran off pouting, yet came back again. 


It seemed so real: the sky 


, the soft, warm air! 


And yet—could I have loved you better then? 


> 


INTERESTED 


WitiiaM Corrin Dornin, Jr. 


‘6 WONDER if Penman’s book will fill a long-felt want.” 
“I hope so. He promised to pay me something on account if it does.” 
April aga 
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FIDDLE-DE-DEE 


HE Irishman, Dutchman and Frenchman in me 
Are always contending—their purposes cross; 
Wherever I journey there journey the three, 
Each claiming predominant right to be boss 
Of the big job of Life; they cannot agree, 
This Irishman, Dutchman and Frenchman in me. 


Says the Dutchman: “Get up once and harvest the hay 
While yet the sun shines—would you be but a tramp 

For the rest of your life? There will come a wet day; 
Put something aside.’’ The Hibernian scamp, 

Says, tugging my sleeve, with a wink of his eye: 

“Be ’asy—ye’re Irish—ye’ll always be dhry.”’ 


“ Par ici,”” the Frenchman calls, leading the way, 
We walk where the South Wind is cradling Spring. 

We paint pleasant pictures the long Summer day, 
And gather primroses, and loiter and sing. 

And so, we do nothing but fiddle-de-dee, 

This Irishman, Dutchman and Frenchman in me. 


Cy WarRMAN. 
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66 FD RETTY lively bull movement,” observed the friend of the man who man- 
aged to get over the fence without being gored. 
“Very,” said the other. “I’m glad I wasn’t cornered.” 


Ss 


EXPENSIVE TO SIT 


T° you know, uncle,” said young Mr. Manhattan, who was showing the 
Stock Exchange to his relative from Schoharie, “that as much as eighty 

thousand dollars has been paid for seats in this exchange? ”’ 

“Then I don’t wonder that most of ’em stand,” replied the old man. 








A QUESTION 


By Lilian Quiller-Couch 


HAT would a decent-minded 
WwW girl have answered? 


“Put on a cloak and come out,” 
said Gervase. 

I did it. 

A girl-acquaintance said one night, 
two years and a half before, that, if 
Gervase Carrol asked me to stand on 
my head in Trafalgar square, I should 
do it. That was the night my eyes 
were opened. That was the remark 
which opened them. 

Now I went with him along the bal- 
cony, into the hall, and, putting on a 
cloak, I followed him. We left the 
company with which we had dined, 
and the larger company which had 
joined the party later. He did not defer 
tome. Hedid not ask, “‘ Shall we stroll 
this way, or that?” I did not suggest. 

We left the blossomy, scented gar- 
den striped in moonlight, and strolled 
out into the quiet road; and my 
thoughts went as a mill-race, and I 
walked on steadily—fierce, apathetic, 
fiery, cool, according to the side, inside 
or outside, to which I turned my atten- 
tion— as I walked beside that insensate 


man. 

It was Oxford, in June. Those who 
know Oxford in June need no descrip- 
tion; those who do not know it do not 
want that now. But the pathway was 
striped with motionless leaf shadows, 
and I noticed that the pale-blue cloak 
that hid my white silk gown looked 
mist-colored. 

“Grand night,”’ said Gervase. 

“ Beautiful,” I answered. 

, Vague as an idiot Iseemed. And all 
the time the mill-race in my head was 
swirling. More than two years ago we 
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parted, I and this man. At least 
twenty years we had known each other, 
I and this man. Just a couple of dull 
children to each other—I suppose; then 
a dull boy and girl—I suppose. I 
don’t remember any feeling, but just 
taking him as a matter of course, doing 
all the things he demanded of me, 
and gradually and unconsciously doing 
them with more pleasure. 

We turned toward the city. 

“Electric, light rather hobnobs with © - 
the moon,” said Gervase. - 

“Rather well,” I replied. 

He never thought of anything but his 
expeditions, and his explorations, and 
his rifles, and which condensed beef 
would keep best in the worst climate, 
and so forth. All self, self, self! as if I 
cared ! 

“They haven’t spoilt this road, 
quite,” said Gervase. 

“Not quite,” I replied. 

But I had cared! I loved him, 
loved him! I knew it all those weeks 
—two years and more ago. Nobody 
thought of me as caring, except just as 
a dull sister-sort-of-person might care. 
Gervase’s father and mother were as 
much accustomed to me as Gervase 
was—they being my godfather and 
godmother, and having me there so 
often. How I suffered the night I 
found it out—the night of the Trafal- 
gar-square remark—the night I knew 
he was going to Central Africa, and 
knew he was as bloodless as a log— 
about the heart, at any rate. Where 
most men had hearts, he had a globe, 
with blue spaces of undiscovered land 
most prominent. 

We walked on past the parks, past 
Keble College. 
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“T like that scent of limes,’ said 
Gervase. 

“So do I,” I replied; then wished 
I'd said I didn’t. 

More than two years ago! More 
than two years since Dick Carrol, Ger- 
vase’s brother,, brought back Cecil 
Hepson to spend the vacation with 
him. Cecil Hepson! Good heaven, 
was ever any life like mine! Cecil 
Hepson. Two years! Two years can 
make the man who has implored you 
to be his wife—who has kissed you till 
you pitied him with passionate pain 
even if almost because you did not love 
him—like that—two years can make 
all that a cold dream. 

“I always like this corner—Shel- 
donian, Ashmolean and all that, seems 
so academic,”’ said Gervase. 

“Yes, it does,” I replied. 

A cold, slow thought blocked the 
swirl. ‘ Thisis how we get on together, 
GervaseandI. What man could think 
of life with a first-steps-to-conversation 
woman like this? What a married life!” 
And still on we walked, and like a mill- 
race the thoughts began again, ‘‘I love 
him, I love him, this great callous 
brute beside me.” I laughed to my- 
self once as we walked in the shadow of a 
house, and into the swirl was caught the 
idea, “‘ What would he think—he and I 
walking along so nonchalantly side by 
side; what would he feel, and look, and 
say if, turning for a moment, he 
glimpsed the tempestuous heart just 
inside the ribs so near him?” Cecil, 
Cecil Hepson! What was, what is, the 
riddle of his behavior? Cecil, who had 
outraged his parents’ sense of right in 
some way I never learned of; Cecil, 
discontented, chafing, thinking every 
one wrong rather than himself; Cecil, 
who had fallen in love with me, who 
had found comfort in my interest, who 
had implored me to become engaged 
to him, and he would go abroad and 
win everything for me, name, fame, 
wealth. Hehad to go abroad, poor 
Cecil; his parents insisted—Cecil, who 
was fretful, and high-handed in some 
ways, but so loving to me; Cecil, whom 
I cruelly encouraged in my own pain, 
with no thought of his, with a mad 
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hope of raising some feeling in the in- 
sensate lump of a man now pacing 
along beside me; Cecil, who kissed me 
and then went away—waving his hat— 
into silence; Cecil, whose people I did 
not know; Cecil, about whom I dared 
not inquire because, oh, because—Cecil 
was not thought much of. Poor Cecil; 
my lover, and nobody guessed; the 
boy—man—I was bound to by my 
solemn promise even as I walked along 
by the gates of Baliol this night beside 
Gervase. And I did care for him, poor 
boy! my heart went out to him—only 
differently. 

“We might drop in at the theatre,” 
said Gervase. 

“T should like it,” I replied. 

More than a mile we had walked on 
this scented June night. The air was 
as new milk to one’s cheeks; the moon 
and the electric light bathed the quieter 
streets in a soft glow. My feet were 
aching in my high-heeled, evening 
shoes. Gervase would not think of 
that, of course. The only footwear 
Gervase would be interested in would 
be something mud-colored with spikes 
in it. He probably took for granted 
that I was walking in something mud- 
colored with spikes in it now. 

The theatre was not very full. We 
sat in the dress-circle. The play was 
“The Last of the Dandies.” I shall 
never forget it—the little I saw of it. 
Gervase sat beside me, leaning for- 
ward, his strong, brown fingers knot- 
ting and unknotting with ingenious 
knots—doubtless knots of immense 
value in an expedition to Central Af- 
rica—the blue ribbons of my cloak now 
lying between us. My silly, dejected 
lips smiled a little as I thought of the 
big, brilliantly lighted house beyond 
the little city, from which we had 
strolled away. They would forgive us, 
of course. They were easy-going— 
Gervase’s father and mother; but it was 
a cool thing to do—Gervase, the lion, 
and I, the guest, arrived only this af- 
ternoon after an absence of two years. 

When the drop-scene fell, the orches- 
tra began to play one of Mendelssolfn's 
“Lieder,” of all things in the wpri 
school-girlish. I thought to-nigift ! 
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had never heard anything so inexpres- 
sibly sad and beautiful. Cecil, my 
lover! What did it mean, this terrify- 
ing silence that had made me a half- 
mad creature for two years? It all 
came back with new torment, here in 
this old city again. The unreality of 
everything. What was it all? What 
was I? Were other girls’ lives like 
this?—outwardly, a healthy, pulsating 
body; inwardly, one great, dreading, 
terrifying questioning, Was my lover 
dead? Was he tired of me? Was he 
ever alive? Did I ever know him, see 
him, feel his kisses? 

Perhaps some elaborate form of knot 
stirred thoughts in Gervase; that is the 
sort of thing that would, With his 
voice slow, in accord with the music, 
tearing at my heart, as the voice of the 
hero or heroine accords with the slow 
music in a melodrama, he leaned a 
little nearer, and said, casually: 

“Do you remember that fellow Dick 
brought home with him—the Vac. be- 
fore I went away? A whining, quar- 
relsome sort of fellow—Hepson, he was 
called.” 

The nerves of my face stiffened. I 


felt myself grow cold, and drained 
white. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, seemingly lan- 
guidly cordial toward this effort of con- 
versation, inviting, carelessly, further 


confidence. 
become! 

‘Poor beggar was hanged,”’ said Ger- 
vase, conversationally. ‘‘Strung up to 
a tree by natives, just after he landed.”’ 

“Why! What!” I tried to move 
my tongue to frame the words, but it 
was big and stiff; it might have been 
white, like my face, from the feeling of 
it. But I made my lips move; and 
Gervase either wasn’t interested suffi- 
ciently to listen, or thought the orches- 
tra drowned my question. Probably 
I looked a question. 

“Trying on some of his silly, igno- 
rant tricks, I suppose. Got telling lies 
or showing too much knife, or some- 
thing. Anyhow, they caught him where 
he stood, and just hanged him to the 
nearest tree. We heard it months af- 
terward. Poor beggar!” 


Such a hypocrite I had 


“torture. 
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The music went sobbing on. The 
footlights first swayed before my eyes, 
then leaped up into the air, then 
dropped down again. For some un- 
measured moments the seas of the 
world roared in my ears, till they gave 
place to the cry of a human being in 
Then all the lights went out, 
and I saw blackness. But immedi- 
ately they were all ablaze again, and in 
their right places; and my hearing, 
preternaturally clear, heard the last un- 
utterably sad notes of the “Song With- 
out Words.” Then the drop-scene 
rolled up quite slowly and correctly, 
and I watched Lady Blessington’s 
sorrow, and saw Count D’Orsay die. 

When the curtain fell, my mind; 
which had been seemingly in a trance 
for a while, woke and moved again, 
very slowly; there was one thought in 
it. ‘Cecil, my poor Cecil! oh, my 
poor boy!” 

Gervase’s callous, brown fingers tied 
the bow of my cloak, when we rose to 
go—doubtless it was ingeniously knot- 
ted; my own fingers were clumsy. 

“Good to get out in the air,” said 
Gervase. 

“Ves,” said I. = 

Had we spoken a hundred and fifty 
words since we started on our moon- 
light stroll? I wanted wildly to strike 
the great shoulders of this unfeeling ani- 
mal, but I was weak with a revulsion 
of remorseful love for that poor, 
slaughtered boy. 

We went the way we had come, 
along the Broad, and, turning the cor- 
ner, passed up by Wadham College and 
under the limes. 

“Mary,” said Gervase. 

“‘Gervase,”’ I replied. 

My hearing seemed wrong again, for 
Gervase’s voice was strange, and so 
was mine when I answered him. The 
scent of the limes was exquisite, but 
they were trees. Cecil was hanged on 
a tree. 

“Mary, I love you!” said Gervase. 
Certainly his voice was strange. So 
were his words. I felt that I was fall- 
ing back, back through two years—to 
Cecil—it was Cecil’s voice. But Ger- 
vase’s hand had dragged mine from be- 
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neath my cloak. “Mary,” his voice 
was deep and vibrant as a bell, ‘‘I loved 
you—suddenly one day—it was out 
there—in the very midst of a skirmish 
—when I ought to have been thinking 
of nothing but a cursed, treacherous 
_beast, too low for good powder and 
- shot. I thought of you till my idiot 
hand jogged under my rifle, and my 
heart hammered with joy and pain, 
and a stolen bullet flattened my flask 
that was coveringit.”” Hestopped and 
faced me. ‘“‘I came straight home as 
fast as I could lay foot. I never paused. 
I wanted to shout it out when I saw 
you come into the room this evening. 

brought you out to tell you, and I’ve 
| been just niggling round every other 
thing instead. But I brought you out 
to tell you, right enough, and—I’ve 
told you. Iloveyou. Will you marry 
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me? I must know! I will know to. - 
night.” 

I gripped the hand that had dragged 
mine and was still holding it, gripped 
it, because I was falling, till I wonder 
how he bore it. He had done nothing 
in his life to help me before this mo- 
ment; now he should hold me back to 
this night and my senses. 

What does a heart hidden inside the 
body do? Does it bleed when it is 
torn? Does it glow as a furnace when 
it is kindled? Would I*marry Ger- 
vase? Till half an hour ago, I had been 
engaged to Cecil, I thought. Cecil was 
just murdered. Cecil loved me. Ger- 
vase, who had always been dead, was 
living. I loved Gervase. 


What answer would a decent-minded 
girl give that night? 


Fs 


THE DREAM 


ND, lo! my spirit had returned 
To the old place that it loved best; 
Light voices laughed, and candles burned, 
Friend greeted friend, and Love was guest. 


It looked to find the empty chair, 
Or yet the voice by memory stilled, 

With Yesterday a presence there— 
Alas, there was no place unfilled. 


Life is this moment’s shuttle, plied 
Whilst thou and I are face to face— 

Its silver thread, blown on the tide, 
Lost ere to-morrow’s grace! 
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A PSEUDO-MADONNA 


By Eleanor Talbot Kinkead 


wandering through the ancient 

home of the Flournoys, with its 
dim ancestral portraits, its carved 
rosewood and mahogany, its faded 
satin-damask, and beautiful antique 
silver, was like that produced by some 
quaint old melody, sadly sweet, qua- 
veringly played upon the flute. Low 
echoes of bygone days softly sounded 
from every room. 

Like many of the spacious mansions 
built early in the nineteenth century 
by that hospitable class who first 
brought to Kentucky from Virginia and 
other Southern states the luxurious 
instincts of the British landowner, the 
old house now stood in the midst of its 
neglected plantation, a depressing mon- 
ument to the decline of a social system 
that has forever passed. 

The stately structure, whose walls 
had resounded with the mirth, and 
sheltered the sorrows, of four successive 
generations, seemed, together with the 
family fortunes, to be tottering to a 
fall; and Ichabod was written above 
the doorway. For everything belong- 
ing to the Flournoys, even including 
the Flournoys themselves, gave melan- 
choly hint of departed glory—every- 
thing except Edith. 

Edith was the eldest of ten mother- 
less children, and thereby raised by 
mere priority of birth to an enforced 
position of command. Perhaps she 
was by inherent strength better fitted 
than most for the trials thus entailed. 
But, if she met the situation with an 
admirable tact, it was also with an in- 
scrutable reserve. . No one ever knew 
her views upon the subject of the cares 
of motherhood unrelieved by the joys 
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Ts impression one retained after 


of maternity; her tendency was not 
toward analysis, and her nature did 
not crave sympathy—the sympathy 
which thrives upon mutual confidence 
and confession. 

Serene, resolute, possessed of that 
fine, spiritual order of beauty which 
always suggests a nimbus, at twenty- 
nine Edith was at the height of the ma- 
turity toward which she had been de- 
veloping with a deliberateness that was 
scarcely justified by the existence of 
three marriageable sisters close on her 
heels. 

However, from these young persons, 
less richly endowed in the way of phy- 
sical attraction, and, in consequence, 
far more fortunate—escaping~ because 
of such deficiency the ambitious ex- 
pectation of friends—there had come 
not a murmur of complaint. Edith 
was their hope, their pride, and they 
manifested a patient willingness to 
wait until the brilliant marriage antici- 
pated for her should not only shed a 
rosy charm upon them, but also open 
up a future of glorious Summer upon 
the Winter of their previous discontent. 

Offers of marriage she had repeatedly 
had, they felt sure, for there was about 
her a sweet and magnetic calm that 
seemed to prove equally alluring in 
the case of the youthful lover with all 
life’s possibilities ahead, the elderly 
admirer with a thought for the quiet 
fireside, and the dejected widower 
with a troublesome family to be reared. 
By the last in particular she was con- 
stantly besieged, the grace and dignity 
with which she moved along the diffi- 
cult pathway of her present conditions 
suggesting a moral equipoise that would 
doubtless prove even more delightfully 
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apparent in another and more intimate 
relation. But the evident failure thus 
far of every aspirant to satisfy the re- 
quirements of either her circle or her- 
self was becoming serious. 

Perhaps there was, therefore, a 
modicum of selfish interest mingled 
with the impulse of sisterly devotion 
which promptly decided the three girls 
that Edith, by all means, should be the 
one to accept the invitation which, 
quite unexpectedly, fluttered one day 
into their midst—an invitation ex- 
tended to one of the four to spend the 
Summer with a relative at Newport. 
It was the first opportunity of any im- 
port that had ever come to them; and 
when the letter, collectively addressed, 
arrived, it fell first into the hands of 
the younger girls, just as they were re- 
turning, rosy and radiant and inclined 
to be a little boisterous, from an early- 
morning bicycle ride in the sweet 
country air. 

There was one paragraph in par- 
ticular in the letter which produced a 
profound impression. It ran: 


“I shall be only too happy to have any 
one of you, for I have always wished to show 


some little kindness to poor dear Isabel’s 
children; but if the rest decide to give way 
to Edith, she will find an earnest admirer 
awaiting her when she comes—some one who 
has heard much of my beautiful young Ken- 
tucky cousin, and who has been ready to 
lay his millions at her feet from the moment 
I showed him her photograph. Perhaps I 
ought to add that it would be hardly pos- 
sible for her to fall in love with his photo- 
graph, so I refrain from sending it. But 
you know, my dears, a sensible woman can 
always rise above the mere absence of good 
looks in a man—provided, of course, there 
are compensations. Is Edith too saintly to 
marry a score of millions—I hear there are 
really scores of millions, but we will limit 
ourselves to one to be on the safe side— 
when unaccompanied by personal charm? 
If so, perhaps she had better stay at home 
and enjoy her piety, sending one of the 
pa girls in her stead. I can only add, 
owever, that since your _— papa has been 
so unfortunate, it is high time that one of 
you was getting off his hands; and it is 
always safe to begin with the eldest.” 


It was after a hurried conference, 
somewhat noisy in its procedure, but 
entirely harmonious, that they broke, 
eager, anxious, yet animated with a 
lively hope, into Edith’s bed-chamber. 
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It was still quite early, and they 
found her in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, before her mirror, in the act of 
combing her long, chestnut hair. 

The comb did not cease immediately 
after their abrupt entrance, and the 
girls stood a moment watching the 
graceful figure, conscious of a dampen- 
ing to their zeal. They felt all at once 
timid and abashed. 

Presently, Edith slowly turned, be- 
traying no surprise. For the briefest 
possible space, a shadow seemed to 
lurk about her features; but, when one 
looked again, there was only the sweet 
and gentle light in her eyes. A 
faintly perceptible smile was on her 
lips as she came forward a step or two, 
and there was a fine courtesy in her 
manner, strangely at variance with the 
noisy familiarity of their ways. She 
glanced from one to another of the 
flushed faces before her, saying nothing. 

The girls had grouped themselves 
about the room—Katherine on Edith’s 
pretty, curtained bed, with its delicately 
carved rosewood posts, and high 
canopy lined with quilted crimson 
satin; Alice on the hearth-rug, and 
Grace, the youngest, in the arm-chair. 
They had the air of persons about to 
enter upon an important debate in 
which there was the prospect of re- 
sistance, if not of point-blank refusal. 
Katherine held the letter. 

In spite of a fresh complexion and 
an abundance of waving, red-brown 
hair which she wore rather gracefully 
in a loose coil piled high upon her head, 
she was not a pretty girl, her features 
being too large and her form too angu- 
lar for beauty. However, her face ex- 
pressed a certain astuteness which was 
lacking in the features of the younger 
girls, who were plump and pretty and 
commonplace, and altogether too igno- 
rant of their limitations to be disturbed 
by their existence. It was Katherine, 
therefore, who was the eldest of the 
three, and five years younger than 
Edith, who kept the others mindful 
of Edith’s superior claims. She sat 
on the bed, dangling her feet, and 
twirling the letter meditatively in her 
hands. 
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“Edith,” she broke forth, at length, 
rather abruptly, “it has been moved 
and seconded, and the motion has en- 
thusiastically passed, that you gather 
together such articles of apparel as 
you now possess, and a few others which 
you don’t possess, but which shall soon 
be added to your wardrobe—donated, 
my dear, in a worthy cause—my new 
pink silk, for instance, and Alice’s blue 
flannel, and Grace’s white serge—what 
amercy that the scissors have never 
cut into them! — and betake yourself 
as soon as possible to Cousin Harriet 
Pendleton’s, at Newport, where you 
are most cordially invited to spend the 
Summer. And you may thank your 
stars you've got a Cousin Harriet Pen- 
dleton and three adoring sisters to 
speed you on your matrimonial way.”’ 

The smile about the delicate corners 
of Edith’s mouth gave way to an ex- 
pression difficult to fathom. She 
threw a hasty glance toward the dainty 
envelope which Katherine was gaily 
tossing, and hesitated. 

“You have a letter?’ she said. 
“Let me see it, please. I don’t quite 
understand.” 

As she took the missive into her 
slender, beautiful hands, she turned 
away and walked very quietly toward 
the window; but, when her eyes fell 
upon the first few sentences, she gave 
an embarrassed start. 

“But it is not for me!” she cried, in 
odd constraint. 

Her glance ran thoughtfully down 
each sparsely written page, not missing 
a word, absorbing tone, contents, 
everything—the loose, characterless 
chirography, the smart, of-the-world- 
worldly impress, the underlying phi- 
losophy of life and ethics, as well as 
the lucrative opportunity unblushingly 
displayed. Then she came slowly 
into the centre of the room, pushing 
back the rolling collar of her pale-gray 
dressing-gown with fingers that trem- 
bled a little as they tugged at the lace 
about the throat. 

“As the invitation is“extended to 
any one of us, I think erine should 
be the one to accept,” she said, finally, 
in her low, rich voice. She was breath- 
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ing quickly, and the color in her cheeks 
had deepened. 

“Katherine? Katherine, indeed!’ 
cried Alice and Grace, in indignant 
protest. 

Edith’s glance rested critically and 
impartially upon each of the three 
girls, as if weighing for the first time 
their respective claims to admiring no- 
tice. 

“ Of course it can be any one of you,” 
she replied, coming suddenly to her- 
self with a guilty smile. “I was only 
thinking—Cousin Harriet is rather 
conventional in little matters. I 
thought perhaps Katherine——”’ 

“Oh, say no more; Alice and I under- 
stand that we are not ‘in it,’” put in 
Grace, with pert good humor. “You 
are afraid that our august relative may 
have fault to find with our uncouth 
provincialism, and you prefer that 
Katherine shall maintain the family 
dignity. Well, we are just as solici- 
tous for the family dignity as you are, 
and, with all due respect to Katherine, 
we give our vote for you.”’ Then she 
added, with a shade of malice: “It is 
time one of us was getting off, and, as 
Cousin Harriet has remarked, jt is 
always safe to begin with the eldest.” 

Edith was still standing. Her eyes 
rested a moment longer upon Alice’s 
and Grace’s dumpy figures and foolish 
little faces, and then returned to 
Katherine, who offered no response. 
Presently, she drew her dressing-gown 
closer about her, and sank, with a 
little shiver, into the nearest chair. 
She looked wearied, and it seemed that a 
sudden hardness had crept into her eyes. 

“The mortgage, Edith—think of 
the mortgage, and poor papa the father 
of ten, and not one of us married yet.” 

Katherine’s laughing, but none the 
less serious, words were like a challenge. 

Edith looked quickly away. She 
was toying nervously with a slim little 
band with a ruby setting, on her left 
hand. It was an odd, childish little 
ring, and of small worth; and the girls 
had often speculated about its history 
—without, however, finding a clue. 
But they knew that Edith valued it as 
she did nothing else belonging to her. 
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There was a long silence, during 


which Alice yawned audibly, and 
Katherine proceeded to re-read the 
letter, wondering vaguely, in case of 
Edith’s dereliction, if it would at all do 
to send Grace. 

“Since we don’t seem to be coming 
to a conclusion very fast, and as I am 
hungry enough to eat a whole South- 
down mutton, all by my little self, 
suppose we adjourn for breakfast?” 
suggested Alice, at length, rising and 
making for the door. 

“What shall you say to Cousin Har- 
riet, Edith?’ asked Katherine, linger- 
ing a moment after the others had 


e. 

e’she had been a good deal mystified 
by Edith’s manner. Had her reluc- 
tance been only a fine bit of deliberate 
acting, after all? It was not always 
easy to understand the delicate intrica- 
cies of her sister’s nature. She recalled 
the brilliant, eager glow in Edith’s 
cheeks after reading the letter, the 
wild look that flashed for an instant 
into the gray eyes while suggesting that 
the invitation was not offered exclu- 
sively to her, and the unwonted excite- 
ment her whole being betrayed, in 
spite of her great effort to be calm. 
Nothing had escaped the watchful eyes 
of the girl. 

“What will you say, Edith?” she 
asked again. 

Edith had moved over to the dress- 
ing-table. She turned quickly, and 
again there was a sudden glitter in the 
heavily-fringed gray eyes. 

“T shall write that I am happy to ac- 
cept,” she said. 

nvoluntarily, Katherine’s glance 
turned toward the shapely hand still 
holding the letter. The ruby ring was 
gone. 


II 


EpitH did not belong to the order of 
woman that delights to write letters. 
In the main, her communications were 
few; and they were often subtle and 
elusive, and almost invariably brief. 
And, before a letter came, the girls 
had ample time to recover from the 
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effects of the effort they had put forth 
in assisting her in her hurried pr 
arations, and in grappling with the 
difficulties of a situation rendered 
especially trying on account of slender. 
ness of means. It is true that she had 
written at once to her father announcing 
her safe arrival, and the cordial welcome 
she had received; and, in closing, she 
had sent an affectionate message to her 
household, appended with evident 
warmth. But a letter, the letter, writ- 
ten exclusively to them, and telling the 
one thing they were particularly eager to 
know, the sisters continued impa- 
tiently to await. 

However, at last, there came one 
day to Katherine a pale-gray missive 
bearing in lozenge form the interesting 
devices of the Flournoy shield—em- 
blem of ancient distinction to her race 
which Edith silently and persistently 
employed, in spite of Katherine’s fixed 
democratic disapproval of its use. 

The girl tore open the letter with 
nervous haste, and her glance ran 
anxiously down the page. A moment 
afterward, in deep disgust, she was 
about to toss the unsatisfactory note 
aside, when her eyes fell upon the 
words, added, as if on second thought, 
in one corner: 

“Tell Grace and Alice that I have met the 
multi-millignaire. He is short and fat, red- 
faced, red-haired, and wholly given over to 
equine—not feminine—adoration.” 

That was all. But Katherine 
thought it quite enough. She held 
the letter for some moments in deep 
meditation. Then she went straight- 
way to her room, and with character- 
istic directness, wrote: 

“Are you perfectly sure that he has a red 
face? I don’t so much mind about the hair 
—some of the most charming people I know 
have hair the color of carrots, and freckles 
besides. But a red face is not an ornament 
of grace, and I wish he didn’t have it. As, 
for his fondness for horses—well, you must 
admit that some very nice people of our ac- 

uaintance have a predilection in the same 
direction. However, if I were in your 
place, I should find conversation rather 
difficult along his line, and I should feel 
that far too much was ex of me. 
Bless me, if I could call the name of a 
single celebrated four-footed beast that ever 
flourished in this famous clime !—leaving out 
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ellow and Nancy Hanks; and I suspect 
ge for the historic association in other 
I should not remember them. I 
hope you will tell him that we have never 
been allowed to go to the races since we were 
born. Knowing that you are a Kentuckian 
of the Kentuckians, and from the notorious 
Bluegrass region—I don’t mean noted— 
his expression doubtless would be some- 
thing to see. 

“f mustn’t forget to tell you that 
things seem to be going from bad to worse 
with the house of Flournoy, these days. 
Do you know that last week, quite unex- 
pectedly, papa was forced to advertise our 
ancestral acres for saie? Trouble with the 
creditors, trouble with the banks—trouble 
everywhere! Of course, the crops have 
failed; they always do when you are in a 
bad way and depend _ them to bring you 
through. And so, if the old place is not sold 
previously, by private purc , it is to be 

ut up and sold—shades of illustrious fore- 

ood !_at public auction about the middle 
of September next! I haven’t the remotest 
idea what is to become of us, and poor 
papa is — bowed with grief. 

‘What do the people at ag soe think 
of you, Saint Cecilia, Santa ? Do 
they appreciate your nun-like, madonna- 
like cast of countenance as they should? 

“Yours despairingly, 
“KATHERINE.” 


She was a good deal mystified by 
Edith’s reply. There was something 
beseeching, almost humble in its tone; 
and, temporarily, the relation of the 
two in point of age, seemed oddly to be 
reversed. But to Katherine’s sur- 
prise and gratification, there was no 
hint of the immediate return she had 
feared she might occasion as one of 
the possible results of her rash letter. 
On the contrary, there was only the 
briefest reference to the unstable con- 
dition of things at home—whether 
from excess, or lack of feeling it was 
dificult to conclude. Edith finally 
told her that she had decided, upon 
earnest invitation, to prolong her visit 
until October, and ended with a mes- 
sage to her father, in which there was 
a glow of tenderness and pity that 
seemed suddenly to shed a warmth 
over the entire page. 

_ After that, her letters were even more 
impersonal and less frequent than 
before; and, toward the end of her visit 
they ceased altogether, not even the 
melancholy information that the be- 
loved old homestead had finally found 


an acceptable purchaser enlisting a 
response. 

Her return was abrupt—provokingly 
sudden, thought the girls, who would 
have preferred a longer time than was 
allowed by the brief announcement of 
her prospective home-coming in which 
to aecustom themselves to their disap- 
pointment with regard to the evident 
failure of her visit. 

But perhaps the old negro coachman, 
who alone came to meet her at the 
station on the day of her arrival, and 
whose white hairs and long service ab- 
solved a certain familiarity of speech, 
gave the clearest revelation she had 
yet received of what it means to be 
looked to in the case of an emergency 
as a sole-surviving hope. 

“Well, young mistis, what you done 
foh yo’se’f?”” he demanded, with a sly 
wink, as he stood holding wide the door 
of his ancient, ramshackle coach, and 
displaying by repeated bows and waves 
of the hand that indescribable defer- 
ence of the old Southern darkey who 
has never ceased to be a slave—and 
a gentleman, ‘what you done foh 
yo’se’f?”” And when Edith, smiling, 
shook her head, her eyes faltering a 
little under his searching gaze, “ Things 
is gone powerful hard wid us,” he 
essayed; “powerful hard  tubbe 
sho!” he suddenly added, as he 
turned away with crestfallen mien, 
and began to climb to his seat on 
the box. 

Edith was not a little shocked by the 
changes which the past four months 
had wrought both in her people and in 
the old place—by that air of complete 
dilapidation over everything animate 
and inanimate which so touchingly be- 
trays the final surrender, and, above 
all, by the hopeless look in her father’s 
eyes. After the first excitement of the 
meeting was over, she recalled that her 
sisters’ greeting had been a trifle con- 
strained, if not actually cold. But out- 
wardly she took no notice of. this— 
though she gave a slight start when 
Katherine, wheeling a great chair in 
front of the fire, remarked with bitter 
jest: “‘Here you may sit like Marius 
amidst the ruins of Carthage, while I 
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go and see if Aunt Hannah has a mor- 
sel for us to eat.” 

Edith sank wearily into the chair. 
Then she slowly turned her glance 
toward the girl’s retreating form, and 
her lips parted in a faint, inscrutable 
smile. 

That same look was on her face when 
she came down dressed for dinner an 
hour later, and left it only when her 
eyes chanced to rest upon her father’s 
wearied countenance and bowed form. 

During the meal, she was conscious 
that an odd, furtive sort of observa- 
tion, the result of an attitude of secret 
disapprobation, was being directed 
toward her; and she saw that the 
remoteness which had always existed 
between herself and the other members 
of her household had been only ac- 
centuated by her absence. But, later 
in the evening, when she sat combing 
her hair before the light wood fire 
which had been kindled in her bed- 
chamber, the night being chill, the 
three girls, with something of their old 
familiarity, bounded into the room. 

“Edith,” said Katherine, calmly, 
after they were seated, ‘I have known 
one or two women in my life who have 
impressed me as strangely lacking in a 
sense of humor; I have yet to know the 
woman wholly devoid of curiosity. 
You have not asked a single question.” 

Edith paused. The brush dropped 
into her lap, and, pushing back the 
heavy hair from about her face, she 
turned and quietly looked her inter- 
rogator in the eyes. ‘That is true,” 
she admitted, softly; “I have not asked 
a single question.” 

There was a shade of defiance in the 
manner of the younger girl when she 
spoke again. 

“As for us,’”’ she continued, “‘we are 
dying to know a hundred things about 
you; can it be possible that you have 
nothing to ask aboutus? Is it nothing 
to you—nothing’’—there was an angry 
sob in the youthful voice—‘‘that the 
beautiful old place had to be sold; 
that papa, in his old age, has had to 
see everything swept away from him; 
that he is completely crushed under 
his misfortunes ?”’ 
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Edith’s eyes were fixed on the blaz. 
ing wood fire. For a moment she was 
silent; then, without turning her head, 
she responded in a tone so low as to be 
barely audible. 

“Yes,” she said, softly, “it is some. 
thing to me—it is everything.” 

“Then you might at least say a 
word or two,” put in Grace, flippantly; 
“any old thing would do.” She was 
sitting on a low stool near the fire, g 
newspaper, which she had been idly 
scanning, spread out before her. 
“Here is something about the man 
who bought the place,” she remarked, 
a moment later; “his name is Smiles, 
Mr. Joseph Augustus Smiles—certainly 
the smiles are all with him, in this case 
—and it seems that he is not a youth 
to fortune and to fame unknown; 
he has a few comfortable dollars over 
and above what he paid to papa—only 
fifty or sixty millions or so. Here's 
his picture. Take a look at him?” 

Edith shook her head. 

“This is our first introduction,” con- 
tinued Grace, still studying the paper; 
“he was too great a swell to come him- 
self, so he sent his agent. Perhaps he 
was afraid that, if papa once got a look 
at him, he would forbid the sale of our 
aristocratic acres to one so hope- 
lessly plebeian and horrid. There is 
quite a lengthy sketch of him here, 
copied from one of the Eastern papers. 
Oh!” 

Her glance had been running in a 
desultory fashion down the column, 
but all at once she paused and leaned 
toward the blaze, a comic look of in- 
terest depicted upon her little round 
face. 

“It seems he really is something of 
aswell, after all,”’ she cried, “in his own 
vulgar way,of course. This thing says 
he owns a ‘palatial residence’ in New 
York, and a Summer home at New- 
port; that he has a yacht; that he en- 
tertains a great deal—all with that 
terrible pudgy nose and short neck! 
Do take a look at him, Edith. You 
may not be entirely familiar with the 
bulldog type.” 

“Thank you, no, dear.” 

Something in the tone of the low 
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voice smote oddly upon Katherine’s 
ears, more sensitive than her sisters’ 
to detect the finer shades of feeling. 
Edith was sitting in a deep chair, 
somewhat in shadow, her form, in its 
loose white dressing-gown, having some- 
thing of the repose and dignity of a 
statue. Katherine turned and looked 
sharply toward the quiet figure; and 
then it was she saw that some myste- 
rious alteration had taken place during 
the past four months in the fine 
features, and that where there had 
been once a sweet serenity there was 
now only an adamantine calm. 

Edith’s long, white, ringless hands 
lay very still in her lap, and her whole 
being was as motionless as if it had 
lost all power of action. There were 
dark circles under the gray eyes. And, 
as Katherine sat staring blankly at her, 
a change took place in the light- 
hearted younger girl, also, which, as by 
some swift intuition, seemed suddenly 
to thrust her far beyond the experi- 
ence of her simple life into a broader 
understanding than she had ever 
known. 

Suddenly, into the haze of thought- 
less kindness in which she had hereto- 
fore lived, there broke the clear dawn 
of a complete and startling awakening 
—an awakening to sympathy, to sor- 
tow, and to life; and a kind of feariul 
pity began to stir her troubled breast. 
A sense of something pending was upon 
her, as she sat gazing steadfastly into 
her sister’s white face. Presently, 
Edith’s lowered eyes were lifted mutely 
to hers, and she checked an involun- 
tary cry. 

It was a relief that at the same mo- 
ment there was a rueful little excla- 
mation from the hearth-rug; and 
Alice, who had joined the small person 
with the paper, broke in with the 
words: 

“Now, I call that shabby! Listen 
to this.” And, snatching the paper 
into her own hands, she read: 

““ However, it is believed by the intimate 
friends of Mr. Smiles that the handsome old 
Kentucky estate he has but recently pur- 
chased is soon to be graced by the presence 


of one who may with special fitness be de- 
ceribed as tothe aunmuane tern. Owing to 
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the objection which still obtains among 
most thern women to the announce- 
ment of an engagement until just before 
the marriage is about to take place, nothing, 
as yet, has been officially stated upon this 
most agreeable subject; but Mr. Smiles’s 
devoted attentions to a certain charming 
Young lady from Kentucky whom he met at 

ewport last Summer, and the subsequent 
conquering-hero look that continues to 
adorn his genial countenance, have given 
rise to much interesting ation among 
the acquaintances of this most popular 
prince of the turf.’”’ 


Alice read the flimsy notice with 
something of a flourish, lending a sar- 
castic inflection to the cheapness of 
the style. But at the last sentence 
she paused; and all at once she threw 
down the paper, and a look of bewil- 
dered surprise began to creep into her 
heedless, childlish eyes. She turned 
suddenly pale. 

“Edith,” said she, very slowly, an 
undefined suspicion gaining upon her, 
“if he was at Newport all last Sum- 
mer, and if he has really managed to 
make himself as conspicuous as this 
sketch of him seems to imply, you 
could scarcely have escaped seeing 
him, at least, even if you did not, meet 
him. Is he—’’ somehow the words 
seemed to stick in her throat, and she 
glanced helplessly from one to an- 
other of her sisters—‘‘is he Cousin 
Harriet Pendleton’s multi-million- 
aire?”’ 

Edith had risen, and was now stand- 
ing with one arm resting on the mantel. 

“Yes,” she said, very quietly, “he 

-" 
“And the girl he is engaged to—is 
she really anybody? Did you meet 
her, too?” It was Grace who put the 
questions, giving a furtive glance to- 
ward the mirror. Katherine was 
strangely silent. 

“Yes,” said Edith again, “I met her, 
too; I thought that I already knew her, 
but I was mistaken; my acquaintance 
dates from last Summer.” 

“But why on earth did you let her 
cut you out, Edith?” again demanded 
Grace, in flippant jest. “I have been 
wont to think of you as quite invin- 
cible. I am sure,”’ with a coquettish 
toss of the head, ‘I should never have 
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surrendered so easily. Don’t you think 
he would have liked my style? Tell us 
something about her. In what part of 
Kentucky does she live?’’ 
“There isn’t very much to tell.” 
Edith’s eyes were fixed in a kind of 
cold surprise upon Katherine’s pitiful, 
quivering face. “‘There is never very 
much to tell of such women—the wo- 
men who sell themselves for a price,” 
she continued, calmly; “the whole 
story seems to be told in that one act. 
However, this woman impressed me as 
being a person who, if left to her own 
inclinations, would have preferred right 
to wrong. Most women do. She was 
simply a victim of circumstance, that 
is all. I have her latest photograph. 
Will you let me show it to you?” 
There was something mocking in the 
icy, well-modulated tones. She crossed 
the room softly, with a swift, stag-like 
movement, searched a moment in her 
trunk, and then, with a strange smile 
on her lips, she handed forth the pic- 
ture, looking down upon the three 
heads huddled together in the firelight. 
There was along silence. It was the 
picture of a woman sitting against a 
dark, curtained background, uncon- 
ventionally gowned in soft draperies, 
and a good deal after the por- 
traits of the old masters; and it seemed 
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as if an impression, rather than a dis. 
tinct likeness, were meant to be con. 
veyed by the drooping form and down. 
cast eyes, for there was a moment's 
hesitation before there came a startled 
expletive from the girls, and a sudden 
scrambling to their feet. 

“Edith—oh, Edith!’ cried Grace and 
Alice, aghast. 

There was an interval of horrible 
constraint. Then Katherine took the 
picture into her hands. She was nota 
student, but it is difficult to live in a 
house where there are books every. 
where, and not occasionally dip into 
one; and at this moment some lines 
from Burns’s “Vision” kept singing in 
her throbbing brain: 


“But yet the light that led astray 
’ Was light from heaven.” 


She was trembling visibly now, and 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“It is a good deal like Edith,” she 
whispered, huskily, at length. “But 


I should never take it to be the like- 
It sug- 
picture of a saint—a ma- 


ness of any ordinary woman. 
gests the 
donna—— 
There was a short, stifled cry, and 
Edith put forth her hand. 
“A pseudo-madonna,” she said, 
quickly. 


SK 


RESIGNATION 


HEN Autumn mists are low and wide 
Across the fields of corn, 
A little ghost at eventide . 
Goes wandering, forlorn— 
The shadow of my Joy, that died 


Or ever it was born. 


When Spring has blest the barren slope 
With sacred ministry, 

I dare not walk where violets ope 
And wind-flowers wait for me, 

For that is where God hides the Hope 
Whose face I must not see. 


Mase. EArLe. 
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THE USELESS TEARS 


By Zoe Anderson-Norris 


one consent they stopped and 

spoke, saying how fine the day 
was and that it had been some time 
since they had seen each other, and 
thinking—he: 

“She looks thinner and older since 
Ileft her. Tears, suppose. Nothing 
ages a woman so soon as tears. It was 
a pity, but how could she expect me 
to remain longer in chains?’ 

And she: 

“He looks hungry!”’ 

By-and-bye, “Will you come in 
here and have something to eat with 
me?” she asked. 

He followed her up the steps of the 
little French restaurant quickly and 
shamelessly, and they seated them- 
selves within at a table among some 
palms. A waiter hastened forward. 

She tendered him the menu. 

“Order what you like,”’ said she. 

“This is reversing things,” he 
laughed, with an air of bravado meant 
for the waiter. 

“You used to treat me,” she remem- 
bered, gently, “before we were mar- 
ried.” 

“But after!” 

She waived the question. 

“Give your order!” she said. 
man waits.” 

He gave his order. 
appeared. 

“ Are you eating nothing ?’’ he asked. 

“T have had my dinner,” she replied. 
“T eat regularly now.” 

“Since we are no longer living to- 
gether.” ’ 

“It is not I who said it.” 

He was silent, looking at the table- 
cloth. It had been one of his laugh- 
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Gio met him on the street. With 


“The 


The waiter dis- 


ing complaints of her to his friends that 
she insisted upon eating regularly—his 
chief reason, he said, for leaving her. 

“What are you doing now?’ he 
asked, presently, regarding her once 
more, and noting the purplish shadow 
beneath her eyes that still had the 
effect of giving them black and fath- 
omless depths. 

“I have got back to my old work of 
modeling clay. It keeps me alive. I 
have made a success of a statuette. I 
have had many orders.” 

“What is the statuette?” 

“A love with feet of clay.” 

He thought: 

“She never forgets me. The idea of 
me follows her into her work.” + 

Aloud, he said: 

“It is significant.” 

Again she waived the question. 

“And you?’’ she queried. 

“Mine is the old, precarious life you 
know so well, that of a free-lance news- 
paper man — money to-day and pen- 
niless to-morrow. Twenty dollars com- 
ing to you and no car-fare.” 

“With more industry there might 
be more money coming,” she sug- 
gested, noting in her turn the not too 
clean collar and the unshaven face. 

He shrugged impatient shoulders. 

“It is what you always claimed,” he 
declared, and he remembered how 
that had served to irritate him. 

The waiter brought the dinner. 
There was no more room for conversa- 
tion. He fell to voraciously, she 
watching him, sad to the heart that 
one who had been so near to her 
should suffer hunger. 

At last he pushed his plate aside, 
and the waiter cleared the table. 
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“Will you have a demi-tasse?’’ she 

inquired, “and a cigar?” 
e beamed upon her. 

“You must be coining money,” he 
urred. “Maybe you could loan a fel- 
ow a five?’ This, when the waiter was 
out of hearing, gone for the demi-tasse. 

She looked hard at him out of her 
deep, sad eyes in the endeavor to 
study him, to find out what manner of 
man he was. He had left her penni- 
less and broken-hearted, friends had 
nursed her back to life, and given her 
her clay to comfort her, and he could 
accept the loan of a five at her hands! 

Careful of his feelings, of his pride, 
she slipped a crisp bill across the 

table to him before the waiter could 
return; but there was a look of such 
intense weariness on her face that he 
said to himself: 

“She has aged more than I thought. 
How she must have loved me! How 
she must still love me!”’ 

He lolled back, comfortably, pre- 
pared to enjoy the aroma of his cigar. 

“You have had all you wish?” she 
asked, politely. 

“Everything,” answered he. 

“Then do you mind smoking your 
cigar as you walk? I feel the need of 
the air.” 
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“Not at all.” 

With the same care for his pride, 
she counted out money for the dinner 
and tip, and slipped it to’him. He 
paid the bill with the manner of one 
accustomed to handle much money, at 
which she smiled feebly, as if suddenly 
grown very tired. ; 

In the street, she said, more politely 
still: ; 

“T must leave you here.”’ 

“I thought,” he demurred, “that 
perhaps we would walk a little way 
together.” For he had counted upon 
paying her for the treat with the 
pleasure of his society. 

“IT have some work to do,”’ she ex- 
plained. “I must say good night.” 

“Good night,” said he, raising his 
hat, and thinking: 

“Poor thing! How fond she still is 
of me! But how it has aged her to 
shed so many tears! Really, I cught 
to go back to her. If she makes much 
more money on that statuette, it may 
be that I will.” 

“Good night,” said she, and thought, 
her eyes on the slouch of his retreating 
figure: 

“How useless those tears were! It 
was the hand of God that took him 
from me.” 


Se 


THE MONSTER 


HE rose at seven, did this sire, 

And first he roundly punched the fire; 
The breakfast then he kicked about; 
He scratched a match, and put it out; 
He clinched his teeth on a cigar, 
And struck a gait, and beat a car; 
He killed an ad. for lack of wit; 
He at a mining venture bit; 
He cut a bore acquaintance dead; 
He gouged a customer, ’tis said; 
Blew up a clerk in his employ, 
And sat upon an errand boy; 
And yet this man of rabid act 
A harmless grocer seems, in fact! 

Epwin L. Sasin. 
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